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PKI!STl£D IN tUK MSITEU ST\TES OP AMEBIC A 


Preface 


1'iiK of prq>arn]g vuliiiiii: 1i:J^ not been tkit of ;i simple rc^'ision but 
Ixren rather n complete TCworkiisg iiiicl tc^witing of the cnliTC Ixjok. Encouraged 
by the enthusiastic reception accorded the first edition^ and gnided hy the frank, 
friendly^ and constructive criticisms; of colleagues throughnnt the country':, vve hav^c 
effected major changes in organ iy^tiun, eon tent, and format. 

he noticeably striking change in tliis edition is the revised fcinnat^ In almost 
every’ case the uork of art Isciiig studied is reproduced at the ]xiint of disciissioii. 
Tlie pertinent [physical data is also given, and where appropriate an architectural 
plan accompanies the illustration. Hy this scheme the student am constantly refer 
to tlic pictures and corroborate the test; lie can appreciate the uses made of materials, 
apply the dimciisions and plans given in the text to t!ic impression of tlic work as it 
apixrars in the illustration. 

In making the textual changes we have trimmed. reorgaiiLccch and added with 
careful consideration for the basic rcciuircments of iiitrodnetory coinses through- 
out the conn try, ^^^e ha^e added a chapter on the art of preliistorie man, aiiotlicr 
on the arts of the American tiidiairs of Pern and Atcxico before the Spanish con¬ 
quest and of the post-Conquest tribal art of the [mlian:s^ and a third on the arts of 
Negro Africa and of Islands of the Sr>nth Pacilic^ Fnrthcriiiore^ tlrose ehapters that 
deal with the arts of the hventieth century' in Eimipe and America have been com¬ 
pletely rewritten and greatly expanded since even the short span of a decade has 
brought further artistic achievement and increased historical perspective* 

Finn 11V the most dramatic addition to this revision has been the inclusion of 
twenty-five works of art on seventeen plates in full color. Line, mass, and spec 
can be luidcrstond through black and while illustrations. Color cannot. ITicsc 
works have been chosen as rcprescntalive examples from artists and periods where 
the element of color plavs an unusually iinporhmt role. It should be added that 
considerable care and expense has gone into the preparation of the plates to make 
certain a high qualit}' of color reprodnetion. 

Tt is impossible to overH^mphasizc our indebtedness to tiiosc eollcagiics and 
critics who have had a sliarc in shaping this new volinnc. The foliawing suggested 
revisions in the nrigina] edition and read portions of the rcvi.sed manuscript at the 
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request of the publisher: Mr. John R. Stafford. Professor of Art at City College 
of San Francisco^ Mr. Richard G, Taiiscy\ Associate Professor of Art at San Jose 
Slate College^ Mr. Carl K. llersejv Professor of Fine Arts a I University of Roches¬ 
ter, Mr. John Gallo^-ay, Assistant Professor of Art at University of Alabama, 
Mr. John F. Kienitz^ Professor of Art History at University of Wiseoiisin, Miss 
Eleanor 1^. Spence^ Professor of Fine Arts, Couclier College, Mr. Eduin C. Rae. 
Associate Professor of Art at University of lllinoisp Mr, Frederick flarlt. Professor 
of llistoiy^ of Art at Washington University, and Mr. Francis S. Griibar* Assistant 
Profes^r of Art at University of Maryland. Nor can we forget that onr thanks are 
due to our distinguished former colleagues Professor AV'illiani B, Dinsinoor and 
Professor Margarete Bieber for their comments of the classical chapters, to Professor 
Ralph banning of Ohio State Universih^ and the late Mr. Peyton Boswell of the 
Art Digest for their constructive criticisms of the chapters on Western art, to hfr, 
John Pope and Dr* Richard Ettinghausea of the Freer Gallery in \\'ashingtcin^ D.C., 
and Miss Pauline Siminons of the MetrO|:R}litan Museum in New York for their 
careful reading of and suggestions for the chapters on Oriental art. We want further 
to express our appreciation of the care and imagination taken in the design of 
tins volume by Mr. John Bcgg of the Oxford University Press and of the careful 
editorial guidance given us bv- Miss Lei:uia Capeless of that organization. 
Acknowledgment of the courtesy of the many niuseuins and private individuals 
from whom photograplis have been obtained will be found in tire list of illiistTa- 
lions, and in this rcgarcl mcntioi^ must be made of the kindness of the ktc Mr. 
Joseph Powers. 

Columbici Umversity 

New Yorl:. N.Y. p.&.w, 

1 October j.C,xi. 
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zjz. iMiclic-langclo, fkmnd Slave. 

133, Michelangelo, Tomb of Ginjiaiio de" Me- 
did. 

234. Miclielangetn, Xigllt, Tomb of Clllliano 
de' Medici, 

235. Miclielangelo^ Creation nf Man, Sivtinc 
Chapel. 

236. MicUelangeln, Jerecniah, Sistinc ChapeL 

237. Michelangylo, IX-eorati^n; Figure, Sistinc 
Chapelr 

=38, Raphael, Madonna del CardellinE?. 

239. RajKhael, Ba]da^^^^e Castiglione. 

240. Raphael, Sehoril of Atliens, 

241. GiEJrgimie, J empe^t. 

14Z. CiorgEonc, Sleeping Vcmisf. 

243, Tihnn, Avsiimption of the Virgin. 

2 4_|. Titian^ Bacchus and Ariadne. 

245, llriaii, I'oLing I'nglishniati. 

14^. J'itiaii^ Rapt: <sf Knrtipa, Couricjty 0/ the 
IitabcU^ SrevL'drt Curdnef Afo-Sfurn, Ro;rton, 
Z47. Correggio* Madonna of St- ferfrmc. 

2 48, CoireggiD, Ie], 

249, I'intorctto, Presenta titan of the Virgiii. 
230. 'I'intEarctto, Marriage of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

251, Veroiiese:, Marrbgc at Cana. 

252. Library, Venioe^ esledor. 

z^lr Bronjjiio^ Venus, Cupid, Folly, and 'f'iine. 

254. Annibale CarraeLi, ceding detail* Fnmesc 
Palace, Rome. 

255. Caraeaggjip, l>ealli of the Virgin. 
San^vino, Bacchus, 

237. Giovanni da Bohigna, tlying Mercury, 
Photo: .Aififrional of Art, Washing¬ 

ton, D,C, 

258. Csovaiini da Bologna, Rape of the Sabinwt- 
239. St. Peter’s, Rcmie, plan, Rtanunte, and 
plan^ AlicliEjlanigcrlo. 

26d. St. Peter's* REmie, wc-vt end. 

261, St. Ik'ler's, Rome, fa;a<dc. 

262, St. Peter's, Rome, nave^ 

263, A^'iHa KohniEia, ViccuEi, oftcrior. 

264, \'illa Rotonda, VicenTn, plan. 

263, II Ge?ii^ REune, plan. 

266. II Cesii* Rome, interior. 

267, II Gesii, Rome, ba^adt;. 

265, \h1la d'Este* I'lvoli, fountaiin 

269, brands 1 ?ving, ChiRau, Blois, 

270, Cliitean, Cliambord, exterior, 

271, Chdtcau, Chambord, plan. 

272, IjcsE^ot wing, Lou% tc* Paris. 

273, Goujon, Nymphr 
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PilcJn, Christ of the RcsiLrrcitiDii. 

Diiicr, AdyraHt^n yf the M^gi. 

Purer, J 'ljiir ^aiiit^. 

Holbdii, CcoTg Ciszc. 

178. Flnlbtirip fane StiiTiioLir, 

57g. F-xTincow Clottel, Elizabeth of Austria, 
ifio. Bruc^l the Elder. Peanut Panit;. 
s8i. San Carlo alle Quattm pQotaikc, Ronit:', 
plan. 

z8:. San Caiin alte i^nnttru I' ontane, RukOc, 
facade. 

285. Bemini, Apdln and PaphiHv 

284. Bernini, J'^EaiKesCD d'Elite. 

285. Benuni, Visinn of St. 'J’htrcsa of Avila. 

286. Bern LIU. Tciiiib of Alexander \''[l. 

287. CLicficiiiD^ Burial of St Fetrniiilla. 

288. Potto, txiling, Sant" l^axics. Rinnc. 

289. 'I'lepoio, JnstitiiitiO]! of t lie Ro«jr^'. 

290. El GreetJ, Punfitatinii of the I’^mple. 
Courfejo' 0/ the htuinciSpalK Jnjcfifu^c of 
Arts. 

zgi. Ei Ciceta. Bn rial of the Count of OrgaT. 
292. E] Creco, RtsorteL-taoii. 

19^. V^eUsqLieT. Innocent X. 

294. V^elas^Lie^, Las ^tEnhiias. 

29^, MiiriBo, 1 in maculate Coiheeption. 

296. RLihens. IX'tfent from the Cross. 

297, Rnhcn^H Rape of the Ddn^litm of Leu- 
cippLhs, 

29ft. Rubens, lltlena I’unmitmt, 

299. Van Dyck. Maria I'nn TiiMiit. 

500* Bats, ( jfficcr!^ of St. Andrtnv's Coiupany. 
^Pl. Bals. "I'he fully'roper. 

50a. Rembrnnclt. Dr. “rnlpX AnutoEiiy Levson. 
jqj, Rembrandt 'fhe Night U'atch. 

504. Rr^nibrnndt. The Rabbt. 

^05. Rembrandt Remhrandt l4]nghing Before 
lUti Biut of s Roman Einperut. 

506, fakob ^:aii Rio-vdael. 'Ihe Mill, 
joj. Poussin, Kingdom of Rora. 

^08. PoitsL^inH El iti Arcadia Ego, 

^09, Cla ude Lorrain, Marriage of I sane and 
ReSxx’t 4 . 

^lO, Lmore, Paris, east front. 

1. Palace, Versailles, plan. 

31;. Palace, Veisaillcs, IIall of Mirrors. 

^1^, Palace, VersailliS. garden front. 

314. Puget. Milo of Croton. 

Coyscvo\, Lc Bnni. 

Ti 6. Bantiueting House, \\hitehall, London. 
^17. St. Mary le-Bcrtv, London, steeple. 

^18, St. PariTs, Limdnn, plan. 

^19. St. i'sul's, London, exterior. Coufte^y of 
ffic Bn'livh rnfurmufion Senfcr. 

720. Sahm de la Princcsse+ Hotel de Sojihisc, 
PafLx 

53 3. Pcht Trianon, Versailles. 

^22. Pantheon, Pari.s, cxicritu. 


32}. Panth^DU^ Paris, plan. 

524, Wa tteau, EmbarkaHon for Cythcra. 

^25. Watteait, Cilles. 

326. Boucher, Vitlesn Presenting to Venus the 
Attics of Aenea-H, 

Chardin, The Blessing. 

^38. Fragonard. 'Flic Sns ing. 

129, Crt'ii/.e, 1 I 1 ie Return of tlie Prcwligal Son. 
^20. Falconet, I'lic Bather. 

1^1, Clodion, Nymph and Satyr. Courtesy of 
ihc .Mc^trop^ilao .Museum, Xeu' Vor&. 
^3j2. Pigalk, 'I’ninb of Marshal Save. 

7^7 IkiLidou, \''cilt 3 .Ere, 

^^4. Prior Park, Bath. 

^^5. Ilofcikc MiDiLse, fguidon, plan. 

^^6. Likrd tX'rheX lton.se, Lmidmi. 

*3^7^ IRkgarth, Slarriagc a la Mode I. 

RcTi3olds, Dr, J £>hii !iioi]. 

5^9. CaLiisboiough, I he lk>norahle Mnt- 
Crahain. 

^40, Detail uf Cornice SEj!f^t. Chavin de 
lluanlar. 

^41, Pottets far, Mochic'a. Phofor Americ^rJ? 
AruM.-ujn 0/ Nfittjftil Ifcstory^ New^ Vorfe. 

543. Pottery Nazca. Photor AinericflTT iMu' 
seum of Natural ffi.sron'. New Y'orlf. 

■3,4^. Stone Figure. Stela Bennett, Tiahuanaco, 

544. Stone Arcliiteciiire, loea, axar Cuzco, 

^4^. Authrop>niorpbic Um. Monte Alban- 

Zapotec. Pholor .Ytu^mtti of the Afmric<m 
Indian, Scv York. 

^46. I'acc h-pt fronL Stone Head, La Venta- 
Olintc, 

Stela 14. PicdrJs Negrajt, Map. Phnta: 
■fftff Unhi'tsily AfwiWJJin, PbiWet/^Fiid. 

545. Slone Arebiteeture, 'Ihc Niinncnv Urinal, 
Maj-a, 

449. Slone Palmar "rohniac. Phofo: Tfie Arner- 
icUH ,\Jt«M.'u«i 0/ Nufturtd i!ijton\ j\eu- 
York. 

1^0. Stone Figure, Aztec. Photo; .^tuscuni of 
Primitive Aft, Neil Y’orE. 

551. Figofir, raised arm in fciriu of \hseH Tara- 
scan. 

5^2. Pottery Bfoe], Miinbres. Pholo.- iMuseufri 
of the .ArJirriCTfFi Jndimi, .Vtfu' Yorfc. 

^^2. Stone Pipe, M<nindhnilder, Ohio. P/ioto: 
Afji.s^-um of t/ie Amerinm Judido, Neu; 
York. 

554, Painted BuBaln Rotx;, Dakota Tribes. 
Phofor Am^ricdo Afu^eun'i of jN'aCurdi [fis- 
fory, NeiC Tork. 

^55. Toieni Pole, llaida. Ncuthwx-.Kt Coast. 

556. Pardon Capen HonsiC. "rupshckl, plan. 

557. Parson Capen I Rm&c, "^J’optfield, eslerior. 
Photo; Wtryiitf Andrcits, 

558. Isaac Ken all F louse-. MedfordH plan. 
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359. Isaac Rayall llotLSC, ^[Lti^ord, cxtcrior- 
VC'iiy’nc Anc/ri?ni. 

j6*. Copk*} , Jcrciiiiah CauHvsy of 
Afu^urpi 0/ Ar(.£, Boston. 

361. I'licpina^ Jefferson. Cuutt^^y of Bou^- 
tforji CtiWege, Brans^k-kJfe, Me, 

362. Stale Capilwl, Richmond, P^iofo: Museum 
of ModeJ-rf Art, Sevt' Voj'J;. 

3^63. L^i Madt:]etiiL\ Paris. 

36^. Cjnovan Perscivs- 

365. Daind, I3t;alli of Swrates. Courfes^' of fh^ 
Mcirof?oiitiin .Mtrss^uppL Nen- Vorft. 

56^. I>mid. Madame Seri/Jat. 

367. Kon thill AblK->, iiittrim:. 

36Rr Iluiisciof ParUamenl, London. 

369. RudCn rX'parhirt of the Vuhiii teers. 

370. Rnde, Mari^hal Ney. 

371. Bar>'o. Jaguar Dcvotirin^ a Hare, 

373, Sfaja Desimda. 

373. Gova. hActiitioo of Madnlcnos. 

37^. Goya, Hasta h Mncrle. 

375. Gras, Napokoti iti the Pol Hejhm: at Jaffa. 

376. Cericaiilt, Raft of the Medusa. 

377. Delacrcpis, Massacfo of Seit^, 

37S, DoiaaoixH Ubenh' Lt'ading the Pccsplc. 
379. Pelaerots, Algerian ^^'otnefiu 
3S0. Ingres, <.)dalis9ik\ 

381. Turner. The Fighting "temeraifc. 

381, Rousseau, "I'hc Oaks. 

38 3. Cor^iL 1*3 MsHnw- 

3S3. Corot, nonfleitr^ Houses orj the Quay. 

385. Millet, TIie; Soi^L'r. Courfe.^' of ffic .Mu- 
seorn of FifK Arts. Bnsinn. 

386. Reading Roonn fiibUotb^uo Sle, Gene¬ 
vieve, Paris. 

387. Opera liniiw:, Paris, facade. 

38&, t>pera llouse^ Paris, stairway. 

389. Cai^'an^r The Dance. 

390. Rodin, T'iie Kiss. 

391. Rodiin Ral74ie. 

39^, Daniiuti, Cargantiia. 

393. Daumier, U"ashwpnnan. Cotrrfc'sv of the 
.Museum of .McwlefitJ Art. Nen Varfe. 

394. Gourbetp Burial at Oniaiis. 

395. Cnurlict. 'Hie W ave. 

396. Manet. Olympia. 

397r Manet. Bar of the Folies Bergcre. 

39 8. Rt:mpir+ Moulin de la Galctte, 

399. Reunir. Scaled Bather. Gourtc^’ of the 
DurUnd-Ruet Cdficn', .\‘eu- YorF. 

400. Degas* Ballet Daciter on llie Stage. 

40 j, Seiimt, Sunday oil llie Grande Jatle. Couf' 

fejiv of the Ari fpi-stElute of Chicti^o. 

40^. Gar;gnin. Mansn I'lipapau. Couj-fejiV of 
(he .iluAeum of Modern .Art, iVen Vor^. 

403. Van Gogh, ijn Bertxmse. Courfejj' 0/ tfte 
Art trisritulf of CfttCcfgQ. 

404. Van Gogh, Land^tape at Auvers. 
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403. C^/aiinc:, Ml. Ste. A'ictoife. Cotitiesy of 
the Philips hfepnorififf Gafifen', Al'trshing- 
tou, D.C. 

406, Cc^nne, Bathers. Courtesy of Ihe Fhffa- 
delphm .\fuJieupn of Ar(. 

40", BoLLgue:reau, Biltll of V'cilllS. 

408. FiguTC, Dneon. AS cst Africa. Phalo: The 
L^rrisiennfy jAfo'Seutti, Phiicfdeirjfjhw:. 

409. FigLite Banule. AS'esl Afrita. Photoi VCYn- 

gert- 

410. Figufe, Vnniba, .Africa. Phota: At'in¬ 

sert. 

411. Mask. Ibo. W’^est Africa. Photo: lAftrsenni 

0/ Pripniij've Art, Yont. 

43:1. Mask, CanicHionSp AA'cfjt .Africa^ Photo: 
Wm^ert. 

413. \task, Gains'iiMPiis. 

434. Metal Ccn'cred I'ignre, Cahiin* Ccnlral 
Africa. 

413. Figure. Fang. Gabim. Central ,\fricar 
Photo: Mu.<eu^pi of Pjtcpp] if rie Art, Nt-iv Yorfc. 
416. Figure, AA'ejilem Ctnigo, Cetitral dAfrico. 

Phofo: The Brootiypi Sfu^cuoi. 

41“. Mask, Sepik Riser, New Cnliiea. Photo; 
.Anrericdri AJnseuoj of Nufuruf Jlijfory^, 
.NVir I'orJt, 

418. Mask, New' Britain. Photo; The DcnvtT 
Art \fu.^urn. 

419. Superposed I'isiircs. New Ireland. 

4:0. Gannc-prnw' Figure. Sohnnoii Islands. 
Phofor AtTngcrt. 

4:1. ITy-whisk Handle. T’ahili. Photo: AVzPigpri. 
4::;. Figure* l law^aii. Phatoi VA ipigefl. 

423, Rclkf, lloiLse Panel. Maori* Nevv Zenhrid. 
Phoio: W'lPigerf. 

4=4. Stone Figure, Maniuesas. Photo: 7 Tie Vnh 
VtTsity Aftr^'uPW, Ph^eds'tphfd. 

425. VATjciden Ancestor I’igurc. Faster Island. 
42^. Andaliuiia. Conrtoiy of CJdy iMTtcmler. 
42“. Crti.'nmigh, VA'jshingtnn. Courtesy’ qf ihc 
Srpn'thsonrdnJpiStilLTfion. AA'^jhliigfon, D.C. 
428. T rinity CInirch, New-Vri^rk. Photo: Hja/ohn. 
4x9. Rrtpwn, AA'asliinghpn. 

430. Rogers, Coming to the Psrsnn. Gour(*r.sy 
of the Nen' Yorfr Mr^forient Sotieh'. 

431. Durand, In the AA'nods. Courtesy of Ihc 
.AfetFopohfe/1 .Museum,. .New- Tori, 

432. Inness, Autumn t>aLs. Courtesy of Ihc 
Afefropn/jftm .Museum^ .V^u I'orit, 

433. Homer. Northeaster. Courfes-*!' o| the 
Metropolifan Aricsewrrp, Ncir Yorfe. 

434. Trinity Clinreli, Boston. 

435. Marshall Field \\''arcbonsc, Chicago. 

436. AgrienlhiTal Birildiiig. AVurld's Culmnhian 
Kxposidoii, Cbicago. 

437. Tranvpnrlatian BmldingK AArirldV Colnm^ 
luaii KxpositiDn, Ghicagp. 

438. Lmcolii Menioriah Wasbingtori. 
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Saint GluwIcti^, Admiral Karfa^nt Mtmii- 

lllCtkl. 

^d. Whistler, Old BattLista Bridge. 

4-11. Sargent, Daughters d^ A^licr Wcrtbi;jTiief. 
_l_^z. Cloudscraper Project. 

44|. WninwiigisE: Building, Si, Louis. 

444- \S'oolworth Bnildii]g, New \mk, 

445. Ferris?, Zoning Law Diigram. 

446. Second Prize, Chicago 1 'ribmic I mver 
Competition. 

447. Chicago Daily New? Bnilciing. 

44^1. Barelay-Vescy 'rokpiitmi: Building. 

\'url;. Photo: SigEird Fiae/rer. 

44tj. Le\'CT House, New York. Gourdes}' p/ LEn'Of 
Brother? Compdfiy. 

450. Unity Churchy Oat Park. 

451. Coonley’11 unst% Riverside. 

45;, Kaiirin3Ei]i House, B<.‘ar Rkiu. Photo; 
Apidrew::r. 

45^. Soldincpn B. Ciiggetiheiin ^^n^ienIIl, New 
York. A recent rCTitiering front the p^eol- 
of Fr4mJt LVovd V(‘Vighll. 

454. Lachatse, Statue of a Wi^unan^ 

455. Z^jraeh, Molher and Cliild. 

456. Nogticln, KoLiros. Phofor Kudolf Birrch’ 
hjrdt. 

457. Lipp<pld, New Mujonlight. Cojntcn- of Ilie 
Wmard Galkry, XW Yorh. 

4l8r Sloan. Rackvaid, Creenwicls Vniagc- Cour- 
fesy of the \lC'hifney .Museum of 
Art, New Vorh. 

45[). Bellows. Dempsey and Firpo. CoiirteiT o| 
the Whifnev Afu-seunt of American nArt^ 
Nsnk’ York. ' 

460. llajllgy^ Poitrait of a German DffltXT^ 
Courtesy of the AfefTppoJttetf AJinieuni, 
Neit' Yorh. 

461. Mariis. Woohvorth Blinding Npr ^s- 

462. Demiith, My Lgj'pl. Courfesv- of the Whit¬ 
ney .MusFurFi 0/ AmeriOiin Art, NciC Yorh. 

46^. Hopper, Lightliouse at Two Light^^ 

4(14. Crnrs', llic Tragic Pieliidc. CojbyTigjItt .Afnt. 
f. S. Curr>\ 

465. Orozeu, Christ and His Cross. Gon-r#efi>’ of 
DurtFnputh CoPege, Hmioiler, N. H. 

466. Pereira. I'ratisverse Parallels. Photo: Oits-er 
Baker. 

467. Graves* Blind Bird. Courfei^y of the Afu- 
A?uin of tViodem An* New York. 

4^8. Matisse. Th^ Dance- 
469. Picissp, Femandc. CpurU'?>' of fhe Digpiou 
GdBeryp New York. 

47P. Pidassd, Still Life. Conftesy of Henry 
Ctrfford. 

471. Picasso* The Spring. 

47^. Mimdrian, Conipositioai in White* Blaek, 
and Rcdr Courtc^' of the .Mnseuirt of 
Afodern Art, .Nciv York, 


479. Dali, PersEstenee of Memory. Courier of 
tht .Museum of Afopfem r\r(. New' York. 

474, Maillol, Seated Woman. 

475. Archipenko. Medrano. 

476, Brantusi, Ixda. Courtesy' of the .Museum 
of jAfodern Art, New" Y ork. 

477. Peimcr. Abstraet Ptkrtrait cjf Marcel Du- 
eliatiip. Photo; YWe University ^\rt Cd/tery"* 
.N«ie’ Herven. 

47 ft. Moore, Recumbent l'’igiire. 

4^9. .Aipr El liman Coiittction. Courfesy of ^he 
.Museum of Modern Ar^, .New^ York. 

4^*0, Uaiihaus, Dcssan. Pholo; Museum of Mcnt* 
erri Art, Nh?ii^ York. 

4?i3 . 'I'ngendlial Elonse, Bmo, plan. 

4^2. Tugendhat ilun^ie, BmOn exterior. Photo: 
Afu^eu/pi of Modern Art, Neu’ Vork^ 

4^^. rugendhat House. Bttie. interior. Photor 
.Afuseurn of .Moderw Art, XYw York. 

4^114. Pointed )ar with t\x\. Courte.sy of the 
Orianttil Jujijitufe. Chicegn. 

4S5. Finiah Courteay of the AlEEseum of Fine 
Art?. Boston. 

4^65. Pectoral rjE Lioness. From Al. Rostovfrejf, 
'i 7 ie .Auirnd Style. 

4S7. Tomb E]f Nerses, near Persepolis. Couriesy 
of rJie Orientd Jn^tilufe, Chiedgo. 

4SB. Tomb of Cyrus, Pasnigadav. CourJesy of 
Dr. E. HerzMJ- 

489. Apadina of Xentes, Fersepolis. Courttis^' of 
the Orienfdt Institirie, Cfiicdgo. 

400 Calc of Xerxes, Persepoliii. Courtesy of 
Dr. E. Jlerrfefd. 

491. Palace of Xerxes, Persepolis. Baetrian Ixud- 
ing Camel, Photo: Courtciy^ of the Qrienid 
Imlitutc. Cliicdgo. 

491, Pakte of Xerxes, Persepolis, Lion Attack¬ 
ing Bnllr Photo: Courtesy of the Orienld 
IriKtrtute, ChicdgUr 

49 ;S. Palace of iVitaxer.iiesi H, Su.sa^ Double BnlS 
Capital. 

494. Palace of Artasencts H, Snsa.. Colu mil Base 

49^. Tai^-i^iGsrjH Ctesipbnn. From A. L^. Pope, 
A Survey of Per^idn .Art. 

496. InvesritiiTC of ArdashTr I. Courtesy' of jAfr* 

E. Schroedfr, 

497. Peroi: 1 lEunting. Courtesy of the jAf6!fn> 
polUtlft AJuseum, .\en' York, 

49 S. JYelail of Fri™, Mschatta. 

499, liitcrioi: Elf North i>ome. Congregational 
MojiCiue, IsfalLatk. Courlesy of Air. E. 
Schroedcr. 

^DO. Northwest Iw'aii. Congiegational MusqjUe, 
Isfahan. Fhote> tutcJ Cop^Ti'ghr^ Dr. M. B- 
Smiltfl. Arc/lri'e for Idurnic Art. 

50 a. Silver Ew'ct details. Courtesy of the Britwh 

.Museum^ LoFidon. 

501. Bow'l with Polyehiome Painting. 
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503. Phj'sit-isns Cutliisg Plant. Courfcji)" of ihc 
FrctT Ctiif/m' of AfI, Wdjftt'ngfc^Ji, D.C. 

504. Stag and Doc. Ccwrteii>‘ 0/ ifttf PJcrf^nt 

A^OFgfifir Noi' York. 

505. David Siniiinoiiod to lx; King. CotfFtdji' 0/ 
the Univ^r^'f>' 0/ EdirjfaoFgJi. 

506. Bibitad, Sultsii Hussein .\lirai Revdliisg- 
CourfciT of the Jrdrticjn InirdrEJEc^ New 
York. 

507. "the Old ColifI amd NtinarL'l. Mesked. 
Cotirk’sv of the ir^rnkfiE fpislitulLv New 
York. 

50S. Taliitih^a VisitinE Ruitasn. CouFlm' of iJrc 
Kogg MumiPn of Arf, CiapFibridge. 

50^. BiliTild, King Dariusi and Ilcrd-vnieii. Cour* 
of fftc iFdPljjFi Joi^filure^ .NeT4' York. 
5110. Queen of Sheba. Courtesy' of the Aftet 
CoJf 4 ;cfEon^ F«fris, 

51;. Maitippa. ArobcrcoJogifti! 

Sone^’ of iuditf. 

^%z. Daiidng Girl, Mohenjo-l^axo. Copyright, 
Arehtieoioj^ci^ Sun^ey of Jpidia. 

513. Aik^Lan Capital. CojCFyngifif, Arehtieolo^eel 
Shhcv of JnJiit. 

514. Stupa No. j+ Sancln. Pftofti: Cotirl^sy of 
Or. A. GooFTidF^rbiippiy. 

5^5. Vai^slil, Sinchh Fhofo- Coufiesy of Dr. A. 

Coo owdiiw cT/r I. 

516, Siirya^ Eodligaya. CouFfriy 0/ Prof. B. 
Roii'IcfFid. 

517, Cliaih-a llalh Kadk Photo: fohmton fifFitJ 

f f Of^PO^Oi. 

515. Casket uf Kaiiisliba. Copyright^ AFcfj43c- 
ofogrcijJ SijFTcy of fxjdiif. 

^ I q. BLidillia, I loEi- Mi^rdai li. 

520. Bodhisathap Sahri BahLol. 

5^1. Mora, 1 [adda. CSkhe A J uike C uimel^ Pam. 
511. Colossal Buddl^ta, BiiiiLylri. CoMrU^sy of 
Piof, B. Rovt'Jcfwd. 

%2^. Btxlhisatha oi Friat Bala. Courtesry of Frof. 
B, Ruihidnd. 

514. Ikracics and Nciucan Lion. Co/ryTi^hf, 
.ArcJidco?ogt‘ctiJ Sunev of Indid. 

^23. ReptesentaKon of a Stiipnip Amaravali. 

Caurterry of the Ipft/ia London. 

^26. Buddha and the Flcphanl, Ainara^ ati. 
CUehi JVfu.H^ GunFfirL Finw. 

Ihiddiia Preaching iu tlie Deec Park. Copy¬ 
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inS'JQIlY OF WORLD ART 
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In Gknmrai, 



A fuiidHiiit^iual 1iLiman deinantl calls art 
into being- lls primary purpose is to sield 
to the intcrpTctatiDi] and completeness 
of life, it may be, and at Hmes lias Ikcii, 
made lo serve other eiids^ the glorifiea- 
tioii of rcligioiSp propaganda, symbolism; 
but tiicsc aims, wliether laudable or not, 
are foreign to its main goah llicy may 
even hinder artistic achievement, This 
aeh level neiit does not contribiilc in it¬ 
self to the iicecssiHes of being. Mankind 
cannot live svithout food^ shelter, and 
clothing; it ean exi-st without art. Under 
frontier conditions^ siiite art has no im¬ 
mediate and practical lalnc^ it may be 
siibordinaled to more pressing needs. 
W-^crthclesSj man's craving for art Ls 
very deep-rooted; it has appeared con¬ 
tinuously since preliistoric days through¬ 
out the world. All that vve know of early 
man, except what may be gleaned from 
his bones^ is learned from his handicrafts. 


1 hese reveal Ins desire to add soinethhig 
to his tools beyond pure utilih. To adorn 
them cost him time and cEort^ but only 
under the lash of iicce^^ih lui-s biimanitv 
l>eeii v^'illiiig ttj forgo the pleasure it 
gains by seeing and handling well-made 
objeets that not merely satish^ their prac¬ 
tical purp<ise but in addition delight the 
hand and eye, the mind and soul. 

bew activities of man oEer such a v'u- 
riety of legitin^ate interpretations as his 
art. It has a different meaning to e^'erv- 
otie. I’o ail Aristotle, It suggests the foi- 
mu] at ion of an aC-sthetiC theory j to a 
S|3englcr, the reflection of a civilization, 
A scientist or an engineer may l>c con* 
eerned only with its teeliiiiqiics; a poet 
with its personal expression as w^elL It 
is an opportunity for intellectual organi¬ 
zation^ in painting, seulpluie, or arebi- 
teetiirc, its beauty may enhance nian'$ 
pleasure in the objects with which he 
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surrounds himself. The sensitive creator 
or obsmer may find room here for emo¬ 
tional catharsis, 

Tlic existence of these and inanv 
other paths to the iindcTstatiding of art, 
or any conceivable combination of 
them, should compel tolerance. Aes¬ 
thetic creeds are like customs; cacli has 
s'alidtty in its time and place. So long as 
mankind is composed of individuals, 
each mil take the way he finds most 
congenial, Some avenues are open to 
Cs-erjonc, regardless of train fug; otiicrs 
require experience or information or 
both. But that person will receive the 
richest satisfaction to whom the greatest 
number of approaches is available. 

A work of art is like a triangle wliose 
sides arc content, expression, and deeo- 
ration. These three factors arc iiiter- 
dcpendciit, but not necessarily equal. An 
artist may choose to dci'clop one phase 
beyond another. Since none of these clc- 
ments is Inherently of more S'alnc than 
its companions, to emphasise decoration 
is neither better nor W'orsc than to stress 
expression or content. 

The sides of our triangle arc distinct 
from the artistic vehicles, such as line, 
mas, volume, space, color, and texture, 
which may serr e the artist in der eloping 
content, expression, and decoration. Let 
us examine each side in turn, beginning 
with content. Almost all examples of 
painting and sciiiptiire have a subject; 
they represent something, although in 
recent times some artists have mini¬ 
mized if not eliniinatcd this factor. In 
Las Meuinas (fig, 2^)^ Velasquez re- 
cords an incident of the Spanish court. 


He draws the figures as masses existing 
in space; the color of the costumes is 
that of the cloth itself; the light is made 
to appear in the painting as it is in tiic 
artist's studio wherein the scene is laid. 
The means available to tlic painter arc 
here utilized to convey to the spectator 
the content or representational aspects 
of the design. To recognize the domi- 
nance of content in this instance is not 
to deny other values in the work. Be¬ 
cause the color, for cx,implc, of the 
Infanta's dress records that fact, w'C need 
not conclude that it has no decora I be 
or expressive value; on the contrarv, 
these factors amplify and reinforce the 
content. The Apollo and Daphne (fig, 
28j) by Bernini avails itself of the 
mean.s of sculpture to describe an iuei- 
deiit of classic mythology. Each contrast 
of tc-xturc in flesh, hair, textile, or foliage 
is rendered by the artist; the movement 
dramatizes the chase, and also contrib¬ 
utes to the decorative or esqjrcssivc pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Rep resell fa tioii cannot exist In archi¬ 
tecture and in many of the so-called 
minor arts; the corresponding element 
in these categories is function, tlic pur¬ 
pose the building or object is designed 
to meet, ,'\rchitct‘turc diverges from the 
representational arts in the importance 
of this factor. In painting and sculpture, 
content, as we have used the term to 
refer to descriptive possibilities, may be 
primary' or it mav he negligible, \Vith 
very few exceptions, function is vital to 
architecture. Effective provision for the 
use of a building is a prerequisite; if the 
edifice is not iieecssarily successful be- 
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it fulfills its fiiiictioii, it is unsiie- 
cujssful if it fails to do so. 

By expression, \vc mean the artistes 
comment on, or interpretation of^ hi^ 
theme. Ill Corel ically an artist may at- 
tempt a dispassionate statement in pa ini; 
or stone of what he sees; a colored pho¬ 
tograph, so to speak, of an event or 
object. PracticallyV such impersonalih^^ 
seldom exists. The portrait of Georg 
Cisi^c (Eg. lyj) by Hollrein is objective, 
but its verj- strength of ebaracteri/ation 
is in eEect the artisfs anah'Sis of bis 
sitter's personality, l^he very^ selection of 
subject involves some comment hy the 
artist, since it indicates ivhat seems to 
him important or of acstlietic interest. 
Usually much more than this is in¬ 
volved, Two artists rarely respond lo the 
same problem in the same w'ay. An inci¬ 
dent of daily life may be humorous to 
one artist, tragic to anotherp or to a 
third an opportunity lo appraise societ>^ 
Such ^■ariety of response res^eals the 
artists' personalities. At times this rc- 
isponsc is highly individualp and there¬ 
fore susceptible of coniplelc understand¬ 
ing only by others of simitar tempera¬ 
ment, Since personality is uniquCp its 
extreme expression may be comprcheti- 
sible only to the artist, but this is not a 
common oceurreiiec, 

Ilic painters of China and Japan use 
line as a means of espression to a greater 
extent than any European artist, llic 
Ene lines of the waves and rigging and 
espctiiilly those in the twigs of the tree 
in Wesson's painting of a Boat Returning 
in a Storm (fig, 65S) express the power 
of the wind. In the Italian Simone 
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^lartini^s portrait of Guidoricx'io da Fo- 
gliano (fig, 175), fortified towms, spears 
and pennons, and palisade not only 
rejmesent the martial character of the 
man but intensify it by their spiky angu¬ 
larity' of silhouette^ The mobilitv of a 
horse intrigued Simone. Repeated ciiixe$ 
in lx>th horse and rider create a sng' 
gestion of motion as r ivid in its coiii cn- 
tionality as it could be in the most scien¬ 
tific record of a horse in movements 
though the latter might reveal a iiiotc 
equine, less undulating action. To 
\[aiIlob the mass and weight of the 
Seated Woman (fig, qjq) ha^c the 
greatest significance and are so empha¬ 
sised, Color also can be made interpret 
ti\c, '[lie color of the gaunt figures in 
Picasso^s 'bine pexiad^ enhances their 
poignancy. At the time. 1901-5, this 
Spaniard's life intensified his feeling for 
the tragedies of e.xisleiice, lie experi¬ 
mented with painting in a single ctjlor, 
blue, which to him best conveicd de¬ 
pression. Evidently the prevailing tone 
was not chosen for representation, since 
the subjects would be clearer if painted 
with a wider piikttc, nor does tlic unity 
of color enhance the decorative aspect, 
[t must be, theti* an emotional iiiirrni 
of Picasso's view of life. 

Allied to expression is artistic cliarac- 
[er, applicable especially to architecture. 
Hie phrase describes the revelation of 
the purpose of an edifice in its design, 
Wc expect a church to look like a 
church, a bank like a hank, Fitnetion 
should mold the plan, which involves 
the siiie, shape, and disjxjsition of the 
several sSiixices in a building. Since the 
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jilan in turn governs the exterior, it re¬ 
veals the building’s character. I’hus, in 
theory, tlic character of any structure 
stems properly from adequate planning, 
[n practice, character tends to become 
Tccognizabilily, which is eonditioiicd by 
onr know ledge. We expect a sc hool to 
looli not merely like a school, but like 
schools familiar lo us. This is imforln- 
liatc if the buildings we identifv as 
schools do not function well as sueh. 
Moreover, we may expect the design to 
exoress rpirilnality in a church, entcr- 
taiiiment in a theater. We may find 
character in painting and sculpture. A 
caned or painted altarpieec is devo¬ 
tional ill intent, and different in ex¬ 
pression from a picture destined for a 
boudoir, or a statue designed for a hall 
of state. 

Decoration is tlie third side of our 
triangle. The term refers lo formal or- 
gani/ation in any design bevond that 
which may be demanded be content or 
expression. It is not essential to narra¬ 
tive or illustrative clarity; indeed, it may 
act in opposition. Nor does it, of itself, 
extend the espressive possibilities. It 
may include such matters as composi- 
bon. proportion, scale (at times), and 
other qualities which arc in themselves 
pleasing to the eye. If it is sometimes 
difficult to separate content from ex¬ 
pression. it is impossible wholly to dis¬ 
tinguish decoration from the other two. 
Nevertheless, in Gauguin's painting, 
Mahana No Atua (Plate xt, facing 
P- the lines limiting .shapes in the 
is^tei arc essentially decorative. I hese 
watery lines have some illustrative value 


ill conveying the liquid nature of this 
placid sea, but their decorative rhvthm.s 
predominate. It would be easy to con¬ 
ceive a method, even tJirough line alone, 
that would more clearly depict water, as 
ii\ fact 1 lokusai has in 1 he M'avc (fig. 
670), and perhaps one that would Ijcttei 
express its limpid surface; lo find a more 
telling decorative passage might be hard. 
The rich color of medieval stained glass 
is highly decorative. .\ window in 
Chartres (Plate 11, facing p, 269) makes 
no prcten.sc to accurate rcprc.scntation 
of obfe'cts. In the Parable of the Sower 
from Canterbury, the trees and plants 
arc a golden y ellow, blue, or purple, not 
because green was not available—it ex¬ 
ists in tlic same window—nor because 
tile designer saw purple bushes, but be¬ 
cause tliosc tones in tbeir particular 
combination afford a rich decorative en¬ 
semble. A Persian mamiscript by Bihv,ad 
(Plate XVI. facing p, h magnifi¬ 

cent as decoration. 

L hese three factors flicn, content, ex¬ 
pression, and decoration, are present in 
works of art. The artist inav select one 
of them, or any combination that suits 
his needs; or histoiical formulation of 
the problem may determine the combi¬ 
nation. tn any case be must try to 
aebieve such unity that lii.s primary pur¬ 
pose will be impressed on the observer. 
'I’hough several aims may lie included, 
like phst and sub-plots in a novel, one 
usually domiiiatC-s, liitrodtiction of for¬ 
eign subject matter, no matter how ex¬ 
pressive or decorative sueh extraiicotis 
material may be. is apt to weaken the 
concentration on the main theme, lo 
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an extreme casc^ imagine a still Iffc 
depicting a bowl of fruit on a table. A 
liuifc and fork lying beside tbe boivl 
may seem appropriate, but if the artist 
were to substitute a sword or an ax, 
one's mind would lebck 'J^hc sword 
might provide fust the right shapc> size, 
and color^ but one would still feel it to 
be a disintegrating element. Conversely+ 
pertinent material can enrich a theme. 
By painting Georg Giszc (fig. 277) in 
hi$ office surrounded by his biisincsss 
equipment^ IJolbein helps to character¬ 
ize the man. llic artist may also de¬ 
li beratety introduce contrasting objects 
to heigliteu the effects but in this case 
the material is not extraneous. 

Acstlictie unity in a work of art is 
achieved through composition or design l 
that is^ a visual co-ordination of its parts. 
Composition lias three factors^ though 
not all need be e.Kploited in a single 
example, '['lie first, harmony, refers to 
the creation of a sense of order b) repe¬ 
tition of aesthetic motives- In figure 
^ illustrates lack of hannony in si:ze, 
shape, value, and arrangement of the 


lines nr arciis. M'ith b, a simple motive^ 
the cirele, is adopted and u vague pat¬ 
tern appciirs. The sense cjf order, though 
minor, is due to the repetition of a series 
of circles. In size and an:angemcnt+ how- 
Cver^ there is still no harmony. Make all 
the circles of the same size^ as in e, 
and a contributory^ factor enhantes the 
harmony; place them in some specific 
rebtioii tu .inc anothcTj for example, at 
the corners CFf squares, triangles^ be.x- 
agoiis^ or in any other fimdamental svs- 
tein, and a recognizable pattern results, 
d. Not only is the familiar polka dot de- 
sign so created, but most all-ovci pat¬ 
terns of textiles and wallpapers adopt 
this foundation. 

Seq lienee;, or rhythm, the second elc- 
meiit of conip{)sition, may be defined as 
rcgularih^ of change. While not aivvavs 
distil I giiisliable from hamionv, which 
also invob'es regular!tv, sequence is 
nevertheless d is tine L It has two fonns 
111 e, the regularity' of change is that of 
alternation of long and short, large and 
small; it may lie of different tones or 
colors, or of contrasting motives. Such 
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^chciiiCi CiJn be aiii^kidered :is hvo pat¬ 
terns illustrating harmony sn|ierposed tm 
one another. Or a motive may show a 
setjuciicc of progressienu /- Applied to 
si/e, it results from repeated forms seen 
in perspective, as Tvhen one looks along 
a line of telegraph |jolcs. or clown a 
railway traek. ^V"e kinHv the distant tics 
are as large as those in the foreground, 
hut they appear to diminish in size. A 
spiral, like a inathcnutical progrcssroiu 
shows regnlarit} of change m direction, 
as in an Ionic capital {fig. p). Or again, 
a sequence of direction exists in a group 
of curves iKcorning sucecssivcly flallcr, 
or a scries of angles more and more 
acute, 'the anthcniion mot ice forming 
a band beloiv the capitals e^f the north 
porch on the lircclithciini in Athens 
(fig. 6o) is an application of this device. 

"rhe third of our factors, hdanre. 
again has hvo types. A^ial balance, or 
symmetry, refers to the dtiplicalion of 
motives on either side of an imaginaiy 
centrai line or phnt. g. One of onr dia¬ 
grams might apply to many late fifteenth- 
century oi early sixteenth-ccntim' Italian 
paintings, such as the Castelfraneo Ma¬ 
donna by Giorgione, ^^llat we define 
as asvTnnietrical or occult balanec is the 
arrangement of motives unlike in shape, 
size, color, and so on, but whose visual 
sum creates a sense of equilibrium 
arotind a point. For example; h is based 
on W’^histler's painting of his iimther. 
Furthermore, diagonal lines might lx: 
made equal and icgnlar, hut a series of 
diagonals moving in one direction am 
be balanced bj- another scries, not idcii- 
ticah moving in the opposite direction. 


Or again, in lltian's painting called the 
Duke of Norfolk (fig. zqj), the central 
line of the canvas passes thTOngh the left 
eve of the subject, so that the head is 
shglitly to the left, as is tlic right hand. 
But, though .vinall, the cuff of the left 
haiid is placed so far to the right that 
a sense of equilibrium is established bc- 
[wixn the tlirec light areas in the design. 
Perhaps the majority of Far Kastern 
paintings arc based on occult balance. 

lliese elements of coiiipositioti are so 
broad as to admit of no exceptions, 
altSmugli an artist may tlicm 

either dclibcTately nr bv instinct. Order 
can be analyze<l in these terms, not only 
in the visual arts, but in other forms of 
artistic expression, and in nature herself. 
1‘lie organization of nature in gencial is 
sf) complex as to defy analy'sis, but in 
her component parts she affords count¬ 
less illustrations of harmonjv sequence, 
Luid balanc'e. The symmetry ol a pine 
and the balanced distribution of leaves 
on cither side of a stem in certain plants 
arc hmuch illustrations. 'Pile color se- 
tpicncc of a rainbfiw, the radial arrange¬ 
ment of the petals in a daisy, the pru- 
gicssive length of feathers in a bird’s 
wing come to mind, flarmony is so uni- 
versal that one need otdy cite the billow¬ 
ing masses of cumulus clouds or the 
broken wisps of cirrus to prove tlic 
point. Occasionally nature destrovs her 
own organization; more commonly the 
activities of man accfiniplish the same 
result, 'Ilie disorder resulting from a 
forest fire, a timber cutting, or a hurri¬ 
cane destro\-s the beauty of a landscape. 
In the sister arts, too, these elements. 
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thotigli pcrhjips Ciilled b\' ollitr nEiincs;, 
urc present; RIntbii] Lind meter in 
|xjetrv are hamionv: rliynic often allows 
sequence of al tenia I ion. J’hc repel it km 
of phrases or variatiuiis uii a tlieme in 
nuijjc aeciJiiipliiili the same end. Fnr the 
tbnee, as also in music, the lime faetor 
leads lo an emphasis on sequence, 
rliythm. 

Altlinngli tlie applttatiou of iheiie ele¬ 
ments will rcenr in the following ehEi| 3 - 
ters^ two esami^les may l?c analyzed 
here as demonstrations, the Chicago 
l^uily Ne^v-s Building (fig. 447), 
flohibird and Rooh consists of a har¬ 
mony of cubical masses. Like most pub 
lie bihldiiigs, it i.s syni metrical I he voids 
and solids IxdLiiiccd on either side of ati 
axis. Most of the witidows are identical, 
separate units, but at bf>th ends of tlic 
main fremt two \ertieEil rows are uni led 
in a projecting mass as conlitnums i^trips. 
rliat projection and those strips termi¬ 
nate the design from side to side, but 
the saiiic jmjfecting feature liIso include'^^ 
a row of iioimLil windows like those in 
the large area of the front, not tied hi- 
gether in bands and so repeating the 
motive of the central treatment- Morc' 
over, l>eyoi]d these terminal sections, the 
plane of tlse wall is recalled in a single- 
windowed bay. A bay is a unit of arclii- 
teetural design extending from the axis 
of one columi] or section of wall to the 
ee liter of tlic nc.xt support. See, ton, ]iow 
these tcmiinals arc repealed with varia¬ 
tions on the end of the building, so that 
from most points of xlsioxx the front and 
sides of the structure act together as 
parts of a single dcsigiK In themselves. 


the vertical strips of window's might 
form an element of contrast, but they 
arc not so left. Over the m^hi area, the 
window's of the second, third, and 
fourlli floors from the lop of the priiieh 
|Ki] mass are agaiji tied together in short 
vertical hands, serv ing not only to recall 
the verticnil accents of the end pavilions 
but also to advertise the vertical termi¬ 
nation. Once mure the plain window 
form recurs in a single row above that, 
rhen the first setback takes np the 
theme again. At or near the bottom of 
the building, the voids and iolicLs arc 
larger: at the top also that seheme k 
rein trod need as a crowning member. 
Sueli an analysis, however iticomplcte, 
tiikes many v^ords: but the effect of 
miitv is jx'Tceivcd in.stanlaneoiislyp even 
wdieu the idiscrver docs not take paitis 
lo esatnine the way in which the uni tv 
is achieved. 

Ill tlsc Purification of the Temple 
(fig, 290 K LI Greco depicts Christ in 
ihc center of a compact knot of figures. 
That group forms a rectangle whose pro- 
jMirtions are similar lo the shape of the 
w'liolc ftinvas. Another area of like pro¬ 
portions c.xists in the portraits of four 
artists in the lower riglit coniCTj a elear 
example of tiarmoiiy of slnipe. tu the 
mother and child to the riglit of thc 
main cliaracters. and in the men of the 
extreme biickgroimd. the movemciU tilts 
lo the riglit. TTic vertical standing fig¬ 
ures limit the princijMl theme on its 
right edge, but in Christ the action 
causes the upper part of lbs figure to 
shift to the left. As the traders try to 
escape IIis lash, tlicir bodies leati more 
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iind more to the IcFt, until thc>^ reach 
the diagonal inoti^ e of the woman deal^ 
ing in doves, El Greco recalls that diag¬ 
onal in the seated man at the riglit 
corner of the gronp, and again in the 
infant lying on the steps. Such a sc- 
qlienee toward the diagonal needs some¬ 
thing to terminate it; hence the strong 
vertical of the ivoinan^s arm, and of the 
man behind her. 

El Greco accents Christ as the princi¬ 
pal figure. ] tis head centers on the open¬ 
ing to the against the front of 

one of the distant palaces. For dramatic 
111 teres tp JesnSp though in the center^ is 
distinct from the group. Com|Mict else- 
wdierCp the group opens up in v-shaped 
soids to His Tight and left, more appar¬ 
ent in the original than in anv fcpriKhic- 
tion beeausc of the eolor. 'tliis^ tWp 
contribiitcs- its share to the composj- 
tional tmihv Fjich major tone of red^ 
bluCp yellow, or green is echoed again 
and ag^in through this design. 

If one is to speak precisely about 
color, one must realize that the word 
ineindcs three properties that together 
are better called to ire, ']1ie three ele¬ 
ments of tone have many names, 'llic 
first is color properly speaking, its red¬ 
ness^ blue ness p or i cHowaicss, One may 
produce two toncS:^ lx>th pure b!ue^ but 
one a bright blue and one a gray blue, 
ITiis ^'ividncss or dullness of tone is 
known as Finally, tone may 

change in lightness or darkness, that is 
in I'dfnc. 

ITiis triple division offers certain op 
poTtunities to the artist. The complete 
range of tone is infinite, but an artist in 


any jxirtkuJar work can sdcct liis pal¬ 
ette, limiting himself but acliicviiig 
thereb} possibilities of harmony. Van 
Gogh may prefer tones of maximum or 
nearly maximum intensity, and rcacli 
harmony by that means* In many of his 
landscapes, Corot does just Mie oppo¬ 
site, choosing to employ only low inten¬ 
sities, and further avoiding v ery high and 
very low values. 'File richness of Vene¬ 
tian painting is due in pait lo its fond- 
ify; that is, the sense of a general lone 
dominating the several colors. In this 
school, a transparent yellowish glaze, 
spread oi cr the strong local colors, leaves 
them in the same relation to one an- 
otlicT, but pulls them alf tow^ard the tone 
of the glaze. Thus a white dress may 
seem to be white in rebtion to a red 
passage next to it. where;!s in actuality if 
we LSolate the "svhite' area, we shall find 
it to lie yellow in color; A similar conse¬ 
quence stems from nature in Monet’s 
painting of tisc mists at Giveriiy, where 
all tones arc drawn toward the tone of 
the fog, 

Egyptian artists {Plate i. facing p. -68] 
accepted the fact tliat paintings exist in 
only two dimensions, and drew' their 
figure's as silhouette.^ with almost no in¬ 
dication of projection or recession in or 
around them. Line served to define the 
shape and form of the figures. In the 
three-dimensional arts of sculpture and 
architcelnre, line may play an important 
role, sucli as in the silhouette of anv 
statue against its background. 'Phis sil¬ 
houette differs with even' change in the 
angle of vision, but tlic sum of the sib 
hoiicttes defines the form of the statue. 
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Further, changes of surface in sculpture 
may be arranged in a system of lines, as 
in J he Great Buddlia at KainakiiTa (fig. 
6;^). 1’hc fa<^adc of the Caiicdlcria 
Palace, Rome (fig, 2z^), is a pattern of 
narrow lines of shadow. 

Giotto, on the other hand, feels that 
tile soliditi' or muss of his human figures 
(%' 175) is more essential than the flat 
surface of liis wall. He therefore draws 
them in varied tones of light to create 
in them an illnsion of roiuidness, a sense 
of mass or form. Similarly, Maillol em¬ 
phasises the weight, the mass, of Iiis 
Seated Woman (fig. 474), as do the 
Pyramids at Cizch (fig. 8). is 

the antonym of mass. J’he shape of the 
Banhaus, Dessau (fig. 4S0), is almost as 
simple as that of the Pstamids, but the 
observer is forced to perceive the space 
contained within this shape in contrast 
to the apparent and actual soliditv in 
the mass of the Pyramid. 

When Giotto perceived his figures as 
masses, it was ncccssar\‘ to create three* 
dimcmsional spate for them. In liis ease 
this is liniitcd, bnt Poitze; in his ceiling 
paintings (fig. 288) creates an illusion 
of va.st depth. 'I'he three figures in 
Raphael’s Madonna del Csrdcllitio (fig. 
2:58) form a compact pvTamid, con¬ 
tained within itself and distinct froni 
the unlimited space of the land.u:apc, 

I he figures in Watteau's Embarkation 
for Cythcra (fig. ^4 ) merge with .spec. 
.'\ similar contrast is apprent in the 
Parthenon, Athcn.< (fig, ^2j, and in 
Klieims Cathedral (fig. 140). Hie for- 
niLT is a prism discrete from siurounding 
spec; but the cathedral fuses with 


spec. The volumes of nave, aisles, and 
transepts in Santiago de Compostela 
(fig. 116) arc rebtivciy distinct; those of 
Chartres (fig, 142) flosv into one an¬ 
other. Ill most buildings of the pst, the 
spaces enclosed arc thought of as some¬ 
thing different from the out-of-doors; 
ill the Tiigcndhat House, Bnio (fig, 
4^^)>- fhc glass walls provide a mini- 
inuiii sepration of internal and eRtcmal 
spec. 

Finally, an artist may find an inter¬ 
est in texture, Bernini in sculpture (fig. 
283) or V'erniecT in pin ting (Plate vin, 
facing p. 565) simulate the textiirie of 
flesh or cloth. Seurat (fig, 401) is in- 
dilTcrcnt to this, hut through his tech¬ 
nic] uc Creates texture with the pigment 
itself. Richardson exploits the te.vture of 
stone in the Marshall Field \Varehriuse, 
Chicago (fig. 435). In these matters a 
contemporary artist finds himself rc- 
inarkably free. In the past, his client 
decided on the subject; the Church die- 
la ted its arrangement; and often the 
v ery pigments were specified in advance. 
Today, the artist limits him self when he 
.selects the problem through the de¬ 
mands of composition, and by the me¬ 
dium or material chosen. 

Each substance otfers only certain 
jiossibihtics liccausc of its phvsical prop¬ 
erties—the strength and weight of .stone, 
the lightness and workability of wewd, 
the toughness of metal. Giovanni da 
Bologna’s Flying Mcrenry (fig. 237), 
feasible in bron/.e. would be impossible 
in stone..The small cross section through 
the wind from the niuuth of .^colns 
would hardly support the weight of a 
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stone figure. Neither could marble be 
carved into the flowing wings or the 
shape of the caduccus. 'Hiis is obvious, 
but the sensitive clcsigner Mi]] respect 
somewhat narrouer limits than those 
imposed by the physical prtjpcftics. 

For cxampic, the range of color, v alue, 
and internsity avuilnblc for fresco paint¬ 
ing is more restricted than in oil paint¬ 
ing. 'lire possibilities of brush work in 
oils are not identical with those in water 
color. In sculpture, the choke of stone 
eompcls some compactness of concep¬ 
tion. Tlie actual limits arc however r erv' 
wide. Ill his Apollo and Daphne (fig. 
iBj), Bernini shov« what technical de.'i' 
tcrity Can do with stone. Bnt perhaps 
his pictorialisin licie exceeds the proper 
limits of his medium, 'Ilie scidptiiresquc 
dioritc portrait of Kliafru (fig, 15) has 
iiiotc rcspcfl: for stone. Its con- 

veys tlic ueight uf materia]; its compact¬ 
ness confines our allcntinn within the? 
block, instead of leading our €xc out of 
it, as do the extendt'd amis of the 
Apollo or the Daphne^ A clever imita¬ 
tion of textures by Bernini almost con¬ 
vinces one that marble has ceased to be 
stiine; their absence hi tlie Khafra allow's 
full expression to the texture of the 
stone itself. 

ninugh the effeet on design in archk 
tcclure is no greater than in sculpture or 
painting, tlic results are easier to isolate. 

ood^ a fibrous material strong in pro¬ 
portion to its weight, can be ent into 
long members for beams or eo!iinm.s. 
Slender wood posts supporting long 
beams result in a rectangle longer tlian 
If is high, ITic Lecture Hall (fig, 6zo) at 


1 oshddaiji^ foundc<l on wood construe- 
lion, is composed of such homoutal rec^ 
tangles^ not only in its proportions but 
in its details. Ilic vwight of .'stone com¬ 
pels a different fomn A stone beam 3$ 
long and thin as the wood members of 
the Kodo vvoiild break of its own weight 
and certainly could not support anv 
additional load of a roof or floor. ^I'herc- 
forc stone beams must Imj short and the 
supports dose together. Similar factors 
suggest li:ea\ ier proportions for stone coU 
unms, 1 lie result must be vertical rec¬ 
tangles, taller tliEui they arc wide. 

1 he earliest e.xaniplcs of architcetiirCj 
such as prehistoric Stonehenge (fig, 6), 
illustrate this stone aesthetic. "Hie dcTiign 
of tins ring of monoliths spaime<l by 
short beaiiis k composed of repeated ver^ 
tical rectangles. Most Western arch i lec¬ 
ture uTis based on stone construction 
imtil rcceiij times. Such styles as the 
eightecntlKcntury Georgian in America 
often cmplovcd wood, but both propor¬ 
tion and architectural vocabulary derive 
from shies developed in masonry. In 
thi.s ease., S}Tnpathetic craftsmanship 
adapted details to t}ie new matersah col- 
mil ns \^XTC attenuated to a p)oint vv'here 
they could not lie exetuted in marble. 

Hie bearing of m^tcriul on design is 
iiol only iippiiTCnt iu the distinction of 
vioocl and stone, but may be narrou'cd 
to the treotinciits appropriate to Oiik or 
maliogany, to granite gr marble. The 
liardncss of granite suggests that its de¬ 
sign should rely on simple proportions 
with little surface interruption. The 
Temple of the Spliins at Cizch (fig. 9) 
speaks with solemn grandeur through its 
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prismatic blocks supporting plain beams. 
Iti the marble Parthenon, Athens (fig. 
52), greater detail is possible because of 
the comparatixe case of cutting marble. 
I'hc same is tme in sculpture. I'he dto- 
nte pKntratt of Khafra {Eg. 15) is sc\cre 
as compared with the marble figure of 
Michelangelo's Night (fig. 2^4) on the 
Medici I'oinb. 

T’he matters discussed so fnr arc in¬ 
herent in the artistic prciblcni. If the 
artist lived in a void, only such consid- 
cratioiis Avoiild be pertinent: Since tliat 
catmot be true, other forces bear on anv 
specific Creation. Tlicsc stem from the 
ciine and place in ivhicb the work is 
born. They shape the problem con¬ 
fronting the artist: they abo mold his 
mentaiity. 

Geography, though its effect is often 
overrated;, has some bearing especial I v on 
arebiteeture. First, the site chosen for a 
building may determine its direction and 
character. Except for the prevailing inci¬ 
dence of sun OF wind, a structure on a 
plain might face in any direction. .V slop¬ 
ing plot restricts $ueh freedom. MorC' 
over, a design suited to the great plains 
may l>e inappropriate for wooded, monn- 
taiiinus terrain. 

Second, where an architecture is in- 
digenous, we might expect to find a low 
pitched roof in southern countries, i 
high pitched roof in northern, I'hc gen¬ 
tle slope of tlic roof of the Parthenon 
(fig. 52) Suffices to \ md any rainfall, hut 
would be less suitable if snnw' were a 
serious consideration. The steep roof of 
the Par.son Capen House in 'Fopficld, 
Massachusetts (fig. ^57), implies therig- 


oTous New England climate. Architec¬ 
ture in a desert exhibits a flat roof, as in 
the Indian pueblos of the Southwest or 
ill Eg^^ptian temples (fig, 10). Mowcicr, 
so many other considerations exist, such 
as the wind, the tjpc and materials of 
construction, or the transmission of an 
arehitcctural style from one region to 
another, that precipitation is not a para¬ 
mount factor. 

A third and more important effect of 
gctigraphy, especially in the past with its 
primitive methods of transportation, is 
the supply of local materials. Where 
wood is plentiful, it will be used and so 
Will shape the design. Greece, because 
of its marble quarries, dev eloped a stone 
architecture. Mesopotamia, lacking both 
stone and wood, had to rescjrt to claVt 
and a style in brick came into being. 
Finally, geography often accounts for 
the spread of artistic styles from one 
land to another. "I'rade routes as w^cll as 
propinquity^ bear on the history^ of art 
more than is often realised. 

Economic conditions are even more 
iiifiiicntial A continued period of cco* 
nomic chaos can eliminate the arts. The 
period of the Hundred Years' War m 
France, which brought to an end the 
epoch of cathedral building, was, by 
comparison, artistically Isdrien. Tlic 
Thirty Years'' War blighted those ]5arts 
of Germany touched by it. The centinics 
of poverty' and confusion in Western 
Europe following the collapse of the 
Koman Empire nearly extinguished the 
creative flame, .A few' insignificant build¬ 
ings, some manuscripts and ivory' can- 
itigs, enamels, and other small objects 
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arc all that reiiiai]i in tlic ^Vc^i(: from this 
time. 

It docs not follow that u period of 
economic prosperih^ will be great in the 
arts; merely that some surplus hejond 
the minimum needs of man is essential 
for aesthetic aetivih'. Moreover, it is 
almost a rule that cultural expression 
lags a genera lion or more behind an 
economic or political ri^c, since it mav 
take years to train men to the appro¬ 
priate expression 

In another sense economics impinges 
on art. llie change from a handicraft tsi 
a machine tcclmique in the productifm 
of building materials is one cause of the 
new style of t\^xmticth-eentim' arch i lec¬ 
ture. Labfir is a factor; the higher the 
cost of skilled labor^ the less can one 
afford its products. 

Although the form of government in 
itself may not be important, neverthe¬ 
less by preserving order a strong state 
crin promote conditions suited to artistic 
growth. When tas;ition was based on 
the number or size of windows, builders 
limited themselves in these respects; 
when lev ied on the mimbcr of stories in 
the wall of a housc^ it pTOmpted the de¬ 
velopment of the mansard rrjob a device 
to add a stur^- witliin the rwf, Nlore 
imp<irtant is jxitronage. llie wx'alth and 
power of tlie Church in llic Middle Ages 
accounts for the primarily ecclesiastical 
art of that time. Official support and en- 
eouragement of the Academy in France 
since the seventeenth centurj' helped to 
give her the Icadcrsliip she held in the 
world of art from that time almost to 
the present. I'hc results aeliicved by the 


Aeadeiny were not always admirable; on 
the contmry', the progressive work of the 
nineteenth ccnluri^ was done in protest 
against the official .stand. Still, though its 
aims were sometimes mivsdirceted, its 
efforts hate contributed a stimulus to 
the general field. 

Eten more A'ital is the broad social 
structure of an agio, since that, in the last 
analysis^ establishes its problems. TTiC 
ptJWTT of imperial Rome created a civili¬ 
zation, and therefore aii art, to reflect it¬ 
self—immense in scale, sumptuous in 
colored marbles, crass in effc'Ct. llic aris¬ 
tocratic democracies of Greece nourished 
philosophical and aesthetic discussionp 
and were Ixiund to develop balance, 
delicacy', and Teflnement in art. 1'hc cm- 
phasLs on the salon in eightcentli-centtiry 
France produced a boudoir art, small in 
scale, plai'ful, lawless, but never crude. 

Finally^ religion lias often taken the 
lead in artistic development, in part be- 
C'ausc of the common identification of 
religion and govenmieut. Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture, as we know it, exists chiefly in 
the temple and the tomb, and the bulk 
of sculpture and p;iintings was produced 
for them. Most Greek sculpture is also 
rdigions in purpose. I’lic nature of the 
belief calls for a specific expression, llie 
basic con Iras t between Greek temples 
and Gothic cathedrals stems from the 
different conceptions of God held hv 
these hvo cultures. Most diTcetlv of alt, 
the usages of any liturg;i v^Tite the pro¬ 
grams for the artist to fnllow, 

riiat the arts arc [arodneed bv the 
spirit of an age is se]f-evident. hut not 
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the whole story. The arts hax e also done 
their share to shape Hicit cultures. Just 
as the poems of I loniCT emtallized ihe 
concepts of the Ohinpic deities^ so too 
the Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals, 
ihenisches in part formed by medieval 
ritual and faith, in turn helped to fonix 
that ritual and to clariK' that faith. Sub¬ 
sequent to Giotto's innovations in paint¬ 
ing, men could no longer conceive of 
man as they had before. Perhaps therein 
lies the greatest contribution that the 
arts have made through human liistorj. 
In so far as any period is itself a liiS' 
torical unit, the goiernnient, religion, 
and form of society act to produce a 
unity of expression. Mence we may speah 
of a Gothic age, or the epoch of the 
Renaissance or the Baroque^ to indicate 
the existence of some similarities in eoii- 
temporaiy protliittion. But though sev¬ 
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eral of these factors mav hold good at 
any moment in liLstory^ over large geo¬ 
graphical areas, otliers may not, or mav 
be of differing degrees of significance 
wnthin smaller regions. Consequcntlv, we 
have to tal:e into account not only the 
Gothic or Renaissance styles, but also 
the dissimilarities of English as con¬ 
trasted with French Gothic, of Flemish 
with Italian Baroque. Finally, any iiidi' 
vidua] artist may respond differently to 
the same conditions of time and place. 
A Michelangelo and a Raphael do not 
react alike to their times. Both are char¬ 
acteristic of the High Renaissance in 
Italy, but as personalities their work is 
distinct. It is because of the interaction 
of time, place, and lacrson upon the ar¬ 
tistic problem that the histor)^ of art 
tlnough the centuries is so infinite in 
varieh', 
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'J'hc Ciirlicst art of man was crtatctl in 
the dim geological past when slowly re¬ 
ceding glaciers still covered much uf 
iiortlieru Iii]ro|je. Remains of it liavc 
been discox'cred archacologicallv in mam' 
sites in Europe, Africa, the Near East, 
and Asia, ^ut the best-known and most 
Spectacular examples of this art appear 
it] eaves and rock shelters in south-cen¬ 
tral France, and in northern and eastern 
Spill, occupied in the late Paleolithic 
priod, which is frequently ref erred to as 
the lee age and believed to date some 
twelve Hioiisand to twenty thousand 
years ago. The climate, and ih^flpra and 
fauna were then very different from 
those of todavj During prt of this priod 
it was cstrcmcly eoid and dry. and siieh 
animals as the manimoth. bison, rein¬ 
deer, and wild horse were plentiful and 
provided food for these early himlers, 
rAiiiiiial representatioii dominates the 


art prtieularly in the north Spnish and 
French areas, wliere it appears largely 
on the vralls of Gives as incised and/or 
painted forms, although small sculptures 
in the round in bone, antler, ivory, Stone, 
aird clay arc ntttiienius at mally sites'li 
Paleolifliic art was discovered only a caJ 
Um agp; but since then the gradual and 
often accidental discovery of more than 
a hundred eaves has contributed to a 
constantly increasing knowledge of Pre¬ 
historic man and his art. 

(in many prts of the world e-arly rnan 
peeked, engraved, or painted on the roek 
surfaces of shelters or cavcJ Examples 
have been found in south, central, and 
north Africa: in a luimbeT of areas of 
western United Slates; in various islands 
of the South Seas; and in many parts of 
Australia and elsewhere. Not all of this 
rock art was of the same antiquity; in 
fact, tire age of much of it is still some- 
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wh^it speculative; but the cliiitributioii of 
it indicates the appe.araiicc of an early 
art of com parable media and technique 
in inaijy widespread areas. It is certaiiip 
too^ that in some regions this art per¬ 
sisted until fairly recent lime^'l'he ear¬ 
liest and most important development 
of ijjwas^ however* that of the Paleolithic 
age in soiithwestem Europe .1 
ri’wo areas of this ancicnr European 
art have been differentiated^ that of 
nortbern Spain and southvvestem France, 
known as the Fra neo-Cantabrian areaM 
and the somev^hat less ancient art of lire 
east Stilish or Levantine area to the 
south, (p'ranco-Canlabrian art may be 
divided into two Upper or Late Pale¬ 
olithic chronological periods, the .\nrig- 
naciaii or E^arlicr and the Magdalcnian 
at latcT^ both named after southwestern 
French site.s. Prehistoric art of this north- 
cm area occurs often deep within caves; 
while that of tire southern region is 
found on the rock walls of open shelters 
beneath overhanging cliffs A 
Nfnthcrn Paleolithic eJv^es with dec¬ 
orated walls did not serve as shelters or 
liabitations^ since evidences of human 
occupation are found only at or near 
their entrances. The paintings and en¬ 
gravings frec)LientIy appear in almost in- 
accc^^sible chambers within the eaves, 
seemingly speciiil areas set aside for use 
as sanehiarics or cercinonial centers aiid 
used again atid again in this way for 
some nnllcimia. It i,s impossible, how¬ 
ever, to do more than speculate on what 
the motivating beliefs for this art mav 
}]ave been; but since the subfects repre¬ 
sented arc, with few exceptions* the food 


animaLs of these IcC-age ^reopleS;, it 
would seem that they were de]nctcd to 
insure a plenitude of ibc auinial or the 
actual seeming of it in tlie Inint, Both 
motivations may very well have been 
bohinc! the art. 

(^lany believe that Prehistoric art be¬ 
gan with small three-dinicn.sional sculp¬ 
tures and engraving^, '['hese small sculp 
tures have been found often deep in the 
debris on cave floors in association with 
arcliaculogica lly da table ch i ppecl a nd 
flaked stone tools^Although the majority 
of small sculptures represent animals or 
details of animalsp some female figurines^ 
complete or in fragments, are carved in 
a rigid:* highly stylized nianner with cer¬ 
tain ^ongly exaggerafed phvsical fea¬ 
tures. tClic best-know II examples arc the 
socalled V^nn^of VVHleiTdorf* a 
meh limestone fignTine\ b>^»^d near th e 
Danube River in lower Austria^ and the 
l^espugue i^igme discovered in south¬ 
west kVanec, Small animal veulptures 
were produced in constderahie qiumtity 
in Aurignacian and later pciiixls; but un¬ 
like the more symbolic liuman represen¬ 
tations^ animal figui^ liavc a remarkable 
vitality of |xjsc and realization of natural 
form. 

(^On the basis of style conventions ap- 
laarent in main luindrcds of examples* 
it is ev ident that Franco-Caiitabriaii cave 
paintings and engravings dale from both 
the earlier and later Paleolithic periodsi. 
lire earliest of this art is represented by 
finger tracings of geometric designs and 
of shnpk animal oiitliires on the damp 
clay w’alls^ and by hands stenciled nega¬ 
tively against a red or black backgroinid. 
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These Vi’crc followed bv pecked outline 
engravings unci paintings of EininialsJ 
sometimes accompanied by geometrical; 
possibly symbolic, patterns, A fine ex- 
ample of early or Anrignacian art is the 
elephant in the cave of Castillo in the 
Pyrenees area of northern Spain (fig, a). 



;, Elephant (e. ]6,i»d b.c.) CaHRSu, Red out- 
line dm^'ing, i"2', 


IHs a simple dTaiviilg in red oclirc with 
only hvQ legs rendered and no details 
given within the outlines. In contrast* a 
mannnoth of slightly later date in the 
Com ba relics cave in the famous Dor¬ 
dogne area of France shows an engraving 
with four kgs tendered hi pcTspeetivc 
and a broken lower outline suggesting 
the long hair ol the animal (Eg. 5)/Hie 
Cave of Coinbarelics, discovered in iQOi^ 
contains only engravings; but here the 
styles cover almost the full range of this 
medium in Paleolithic times, such as 
continuous to broken outlines, and the 
of etched lines to suggest texture. 
^Animal representations in Prehistoric 
art, whether in tlic round, in relich in¬ 
cised* Or painted. ha^'C one outstanding 
feature in common: they all depict or 


characteriise the animal with a strotig, 
direct visual rcaliti'AMomcntary poses, a 
suggestion of variefl niovcincnt, and the 
basic 'seen' nature of the animal^ in con¬ 
trast to ati intellectual knowledge of its 
structure, typify this vibrant art; wdiile a 
Tnoiuiincntality^ or largeness of scale is 

evident ether the animal is onlv 

¥ 

inches or several feet in size. 

Pemains of Paleolithic pigments re¬ 
veal that they were ochres, largclv min¬ 
eral oxides, ranging in color from red 
through varions browns to black, with a 
deeper carboiiifeions black obtained 
from burned bones, 't he pigments were 
used as sticks for drawang nt wxre ground 
and mixed with animal fat to produce 
the 'oir paints for the great wall decora¬ 
tions. Monochrome color outlines or sol¬ 
idly painted forms and^ in the great or 
Magdalenian period, polychTonie render¬ 
ings are characteTislic. Not any of the 
I ja in tings are realistic, since onlv tlie es¬ 
sentials of the form and ^ few details 
are given, a representation based on a 
memory image of the animal observed 
during the hunt. 



3, AldWMe«i (c, iifioo u.c,) Lcs^ Comba* 
reJIes. Mutal engraving, wide. 
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Arumal Group (r. 11,000 &.C.) Lascaux. From Mariiig)i^r and Baridi, Art in ths 

Jcc 4ge+ rrcdcrick A. Praeget. Inc. 


Aitamira^ found in 1S6S near Sant¬ 
ander in narEhcrn Spain, was the earlicsl: 
of tlic caves dis™erecL It not until 
1879, ho^^'ever, that a little girl noticed 
that there were paintings on its avails 
and ceiling. It is a large cave, almost 
1000 feet in length, containing both 
painted and engraved animals hi its dec¬ 
orations, some outlined in blacl;, some 
painted solidlv red or black, and others 
rendered in polychromy. The most im¬ 
portant and famous Altamira painting 
is the so-called 'gre^t fresco" on its ceil¬ 
ing, a work measuring 46 feet long. More 
than twnenty animals of late Palcolilhic 
species, such as the deer, wild boar, and 
bison, arc represented moslly in poly¬ 
chrome, some of them from four to 
seven feet long and incised before lacing 
colored. The reality in the pose of these 
animals, running, wounded, or at bay, is 


striking. Distinctive of the paintings at 
Altamira are the remarkable richness of 
colors and the manner in which irregtilar 
geological formations on the surface of 
the ceiling are utilised as relief forms 
within the painted rendering of the 
animal. 

Of the many Fran co-Cantabrian caves^ 
Font-dc-Gaume, discovered in 1901, and 
Lascalui^ln 1940, both m the Dordogne 
district of France, arc of great iinpor- 
taiice,^\t tasc^N practicalh aTT Pre- 
Tiistoric painting and engraving st)leSp 
from the early Anrignacian to the late 
Magdalcnian periods, are represented in 
its many galleries and chambers; while 
the quality of the art of each period 
warrants the evaluation of this cave as 
one of the most significant of all Paleo¬ 
lithic sites so far discoverc(^{ fig, 4), 

1 he numerous supeTpositions of later 
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figures over indblrmct earlier Ones, cou¬ 
pled with the lack of any compositional 
arrangement of the animals, constitute 
two of the most consistent and striking 
features of Fraiico^Cantabrian art^ These 
characleristics appear iu the majority of 
cave piiitings and arc readily observ-able 
in those at Lascaux, where an exeep 
tional freshness of color has snnivcd. 
The art of Laseaux^ together with lhat 
of Altamira and Foiit-de-Caume^ repre¬ 
sents the greatest acliievcments of Palco- 
lithie artists. 

East Spanish or Lexanlinc rock paint¬ 
ing differs in ^ number of respects from 
that to ihc north. In cast Spain relatively 
small paintings are found in rock shelters 
or beneath overhanging cliRs, rather 
than deep within caves. 1 licyare painted 
in solid colors, mostly red^ sometimes 
black, and represent compositional ar- 
rangements of humans and animab in 
which an idea or narrative Ls portrayed. 
Tlic animals, including stag, wild horse, 
boar, and antelope, are usually depicted 
in silhouette in flat, summary fashion, 
in Contrast to the depth, roundness, and 
vitality of form in the Fran co-Cantabrian 
arL Human fignits. rarely found in 
northern paintings, are sniall, solidly 
painted fonns^ often shltzed almost to 
the point of abstraction. Since super¬ 
position is likewise common to this art, 
it seems likely that the cast Spanish sites 
may also have been sanctuaries or ritual 
centers. 

But a number of features in these 
southern paintings indicate a different 
motivation and possibly a later chronol¬ 
ogy than those of Ice-age art to the 


north. For example, the presence of 
dancing, huntings and fighting scenes 
involving bolli human and animal fig¬ 
ures at once sets them apart from the 
animal representations in the French 
and Spanish ca\cs; while in some scenes, 
such as Hie oiic in the rock shelter near 
Cogul, fciimle figures in skirts dance 
around a nude male figure, perhaps sym¬ 
bolizing or representing an initiation or 
fCTtilitj' danec or ritual involving only 
hlima 11 beings, CloHied female figiircK 
also appear in the large painting in the 
cave or grotto of La Viefa near Alpera, 



and nniiieroiis hunters in vigornns, styl¬ 
ized postures and forms wore painted in 
inrious cast Spanish sites, particularly 
well represented in the shelters of the 
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\^alUortLi Gorge (fig, 5). An in tense, 
iJraniatic movement is characteristic of 
this art, while non-natmalistic shapes 
indicate details of the body and costomc 
as an intellectual intcrpretLilion rat her 
than as a visual perception of the object. 
Ikinters, often represented in rapid pnr- 
snit of animals, are armed with the bow 
and arrow, a weapon not depicted in 
Paleolithic Fraiico-Cantabrian art. 

It seems likely that at least some cast 
Sjianisb rock paintings arc of a later date 
than those of the Icc age to the fiorth, 
possibly fnim the Neolithic period. Lc' 
van tine painting, a thoroaghly interest* 
ing and aesthetically exciting Prehistoric 
art, has numerous analogies with early 
rock-shelter paintings in south-centra] 
Africa. 

riic achievements of Upper Palecn 
lithic art have been ascribed to Cro- 
Magnon man, hut it now apix.'ars that 
he was only one of a number of the 
species Homo sapiens re^ptansiblc for it 
Following the Paleolitbie period and the 
further recession of glacial ice fields, the 
Mesolithic period, roughly eight thou¬ 
sand to twehe thousand years ago, slowly 
de\ eloped an era during which the tli- 
niatc, geography, and biology^ of the Eu¬ 
rope of today gradually emerged, \teso- 
lithic art iivas \qtj meager, almost liiiiilcd 
to small, WTiter-roundcd pebble's painted 
with geometric designs in red ochre, pos¬ 
sibly symbolizing human figures or ritual 
objects. 

^ In central and western Europe a coni' 
|xtrati\ ely long Neolithic period followed 
the Mesolithic and may be dated ap¬ 
prox iniately Sooo to zoco B.c^ During 


this period many of the basic features 
of later historic civilizJitions were devel¬ 
oped or imciitcxf^Onc of the important 
differences between the Paleolithic or 


Old Stone age and the Neolithic or New 
Stone age the manufacture of more 
efficient tools and w'ea|x>ns through tlie 
process of grinding and polish tug of 
stone. Of these Ne^v Stone age tools the 
most significant w'as the., stone axe or 
celt, polished to a refined form atid sur¬ 
face and ground to a strong, sharp, cut¬ 
ting edge, a tool vastly superior to the 
chipped and flaked stone blades of Paleo¬ 
lithic peoples^ 

^During ffic Ncolilbie iseritid plants^ 
p^icularly grains, and aiitinals were do* 
inesticatcd. t hese two fundamental de¬ 


velopments led to ^icriiianent homes lu 
villages or conmiunities, a drastic changie 
from the earlier se^isonal nomadic hunt¬ 
ing hfe based on following the migratory 
iTio\einents of game animals- Food stoi* 
age pits indicate that there were now 
resenes of fond, a contributing factor to 
a rapid rise in [xipulation, more leisure, 
and a greater degree of specialization. It 
is clear, too. that during this period fight' 
ing, aggression, and protective defense 
measures became pronounced. The arts 
of Neolithic man, aside from the aes¬ 
thetically satisfying shape and finish of 
tools, also ineluded pottery^ and mega- 
lit hie stone structures. Pottery at first 
was Inin dmade, coarse and undcc'Oratcd, 
but later its mamifacture was imprmed 
and en grasped or imprinted geonictric 
decorations appeared, and still later mod¬ 
eled pottery objects and vessels were 
produced. X 
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6. SJipxwlnjjtue, Salubuij' Plain, Engtard fc. 2000-1500 b.c,] 2;' high. 


llic megalithic stone structures arc in 
many instances associated with burials, 
perhaps as memorials to the dead, but 
sometimes as tomb-1 ike coverings over 
graves. Two main h'pes of stmctiircs 
were erected, the menhir and the dol¬ 
men, The menhir is a single small or 
large stone monolith set up vcrticallv in 
the ground at or near a burial site. Some 
menhirs arc unshaped, slab-like stones, 
others arc roughly formed to taper to¬ 
ward the top, and a few of them ate 
crudely engraved svith geometric designs. 
1 hey occur in many areas in Spin, and 
in western France, where the menhir at 
Pen march in Brittany measures almost 
25 feet high; while at nearby Camae ten 
avenues of small menhirs lead a wav from 
a circle of menhirs, known as a crofnlce/i. 
The dolmen is a construction of several 


often large stones set vertically in hw 
parallel rows with a large stone slab 
placed across their tops as a roof or lid. 
Beneath it one or more burials were 
made and aftenvard the entire construc¬ 
tion was covered with a mound of earth. 
A good C'xample of a dolmen has been 
unearthed near Bagneux in western 
France. 

At Stonehenge, near Salisbury' in Eng¬ 
land. is seen the remains of one of the 
most famous, complex, and. even in its 
present ruinous condition, impressive of 
early stone constructions (fig. 6), Stone¬ 
henge has been hypothetically dated be- 
tween 20CO and 1500 b.c, and so falls a 
bit beyond the end of the Neolithic pe- 
nod. It consisted originally of a large 
circular earthwork surrounding a circle 
of tall stone uprights, their tops eon- 
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netted by stone lintels held in place by 
cut tenons and sockets. An inner circle 
of smaller menhirs paralleled this outer 
ring, nhs circle surrouiiclcd fise great 
separated pairs of almost s^-foot-high 
uprights^ with their connecting lintels, 
set in a horseslioc-shaped ground plan, 
ITiis plan was repeated by an inner row^ 
of small menhirs, and within these con¬ 
centric horseshoe rows w^as placed a large 
stone slahv over i6 feet long and ^ feet 
wade, known as the 'altar/ t he purpose 
and significance of Stonehenge arc not 
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known; although it seems likely that it 
vi='as a ceremonial center of religions and 
perhaps sacrificial iiitcnt. While neither 
the menhirs not the dolmens, nor in fact 
Stonehenge, can aetiially he considered 
architecture^ the presence of these con- 
stmetions docs repeal permanent me^ 
morials or markers and suggests a ritual 
centering around the dead, 

Aside from its remarkable aesthetic 
qtialities. Prehistoric art is of further 
value for the insight it permits us into 
the tlioughts and life of Prehistoric mari^ 
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EGYPT 

llkton, as WT know it, starts in tlic 
Castcfii Mcditerraiican area aluiig the 
valley of the Nile, or possibly that of the 
Tigris-Iiuplirates. Recent arehacology in¬ 
dicates that Mesopotamian civilization 
may have Isegiiii before the tgjptian. 
But there is little diffcieiicc between 
these two regions in dale, and since 
through large parts of its history Egypt 
was self-contained, one may consider its 
development first. To be sure, Egyptian 
isolation is only comparative. Egyptian 
pottery has been foiuid in Crete, and 
thmiigh trade and war the Nile v^Uev 
had some contact with neighboring 
coniitries. Nevcrtbelcss. though Egypt 
partly inspired siicli other cultures a$ the 
early Greek, sire accepted little in return. 

That civilizatinn should flower carlv 
ill the Nile valley was inevitable. Herod¬ 
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otus described Egypt as the gilt of the 
river. By simplifying existence in many 
ways and by coiiiplieating it in a few, the 
Nile stimulated eiilture as does a hot¬ 
house. Primitive methods of agriciilturc 
sufficed iu a soil whose fcrlilitv the river 
renewed with layers of silt deposited 
from annual iiioiidations. Irrigation bv 
wratcr wheels or by a device like a weli- 
sweep was essential after the floods had 
subsided, since rain was unknown and 
one hot cloudless day followed another. 
Not only did the Nibwater the land and 
fertilize it, but the river also served as 
an avenue for comiiiuiiicatioii and trans¬ 
portation, binding the country together, 
Phe cliffs that ffank the vallcw provided 
stone; if need arose this could be ferried 
up or down the Nile. Clay. too. was 
available for less permanent biiikliiigs. 


U 
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?uch -A^ houses, and for tiiiiinportant 
tomb figures. Satisfacton' timber was 
scarce; the palm was not a desirable 
building material All hough at the out¬ 
set the Egyptians relied oti reeds of the 
lotus or the papvTUS bun died together 
and matted ^vith clay, when the build- 
mgs became nionumcntal the earlier 
system of conslTuctioii came to be 
adapted to slonc. 

These geognipbic'a] advantages were 
balanced by a few difficulties, llic floods 
of ibe Nile obliterated landmarks and 
so conipellctl an early dcvdopmerit of 
suin ej iiig to re establish boundaries. Dis¬ 
putes were bound to arise^ however, and 
a legal sislem must ha^c been devised 
to care for them. During Eg^■pt^s Icnig 
hi.ston' of over three ibonsand ycarSp four 
jKriods of strong go\cnimcnt rose and 
fell separated by ecnturics of weakness. 
These four periods coineirie with the 
times of artistic aclivitvv presnmably be- 
eansc they imposed settled conditions 
in which the arts could flourisln During 
the third cenlnry before Chris I an Eg>‘p- 
tian priest named Xfanethc} listed the 
rulers of Egypt according to dvmasties, 
thereby providing a convenient chrono¬ 
logical system. 

't he eatljc.st CfKxrh of strong go^crip 
merit is often called the Old Kingdom, 
comprising DiiTiasties II f'Vl which flour¬ 
ished alHuit 5000-^500 B.C. I1ie power 
of the rulers, whose capital wus at Mem¬ 
phis, declined during the Vl Dynasty, 
and Egypt subsided into chaos and ar¬ 
tistic imetivity^ after the brilliant achieve¬ 
ments of c*arly sculpture and the building 
of the PyTamidSp a condition from w tuch 
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I lie strong rulers of tlic Middle Kingdom 
fii6c^i785 Bc.) of the XI and XII 
13 >masties rescued her. Tlicn the feudal 
s\-stem set up by these kings at 'I'liebes 
ill turn dccared. The warlike Pharaohs 
of the X\'I11 Dynasty established the 
Empire or New Kingdom, as it is some* 
times called (1 loo b.c.) , It grew' in 
power through the XIX Dynasty, push* 
ing its conquests into Nubia in the south 
and into Mesopotamia or the Fertile 
Crescent to the iiorHic.ist; these were 
the Pharaohs who accomplished the 
bondage of Israel. Though still fairly 
strong, the XX Dynasty lacked the en¬ 
ergy of its predecessors; its wars were de¬ 
fensive, and it was followed by another 
time of weakness and foreign domina¬ 
tion wlicn the AssvTian warrior kings cap¬ 
tured the land. Finally, the XXVI Dy 
nasty fomied the Saite period (66^-515 
B.C.). named from its capital at Sais in 
the Nile delta, whose rulers drove out 
the Semitic invaders and returned to 
purely Egy ptian forms of cspressioii. Still 
later, the Greek Ptolemies and Koine in 
turn ruled Egypt, but the fact that Egyp¬ 
tian art clung to its native character in 
these later centuries as that of no other 
country has ever done to the same ex¬ 
tent. demonstrated the force of tradition 
in the Nile vallej-. 

Dll close inspection Egvptian art dif¬ 
fered slightly in each of these eras of 
history: the sculpture of the Old King¬ 
dom, for example, is realistic when com¬ 
pared with the conventionality of the 
Middle Kingdom, or svith the elegant or 
colossal w'orks of the Empire, but such 
sweeping generali/ations admit of many 
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exceptions. A broader view shows not 
divergence but unifoniiityp The art of no 
other country', even over a sliorter span 
of time, displays such adherence to estab¬ 
lished forms. 

1'Ill's continuity' was a consequence of 
Egyptian social and religious customS h 
'I he Pharaoh was the head of the state 
both in religion and politics. As priest 
and prince, from being the representative 
of the god on earth, be v^as soon to be 
himself deified, at first after death, and 
later even while alive. 'I he very" name 
Pharaoh, meaning ^great house," indi¬ 
cated his sanctity by so oblique a refer¬ 
ence to his sacred person. And yet the 
Pharaoh was not free^ the priesthood,^ 
whose figinehcad he was^ controlled him. 
The priests and the nobility' would not 
jeopardise their position by allowing 
change of any bind. Early in their chili- 
zation, the Egyptians found an espres- 
sioii in art so satisfactory to theiii that 
any change could only be for the worse. 
It is significant that the one period of 
esperimentation and comprative free¬ 
dom in Egyptian art occurred during the 
reign of Ikhnaton in the XVtII Dynasty, 
when the mlcr turned from polytheism 
to monotheism—3 departure from tradi¬ 
tion that was reversed by the priesthood 
after his death. 

'I "he nvost important aspect of Egyq> 
tiaii rcligicm in its bearing on art was 
the nature of its belief in the after life. 
Four com|?onents were present in every 
human being: the ka, or double, a de¬ 
material i/ed replica of the body, anal¬ 
ogous to our conception of a ghost- the 
bd, which approximates the soul m 


Christianity; the ithfi, or spark of divine 
fire; and the body. Immortality’ required 
the preservation of ail four. 'I'he ba and 
khuj as spiritual elementSp could be sus¬ 
tained by prayers and did not profoundly 
alfect art. Prcscniition of the body as 
the home of the however, involved 
mummification and, what is still more 
iinportant, protection of the mummy 
from damage. The Egyptians strained 
ev cry' nerve to preserv e their tombs in¬ 
tact since Hie ka Uv cd there. As the ka 
w'as ideiitic-al wfiHi the deceased, save in 
its lack of substance^ the tomb becanie 
a house for the dead, equipped to sup¬ 
port life after death and to make it en¬ 
joyable. Foreseeing the possibility of 
damage to or disintegration of the 
luuminyv the Egyptians placed one or 
more effigies of its owner with in the 
tomb, M substitutes that the ka might 
iiiliabit in case tbc body were destrovxd, 
these portrait s^tue^ were often made 
ill hard materials. Granite might be ex¬ 
pected to outlast wood or limestoiiCp and 
was preferable in that respect, though 
the difficulty of working granite rc- 
^trieted its usev ^Tid its hardness inilitHted 
against realism in portraiture. 

If the ka could exist in the mummv, 
or in the portrait statues, and live in the 
tomb, it had to be fed. The offerings of 
pious descendants supplied tbi^ want, 
but within a few generations this duty 
might be neglected. Since the kd w-as 
itself immatcriah its food and drink 
could lie carved or painted on the walls. 
F’roin this, it wa.s hut a step to tepicsent 
food in preparation, its productiouj, and 
eventually all the activities of life. Thus 
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the tomb became a picture book of 
Egv'ptian life. 

Mastabas (fig. 7), the characteristic 
tombs of the nobility in the Old King¬ 
dom, clustered around the PjTjmids at 
Gizch, the necropolis of ancient Mem¬ 
phis. Thej vary in length from 15 to 170 
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feet, from io to feet in height. Tlicse 
simple rectangular binlciiiigsarcorrenfef/; 
that is, laid out according to compos 
direclions, Tlie sides face north, cash 
soLitlu and west. The enter \^^a]ls are not 
vCTticah hut slc>pc i^^\'ard in the form 
called a batter. Such a battered w^ll is 
more stable than a vertical one^ and uas 
adopted no doubt because it promised 
greater pcrTnaneiice, From the top of 
the mastaba, a shaft descends through 
the mass into the rock below, leading to 
the burial chamber where the sarcoph¬ 
agus is placed. This shafh wdiich in 
some examples is more than loo feet 
deep, is filled w^th rubble after the coffin 
receives its mummy and the opening is 
scaled to disguise it as part of the roof. 
Little of value is interted with the body. 
A second cliamber^ called the serdab^ 
also is embedded in the mass without 


comnmnication from the outside. 
'Ihough often undccorated, this room 
contains the portrait of the owner, as 
vvcll as the treasure and utensils to sus¬ 
tain the for in his ethereal existence. 

Tlie only opning in the outer walls 
of the mastaba leads to the chapel where 
die living could place oficririgs for the 
dead. On one wall of the chapel a sculp¬ 
tured relief of the owifier sometimes 
comes tlirough a false door to welcome 
his descendants. Perhaps above or to 
one side of this door, the ownicr appears 
again, this time at table, paTtating of 
the offering. Scenes in paint or Icnv re¬ 
lief cover the other walls, and show the 
activities of the owner, and his wife, his 
children, his servants^ his ox, and his 
ass^ and cvci^ 'thing that is his. Through 
these decorationS;, the iu could enjoy in 
death what he had possessed in life. 

The colossal pvTamids are royal tombs. 
WTiatcver their origin, whether in a 
mound of stones or in a superposition of 
niastahas^ they are the outstanding mon¬ 
uments of the Old Kingdom. The largest, 
those al Gizch (fig. S), arc the sepul¬ 
chers of the IV Dynasty Pharaohs, So 
precisely were they oriented that one 
might see Polaris from any point in the 
long and narrow entrance passage, which 
led in turn lliTongli other passages too 
complex to describe in detail to the 
burial chamber in the center of the mass. 
After iiifermenip the blocks of stone 
slipped into these passages completely 
cut off the interior from the outside 
world* WTicre the entrance had been 
was concealed wdth the utmost care. It 
was all to 110 avail. Entrance to the pyra- 
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S. Pyiamtds an<! Spidm, Gizch (c. 1700-2600 b.c,) Limestone, p\Tamid height onfiTially 479'; 
breadth 767^ sphLii3^ tola] height. 66'. 


niids was forced e^eii in antiquit)'. Since 
the pyramids were closed, the chapel had 
to be separate, and tluis developed an 
independent existence. 

Tlie piTamids are composed of large 
blocks of stone cut with metal tools, and 
heaped step upon step to the apex. In 
proportion of width at the base to 
height, thcj' are almost pTCciselv 11 to 7^ 
which suggests that these numbers had 
special significance even at that time So 
huge an undertaking—the base of the 
Great Pyramid of Kliilfii is about 750 
feet square— presupposes an army of 
slavx^s acting imder the king's foremen. 
It has been calculated that ten thousand 
men must ha\c worked on them for 
twenh years. To Support, administer, 


and direct such an army of laborers 
argues organ being ability of a high order. 

1‘hese pyramids have alwas-s captured 
maii^s imagination. Although todov we 
see tlicm eomposed of flights of colossal 
steps, these steps w^erc shealhed vvith a 
smooth coating of limestone, the face of 
each forming one unbroken plane. Tliis 
strict adherence to geomclrv appeals to 
mans sense of organiimtion, just as does 
a crystal ball; nothing detracts from the 
unity. Blit a small model, capable of 
resting on the hand, may be eqnallv com¬ 
plete without stimulating awe. Surely it 
is the size of this simple form that makes 
it imposing^ Wc measure ourselves 
against it and feel overwhelmed. 

ITie shape of the p}Taniid is appro- 
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priate. Except perhaps for tlie cone, a 
]3)Tdmid is the most stable of geometric 
formas. Its immobility' of mass is the es¬ 
sence of pcnnanctice^ it comes as near to 
being eternal as any man-made obfect 
can. Not without reason base the Pyra' 
mids come to be associated with change- 
Icssiicss. 

I’he cost in labor of the Pyramids for¬ 
bade their being undertaken on so im¬ 
posing a scale by any but powerful mon- 
archs. Tlie Middle Kingdom abandoned 
them in favor of the shallow rock-cul 
tombs in the cliffs along the Nile valley. 
I’he best preserved arc at Beni Hasan, 
Here a small colonnaded portico gives 


access to the chapel. Its eokimns, like 
those with in, are not constructed, but 
allowed to remain wdicn Hic snrrouiiding 
rock is cut away. The functions of the 
serdab seem to have been combined vnth 
tlmse of the chapeh forming a niche or 
sanctnary* in it. A shaft to the burial 
chamber might be ent tlnougli the 
chapel floor, or into the cliff from in 
front of the portico. 

By the Empire period, it had become 
ob\'ious that no strengtli ol blocked pas- 
!jagcs within a tomb would avail to ex¬ 
clude tbievCS+Tlic visibility of the tomb 
advertised the treasure conecakd within, 
and the challenge was accepted by rob 
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bers of Egyptian days despite severe h\\^ 
against desecration. Yielding to neces- 
sit}', the Pharaohs of the Empire period, 
who dug their tombs in the V'^alley of the 
Kings near T'hebes, sacrificed the pres¬ 
tige of a visible tomb to security, Tlicy* 
chose lo tunnel a shaft into the foot of 
the cliffs. Hie existence of the tomb it¬ 
self was concealed by hroben stone, such 
as might have fallen from the cliffs. The 
tomb of Tutankhamen Teniaiucd intact 
until tlic hventieth century of our era, 
having defied searchers for more than 
three thousand years. The corridor-like 
shaft sometimes more than 400 feet 
long^ led to one or more decorated chain- 
bcTS^ furnished with models of all that 
the soul could desire. Although these 
deep^ rock-ent tombs add another step 
in the development of sepulchral design, 
and although the treasures of Egyptian 
art preserved in them are invaluable, as 
architecture they are negligible* To elab¬ 
orate an arcliitceturai setting not to be 
seen by a living cy^e would be absurd, at 
least to the modern mind. By this time 
the chapel wtis completely divorced from 
the tomb and \W2S placed near the river. 

However much their decoration tells 
ns of Egyptian life, the tombs as archi¬ 
tecture do not compare with the Eig^p- 
fian temples. One of the earliest pre- 
seiA ed is the IV Dymasty^ Temple of the 
Sphinx at Gis^eh (fig, which is con- 
iiectcd with the pyramid of Kliafra by 
a covered cause^vay. Exceptional in plan 
and in severity^ of design, its granite 
monoliths support plain granite beams, 
impressive through their austerity and 
iJreif reliance on beauty of maleriah In 


order to light the interior, its architect 
invented the clearstory, an architectural 
device that reached its apogee thousands 
of years later in the Christian church, 
't he roof over the central aisle was raised 
al>OAC the side aisles to allow space for 
small windows that admit shafts of light 
to Ehe interior, 

Wilde the Temple of the Sphin,x is 
exceptional the "I'emplc of Khonsd at 
Karnak {(ig. 10), ffom the Empire pe- 



iO. Temple of Koniak [e. lioo h.c.) 

Lluiestunc, c , 225's 10^'. 


riod. illustrates the normal elements of 
the Egyptian temple. An avciuic lined 
w'ith sphinxes introduces the axis along 
wdiich the principal units follow. The 
first part of the temple proper is the 
pylon^ a monumental gateway composed 
of two tall masses of masonry' flanking a 
door. Ihe Pharaoh who finished the 
building placed his obelisks and statues 
to either side in front of the pylon, which 
was further enlivened by flagpoles set in 
narrow grooves. Behind the pylon is the 
pcTistylef ail open court bounded by cob 
onnades on three or four sidc-s. ITis 
leads to the hypoaty k hall, where files of 
columns support a roof* The last prin- 
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cipal component of the plan, the sdne- 
ttidr}\ lies behind the halL 

rhese four ciements, pylon, perishk, 
hypostyk, and sanctuary illustrate se- 
q lienee of compositioiL I'he top or roof 
of each part bceoiiics lower from the 
entrance to the sanctuary. In answering 
movement, the b^poshk flmr is a few 
steps above that of the peristyle, the 
sanctuary a step above the liyirostyk. 
The height of each unit, therefore, less- 
ens as one proceeds. Moreoser, though 
the ojx’n peris hie is brill iajitly liglitcd,, 
the by post) k hall gets its light only 
tlirongli the door leading from the peri- 
stvlCn and is dark in conse'quence. while 
the sanctnarj, lighted Only from the 
hvpostjlep is still darker, t his progress 
sive darkening must have enhanced the 
mv'Stcry associated with the abode of the 
god. The mvsterv' w'as further ineleased 
bv the fact that the laity had access only 
to the peristyle and bypostykr whereas 
the sanctuary was reserved for the con¬ 
secrated priests of the god and, of course, 
tlic Pharaoh as the head of the state 
religion. I'luis the jicople could but 
dimly the ritual performed by the awe¬ 
some wtiitc-robed priests within. 

The visual stabilih of the battered 
walls of the pylon, like the same device 
in the mastaba, reveals again the Eg>]> 
tian craving for pcrmaiiciice that we 
liave already noticed in the pyramid. 
Pier and lintel eoustniction is almost 
universal because ol its stabilih' and 
simplieih'. Though the arch is known, its 
d) namic forces are contrary to the Egyp¬ 
tian genius and it is therefore restricted 
to utilitarian striietures. 'J’hc Rat roof is 


inevitable in this mhilcss climate. The 
hvposh'le hall in the great 1 emple of 
Amon Ra at Karmik [fig. 12), in the 
XIX Dyna.sh, is too large to be even 
dimly lighted frcjm the peristyle. Phis re¬ 
quired a clearstfm taller than die tenta 
tiv e one in the Temple of the Sphin?£. 

Some of the most chaTactCristic Egyp¬ 
tian forms seem to recollect priniitive 
construction in mud reinforced by lotus 
or papyrus reeds. If a clay w^ll vvcic 
strengthened with a surface of vertical 
reeds, these stems would have to be 
anchored to the wall near its top, A 
horizontal bundle of reeds could effect 
this. In time the weight of clay might 
bend outward the tips of the reeds above 
the anchor. Perhaps this accounts for 
tlie typical Egyptian couuce over the 
door of the I'emple of Morus at Edfil 
(fig, 11)t which curves outw'ard in a 
quarter circle above a small round 
molding. 

The du^itered column, whose ^rliest 
examples date from the Old Kiiigdomp 
looks like a bundle of loti^ or papyrus 
stems strapped togctlier just below the 
capital. These plant forms no doubt 
sheathed a core of clay, llic Empire pe¬ 
riod sometimes smoothed over the sur¬ 
faces of the separate reeds but retained 
to the end the horizontal band under 
the capital (fig. 12). Moreoverp whether 
clustered or round, the colunni bulges 
slightly outward just above the base, and 
is enriched by painted leaves, like the 
stems of certain plants just above tlie 
roots. Tire proportions of these columns 
were adapted to stone when that ma¬ 
terial came into use. 
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The Cfipital is that part of the coltinin 
abow the shaft. Three h-pes of Egy ptian 
capitals derive from buds, flowers, or 
leaves, Tlie first is shaped Jibe closed 
buds above lire several stems of clustered 
shafts. Or as a single bud when the sliaft 
is round. In either case, sepals are 
paiirted on it, lire open fiower of the 
lotus inspires the second, or campaiii- 
form, capital, like an inverted bell dec¬ 
orated with petals and sepals. Tire third 
t)'pe with leaves curling out from its 
surface is usually later, llicsc Irpes are 
not wholly satisfactory in cither stiuctuTC 
or design. The aesthetic purpose of a 
capital is to afford a transition for the 
eye from tiic vertical shaft to the hori¬ 


zontal beam above. The campaniform 
capital does this well, but tlic presence 
of a tall block abore it interrupts this 
transition. In the bud capital, no at- 
tempt at all is nradc to perform tliis func¬ 
tion; on the contrary, its constricting 
lines accentuate the cliange from vertical 
to horizontal, .so that the beam appears 
to be impaled on tlie shaft. The struc¬ 
tural purpse of the capital is to provide 
a larger surface than the top of the shaft 
to support the ends of bRiins. Here again 
the hud capital, whose hearing surface 
may be smaller in diameter than the 
shaft, fails, and although the campani- 
form capital and the similar palm-leaf 
type may seem to be satisfactory, their 
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thin rims too fragile to give even the 
appearance of adecjuate siippcrL Tims 
neither the bell nor the bud tvpes, the 
commonest forms of Egyptian capital, 
can be judged as entirely success fid, 
though the bell sha] 5 c is the better one. 
The Eg}'ptian temple w-as ab\^ys 
adorned with sculpture and painting, 
sometimes so richly as to lose the \ti1uc 
of contrast. For example, the Temple 
of lIoru$ at Edfu (fig. ii) of Ptolemaic 
times shows the walls of the pylon cov¬ 
ered with low-Tclicf sculpture. This de¬ 
picts the prowess of the king captming 
and slaying his enemies^ The Pharaoh 
is dravLTi at larger scale than the others 
to emplia.-iizc his superiority. Similar 
scenes line the walls of the peristyle in 
Egj'ptian temples, but in the Inqicjshle 
Iiall the action is less violent. This cham¬ 
ber is conceived as a microcosm of the 
world; around the lower w^lls and at the 
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bottom of the columns lu.xuriant plants 
flourish in low relief, birds flutter above 
them, and gold Star^ sparkle on a blue 
ceiling. Prayers in hierogHphics and 
representations of ceremonial enrich the 
sanctuary' and the rooms around it 
whicli Egyptologists believe were de¬ 
signed to house fhc equipment and treas¬ 
ure of the temple. 

This type of temple constitutes the 
bulk of Egj’ptian arcliitccturc- In the 
henii-spcos temple, illustrated bv the 
Mortiiaiy^ Temple of Queen Matshepsit 
of the XV''] Ii Dynasty at Deir-eFBaharj^ 
the sanctuary' and hy post vie ate en¬ 
tombed in the rock, but the ^jpen courts^ 
corresponding to the peristyles in con¬ 
structed temples, rise one above another 
as terraces. Hero wc may see employ ed 
the sIxteen-sIded shaft. It was developed 
by cutting off the comers of square piers^ 
such as those in the Temple of the 



12. Hyfiostyk Ha!!, Tetiipk of Amoii Ra, Kimsk [c. bx.) \iodd. Metropolitan 
New Vnrt. Ccntui] columns high, 12' diameter. 
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Sphinx, and then again cutting the cot- 
nets. Tilt- repeated vertical lines so pro¬ 
duced dramatize the idsi of support, of 
upuard or do'ftniuard movement in the 
column; and the simplicih of the courts 
surrounded by such shafts cominands a 
respect that is hardly attained in the 
sumptuous architecture of the usual 
temple. 

In the speos tenipls, such as that of 
Rameses II of ihe XIX Dynast} al Abd 
Siinbcl (fig, 15), not only arc the sane- 
hiar} and lurpostylc cut out of the living 
rock, but the peristyle is also. I'he ar¬ 
rangement and the architectural vocahu- 
iar} are not substantially different from 
those already discussed. Carved figures 
of Osiris, god of the uiulcnvorld, stand 
before and m part supplant the piers 
within the temple, hut this 
exceptional motive is knoun in normal 
temples. Externallvp the only visible unit 
is the pylon, with its gigantic guardian 
statues, cut from the face of the cliff, 

riic human craving for permanence, 
more pronounced in Egjpt than else¬ 
where, is confined to Egypt's religious 
architecture. 7 lie immortaJily of the 
gods dictated this need in their homes, 
white a belief in the after life* immeas- 
tirably longer tlian matins sojourn on 
earth, called for a similar tiritclessticss 
in the tomb. Houses for the living, even 
the royal palace, need be no more than 
temporary. Mud brick sufficed for them, 
and as a consequence thej^ have v-an- 
ished, though the ty pe and method of 
construction have affected Egyptian 
builcling. 

i\t its best, the scale of Egs'ptian ar- 


chitccturc and its mstiiict for geometric 
mass endow it with an imposing but 
austere diameter, as in the pviamids, 
even if it lacks the darih', delicacy, and 
sophistication of tlig Greek, oi the com¬ 
plex organization of the ikoinan. 'Ilioiigh 
some of its forms, like the clustered col¬ 
umn and the hud capital, derive from 
plants, tlic forms themselves are well 
adapted to the stone medium, while 
other itnifs, such as the pylons, are con- 
ceiitd in stone, with a inonumentality 
rarely equaled and never surpassed by 
later civilisations. In the smaller tem¬ 
ples. organization dominates the ordered 
sequence of one element after another. 
However, in some of Egypt’s greatest 
buildings, the Pharaohs sacrificed unity 
to their desire to outstrip Hicir prede- 
CTSsors in siite, by adding to a plan al¬ 
ready crmiplcte in itself other hypostyk 
halls, other peristyles, and especially 
other pylons. 1’he largest temples, those 
of Jvarnak and Lusor, are tlie worst of¬ 
fenders; in consequence, they seem to 
sprasvl. Finally, the inordinate love of 
decoration defeats one of its important 
functions: if decoration be for accent, 
too much of It results in equal emphasis 
everywhere, k-asing an accent novihcrc. 

Naturally the same religious factors 
mold Egyptian sculpture that play so 
largo 3 part in shaping the arehitcetiirc. 
It is ciistomaTy to speak of Egyptian 
sculpture of the Old Kingdom as real- 
LStie, or of the Middle Kingdom as con¬ 
ventional, blit one must realize at the 
outset that these lernis arc relative, tf 
by realism sve understand an attempt to 
reproduce nature, and by eonveiitionaU 
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isni a willingness to accept certain 
shapes as symbolical or tj pical of tiatural 
fomis^ then we must admit that the 
most realistic Egyptian statue is convcip 
tional when compared with a Ronian 
portrait (fig. 76). Moreover^ statues of 
Pharaohs are usually idealized; that is^ 
their individuality is minimized and 
their features canxd in general terms to 
suggest their power and immortality. 

Certain traits persist from dynasty lo 
dynast}^ The desire for permanence dic¬ 
tates the choice of materials and the 
dimensions of the sculpture, llie love of 
size, apparent in the Pyramids, is obvi¬ 
ous in the Sphin:s (fig. 8)* This mon¬ 
ster's head, with an ear larger than a 
man, is an idealized portrait of the 


Pharaoh Kfiafra of the IV DynastVp with 
whose pyramid the Sphinx is conneeted. 
Or agaiu^ in the colossi of Rameses II 
at Abu Simbcl (fig. 15) from the Em¬ 
pire period, about 65 feet bigh, the 
effectiveness results from their enormous 
scale. Size in itself may not ensure per¬ 
manence hut at least it suggests it. The 
selection of obdumte materials, how¬ 
ever, is a more effective way of assuring 
durability. Though such soft media as 
limestone and satidstone, and even w-ood, 
are employ cd> the banlcT stones like 
granite, basalt, and diorite are common 
in Egjptbn sculpture, in spite of the 
difficulties involved in w^orking them. 
The use of an effigy as a substitute for 
the body, in case it should be destroyed* 
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created a demand for portraits. This re- 
quircti a Tnf>dcratc real ism, most pro¬ 
nounced in the Old Kiiigdom, where it 
appears especially in the heads. How¬ 
ever, such realism is apt to be present 
in inverse raiiti to the social position 
of the subject, 't he Seated Scribe (fig. 
from the Old Kingdom, now in the 



14. Seated Snibe {<?, zjeso Louvre, Paris. 
Limestone, painted red^ 11* high. 


Louvre, betrav'S his sedentary oceupa- 
tioii by the rolls of flesh on his torso. In 
naive fashioiip^ his toes appear to have 
sunk into the limestone bichck so that 
only three are visible. But in the head, 
the artist displays his power of observa¬ 
tion. He rccord.s the lx)ny slmcturc of 
the skull; the eyes and mouth rev^eai the 
Scribe s close attention to the dictation 
of his master. .As on most Egyptian 
statues, the mule flesh is painted redp. 


the inlaid eyes arc colored white with a 
black pu]>il and iris, to enhance the 
effect of life. 

Tlic Seated Scribe belongs to the sers^- 
ant class. Qn the other hand, Ranefer 
(fig. 16) in the V Dynasty^ represents 
tJie dominant priesthood. Mis pose, the 
commonest in Egyptiaii sculpture, shows 
him walking, tlie left foot forw-ard, the 
weight evenly distributed l>etwccn the 
feet, the a.xis of the body E;rect_ While 
some concern for the details of nature 
is obvious in the articulated toes and 
knees, and in a few' indications of the 
torso, nevertheless, the treatment of the 
sharp shin, nano^v hips, broad shoulders, 
and the absence of much anatomical 
detail prove that for such a person a 
generalised ap|3Carance was preferred. 
By this stately pose, and above all by 
the head, the artist has iwitrayed a per¬ 
son independent and accustomed to 
command^ Ranefer at once depicts an 
individuaf atid the class to which he Ijc- 
longs. We must regard some of the con- 
locutions as expressions of the materiak 
l or instance, the slab at his back not 
only strengthens the statue but preserves 
the cubic form of the block of stoitc 
from wliitb the figure was licwm. The 
body follows the original limits of this 
block, the sbonicicrs estend as far as 
they ma;; the arms bang vertical, and 
therefore the hips are small to permit 
room for the arms within the prism of 
stone. 

iT Statues of the lower classes are 
carved with nurderate realism, those of 
the Phar.aohs, because of their semi- 
divine character, arc idealized. The 
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1:5. Khiifrii. dclalT, from the 'rcrnplt of the 
SphJnx ( c. z-^oo-z^QO &,c,) Kabotial Ntiiscitin, 
Cniiro. Diorift:, complete figure 5^6'^ high. 


regular features ai^cl absence of individib 
-Ahty create an ideal or even god like 
personage in tlie tliorite Khafra (fig^ 15) - 
No later age has ever surpassed the maj' 
csty and serenih- of this five fhoiisiind^ 
year-old masterpiece. It is outs landing 
for its related masses, its sculpturesque 
reposCp it$ feeling for the maleriah and 
its delail selected uitli an eye to expres¬ 
sive and decorative ^atne more than for 
tepresentation, though that also is served 
to some extent. Tlie simplified forms 
may be due in part to the materiah but 
it seeiirs probable that the idealiz-ation 
is an attribute of die ro}al sitter, and 
therefore deliberate. 

In spite of occasional masterpieces, 
such as the seated Khafra or the Ranefer, 
and in spile of the siniplifica.tion and 
feeling for the TnatCriah any eonsidcr- 
able numlicr of Egjptian figures in the 


^7 

round appear monotonous. Tins nni- 
forniih' results in part from the limited 
number of t}'pcs the sculptor was al¬ 
lowed to develop. T he most common 
IS the standing or walking ty| 5 e with one 
foot for\^■ard- The figure may also sit On 
:i block, flr crOSs-lcggcd on the floor. Or 
more rarely kneel on both knees. Beyond 
these possibilities the sculptor seldom 
experimented. Tills rc| 5 etitioii of pose is 
the more pronounced since all these at¬ 
titudes approximate a cubic form and 
res[?cct the law of frontalih’; that is, 
a rigid vertical it}' of the bf>dy with no 
deviation of its axis from side to side, no 
bending of the body^ a 13d but little ani¬ 
mation. I’liese types, established at flic 
da\m of Egyptian history?, remain um 
changed through its dusk, three thou¬ 
sand years later. But tradition enforced 
uniformity in Egypt in other ways. A 
comparison of the Rancfcr (fig. 16) and 
the colossi of Ramescs 11 (fig. 15) is 
illuminating here. There is convention 
in both^ but in the former the narrow 
hips* sharp shins* and simplified forms 
may be dclitjcratc* so largely do they en- 
liancc the design. In the latter, the legs 
and arms, the puffy cheeks, the phara¬ 
onic headdress seem j 3 crfiincton\ Ab¬ 
sorbed by the scale at which he is 
working, the seulptor is content with 
these conventions because by the XIX 
Dynasty^ they have been sanctioned by 
age-old custom. 

Although tradition plays a large role 
in sculpture in the round* it is even 
more obvious in sculpture in relief or in 
pin ting, two modes of expression that 
in Egypt are basically one, since the re- 
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16. Rjjneftr (c. 1500 ft.e,) Cairo Mriscirin. 
Limestone, painted red, lugh. 


lief i$ almost flat and regularly 
|uintcd. Indeedt painting \ii''as a hand¬ 
maid to relief sculpture, or a cheap sub¬ 
stitute for it. Tlircc methods were iu 
common use. The first, low or bas-relief 
proper, consists of figures cars’ed with a 
slight projection from the background. 
In sunk relief, the figures are also mod¬ 
eled but the surrounding background is 
not Cut back to allow them to project; 
consequently each object is embedded 
behind tlie surfaces around it. The third 


and cheapest method, scratcli relief, en¬ 
graves the outlines of its figures but 
makes no attempt to model them within 
the limits of that outline. 

Tlie exquisite bas-relief of Seti T Offer¬ 
ing to Osiris (fig. 17), from the XIX 
Dynasty, in his mortuary' temple at 
Abydos, shoe's the same subtlety of de¬ 
tail as does the figure of Khafra. No 
amount of convention can destroy the 
delicacy of the planes that indicate the 
light garment worn by the Pharaoh, the 
bodily forms seen through it, or the ele¬ 
gance resulting from tlicsc refinements. 
Such a relief bespeaks a sculptor of real 
sophistication, sensitive to the decora¬ 
tive possibilities of line and of subtle 
changes of surface. 

Such reliefs as this adorned the tem¬ 
ple walls and the chapels in tombs. As 
vve have seen, these reliefs were practical 
in purpose, to record and glorify the ex¬ 
ploits of the kings, to depict religious 
practices, or to perpetuate by representa¬ 
tion human activities ncccssarv to the 
life hereafter. As such, they become 
pictogiaphs w'hose legibility is of cardi¬ 
nal importance, nicir over-abundance 
as decoration is due to this purpose: the 
more recorded, the better. ITie Egyptian 
distaste for blank walls is to be ex¬ 
plained by their desire to tell as much as 
possible; they often added hieroglyphics 
to whatever spaces were not filled by 
Ggiirw or other represented objects. To 
this need for exposition, aesthetic con¬ 
siderations were subordinated. 

Many of the conventions of Egyptian 
reliefs are also traceable to this caitse. 
The peculiar angularity' of tlie figures re- 
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stilts from each part being clra\m in its 
most easily Tccognizablc shape, its most 
characteristic attitude. The feet are 
drawn in profile (Plate i, facing p. i6S), 
regardless of the pose of the figure. It is 
easier to achic^'C a shape that uall be 
ini mediately recognized as a foot when 
drawn in profile than when dra^sTi from 
the front, from wliicli point of view the 
foot would ha\ c to be foreshortened or 
rendered in perspective. That Seti I (fig. 
17) has two right feet did not bother his 
sculptor so long as the feet were read- 
able* nor need it bother us. The profile 
view is maintained from the feet through 
the hipSp but at the iv-aist the body half 
turns so that the shoulders are repre¬ 
sented facing front, again bceaii?^ they 
are readily identifiable in that position. 
For the same reason^ ihe head is in pro¬ 
file, but the eye in full front, llius, the 
figure consists of an alternation of the 
facing and profile positionsp each de¬ 
signed to be legible, c^-en if I he result 
seems incoiignious to eyes conditioned 
by realistic painting. 

Such figures, and indeed all objects in 
the scciiCn are painted in a few^ standard 
tones, laid on in flat wushes^ that is, 
within an outline no change of color or 
sulne occurs. We must not expect shad- 
ows in Egyptian painting. This method 
is known as line and flat tone. The avail¬ 
able palette was simple, too. A brict- 
red tone dbtinguishes the fiesh of men; 
ochre-ycilow of women. Hair and the 
pupil and iris of the eye are blackp 
though the ball of the tyc is wliite. 
These tonesp with green, blue, and a few' 
otherSp may depict details of necklaces 
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17. Scii I Offeriwg to Osiris, AlH‘do$ [ff, t|O0 
B.C.) Limestone. 


or the varied tones of birdsp animals^ 
trees, and w ater. It is a primitive metho^ 
nawc, but clear through its conventions. 

Certain other arbitrarj do ices must 
also be described. An obvious wav of 
emphasizing one figure in a group is to 
enlarge that figure. The owner may be 
several time^ as large as his servants. 
Often the husband is drawn at a bigger 
scale than his wife; for example, the 
queen of Rameses II at Abu Simbel 
(fig, ij) stands between his legs. Of 
courscp the smaller size of subordinates 
permits a greater number of them within 
any area. Rather than break up the wall 
into separate scenes, the Egy^^tian artist 
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treats his minor figures m Ixnidsi, allow¬ 
ing one incident to cani,' over into the 
next with nothing like a frame to sepa¬ 
rate them. A further result of tlie small 
Mzc of minor characters is that several 
Irands of tliem are possible, one aliove 
another. A moclcrn painter, by apphing 
perspective, may arrange one action be¬ 
hind another with the plane of the 
ground receding into the distance. I’he 
ligjptian painter, without perspeetive. 
draws a single lirie to represent the 
ground^ scatters his figures along it, and 
then repeats anotlier ground line alx>ve 
their heads. 

These convenHons negate an\' illusion 
of space. In perspective, a larger figure 
may appear to be closer to us than 
sinalleT ones, but this is not so wlien 
btith sizes stand on a single grontid line. 
1 hen llicy all appear to lx: in one planCp 
that of the wall. Only \^hcn one form 
overlaps anotlier do \ve have any indira' 
tioii of its relative position in spaec. 
Perhaps as something intangible, the 
Jig}ptian painter was indifferent to 
space, 'rhe absence of |5efS|3CCtive has 
several other ctinscqnences. If a number 
of persons arc engaged in tlie same ac¬ 
tion, or if more than one identical object 
is to be recorded, instead of representing 
each one beliind the other, the artist 
draw^ one fjf them in the required pos¬ 
ture, and tlien Tcpcats the front lialf of 
his cmtlinc as ofteii as luny be neces.saiy% 
1’ll is sene's well for things that stand on 
the ground^ hut wliat of things that par¬ 
allel the plane of the ground? Two solu¬ 
tions arc possible, A lake or a river maj 
be psiinted in cross section witli fish 


swimming in the bine viatcr. Or it may 
be represented as though seen from 
aboic—fundamentally the same profile 
full-front device used in figures. 1'fins, 
wc see a lake as tljough fnim the air, 
but the trees on its bants and even tlie 
figures within Hie poaid arc drawn from 
the side. Finally, in the details of na¬ 
ture, the artist redutes many things to 
patterns: the loins or pjpyriis stems in 
a liiarsli, or the zigzag lines on a blue 
background to indicate water, 

"'J'he bulk of Egyptian decoration con¬ 
sists of these formulas, established early 
and followed by generation after genera¬ 
tion of aTtisLs. Rigid though they are, a 
wide ^arict)^ of action can be indicated 
within them. Indeed tliey form a script 
less limited in its possibilities of expres¬ 
sion than many languages. Moreover, 
til is eoiivciitionalih' w as imposed OH tllC 
artist by his patrons; it is unreasonable 
to suppose tliat be adhered to it through 
in?jbilih' to observe nature. Convention 
is more pronounced in the hninan fig¬ 
ure than in other objects, where we may 
suppose conser^alistii Avas less necessary 
to preserve the .sitiius quo. Eveti in the 
figure, there are sonic departures from 
the norm. Semitic captives are distin¬ 
guished from Egyptians not only by 
their costumes, but by their bearded 
faces and prominent nosesj Nubia ns, by 
their color and their negroid features. 
Rarely the profile full-front tradition is 
abandoned: for example, a painting of 
dancing girls and the musicians who 
pla> for them is a elcai attempt at nat¬ 
uralising created during the reign ot 
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Ikhnatoiv when the power of priestly 
cniiscnatism was momentarih broken. 

A genuine love of nahue impels the 
painter to observe and record some of 
her minutiae. If papyrus in a swamp 
tends to become a [Kittern. its details arc 
precise, l^he famous Geese froin Med urn, 
a masterpiece dating from the Old King¬ 
dom, repeats the cxilors and outlines of 
those fowls with great fidelih: the shrike 
and other birds on the walls of the tomb 
of Khimmiiotcp at Beni Hasan, from 
the Middle KingdonT, are no mere sym¬ 
bols; they are readily identifiable. In 
part, this naturalism may be attribulcd 
to the artist's desire to make them rec- 
ogni/.able for what ihc\ are, hnt in any 
case he has not reduced them tu a for¬ 
mula. 

Many reliefs and paintings, 

despite their coriventionSp are interesting 
for the same reason that the figurines 
once buried in the tombs but now dis- 
plavcd in museums arouse the curiosily 
of visitors. I hcj^ proiidc a pntiraina of 
a rich and voTied culture, and bring us 
close to the very esislenee of the pist. 

MESOPOIAMIA 

Like the Egyptian civilixalion, that of 
Mesopotamia began in the fourth mil- 
letuvinm before Christ. Born in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley* it spread through 
the whole of the Fertile Crescent, which 
lx>uiids the deserts of Arabia on the 
north and west. By 3000 b.c., the non- 
bemitie bumcrian triljcs were ahead}' 
settled in city kingdonrs, and had l>eguu 
to make the contributions of this region 
to eiv'ili/atton. These kingdoms strug¬ 


gled with each other for survival, and 
al.wi W'ith the Semitic Akkadians, who 
conquered them about 1750 B.C-, but 
through tlie rest of the millcnniuTn 
the balance of power in Babylonia 
shifted back and forth l>etwccn Semitic 
and non Semitic tribes. During the sec¬ 
ond millciitiiuni. the Sciuitie Asswians 
were slow!} rising to pr>wcr and laying 
the foundations for their empire, w^hich 
flourished under strong mlers froin the 
ninth to the seventh centuries. Finally, 
at the cud of the seventh ceIltu^v^ the 
Assvrian capital at ^^inc^■eh v\'as utterly 
destroved bv tlie Chaldeans from Baby¬ 
lonia, who were tlicmselvcs in the next 
eentnrv to fall befote the might of 
Persia. 1 'hc Fertile Ctescciit gave birth 
to three of the great faiths of the 
world—]udaism. Christianity, and Mo- 
haniiuedanisjn. Our system of chronol- 
og}' atid the source of astroiiomy are 
traceable to Mesopotamia; its cuneiform 
writing, by means of wedge-shaped 
marks* evolved Into an alphabet that 
served as the origin of all Western writ¬ 
ten languages, 

^^'hereas Egyptian aTchitcctme at its 
outset was hampered bv a lack of timber 
suitable for building, the lower part of 
the Tigris-Enphrates valley provided 
neither wood nor stone, 'lliesc materials 
had iQ be brought from a distance; on 
tlie other hand, clay pits alKumded. 
Gonsequenth an architecture in brick 
developed. 1 he relative absctice of stone 
hampered sculpture even more, since 
although clay is easily modeled. Us 
prod nets are iieither monumental nor 
durable. Thus, the corpus of Mesopn- 
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art h limited compared to that 
of Eg\ pt. 

Like the Egaptians^ the Sumerians be¬ 
lieved in a life after dcat]i> but in their 
religion the after life did not depend on 
the preservation of the body, or on the 
sustenance of the spirit by physical ob¬ 
jects or representations of them. Since 
the religious motive* which in Egv'pt 
had demanded an illustration of exist- 
ence, was absent, ^ve find no such total 
record of life here as we did in the Nile 
\'alley^ In its place, the artists celebrate 
the king and his exploits in hunting and 
warfare; the more so since most of the 
sculpture preserved to us appears to hav'e 
been executed at the royal command. 
Divinities are represented either as pro¬ 
tectors of the king or as worshiped by 
him. 

One consequence of the difference of 
religion from that of Egv^t is that the 
tomb ceases to be an architectural prob¬ 
lem, In its place is the palace; and of 
course the templCp or at least the temple 
tower, is prominent. The latter* a fea¬ 
ture of the Palace of Sargon at Klioisabad 
(fig. 19) built during the eighth century 
ax:,, in mass is like the Egyptian pyramid. 
Here it only part of the palace 
chapel, but in large independent exam¬ 
ples, the temple consisted of six or 
seven stages, whose vertical faces were 
laced by ramps that gave access to the 
shrine of the god on the top. This tower, 
called a ^iggurnt, was exactly Qrfentcd 
with its angles pointing to the cardinal 
points of the compass. Built of unbaked 
brick, perhaps faced with glazed brick, 
each section vv^s colored, llcrodotu.s de¬ 


scribes the cih^ walls at Agbatana, which 
wTis inspired by the Mesopotamian cul¬ 
ture, as having the battlements colored 
w^iite^ blacks scarlet, blue, orange, silver, 
and gold in that order, a sequence of 
tones rising to a chmax of brilliance. 

Because of their material, these zig- 
gurats ha^x disintegrated into mounds 
of clay, but they must have bad a garish 
audacih' in antiquity. However, it seems 
doubtful that they' could ever have 
rivaled the pvTamids in grandenr. For 
one thing, the material lacks the impli- 
catEon of permanence that stone gives 
us; for another, the stepped forn^ has 
not the austerity of the Egyptian geo¬ 
metric monuments. 

The palaces of the Asswian king^ 
were both military and domestic in pur¬ 
pose. The huge platform, vvliicli at 
Khorsabfld served as a bastion in the 
cih^ fortifications, raised the place 60 


iS. PctltfCtf q/ Scfrggji. Klior^bad [ 
firC.j 1050' Wide X 1 detp. 
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19 , PdfiTce of SefTipnn, tChoc^bad (722-705 b.C.) Front Cr 1050' long. 


feet above tlie lei cl of the cih^ (6g. ig). 
The task involved in building this mass 
of brick, 1140 by 1050 feet in dimen' 
sionsH staggers the imagination, and 
could onlv have been accomplished by 
slai-c bbof, the unwilling sen'ice of war 
captives^ To %oid any moisture that 
might find its w^y into this pile, it was 
honevcombed with drains. These \vere 
arched to cam' the weight above them. 
In the absence of other materials;, brick 
was also emplojcd for the single-story 
palace. Probably the roof w-as used as a 
terrace in the cool of the evening, as it 
certainly w^s in Palestine at the other 
end of the Fertile Cicsecnt. Several 
liiblical incidents, such as the story of 
David and Bathshcba, refer to this use 
of the roof. 

The plan of the Palace of Saigon at 


Kliorsabad (fig. 18) consists of several 
courts surrounded by long and narroiv 
rooms. One large court fonntd the nu¬ 
cleus of the seri'ice quarters; another, 
the men's portion, accommodated the 
king and his retainers; and a third cor¬ 
responded to the harem. Tlic presence 
of a ziggurat indicates tliat a temple w'as 
incorporated in the palace complex, like 
the chapels of medicial fortresses. The 
multiplieitj^ of chambers and courts of¬ 
fered opportunities in design, which 
w^c only partly seized. lu %o far as the 
courts expressed the purposes of the 
palace, we may characterize the design 
as functional. It is less successful iu the 
lack of relation betw^eeii the parts* and 
the seemingly indiscriminate location of 
the rooms around the courts. The units 
of the Egyptian temple w'crc related to 
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one another; the nooms hete are not. 
However, before we condemn these 
builders, let tts remember two things, 
Wilh their knowledge of the purposes 
of these parts, they may ha^c had more 
reason for thi$ apparent disorder than 
we can guess. Secondly^ the problent 
they i^^ere facing was more complex 
than that offered in the Egjptianp or 
for that matter the Creek, temple. 

llic narrow shape of the rooms re¬ 
sults from the material and the system 
of construetion it iniiposed. Sunbaked 
brick LS not strong; it does not lend itself 
to a columnar sjstern, like that of the 
Eg\^ptians, although remains sho\^' that 
brick columns were employed in rare 
cases. Instead, it suggests thick walls 
with a$ few [jpenings as possible: pre¬ 
cisely what we see in this plan. Still 
more importantp since a brick is too 
small to ser\'C as a licam^ and since the 
region pro\jded no adequate timber 
nearer than the cedars of Lebation, the 
Mesopotamian builders were compelled 
to develop the arch and l aiilt as a means 
of covering spec. The drains in the 
platform show that seiera! forms of 
\'ault were knovm. It seems certain that 
the long narrow' rooms were so planned 
prtly to facilitate covcrii^g them v^ith 
semicyiiiidTic'al, or barrel vaults. No 
doubt somCj if not alh of the Sqiiarc 
chambers were domed. 'Iliese vaults 
might have been \isiblc extemally* hut 
the evidetite indicates that the roof 
above them \v^s gcncially levek \nth a 
solid filling of brick or clay between the 
vaults. Hic weight of this form of roof¬ 


ing provided a further reason for the 
solid w'alls. 

1'he description of such a palace 
sounds forbidding, but textile hangings 
and carpels, sumptuous in color, miti¬ 
gated the severity of tlic interior. That 
part of the world has always been famous 
for its rngs. Indeed, the slab that pirved 
the entrance to the Palace of Sen¬ 
nacherib at Konyunjik w^s carved with a 
ptterti derived from rugs, hut trans¬ 
muted into stone because of the wear to 
l>e expected iti this location. Also brick, 
glazed and painted with patterns or fig¬ 
ures or animal designs, accented door- 
w'ays and other impcirtant features, Rut 
sculpture provided the most interesting 
dcccjration. Monsters carved in stone 
guarded the portals, while friezes or 
bands of sculpture in low relief adorned 
the interiors aiid recounted the proT.vc$s 
of the monarch in arms or in the hunt- 
As in Egjpt, so in Mesopotanvia the 
early sculpture displayed a degree of 
realism absent in later work. The frag- 
mentarj- hgiires from I'ell^p carved in 
the twenty-fourth century b.c., especially 
that of Cudea^ Patesi of Lag^sh {fig, 
20), arc the best known. Wliethcr 
standing or seated with the bands folded 
in dcfCTCnee, these statues adhere to the 
law of frontaljt\' as do the Egv'ptian. 
One consideration, not present in Eg} pt, 
hampered an}' tendency the sculptor 
may have had toward anatomical real¬ 
ism: Egyptian men were clad only in a 
loin cloth; both sc^xes in Babylonia and 
/Vssyria encased their bodies in robes nf 
heavy stuffs. The cylindrical mass pro¬ 
duced by these garments adds to the 
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20. Gudca, of Liigash (ir, 2^00 »,c,) Uuvti;. Parts. Diopts, 30^ high. 


sense of weight nnd of simplified form 
to produce Ji scidpluresquc result. Never- 
thclesSp the garment blocks the sculp¬ 
tor's opportunit)' to study the human 


form. That these artists were capable of 
observation and considered $ome accu¬ 
racy of anatomy worthy of attention ap¬ 
pears iu those parts of the body that 
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ttniniiicd unclothed. The joints of the 
toeSi, the toenails, and the sinews of the 
foot are eniphasi^ed. J'lie fleshy arms 
art fnllr muscled, and the bojiy struc¬ 
ture of the head, missing in this esam- 
pte, is clcurly perceived. For details, 
patterns replace realism, a phcnometion 
eommon in the early stages of art in 
many countries, 'llie hcan' ev'ebrovvs, a 
racial trait, form a lierringbone design 
of lines engraved in the stone; the hair 
is reduced to a Fomuila; and fritigcs of 
drapery are also abstract. Nonetheless, 
the squat proportions, large lieads^ and 
sinipliRcatioii endow these statues witli 
a sculpt lira! feeling that almost rivals 
the best of Egi ptian work, 

III later Assyrian times, examples of 
sculpture in tlie round arc even less 
connnon. The mdpient realism of the 
Cudea disapjxars in the ninlh-centun' 
Ashur-uasir-|>;ih in the British Museum. 
Cut from a tkin slab of stuiie^ the linear 
conventions are more proneimeed. Rows 
nl artifleial curls alternating with j^ig^g 
l)ands portray a fonnal beard. Heavy 
eyebrows join o\er the root of a Semi tie 
nose. Kinged ridges accentuate the biilg- 
hig eyes of the figure. Rolx:5 cover the 
body from shoulders to toes, and their 
p.itttTji-likc details absorb the sculptor's 
attention. The artistic impetus of the 
early phases of Mesopotamian art has 
faded into formalism. 

One peculiar coueeption is illustrafed 
bv the creatures who guard the entrance 
to tlic Assyrian palaces. I’hesc are nut 
cut in the round, since they do not stand 
free of the walk nor arc thev in relief 
in the ordlnarv sense of that term, since 


the slab is carved at one end as wd] as 
on tlic side. Because of their architec- 
tural position, they arc carved in the 
three quarter round. These curiosities 
have the bodv and feet of a lion, or 
sometimes of a bull, the wing'; of a 
bird, and a human head crowned w ith 
the horTTcd headdress peculiar to deities 
in Mesopotamia. The primitive love of 
pattern comes out here, not oiily in the 
hair and eyes, but in the pttennhke 
treatEucut of the feathers that form the 
wings, and in a diagrammatic iiidic^ition 
of the muscles. One naive detail results 
from their being viewed fnim the 
front as well as from the side, /\s one 
approaches the entrance the monsters 
appear to be standing still, their wx^ight 
carried on the tw(S forelegs, while from 
witli in the portal they seem to be walk 
iiig, with all four legs visible; conse¬ 
quently the%^ ha\c fise legs in all, one of 
the front legs beijig represented twice. 
I’hese creatures form monumctital ac^ 
cents ill tl;e architectural ensemble, and 
their sculpturesque mas^ses wdiicli par' 
a]lei the original planes of the block uf 
stone gi\e tliem an artistic integritv 
worthy of their prominent positiun in 
the ]3alace. 

But the largest body of Assyrian seulp^ 
ture coi^sists of frit 7 .es in low reliek 
which lined the lower part of the walls 
in tlie important rooms of Mesop} 
taiIlian palaces. The sculptor faced the 
same problem here as did the Lgvptiiin 
sculptor, and some of the conventions 
are the .same, tliough modified by the 
ttaditions of tlie rtgiou. in EgT.pt, a 
series of wan' lines represents wo ter. 
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31, A;fliur-frd£t>-ptf/ 5 i^omI^JTg d Cih^ from PalaCc af N'immd {SS4-a;^) B.d. ' British Miiwfun], 
Londoii. Eletghlr «f fritze, 


The slab of A-duir-nasir-pal Storniing a 
Cftv ffig, of the ninth century, 
treats tlic lia[r and drapery in the usual 
Assyrian manner, but tciids^ as in Fl^'pt^ 
toallcmate full front and profile aspects 
for the several parts of the body, 'Hiie 
eye, for example, is rendered full front 
in a profik head: the kgs are in profile, 
but the shoulders are not always twisted 
around so fully as they had l>ecu along 
the tjaiikh. of the Nik. and therefore the 
rcsnlt is less angular, ^^1lc^e not hidden 
bv drapers, the anatomy, as in the calf 
of the kg, is symbolic, each muscle de¬ 
fined as an area with rounded edges, 
with ridgc& between indicative of ten¬ 
dons. Urns the kg becomes the basi^ 
of a jiatterii as fnrmal as the Tcduclirm 
of a flower to a rosette, Ffir cmpliasis, 
the royal figure and his attcudanf deities 
are exaggerated in scale and, similarly, 
landscape features are introduced to ex- 
plain the setting without regard for their 
eomparative sizev The defenders of the 
fortress can hardh be contained within 
it: tlicy arc too large to pass tbrangh the 


gates of their own city or to enter its 
biifldings. If this discrepancy in size 
occurred only in the king nr in the 
Assyrian soldiers, one might conclude 
that the artist imagined them to be 
nearer to the observeTp and therefore 
that their size w'as an indication of dis^ 
tance, but tlie soldiers within tire rvalls 
prove that this was not the case. It must 
be interpreted as a means of emphasis, 
to cal! attention to what the sculptor 
or Iris audience considered important. 

71 iougli huinan beings in AssrTian art 
arc eonr entioualizedp animals are drawn 
with greater freedom. Tlie XX'ounded 
[.ionC5$ {fig. 21l) fron^ tlic Fa bee of 
.Vshur-hani-pak of the SCr Cnth centun., 
is a masterpiece. Here the sculptor grap¬ 
ples with a problem involving represen¬ 
tation and expression. In \he solution 
of the former, he Only half Succeeds. 
Tire bead and forecpiartcrs convey its 
appearance, but because the dragging 
hindquarters, paralvzcd bv the arrows 
that transfix her, arc too difficult for 
Irim to represent he resorts to the 
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11 . W'otfiitfcd Uoricss, from Palact of .^ViihLir-baTii-pat, Nineveh (66S-6;’6 b.c.) Rrtliili Museum 
London, x. 


AssjTiun conventions for muscles. On 
the other hnnd, ihe expression is viiid. 
The ^irtist feels to Ihc limit the strength 
and courage of the lioness, 'riiough 
wounded to the death she still drags her¬ 
self for^T.'ard, snarling, to the attack. A 
more realistic version might convev less 
of her spirit than this simplified design, 
riic fons'ard rnoiement is not achieved 
by the posture alonCp but more bv the 
flowing ctines, which really create it. To 
find 3 clearer example of the expressive 
possibilities of line in ^ulptiiTc would 
be difBcult. 

1 hough less completely than in Kg} pt. 


these reliefs illuminate the civilization 
that produced them. Because the sub¬ 
jects arc restricted to royal aclivitv, tlici' 
yield little information about ordinan' 
life. Instead, they depict the niilitarv 
caste, headed by the ruler and his court, 
whose occupation wds warfare and whose 
diversion the hunt. They confirm the 
reputation for ferocity' that caste has 
won in literature. The heads of the 
king's enemies are impaled on spikes, 
their headless bodies strewn over the 
ground. Wlicn Ashur-bani-pal dines with 
his favorite queen—almost the only in 
stance where a woman is represented 
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m Assyrian scnlphire—the food is sen ed 
m the palace gaiden. Ills majesty, dressed 
in embroidcjfcd robes, hall rcditics on 
a conch and drinks from a bowl brought 
to him by his attendants. Perhaps his 
wine was tlic swC'Cter for the heads of 
foes impaled on a tree in his line of 
vision. 

The civilization cjf this region* through 
conquest and trade* spread in all direc¬ 
tions^ Persia,, for instance, which ulti¬ 
mately ctinqnered Mcsopiitamiaj was an 
artistic province, except in areliitceture, 
Tlie same thrce^quarter-roiind monsters 
we have already seen in Assyria, hut 
w'ithout the fifth kg* have been discov¬ 
ered at Persepolis (fig. the Frieze 

»f Archers from the Palace of Darius at 
Susa in glazed brick adopts a tcelmk|ue 
and a stylo developed in ^^esopetamia, 
IlcrCp and in the Frieze of Lions^ also in 
glazed brick, the repetition of stylized 
forms in rich color results in a decora¬ 
tive magnificence derived from tlie art 
of tlie Fertile Crescent. 

Tine AEGEAN 

Tlic Aegean culture, third and last of 
the great cultures of the Mediterranean 
area previous to the classical, was nn- 
knowTi and its existence nnsnspected 
uiitil about a century ago. E^cn now, 
everything we know of this civilization 
is deduced from its art. Egyptian hicfo- 
gly-phs* deciphered a centiny ago by 
Cl lampol I ion* prinnde ns with a mass of 
recorded history; the clay tablets of 
Babylonia and Assyria, first read by 
Layard* docnmenl their past; but in the 
Acgciin, few inscriptions have come to 
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light* und these Iiavc yet to yield their 
secrets* Tlie enthusiasm of the one-time 
indigo merchant ncmrich Sthlicmann, 
by his excalotions at Troy* Tiryns, and 
Mycenae first brought proof of a pre- 
Greck civilization, IlowcvcCp when early 
in the present century’ Sir Arthur Evans 
discovered the Cretan remains at Cnos- 
siiSp it liccainc clear fhat the Aegean 
civilization had developed and reached 
its a|x>gee in CretCp and that the Myce¬ 
naean age on the mainland was merely 
the afterglow, a barbaric imitation of a 
higher culture. Tins iMinoan culture has 
been named from Minos, the mythical 
name of the sea kings of Crete, 

Thus the island Palace of Cnossus* 
its present remains dated in the middle 
of the second millennium, oiitsliiiies the 



25. Pdferct', (c. 1H0Q-1600 i.c.) c, 
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mainland fort at TiTyns. Its plan (fig. 
23) has as many rooms as a Mesopo¬ 
tamian palace* but in several ways is 
more advanced. The elements are 
grouped around one principal courts and 
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although their purpose is uot certain, at 
least some of the rooms form a suite, 
one chamber leading to an other ^vith a 
definite order in their disposition. I’he 
Cretan palace had at least two stories 
and perliaps three or four, Therefore,^ 
stairs were essential, and because a stair¬ 
case is an element of hvo or more 
stories, its relation to the second and 
third floors had to be visualized before 
tlic ground story ™s bniU. In itself, this 
requirement postulates a more than rudi- 
mciitaiy architectural training. Further¬ 
more, tlic upper stories coinpclled the 



Z^. PijSdCt: Cnassuj (c, i&oo-l&oo b.C,) 

St^rhall. restored. 


inclusion of courts or light wells to illu¬ 
mine the ground floor, llic stair wells 
were built with columns, tapered toward 
the bottom as seen in paintings, and of 
the ty pK: adopted in tombs on tlie main¬ 
land of Greece. Made of wood, the col- 
nnins have vanished, but the stone 
sockets where thc^ rested arc presen ed 
and make it possible to restore the hall 
(fig. Z4), Hie peculiar bulging capital 
of these columns has some resemblance 
to the later Greek Doric form, though 
any historic connection between them is 
conjectural, (n Other wa}s besides its 
advanced plan, tlie palace of Cuossus 
bespeaks a high slate of civilization. 
Extensile piping and a flush toilet pro¬ 
vided sanitation. The latter invention, 
so essential in modern life, w-as not des¬ 
tined to reappear in European civiliza¬ 
tion until the sixteenth centur\^ after 
Christ, a lapse of over three thousand 
years, Cnossiis in its lievda}'was unforti¬ 
fied; evidently the sea kings of Crete 
relied on their navy for protection. In 
fact the late fortifications probablv Indi¬ 
cate that Crete lust control of the sea 
toward the end of her long history, and 
had to provide those land defenses that 
had been $ii|rerfluous during her prime. 

The Palace at Tiryns on tlic mainland 
of GrcecCp built somewhat later lliaii 
that of Cnojsus. in contrast is fortified, 
like a medieval castle, with thick w^lls 
of huge stones laid together without 
mortar, and v^ith its gates defended by 
additional walls. The sequence of gates, 
courts, and rooms probably comes from 
Crete, as docs the type of columti used 
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jii the entrances to thc paljiCe proper. 
Tlic principal chamber, entered from 
the pnrtieOp is doubtless to be idenHEcd 
as thc ppie^roFi, familiRr to ms from the 
Iloincric poems: it has an open hearth 
in the center. A second suite of rooms, 
presumably the or ^vomen's 

quarters, connects ivitb the megaroii by 
a cirenitous route easj- to control, llie 
\-ariouS rooms of this, as of thc Cretan 
palace, were roofed with timber, but 
such con tern poiarj- tombs as the I’reas- 
nn of Alrcus at Mycenae adopt the 
scHcahed corbel tault- Built under¬ 
ground, its single ehanil3cr is shaped like 
a beehive, which looks like a true vault; 
but whereas in a hue vault the stones 
are wedge-shaped and the joints between 
each course or layer of stone radiate 
from a point within the void cohered 
by the ^-aultp in thc corijcl ijyslcm the 
stones are kid with tlic joints horizon¬ 
tal, so that each block lies fiat on tlic 
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one below it, its interior surface project¬ 
ing further into the void- 
Thc discovery of Egyptian pottery in 
Crete proies that tlicrc had been some 
trade with Egy pt, a coiicliision conobch 
rated by the abundant paintings of the 
region, llic design, called the Bull Leap 
ers, from the Palace of Cnossus (fig. 
:i5), like Egyptian painting, is esccuted 
in line and flat tone, the several parts 
of thc compos it ion outlined, and each 
area then filled with a single tone, tri 
Crete, however, a slight modification of 
the major lone may ap}>CLir along the 
edges of each area, which mitigates tlie 
stiffness characteristic of Egy ptian w ork. 
The red-brown men and thc pale vcilow 
women recall a similar color scheme in 
the Nile valley. Even tlic conxentions of 
the body have some parallels: tfie eve in 
full front in a profile hc“id. the hips even 
nartowTr than in Egyptian piiiting, and 
the shoulders broader; but the profile 



25. Lcapcfs, frtun Palace at Caossus. Mitstiim. Fevseo, 5'^^ wide. 
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fiill'front alternation h not quilc so 
regular. 

In spite af these points of correspond- 
eiiccp Cretan painting differs from Egyp¬ 
tian and is more pleasing to manv peo^ 
pie today. The less precise bloclciiig out 
is partly responsible, but more important 
is the remarkable sense of selection. In¬ 
stead of crowding the composition with 
a host of details, the Cretan artist real¬ 
izes the r aliie of open space and stresses 
fundamentals, ignoring the rest. Tlie lin- 
ear rhvthm of the bull and the figures 
is cardinal; all that is needed to dram¬ 
atize action is included and nothing else. 
Ejctraneons material is so conspitiiflitsly 
avoided that the painting looks almost 
Oriental. The bull strikes an attitude 
that is impTohable from a naturalistic 
point of view, but that lends itself to 
design and to the suggestion of moic- 
nienE. Cunes are simplified to make 
them expressive. Such drawing is not the 
work of an amateur but of a highly so¬ 
phisticated artist. These lines arc swept 
in with consummate assurance. With 
such artistic success^ the fact that we 
cannot surely interpret the scene is of 
small significance; whether these figures 
vaulting over the hack of the bull are to 
be interpreted as acrobats, as perFormers 
of a dance, or as engaged in some reli¬ 
gious rite, one docs not know. Tlie fre¬ 
quency with which the bull recurs in 
Aegean art colors the suppositioti that 
the animal connected \>ith religion, 
but just how is Still a matter for archae¬ 
ology to dctcnninc. 

Painting in Crete takes the place oc¬ 
cupied by sculpture in Egypt and Meso¬ 


potamia. Except for the Lion Gate at 
Mycenae, which comes from the bitter 
end of this civilization, no monumental 
earxiiig has IX'Cn discovered. In the 
minor arts, sculpture on a small scale 
does exist. The exquisite Snake Goddess 
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26. CoeTdess (iGth Cent. b.c. J 

Nluscuni uf Fine Arts, B^ton. 


(fig. z6), in the Boston Museum, has 
her body and dress made of ivQr\r^ but 
the nipples of her breasts^ the flounces 
of her skirt, and the writhing snakes held 
in her hatids are of gold. Though only 
about seven inches high, she convq-s the 
impressinn of a larger figure, freely mod¬ 
eled and idealized svith aristocratic fea 
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tuTCS. This independent littk lady stands 
with Hie utmost assurance, her arched 
back balancing her outstretched amis, 
rhe narrow waist and the elaborate coS' 
tume, both of which occur hi paintings, 
follow the fashion of the day. 



1:7, Gold Cufy froiM Vdplfio [c, iGth-i3lh 
cent. BvC.) National My scum, Athens. high. 

In the famous Gold Cups from Vaphio 
(fig. 27) the artist demonstrates his skill 
in metalwork. Bulls again form the sub“ 
jecU on one cup they are gracing, while 
on the other they are captured in nets. 
Though some realistic shortcomings are 
evident, the total result is remarkably 
naturah However* Hie art is He quality 
conics from the creative selection. Hie 
rliythni^ and ibc technique with which 
the material is handled. 

Ttiongh much remains unI;nov\Ti 
about this civilization^ its general course 
is clear. It roisc slowly through the third 
millennium before Christ, until the sea 
kings of Crete brought their enlttire to 
its apex during the second miHciiniuni^ 
when the Palace at Cnossus w^ith its 
masterpieces of painting vv^as created. At 
this time, Crete controlled some of llie 
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islands in the Aegean Sea. and spread 
her style to them. Then, during the sec¬ 
ond millciiiiiunu barbarian Greeks from 
the north began to arrive in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, to touch the hem of this culture 
and to learn its dements. Tliese people, 
who form the Mycenaean civilization^ 
catch a provincial reflection of the so¬ 
phisticated Miiioan arts for example, a 
version of the Bull Lcapers in Tiryms is 
the same in subject as the maslerpiece 
from Cnossns, but its technique is ama¬ 
teurish, Presumably, these people imdcr- 
miiied the power of the sea kings imtil 

thev forced the addition to Cnossus of 

■* 

the late fortifications. 

Tliat these Myeenaeans wcxc the 
Greeks who fought the Trojan War* and 
of whom Homer v^Tote, seems eertaio. 
The sites of the lIomcTic poems, Ttoyv 
Tiry’ns* Mycenae 'rich in gold/ as the 
poet Say'S, whieh yielded over a ton of 
gold objects to the excavations of Hein¬ 
rich Schliemann* are the sites modem 
archaeology^ has found most fruitful of 
Mycenaean remains, ilomcr speaks with 
%vondcr of the walls of I'irjms, of Crete 
and its ninety cities. The poems mcii- 
tioii only one statue, but dcscTil>c in 
detail several objects of the nunor arts^ 
such as the eup of Nestor and the shield 
of Achilles. If one allows for [xrctic ex¬ 
aggeration, these descriptions might ap¬ 
ply to the metalwork of Mycenaean 
days. Rut pale reflection of Crete though 
this be, it was yet superior in culture to 
anything known to the new' wav'cs of 
barbarian Greeks who began to arrive in 
the Peloponnesus toward the end of 
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I lie second iniUennium. llic l loincric 
Greeks had learned samctliing from 
CrctCp but had not had time themselves 
to lxN:omc fully civilized; for the nc^v- 
comers, Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian 
tribes, overthrew the long-haired, mail- 
clad Achacans of wlioni Homer wrote: 


Centuries were to elapse before these 
new tribes, the Greeks as vve know them, 
were to find tlieir o\\ti manner of artistic 
expression, one that was to be distinct 
from the Mycenaean ot tliat of any 
other civilization whldi had preceded 
them. 





^^Aca*rdiiiig to tradition, tlic historic 
^Greeks entered the rdoiHuincsns in 
1100 B.cr)l’o accept this Httrally is at> 
siiid; lire Creeks did not arrnt: on sched- 
uk like a toiidiictetl tour. I he process 
xs-as slower and less simple, one of infil¬ 
tration hv successive wsives of niigration 
hv these peoples from the north, like 
the liarbarian inxasions that centuries 
later upset tlic Roman Empire. ^Like 
that later and bctter-knoMit movement, 
tlic Greek migration was folloxvcd by 
several centuries of the ‘Dark Ages, 
so-called partly bceatise we kiimv little 
about tlicin. and jKirtly because thes' 
cox'CT the time vx'lieu these jjcoplcs vs ere 
takiirg tlic first toddling steps toxvard 
\xhat xvoiild one day emerge as a glori¬ 
ous cultiifc^^ 

.rhe land where these nexvcomers 
found thcmsches xvas vm different 
from either Eg>T)t Mesopotam^ 
OdyssexLS said of his native Ithaca that 


it xvas 'a rugged land lint a good nurse 
of men/ axrd the description might aii> 
ply to all Greece. Life xvas not so easy 
here as in the Nik valley, hut the 
Greeks' very struggles for existence may 
luxe stinmlated their hiiiale energy, 
their resmirecfulness. their willingness to 
experiment and to adxentnre on untried 
lines of endeavor. 'Hie inouiitains that 
break up the country and the arms of 
the sea that penetrate it fostered sniall 
city slates, often at war xvith their neigh¬ 
bors, but intensely proud of themselves. 
Although the 1 lomcric poems were read 
throxighoiit the Greek world and helped 
to give the Greeks a feeling of brother- 
hood distinct from the barbarbn or 
non-Greek world of the older civiliiia- 
tions. still it required the danger of a 
Persian invasion to compel one city even 
partlv to co-operate with another, IIoxv- 
ex'er, the smalhicss of the citv' state, 
xvhieh enabled everv' citizen to play an 
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active part in civic lile, ptoniotcd public 
spirit and an atinfisplicre of frcx: dis¬ 
cussion stimukting to tlie individual, 
llic artists of older civilizations knew 
when they were doing gotid work and 
must have been proud of it. Wc inay 
assume that this w-as true in MesopO’ 
tamia and Egypt^ in Greece, the indi- 
vidual, even the humblest potter, pa¬ 
raded his pride of creation in dozens 
of inscriptions:^ while the prominent 
sculptors won reputations that have 
lasted dovvn to this day?) 

Moreover^ this land supplied all the 
materials necessary for sculpture and ar¬ 
ch iteclurc. Good timber could be had 
and vi-as used for domestic building as 
wc]] as for the roofs of temples, and at 
the beginning probably for the whole 
temple. Limestone w'as plentifuh vary¬ 
ing from the coarse graittc<l poms, used 
for some early examples of sculpturev to 
finer types. But above all^ the c|uarrie$ 
yielded the fine-grained marbles of Paros 
and PentelicuSp stones hard enough to 
wear well, yet workable under the sculp' 
tor's chiseL Given an intellectual people 
stimulated by their surroundings:^ 
the raw materials of arelntccture and 
sculpture at hand, a brilliant artistic de¬ 
velopment was bound to occur. 

t he first of tlie visual arts to emerge 
was architecture^Sometime during the 
Dark Ages* the Greek temple and the 
two principal orders of Greek aichitec- 
tnre developed. An order is a specific 
tj’pc of base, column, and entablature. 
^lliC more important of the orders is the 
Doric (fig. 2S), which, when matured 
ill the fifth century^ was to exhibit a rare 


balance of strength and delicacy, a per¬ 
fect relation of the parts to the w'hole 
and of the parts to their purposes, which 
has never been surpassed. Any structural 
member in architecture may be clas¬ 
sified according to fimction in one of 
three types: a base or fanndation mem- 
befp a supporting member, or a crowning 
or termituiting member. In the Doric 
order these functions are expressed in 
the three principal divisions, the same 
triple memberships carrying through 
even the minor nnits. A base or st^re- 
obdte serves as and expresses the foun¬ 
dation of the teiiipk; the cohoniis stand 
Oil it; and they in turn support an en- 
tdblaiuTc whieli reflects the roof. Several 
steps, generally three, com|x>se the stere^ 
tihate. Since the Doric colnmn Ijas no 
indi\ idual basCp the stylohdtc or top step 
senes a double function i it terminates 
^ the skreobalc and it serves as a founda¬ 
tion to the colonnade. 'I'his combination 
of purposes ill the stylobate links the 
stercobate and the colonnade, 'Ibe sJwft 
of the eohimn* which gives the height 
necessary for the temple, has its essen^ 
tial movement emphasized bv narrow 
icrtical giooves or /lirtes (collectivelvt 
during). In the Doric order, these arc 
shaped as elliptical cufx es and meet one 
another in an edge. 1 'lit shaft is imt 
tjiiite cylindrical; it ta|x:r5 toward the 
top, an expressive device in that the bot' 
tom of the shaft must support the mass 
of the column in addition to tlic weight 
of the entablature. Tins tapCTing is not 
uniform but is cut in a flat cune, called 
entdsis, which gives the shaft a vigorous 
bciiiitv. 
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']’he column temiinates with a capital, 
ivhich also consists oE tlifcc parts: the 
fluted necking, separated from the shaft 
by a narrow' groove; the bulging cushion' 
like molding, the cchrnuir; and^ at the 
topp a Square blexk. the dbeJOE/.f. I hrough 
its similarity to the shafts the necking 
merges that part with the capital- 'I he 
strong bechand curve of the echinus 
creates an enlarged area to help in sup¬ 
porting the beams, and both in appear^ 
aiice and in actualib' is strong enough 
to hold considerable weight. The abacus 


completes the transition from the circu' 
lar plan of the shaft and echinus to the 
rectangular shapes of the entablature 
above, and yet h not too high to break 
the transition from the vertical to the 
horizontal line afforded by the echinus. 

The abacus not only terminates the 
capital it also serves as a base for the 
lowest of the three members of the en¬ 
tablature, the itrclntrave, a plain beam 
that spans the void from column to 
column. This, in turn, is topped by a 
narrow molding, whicli links it to the 
frieze^ the middle member of the en¬ 
tablature. 11 1 e Doric order is jjecitliar in 
that the frieze, a eoiitiimous band in 
the other orders, alternates triple vertical 
bars, cillcd triglyph&, and almost square 
slabs, cither plain or sculptured, the 
metopes. The a Item at ion of verticals 
and plain areas iu the frieze recalls the 
alternation of vertical eoliimus and open 
spaces in the colonnade, though tliere 
are almost twice as many triglyphs as 
columns. Above the frieze, horizontal 
moldings compose the cornice, the third 
member of the entabiature, aualogous 
to the eaves of a wooden roof; it ex¬ 
presses the roof and throws rainfall aw^y 
from tlic stonework below. 1 he low-er 
or bed moldings of the comiee support 
the up|x?r projecting members, on w'hich, 
abo\e each trigly^h and each metope, 
appear flat blocks, called mntwies. Tlicse 
recall the divisions Ijclow', and so estab¬ 
lish the harmony between the frieze 
and the cornice. Peg-like ornaments* 
girffae, decorate the under surface of the 
mntnlcs. Finally* since the climate of 
Greece is not rainless^ a low' giibk roof 
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is iieccssiiry; 'I he triangular ends of that 
HHjf esver the front and l>ack of ihc lein- 
ple are called pediments. I'hc ciitabk- 
turc» except the top niolding of the 
con vice, con tinner as a horizontal band 
belnv^ the pediments, but most of the 
cornice must be repealed along ihe slope 
of the roof, where it is called the mJting 
cornice. Most til llicsc terms npplv to 
other orders besides the Doric and recur 
through later architecfural history. 

T he Doric order raises hvo questions. 
First, to whal extent, i^ at all, was this 
arch itec hire ttiBiieiiccd by previous civi- 
hzatious, and second, did its forms 
origitKite in stone or wood? 'Die \aiilted 
architeetiirc of Atesopotamia was foreign 
to the Creeks: for altlioiigh they knew 
the principle of the arch and used it for 
unimportant .striictines and in incon¬ 
spicuous positions, its cjvnamie nature 
contradicted the .'icrcnih- and quietness 
they considered essential in moimmen- 
tal bthIdlings. Hie colonnaded arehitee- 
tiiTC of Fgypt might have suggested a 
eolomiadcd style to tlic Creeks, but tliLs 
assumption invohes seceral difficulties. 
For one tiling, while Egypt during the 
Saile period welcomed the Greeks, that 
period po.stdatcs the earliest steps in the 
formation of the temple and the Doric 
order. Secondly, the Egyptian temple 
is an internal form; its colonnades line 
the interior of the perisly te and support 
tlie roof of tlie hypostyk hall; only the 
pylon is enriched e.xtemallv, but that 
rnember has no parallel in Creek archi¬ 
tecture, With the Greek temple, how¬ 
ever, the converse is true. Essentiallv a 
shrine and a nioimment to the gcKk it 


is designed to be seen from without 
rather than from witliin. F'lnallv, the 
only type of Egyptian column at all re¬ 
sembling the Doric the sixteen-sided 
column. Although at first glance the 
similarity is striking, clfHer examination 
suggests tliat these parallels are fortir 
itoiis. Nothing in Egypt cor resign ds to 
the entablature of the order aink al 
thmigh the slrafts look alike, manv de¬ 
tails differ, 'Die Egyptian tolnmn has an 
abacus but no true cajntal. Most sig¬ 
nificant, the Egyptian shaft is light in 
its proportions, which arc like those 
of the Creek Doric of later day^, but 
unlike the heavy proportions of the 
early Doric. Egypt could haie suggested 
only the [)ier and lintel system to the 
Creeks. t'Aen tliat seems doubtful since 
so elenientary a inethcKl is probably iii’ 
digenous in any region, like Greece, 
where appropriate materials are in ail- 
able. 

Geography iinplies that the Aegean 
area miglit well have influeiiccd llie 
c-arly Greeks, 'I he jx>rticu, restored as 
as I entrance to the Falaee at 1 irxns, re- 
seniblcs I lie colon siadcd porches of some 
smaller Greek temples. Moreover, the 
capital of Acgeaai colnmns vaguely sug^ 
gests the cusliion-1 ike Dfirtc echinus, and 
there are some details iii Aegean arclii- 
teetiire that may have prompted the 
triglyph and metope system of the 
Dorie. On the other hand, the Minoan 
colmnn tapers toward tlie bottom, ex¬ 
actly opposite to the Greek. It is con 
eeiv^blc that .some inemorics of the ear¬ 
lier arehitecture of the .Vegean area may 
have persisted in the later Doric forms. 
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but iE so, lliey wtrc so sliglit tlml we 
may t;onsidcr tlic Dqric order as a piireTy 
Creek dc^clopmc^t. ' 

Less difficult is the question whether 
the Doric order originated in wockI ot 
stone. Advocates of the latter theory' 
main tain that its details and proportions 
arc so expressive of stone tliat they could 
hardly Brave developed in wood. 1 'hc 
niasHi\e, elosc-spaeed coliunns support 
tills argument. As we ha^e seen in the 
first chapter, timber eonstmetion tends 
In pruduee a Ijorii^ontal rectangle with 
slender, widely spaced .snp3X>rts. "I he 
Doric coliinirip luitably in the early ex¬ 
amples, is lieavy and Sqnat. It could be 
true ttiat the early Greeks took the 
trunks of trees for their first eoliiiiniSp 
blit nevertheless it seems absurd to sup¬ 
pose that they would have chcjscn such 
large trees atid spaced them so closely A 
[n reply to tliiSp the proponents ot a 
wooden origin assume tliatp when tlie 
order w'aS translated froni W'ood to stonCp 
a complete ehangc oE |:]roportions in the 
column was effeetecl 'riicy rest their 
ease on the eitidencc of tlic order itself 
and on certain hi.'ttorieal indications, 
t irst. it is not wise to expose the cross 
ficetion of a wood beam to the weather. 
Moisture and consequent decay pene¬ 
trate deeper into tisc ends of timbers 
tliau tlirough their sides. 'I'lie triglyphs 
If ink like cleats placed for protection 
iwcr the ends tti beams tliat might have 
siLjjported the ceiling of tlie temple. Sec¬ 
ond, tlic guttae attached to blocks below 
the triglyplis resemble wnudeii jDCgs in¬ 
tended to hold the Iriglyphs in place. 
It is hard to imagine what else eaii have 
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suggested them. Finally, in a wooden 
rwf the rafters must be covered with 
planks tn support tiles, shingles, or slate. 
Are not the mntulos the projecting ends 
of these jdank?; again pegged into posi¬ 
tion with guttae? 

^Qne of the earliest large temples is 
the lEcTaeiim [Temjalc of Ilcra) at 
Olvmipia. In its present form it is not 
earlier than about 600 'Bjo, In tlii.'i tem¬ 
ple, the original wiKid coin 111 ns were re¬ 
placed from time to time in the entrciit 
shle of stone etilnnins. As one iniglit 
expect under thexc cirtiirnstanecs, they 
differ from One imotlier in tlitir prDjjor- 
tions and details. Paii.sanias^ wins wrote 
a guide book of Greece during the sec¬ 
ond eentuiy’ after Christ, tells us that 
one column in the back porch was stil! 
ol wood in his day. If the eoUmms were 
originally of wood, then the cnlobta- 
tnre must also have been of wofid. This 
bnildiiig, therefore, would seem to seL 
lie the arguiiiciil; and so it might, if we 
conlcl proie that the e.xisting stone 
nienibers were like the wooden shafts 
they replaced, and if wc ctnild demon¬ 
strate tliat the raiiished wood entabla¬ 
ture was Dcjric: IHie pres iinipt ion is 
strong that it was. but final pimrf is im¬ 
possible. St ilk the Heraeum. coupled 
wath the evidence of the order itself, 
makes so elciir a case for a wooden origin 
of the Doric that one can only assume 
that tiic column j^ro port ions were 
adapted to stone when that material 
came into use. 

llic Greeks cryslalli/ed the arrangc- 
rnent of the temple early in their his¬ 
tory, It is planned -ifig. 2<)1 with a rcc- 
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tangiilsT chambt;!, the or sancti^an^ 
rlngctl by a free-standing colonnade. 
This Mrlifmev .soniethneii wilb one or 
additional clinmbers behind the ceha for 
sroragCr ^iis followed in all the larger 
Creek temples from the seventh or 
eight 1i century before Christ to the end 
uf Greek history. Snuiller examples, such 
js the I'emple of Wingless Victory' at 

Ol 

30. Timtplc of Victor)', Athens (417- 

HX.) s iyV- 

Athens (fig. ^o), f3mit the coloniiiadc on 
the sides, lo refine and perfect this 
plan, the Greeks devoted their architec- 
tnral energies for tlie nest few centuries. 
So long a period of esperiinent and ad' 
justment alone made possible the ex- 
<]uisitc balance of the Partherion, In 
general, this development followed cer¬ 
tain dear lines. Hie Ileraeum is about 
three times as long as it i$ Avide> with 
sLv erdiimiis in front and in back and 
sbeteen on each side. Later examples 
such as the Parthenon are more com¬ 
pact with a length just osxr twice the 


width. Fifth-century' temples usually 
have on the side one coktinn more than 
tw'ice the number that they lia\e across 
the front. Thus the Parthenon has eight 
columns in front as id sescntecii on the 
side; the contemporary lliescnm in 
Athens has six and thirteen coliiimis. 

With the [xissing centuries^ the en¬ 
tablature lightened as com|>ared with 
the total height of the temple or that 
of the columns. In early cxainples, it 
was a crushing mass almost half as hig]i 
as tlie column and therefore a third of 
the height of tlic building abesve the 
stylobate; but by the fifth century, the 
entablature became about a third as 
high as the column, and so a c|narter 
of the total building li eight. Mean while* 
the shaft grew Lillet in proportion to its 
width at the base* refetTed to as its lower 
diameter. I’he early examples iniglit be 
only four lower diameters in height; 
when the Parlbencm was de'signtxb they 
were almost five-and a-lialf lower diam¬ 
eters. These figures, of courst> tell ns 
nothing of the actual height of the col- 
uinn^ which dqaends on the size of the 
temple, bn I simply the proportions of 
the coluniin Tlie last development to 
be mentioned is found in the echinus. 
In the early capitals of the Heraciini 
this member flared oiit from the shaft 
with a bulging curve tliat, as time went 
on* became less marked and rose at an 
angle of approximately 4; degrees. I his 
Batter cune and sharper rise is btjth 
more powerful in support and more 
subtle in apjicarancc than the early 
type. 

The fiftlncentnry^ Temple of llcia at 
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Facshim (fig, formerly identified as 
Hie Temple of Poseidon, in southern 
Italyv while no I perfected in detail, 
forms a fitting illiistration of the type, 
though the emphasis still is more on 
robustness than on refinement. Com¬ 
pactness of form, held in such high es¬ 
teem by the Greeks and illustrated in 
Greek tragedy, here has its exact archi¬ 
tectural expresstotK To tins form noth¬ 
ing is lackitign and from it nothing can 
he subtracted; its imih' is outstanding. 
F Lirtherinorc, the decoration is re¬ 
strained. In .some examples seulpture in 
The round filled the pediments, the 
metopes were caned in high relief, and 
groups placed above the angles of the 
pediments served to accent those parts* 
All this decoration u*as restricted to the 


top of the temple, lea\ing simpler forms 
below. Color kidded a final grace; tones 
of bright red and blue gave contrast to 
the smaller moldings of the entablature^ 
that otherwise conld hardb' be seen 
from the ground. Any patterns applied 
to these moldings* eitlicr in color or by 
carx'ing, repeat on their surfaces the 
.shape of the moldings in cross section. 
For example, a molding that i$ rectangu¬ 
lar in section 1113} be adorned with a 
fret composed of straight lines and 
right angles^ a molding whose profile 
forms a quarter circle, in curved shapes, 
1 hns the pattern repeats in design the 
shape of the surface where it is placed. 
To the Greeks, the strong Doric order 
masculine; the grace of the Ionic 
was feminine,vJOeveloped at the same 
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time as tht: Doiic. tbeJess siiiijjIcjiikI 
less vigorous Ionic ordci: wjs popular in 
the Islands of the Aegean and on llic 
mainland of Asia Minor, but not so 




Cretk Ionic thetur. 

™nTiion in the PeJoponnesus and in 
snutlicr]! Italy. Its first point of differ¬ 
ence ffig. is iliL- individiuil base un¬ 
der each euhmin. A square pUntb or 
Isinek of stone may sene as a founda¬ 
tion (though not in the Athenian build¬ 
ings), with con\e-x and eon cave niold^ 
Ii]gs abn\e combined in several wavs. 


I'lic shaft, more slender llian even^thc 
developed l>}ric shaft, tapers less than 
the Doric. The senneircular flutes _arc 
deeper, and are separated from one 
oilier by a iiarrow band. A jiair of flank¬ 
ing rohj(cs or scrolls connected bv 
straight and ctirving lines compose llie 
capital. It is as tbough paper had been 
roiicd up from cithci end, with the 
edges of these scrolls visible on the front 
and back cif the capital. Charming as 
the result is, it raises several problems. 
Since the front and side of the capital 
contrast, an adjustment must lx; made 
at the corner of tlic building, lest cither 
the front or the side colonnade eshibit 
one capital different in appearance from 
the others in the same range. The Greek 
solution before llcllcnistie times was to 
bend the ^ohite on the corner capital 
outward to a 4;-dcgree angle, and so 
force an approximate similarity of ap- 
ptaranee on the neighboring faces of 
the capital-1’hough this de\ ice has liecn 
praised as si lowing the ingenuity of the 
Greeks, it is in fact awk^rard. A lopsided 
capital does not look ^cll from anv 
jMjiiit of vitw; its rcscniblaiicc lo its 
ii{jiglilx}Ts is sti|x:rficial. while its irregn- 
biity betrays it os o nmkcsbift. 'llic 
Hellenistic Greeks solved the pFoblciii 
of the corner copitiil of the Ionic order 
by changing its sbnjx:. The canted volute 
\i^s Tcjjcatcd at all four coTiicrs of the 
capital; this made it siinmctrical and 
50 adapted it fm use equally on the 
comer and in the center of a colonnade. 
1 he truth is that the earlier Greek Ionic, 
though graceful in itself, can he entireb 
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successful only where ihc ct)loiin;ide 
docs not him a corner, 

4’he Ionic ciitablalure, like the Doric, 
lias architrave, frieze, and cornice* but 
tlic architrave is broken into three bands 
adorned hv small moldings. The coii- 
tiiiiioiiii frieze is sometimes adorned 
witli seiilpturc, A distinguishing element 
in tlic Ionic cornice is the dentil range, 
broken into square blocks like a row 
of teeth, whicli snppfsrts the overhang¬ 
ing ]3arts of the cornice. 

I hat the Ionic order developed from 
wood is ittiivcrsally admitted/l he dentil 
range, for instance, derived from the 
ends of rafters, and the earliest examples 
show proportions in the coltmm hardly 
possible except in wood. WliC]] tlie or¬ 
der \ias eomerted hj shnie^ tliese prO’ 
portions bee'Hiiie inorc robust, but never 
riv;rled the inassivencss of tire Doric. 
Scrolls of early eapitab seem to grow 
out of tlie shaft; onh later were they 
connected with one another. Like the 
Doric, the most splendid examples of 
the order occur in the fifth century, 

.. \^'llercas architecture begins to ex- 
Itibit its characteristic, if still arehaie, 
forms at least as c^irly as the seventh 
ceil tun, sculpture becomes important 
only tciward the Ciid of tliat century, 
riiat tlii.s art reached U high level in 
Hellenic times is the universal tcstimotiy 
<jf ancient autliors. Their eonnnents are 
valLiable in two wa}s; first, their descrip¬ 
tions identify some of the famEius stat¬ 
ues and connect them with sculptors 
whom antiquity regarded as masters; 
and second* their criticisms and com- 
Tiarisons alloiv ils to imagine what the 


original bciiuty of the statues may have 
been. In this connection, much dejx^nds 
on liow we lalue the judgment of an¬ 
cient critics; s:7mc. like Pliny, confused 
fame w'ilh artistic merit and admired 
some statues for reasons modern critics 
do not consider imjxirtant. Others, such 
as Liiciain apjx^ar to ha\e been more 
scnsiti\c to qualities other than meic 
vcrisiimlitilde. From the period that ati- 
tiquihv iiichiding so discerning a critic 
as i.tieiain regarded as the culmination 
of Creek sculpturcT few. if any, of the 
famous originals are presened, \Ve 
know approximately what many of these 
statues looked like, IX'Cause they were 
copied fejr the Roman market, just as 
photographs or exists of 'old masters' 
are a\ ailablc tcxlay. 

These late Creek cir Roman COpic$ 
seldom warrant the praise l?estow'cd on 
them by the nineteenth eentnry, llicir 
quality varies but often b dull and nn- 
inspircxl. One v\ould not dream of try¬ 
ing to evaluate the [jainting nf Titian, 
for example, on the basis nf copies, even 
if tlicy were made by men of recog¬ 
nized talent, since the hand of the copy¬ 
ist must alter the subtle relations estab¬ 
lished by the original master* and yet 
this i^ what one must do with the 
famous masters of Greek sculpture, Tvvo 
eouises, therefore, remain open today. 
The first is to deflate the prestige of 
Greek sculpture:, af least during the 
period of its maturity, on the ground 
that tiie copies do not justify a high 
opinioiL I'o accept this position is to 
refect the testimonv of classic critics 
(who saw^ Hie originals) as based cm the 
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idea that art must hold the mirror up 
to nature. The other and fairer approach 
IS to withhold judgment, to admit the 
shorteomings in extant copies, and, in 
the absence of other evidence* to accept 
the dicta of the more discerning critics 
of antiquit}. Wc should test these dicta 
$0 far as [possible by cuiiip^irIsons, but 
must make alloK'anec for qualities tliai 
may have been present in the original, 
but which the copyist miglit have lost, 
partly through inability and partly 
through copying in marble a statue de¬ 
signed by the master in bronze—a pro- 
foiind modification to be remembered 
in most of the famous copies. 

However, some original Greek ^vork 
of two sorts is extant. First, archaic 
sculpture was not sufficiently esteemed 
by tlie Homans to be carted away by 
them; nnich of it, too, had been buried 
by accident, or, after it had been dam¬ 
aged during the Persian w'ars. Second, 
some architectural sculpture, the met¬ 
opes and friezes and the figures in the 
pediments of Greek temples, remains to 
us. The marbles of the Parthenon, for 
example^ arc Greek originals of the fifth 
century and. in the absence of more 
fainoiiiii statues, must establish for us the 
character of the period. The slightest 
comparison of these originals with Ro¬ 
man copies from other con tern [X>rary 
work demonstrate's the vitality of the 
former and tire dullness of the latter. 
But in antiquity, architectural decora¬ 
tions like these were sccondary^ in im¬ 
portance, worth only a passing mention 
by critics^ and often tlie product of less 
celebrated artists working under tlie 


direction of a niaster—what, in other 
epochs, are called 'sclioor works. If these 
originals arc so su^XTrior to the copied 
masterpieces, hoAV nmcli more allowance 
%\Q should make for the discrepancy be¬ 
tween those copies and the lost master¬ 
pieces on wliicli they were based, 

T’hough not productive cif monumen¬ 
tal sculpture, the Dark .\gcs laid the 
foundations of civilization in Greece. 
During this time* Greece came into con¬ 
tact wnth the older cultures of the Medi- 
ternmean region. Then, tcx>, the I Joineric 
poems iccci\cd their definite form. The 
poet looks back Umgingly from ]iis own 
day to the heroic past—that is, to the 
Mycenaam civilizatioit. In The Uiad, 
Homer says that Ajax picked up a large 
stone t(! cast at lii.^i adversarv; no one in 
the poet's time etjuld lift such a stone, 
This pessimism may he an instinctive 
tendency to admire *thc good old times,' 
blit com|jarison of the \'aphio Cups 
with gcnmctric vases of the eighth ctn 
tuf\' goes far to exj^lain Homer's atti¬ 
tude. TTic Aegean proficiency of teclv 
nique has lauished. Most of the surface 
of these large funerary xa.scs is banded 
w ith patterns, but in a few of the wider 
hands the craftsman drew 'memory pic¬ 
tures/ pctrcmc simpliEcations of human 
forms. tChc figures these contain arc dia¬ 
grammatic, their legs shaped like those 
of wasps, their torsos in\ertcd triangles, 
and their heads circles. No less symlx>he 
is the drawing of horses. In many vases 
of this period^ and even more m in the 
seventh-ceiiturj vases from Rhodes. Ori¬ 
ental animal motives testify to the am- 
tact watli Eg}pt and particularly with 
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Mesapatamja. UTicrcvcr spec pctinits 
among the figures, hoiscs, and chyiiols, 
the cmftsniaiT inserted decorative 1110- 
ti\cs. Nothing rcniains of ihe bcanh^ of 
technique or of the sophistication of the 
Vaphio Cups, and yet the geometric 
Vlases litue a primitive vigor: 'I heiT pat¬ 
terns are well adapted to the surfaces 
they decorate. 'Ihc fact is that ihc^c 
vases ate not crude attempts to preserve 
Mycenaean traditirm; tm the contrar^V 
they illustrate tl^^c hirtli of a promising 
Hellenic culture... 

Perhaps the most important result of 
the tlomeric pocni.s w-as to vivify the 
gods of the Olympic pnthcon. No one, 
after reading The Wad^ can think of 
Zeus and I lera. Ares and Aphrodite as 
abstract conceptiems; tlicy ate too indi¬ 
vidual and Inunaii, Unlike the deities 
nf Egypt and Mesopotamia, these gods 
are envisioned in human form, tliougli 
mo re prfee I physical! y and more 
powerful than ordinary mankind. To 
os'cren^phasi/e the importance of this 
antliropoiuotphism in religion is impos¬ 
sible. \\ 1 ieu the Greeks began to carv'c 
statues of their gods^ they found the 
whole force of religion behind them^ 
impelling them to seek a result that 
would incorporate this hmnan concep¬ 
tion, No con%'entionali;'ed version could 
long prove satisfactory^ Since gods were 
like men^ their statues had to be rea¬ 
sonably realistic. But once the sculptor 
acquired the ability' to car\e a realistic 
figure, he had to conceive and render 
forms more perfect than any to be 
foLitid on earth, shapes that uiiglit be 
at once human and superbmnaiL Efence 


on a basis of realistic knowledge, the 
Greek sculptor molded hi$ idealized 
conceptions of the Olympic |3anthcon 
until, a century later, he eliminated the 
individual, the incidental, and the acci¬ 
dental. 

Naturally, this idealism was not 
reached ovcringhtA.The first century' and 
a half of Greek sculpture, called the 
archaic period, extends from the lute 
seventh century' to the end of the Per¬ 
sian wars in 4S0 B C.; it is a time of ex¬ 
perimentation, of observation of the 
body and its [xissibilities, of struggle for 
mastery (iver stone—ail calculated to 
reach this realistic first goal, Es|Xt:ial 1 y 
at the beginning, the sculptors were 
hampered by ignorance of how to pre¬ 
sent the body accurately, and Imw far it 
was safe to cut into the block of stone. In 
lieu of these skills, at least in part, the 
archaic tendency for pattern providc'd 
an outlet for the creative energies of the 
craftsmen. This eoiieem with design 
prCKlueed masterpieces of high quality, 
possibly a purer expression than might 
have been reached had the sculptor been 
more sophisticated. *l'hat the trend of 
Greek sculpture was away from conven¬ 
tion and tow^ard rc-alism is hbtorrcal 
fact. For better or worse, the Greeks 
regarded these limitations^ that may rc- 
sult in a sculptural mass and a design 
based u|?on the sense of pattern, as re¬ 
strictions to be escaped as soon as possi¬ 
ble. Consequently the Greek sculptor 
experimented constantiv. RccogniKing 
the realistic defects of hi,s own or hb 
master's works, he sought to rectify 
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them. Unlike Eg)'pt, tradition could be 
Ignored. 



^3, Voulh, from Attica (c. foo b.c, ) Metro- 
Muscuiti, Js'ew Viiri;, Island iiiaibli;, 
fi’i" high. 


Tlic sculpture of the first soenh'-fiv'e 
years (625-550 b.c.) exhibits a limited 
number of types or poses, the most im¬ 
portant of which is the standing nude 
male figure. TliOiigh called the 'Apollo' 
h-pc, these figures arc not all identifie'd. 
Some may be statues of that god; but 
some others are statues of athletes, vic¬ 
tors in the Olympic games or one of the 
other festivals. Tlic similarity to the 
Egyptian priest Ranefer (fig. 16) is obvi¬ 
ous. Like Iiim, the Youth or Kouros 
(fig. 55) walks forward, tlic weight car¬ 
ried Oil Imth feet; tlic erect body re¬ 
spects the law of fronhslih'; the shnuldcrs 
arc broad and, .since the arms arc locked 
to the sides, the hips are narrow. Clearlv 
the material dominates the conception. 
Pcrhap.s the sculptor started with a pris¬ 
matic block of stone, drcM' the silhouette 
of his figure first on the front of the 
block and then chiseled away the parts 
that were not within that outline. The 
procedure was repeated on the sides of 
the block, \\nicn the edges of this rougli 
mass were rounded off, an appTo.xima- 
tion of the human form resulted, but 
the planes of such a figure tended to 
mirror the original planes of the block 
and so expressed the material. Moreover, 
details sliow that the craftsman .was 
afraid to Cut deeply into the stone^Tlic 
hands are not free of the bods', and in¬ 
deed in the earliest examples alniosf the 
whole length of the arm is attachc5"ro-' 
the torso, ITie long hair falls over the 
shoitldeTs to strengthen th^«k at its 
weakest point, InsieatroF cutting Tn^o 
the stone to embed the bcnralh 
tby~bro>vs, the ci^cs biilg^ out to^^c- 
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scnc the o\^oid mass of the head. The 
cermpaer'Sculpturesque rcsuIF of_ the 
carh archaic figures ^mes in part from 
these consTdcratioris. 

“But if the WpollDs' parallel Egy ptian 
standing or ™ltiiig figures, the diEfer- 
cnccs are even more prophetic. The slab 
of stone that served as a background for 
Ranefer is gone. Tlic Greek figure is 
nudcp innocent cacii of the loin clnth^ 
tliat almost nniversariy appears in Egy pt; 
this points to the Greek concern with 
the bodv' as the primar\' Achicle for 
sculpture. Significant is the winingness 
to e.^periment A\ilh auatonn-. The sculp¬ 
tor of the Youth indicates the muscular 
divisions of the turso^ articulates the 
kneecap, and represents the bony struc¬ 
ture of the body, as in the shoulder 
blades. TUc characteristic archaic smile 
to modern eyes creates a stilted^ cvtiTi 
irritating, impression of complacency, 
the hair is reduced to patterns, with 
snail-shell curls over the forehead and 
repeated w^\y lines for the mass of the 
hair. As a work of art, the Youth l$ not 
equal to flic Ranefer^ it lacks the assur¬ 
ance, the eompctcncc, and the strength 
of the Egyptian. Tlic Creek sculptor 
does not yet riial his predecessors in 
Icchnique. But the statue itself contains 
the gtrmji of progress. 

The standing female tj pe of the Hera 
of Samos (fig. 34), dated about b,c^ 
is almost as common as the ‘Apollo' 
type. Its ejlindrical mass presupposes 
earlier statues in wood, images car\ed 
from trunks of trees; and although, the 
sculptor is here working in stone, he pre- 
scR'es the faiuitiar shape. No parts sepa- 



^4. Hcrra C5| (c, 55Q B.c.) Louvtc!, Paris. 

6 " higL 


rate themselves from the mass; the arms 
foin the body through their entire 
lengtli^lAt this time, the female figure 
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in Greek art is clothed: tJiere- 

fore, the sculptor seizes the opportunih' 
to use the driipery for design in pure 
pattern. Small parallel folds compose 
the skirt as though it were accordion- 



^6. Miccidde^t iitfed Arcli^niiLJs^ of Delos 

(S5^5”° Musvnifin AHiens. 

^larbkp high. 


pleated, and contrast with the plain 
overskirt and with another system of 
lines in the upper garment that sweep 
down from the left shoulder and spread 
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outward over the breast. The sequence 
in direction of these wider folds senses 
a$ a foil to tJie sertieal harmony below, 
at once enhancing and being enriched 
by it. Unrealistic though she is, the com¬ 
pactness and the pattern make the Ucra 
of Samos a masterpiece comparable with 
any. 

Other early figure types are Ie$s coni- 
moiL If the 'Apollo* tyi^e recalls the 
contact Greece had with Eg>'pt during 
the seventh centurv:, the seated Chares 
of nmnehidae^ (fig. 155) has Mesopo¬ 
tamia n_gua\ities^ Like the Cndea (fig. 
20}^ it is draped so heavily lhat litUe oF 
the underlying body can l>e perceived. 
^1le folds of the gamicnt, indicated by 
lines* arc flattened on the surface rather 
than iiiodcled with any considerable 
projection and recession. So blockdikc is 
this figure and so intimately connected 
with its chair, that it could not rise 
with ant taking I he throne with it. Al¬ 
though compact^ the result seems heavy. 

The archaic Greek arlist rarely essayed 
bolder problems, llic winged Nike or 
\ictoiy^ of Delos (fig. ^6) is the oldest 
Greek statue ascribed, howtTcr doubt- 
fulljv to known sciilptorSp Micciadcs and 
Archcniius of Ddos. Literary evidence 
indicates that the Nike was canned earlv 
in Ihe sixth century. This kneeling fig¬ 
ure corresponds to Egyptian methods of 
representing the body* as though an 
Egyptian relief were converted into 
sculpture in the round. The liead and 
shovildCTs are viewed from m fronb but 
at the waist the figure half turns So that 
the legs arc seen in profilci In short, 
Micciadcs and Archermus transfCTrcd to 
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17. Seated Gods, r reas^ary of Siphiijan^, Dtlplii ( b.c.) Museum, lX;]phi. MarLk% 

height of fiic?c 25'^. H 


sculpture in the rniind 3 co liven fion xiu- 
derstanclEiblc in relief. I'hcy conceived 
of their stiitiic not as sometliing the 
spectator may inspect fiom all sides, buf 
as something to be seen from a single 
point of \iew, as relief sculpture i$. If 
the result is not quite successfuh tn 
attempt the NilsC of Delos at all took 
courage. These sculptors ’^vere eager to 
portray new poses still beyond their 
teclmical abilitv, 

Tlie early sculptors laid the foimda- 
tioiis and eslablislicd the tTaditions to 
be devchipcd in the next seven h' vears^ 
from 550 to 4B0 E.c. [lie frieze of the 
Treasury' of the Siphnians at Delphi 
(fig. 37) represents a struggle of gods 
and giants; it exploits the decorative pos¬ 


sibilities inherent in earlier work, Tliesc 
artists seem not to have concerned 
themselves with the possibilities of the 
body. Most of the figures arc draped, 
and the body senes more as a frame to 
hold patterns of elothing than as some¬ 
thing interesting in itself, although tlie 
drapery h often pulled so tiglit that it 
reveals the contours of the figure. Tlie 
bodies are hca^y in proportion, puffy 
rather tlian muscular, with the 
,STTiiiIc, patterned hair^ ;ind biilgiirg_^es 
stiTI proniinentJOii the other liand, the 
draperies themselves invite rich designs. 
The folds arc not cut deep ciicnigh to 
dcitroy the expression of mass, but they 
arc armnged witli a superb feeling for 
rhythm, Tlicir wicly may indicate dif- 
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^S. Exccia^ fith cent. bx .\ Diony^ys 

(c, li.c.) Muscinn. MiuitcU. BKirt 
diameter 1:^“- 


fcrcn ccs in Mie costumes, bn I it ^ilso dis¬ 
plays a love of design and fettiUt}' of 
imaginytion. 

(^Thc archyic decorative sense predom¬ 
inates in the vases of the mid cenUirjv 


such as that by Exceias (fig. jS). ^ Vi thin 
the bovvh Dioiiysits sails through a 
school of porpoises. The setting is sym¬ 
bolic, with no indication of the sea save 
for the presence of the fish. Tlicse and 
the grapeiine that Dionysus brings to 
man approximate a scalloped pttem 
atound llie rim of the T,asc to echo and 
harmonize with its shape. Up to this 
time, Creek vases retained the black- 
figured style, uherein the motives arc 
glazed in black, sometirncs with other 
colors added, on the red gronnd of the 
baked clay. 

However, the late sixth century^ re¬ 
versed this technic|ue to the red-figured 
style, thal allowed greater heedom to 
tlie artisL I’his is illustrated in the vase 
by Eiiphronius, whose theme is the 
struggle of Heracles and Antaeus ffig. 
39), Qiice nioic the omission of land- 



19. KiLp1in»[!iLi>$ (active 6 th ctut. a.c.) oncf .Anfociis ;c. 500 s.c.) Lonvn;, Paris. Rcd- 

hi^irt-d vaw.-. 
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5 cape details enables the painter to con¬ 
centrate his whole attention on the 
htiman figures. This preocciipaiian with 
man could be explained in sculpture by 
the nature of the medium, which does 
not lend itself to the indication of land¬ 
scape. The same omission in painting 
testifies to the Greek belief in the pre¬ 
ponderant importance of hum^nit\^ as 
an artistic motive. The figures^ drawn 
in line alone^ show the same eagerness 
to experiment with pose that charac¬ 
terizes archaic sculpture. The drapers- of 
the female figure on the right falls in 
repealed parallel folds ending in a zig¬ 
zag linej 

nds same motive reoccurs in the Kore 
or Maiden from the Acropolis (fig. 40), 
who looks like the artistic daughter of 
the Hera of Samos {fig. 34), Many fig¬ 
ures of this type were dcdiCsilcd in 
Athens in late archaic times. Some of 
them were damaged when the Persians 
sacked Athens, and tverc buried on the 
Acropolis when the Athenians returned 
to their city. Posed as quietly as the 
Hera, the right arm extends fons-ard 
from tlie elboAv, bearing an offering in 
il$ band. Tins part of the figure was 
earned from a separate stone fitted into 
a socket on the main block. Though 
their pattern is still prominent, the folds 
of drapery have become somewhat more 
plastic or three-dimensional than on the 
Heia, and have more realism of detail. 
Tlic extended right arm and llie left 
arm cut free of the body bespeak an 
increased mastery^ of the malenal 

The use of color in these figures is 
noteworthy* We have become acens- 



4d, AtcHtfen fiam the (c. 5^0 s.c.) 

Acropolis Mustum, Athens. Marble* 4' biEh; 
CQmpIcee figure 6" liEgli. 


tomed to think of sculpture as mono^ 
chromatic and executed chiefly in white 
marble because most of us get our first 
impressions of sculpture from colorless 
Roman copies of Greek sfauies, from 
cawings b}' Renaissance or modern 
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41. freui Lrgoii/io (c. 460 b.c.) Mu¬ 

seum, Beilin. Binnzc^ 5*^ high. 

sculptors wtio choose uncolorcd marble 
or limestone, and from white plaster 
casts. In truth, most great ages of sculp¬ 
ture have kiiov™ the value of Judicious 
colorf h lany of the earliest Greek works 
were painted in strong tones of red and 
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blue, or Ic'^S frequently with Other hues, 
Perhaps they were garish, but in these 
Maidens only details are picked out in 
color, black for the hair* red Ups* black 
eyes, and above all patterns of embroi¬ 
dery on the hem of the garments. These 
wx‘lI-selected touches of color enhance 
the lon eliness of the work and contribute 
to its realism. They do not conceal the 
texture and inherent beauty of the stone 
as had the more completely |:)ainted 
earlier csamplcs. 

llie bronze Statuette from I;igonFio 
(fig. 41) has the same relation to the 
'Apollo'^ hq^c as the Acropolis Maiden 
lias to the Hera of Samos. It reflects 
tlic adiletic style of Ageladas of Argos, 
This statue stands at ease, not at bitten- 
tion like the earlier figures. Snrelv Ageh 
ad as was dissatisfied \^'itli the formxalism 
of his predecessors. He would discard 
the law of frontalityp and allow one leg 
to cany' more weight than the other, 
t herefore the a.'tis of the torso need be 
vertical no longer* but cuned so that 
one hip is higher than the other* bah 
aneed by raising the opposite shoulder. 
The right arm swangs free of the body, 
and the head turns a little to the side. 
How much of this ncw^-vion freedom of 
movement wus made possible by the 
tensile strength of bronze is iincCTlain, 
but it is quite certain that most himous 
later artists preferred bronze to marble. 

If this movement helps to create a 
lifelike figure* so too does tlie anatomy. 
The muscles of the torso are not 
scratched in lines on tlic surface but 
modeled as plastic masses to approxi^ 
mate the body of a sturdy young man. 
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He looks like an athlcle^ [X^rliaps a 
weigh t-H I rower or a wres Her, i deed, 
scnlpUirc of this lype is somchnies called 
Ihc school of aHdctic art, Tlic athletic 
fciifj^'als ill GrcC'ce, such as the Ohmpic 
games, and the prcfKirations for Hicm 
must account for these sculptured ath¬ 
letes, In Hie palaestra, the vouth of 
Greece trained in Hic nude; constant 
observ-aUon of young men nilining, 
lumping, WTCsHing, and throwing live 
discus or tiic javelin gave the Greek ar¬ 
tist an opi3ortunity for study enjoyed by 
sculptors of no otiicr coutitr}% f ie had 
continually before him the spectacle of 
the body in action. Tluongh long famih 
iarity^, a knowledge of the figure must 


liavc become second nature to him and 
to his critical audience. Unlike the ar¬ 
tists of our own day, ^vho must base 
their work on a few models observed in 
the relatively cramped quarters of the 
studio^ fheso artists had as their models 
tfic flower of Greek youth. 'Hiat the 
Greeks should have developed tiicir 
study of the male figure beyond that of 
the female is illuminating, Woman in 
scul|3ture ren^ains archaic long after man 
has become natural, [ndeed^ the Greeks 
theni.sclves realized the disadvantage 
under whicli the sculptor labored in 
representing the female figure, ^^^len^ 
in the fourtli century^ the people of 
Croton orderetl a painting of Helen by 



4Z. Afftcn^ md West Pediment, Tempk- of Aphsfa, Ae&na fc n ^ i 

Ihct, Mtiiikh. Miirfilc, figure of Atlitna 5^6" high. ^ ^ ^ Glyptu 
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ZcHxisp thcv tried to compensate for ihis 
deficiency by affording him as nearly 
parallel an opportntiily as possible to 
observe the figures of the fairest maidens 
of the city. 

The sculpture of the pediments from 
the Temple of Aphaia at Aegina (fig. 
d)2 ), at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.^ restored by Thonaldsenp points 
til is contrast. Hie goddess Athena in 
the center of the group is more coii- 
senativc in shle than the viarrjors on 
either side. Like tlie Maidens from the 
Acropolis, her frontal figure is clothed 
in a patterned gannent^ but the male 
figures take advantage of the new free¬ 
dom. I’lic sculptor^ possihiv OnataSp who 
was then the leader of the school of 
Aeginap has posed them with extraor¬ 
dinary freedoms they lie wounded, on 
their elbow's, crouch in defense iKhind 
shields, stoop forward to assist a fallen 
comrade or* spear in handn to aw^it 
the attack of an enemy, 'llie action of 
these figures is far removed from the 
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conventiona] pose of the "ApoIIos/ 
These arc athletic types too^ hard mits- 
cnlar figures that bespeak hours of exer¬ 
cise. Hie muscles of these men arc 
blocked out, sharp and crisp^ and do not 
flow into one another as in later and 
more facile productions. The sculptor 
exults in his mastery^ of the medimiip 
but that Control has been so rcecntlv 
acquired that he has not forgotten the 
demands of stone; 3 ie knows that it is 
hard to canep liis new technical skill is 
not taken for granted, and consequently 
a certain stony quality lingers in his 
design. Only in the heads are the jcon- 
venlions of archaism still obtrusivc.k^e 
hair on the scalp b engraved in w-avy 
hues, with a row of curls o\^t the fore^ 
head; the eyes, not yet sunk under the 
hm\\% do not rival the realism of the 
bodies; and the archaic smile still pre- 
cJonrinatcs. I'he latter contrasts with 
the freedom of the figures, as it did in 
the 'Apollos.' where it shared in the 
general formalization, I’o see a warrior 



Wdmor, West Pediment, I'emple of ApJkab. Acgiiia (e. b.cO Clratt^ 

thcL Marhlc. Iidght nf hend iS". ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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(fig. 45), wounded no doubt to the 
deothp smile v^hilc he pulls a javdln 
from his breast is incongruouSj unless 
we reed the smile as a grimace of pain- 
The problem of design within the low^ 
triangle of tlae pediment offered a chal¬ 
lenge {0 the artist. In the early pedi¬ 
ments^ such as that of the Treasury of 
the Siphnians at Delphi^ the sculptor 
had allowed the action to progress from 
left to right. Since the triangle of the 
pediment established an axis* it de- 
manded in sculpture a balanced design. 
Moreoverp realism requires that figures 
within a single Composition must all 
approximate the same scale; therefore, 
if figures stand erect to 611 the center 
of the pediment, it follows that those 
designed for the outer angles cannot 
also be posed standing- Tliis axiom was 
not grasped by the earlier designers: for 
example, the lateral hgurcs of the Sipb- 
niaii pediments are midgets alongside 
of the principal characters. 


stands in the center; warrior balances 
wanior; each [X)se duplicates the figure 
opposite. And yet, much remains to be 
solved- Tlioiigh the balance is complete^ 
it is achieved by means too obvious to 
sustain the interest of an obsencr. The 
axis is empliasizcd more than necessary. 
Tlioiigh some rhythmic relation of the 
figures exi-sts^ their connection is not 
strong enough to unite the design. The 
carving of each individual figure has so 
absorbed the artist that little creative 
energy remains to salve the larger prob¬ 
lem of the whole pediment. 

Tire century and a half that separates 
the earliest 'Apollos' and the Aegina 
pediments witnesses the sculptor's acqui' 
sition of the technical knowledge which 
enables him to car\^e stone with freedom 
while retaining great respect for his me¬ 
dium. Progressing froin crude attempts 
at representation in the beginning, the 
latest works show temarkabie skill. Most 
of the fundamental problems have been 



WLsi Budifu^ut Restored, Temple of Apfijiia, Acgaia i c, ^95-4S; b.c,) Ftdiiiient 45' wide. 


These problems are partly solved in solved. One problem remains-tliat of 
the Atgins pedimeiils (fig. 44). The the head. Even at Aegina, the conven- 
siibject, the Trofaii Wars, appears to tioiis of the head obtrude thcinsclvcs 
have been arranged as hvo lines of bat- as archaisms m these otherwise advanced 
tie, opened out like the leaves of a book, ivorks. 

Athena, who directs Hie fortunes of war. To previous generations, this century 
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and a half had a merely archaeological ductions of more sophisticated ages, 
intcrestj the absence of anatomical real- / Though the goal of Greet sculpture 
ism implied inability. 1'oday wc realize, Nrad not been reached, the sense of jat- 
tiiat while many of these statues do tern and design, the feeling for tire 
solve only in pirt the twin problems of tcrial and for sculpturesque mass, pro^ 
design and representation, tlic best wel- vide these not yet mature works with an 
come comparison with the greatest pro- artistic quality that needs no apolo gy.^ 
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ITie end of the Persian Wars in ^So b.c, 
loosed a surge of creative energy in 
Greece to flow' in all directions. To 
have repulsed the immcasiired forces of 
tJiL Aeiiacmeiiid empire witli their own 
siiia]] numbers and resources must 
have confirmed the Grcelis’ confidence 
in themselves, Surely the gods approved 
their civilization and had protected it, 
In literature, this date introduces the 
flowering of Grech drama at the hands 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
s^'hile in the visual arts it marks the in¬ 
ception of that era which the later 
Greeks were to deem the cliinav of their 
sculptural and architectural lihstory. 
Hie Persians had destro>cd much, es- 
[Jccially in Athens, and so had cleared 
the ground for new undertakings. Also, 
the spoils of war helped to provide the 
wealth for new creations: the colossal 
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bronze Athena Pioiiiachos by Plii<lias 
was imide from the spoils of the battle 
on the plains of Marathon. Athens in 
particular enjoyed a gcncratioji or more 
of great prosperity, partly due to the 
Delian League; the smaller cities of this 
league, which had banded together un¬ 
der Athenian leadership during the 
Pci^ian Wars, contributed nioney to 
construct and man a navy for mutual 
defense. When peace returned, the 
Athenians assumed that, so long as pro 
tcctioii wc’ provided, thev might use 
iJie funds of the League for tJ.cir mvn 
ends. The civic wurks program under 
taken by J\ricJcs in Athens, an e.xliaor- 
dmary effort considering the size of the 
city, could hardly have been completed 
without this moiKT. flowever, tlic full 
elfcvts of the new wealth and the new' 
sclf-cuiifi<|encc did not at once reveal 
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Eas;f PecfimcMi Restored^ Temple of Zchs, OliTupia (^63^^6o &.c.) Pcdijuenl 91 ' wide. 


fhcmsches. About a generation had to 
elapse before these conditions bore 
fruit- 

The largest corpus of sculpture from 
this generation is Ehat from the Temple 
of 2 cus at Olympiap dated about ^60 b.g. 
It includes two pediincntal groups and 
twelve inetopcs. Tlic former (fig, 45) 
at once demand com]>arL<ron with the 
earlier pediments at Acgina. In the cast 
predimentp where ^ve find the chariot 
race of Pclops and Oenomaus, the tra¬ 
ditional origin of the Olympic games^ 
eliariots separate the principal charac¬ 
ters from the subordinate. Conse- 
quciitlyp some conccntratiEin on the 
major characters replaces the distrib¬ 
uted interest at Aegina. In the Battle 
of llie Centaurs and La piths in the svest 
pediment^ the figures are grouped in 
Lvos and threes. flCTCt group Isalanccs 
group, but only approsimateiv. not 
with the duplication of figure and even 
of action that inarked the late archaic 
example. However, a few matters in 
design remain to receive their final pol¬ 
ish. The central group in the east pedi¬ 
ment is monotonous because of the 
repeated verticals of five standing fig¬ 
ures; in both pediments a single erect 
fonn too openlv strikes the axis; and^ 


finally, the transitions from group to 
group leave something to be desired. 

As regards the separate figures^ a cor¬ 
responding change appears. Tlic sculp^ 
tor of the Centaur and Lapith (fig. 46) 
is no longer so eonscious of his hard 
material. Hic extra decades of e.xperi' 
cnee enable him to e.veente in stone 



^.6. Ocnlefur tind ^^' CSt I'LTn- 

p]i: £jf Zvits, Olvinpia ( 461^.^60 n.c.) Mitscuin. 
0]yinpi:t. Xtarble, 6'8“ hfgli. 
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whatever he mshcs. While it is not yet 
true that he has lost respect for his 
medium, he leaves his marble mih less 
of the stony feeling than did his Acgina 
predecessors. Perhaps this is to say that 
he has become more realistic. Few- stat 
ues have ever reached a finer balance 
between conception and execution than 
the Apollo (fig. 47) of the west pedi- 



47. Apolto, West i^fdipiciit, 't'ciirplc of Zctis, 
Olymais (468—4(0 Bx.) Museum, Olympia. 
Marble, complete G^irc c. 10' high. 


ment. This godlike figure guides the 
fortune of battle by his presence alone, 
calm and majestic, with outstretched 
hand and (juiet glance. Muscular masses 
are still in et idcnce, but a little rounder 


and less defined than hitherto; as if to 
emphasize their flow'ing contours, dra¬ 
pery falls Over his shoulder and wrist; 
its plain lines and surfaces enrich, and 
arc enriched by contrast witli. the body. 



43. Head of Aptdlo, W«t Pwiiineiit, I’emplc 
nf Zeus, Olympia (46S— 460 b.c.) Museuni, 
Olympia. Marble, 17* high. 


The obvious archaisms present at 
Aegina r'anish here (fig, 48); thciiair 
is less patterned, the e\es lose JJielr 
protrusion and the moulh its archaic 
^ilc. In many figures details arc sup* 
pressed. The hair, for example, is sug¬ 
gested by a raised surface like a situTl 
stiitunary trealmeijit possible be- 
cause of the height above the ground 
at which these figures must be seen, 
and because of the use of paint to dLs- 
tingnish such parts as were visible, A 
uniformity of expression in the faces 
tempts one to conclude lhat the artist 
^s'as indifierent to human emotions, but 
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Ihrcdcs and ihc Crttan Bull detjil. Mclope. Temple oi Itms, (465-^60 

Sluseuin, OljTTpia, Marbk, ct?iJtplclc metope 5^5* bigli, 5 mde. 


a furtlicr gkiice at the Centaur and 
La pith (fig. 46) proves that such a 
conclusion is unwarranted. The Cen¬ 
taur's distorted features convc}^ his an¬ 
ger and excitement his bestiality in the 
heat of battle as he bites the Lapith s 
ann, but the latter can hardly have 
been so stoical as thi^. The statue dem¬ 
onstrates the Greek feeling that Lapith^ 
the gods, and the Greeks themselves 
are above emotional display, though 
that may be pennitted to inferior be- 
ings liks Centaurs. Such higher bcirigs 
as Greeks and gods are uniformly se¬ 
rene, detached from reality'; they look 
not at you but through you. 


The metopes, placed not on the out¬ 
side of the temple but ovet the porches 
front and back, within the colonnadcp 
recount the twelve labors of lieraeles. 
The finest in design, that of Heracles 
and the Cretan Bull (fig. 49), convej's 
the dynamic tension of action adjusted 
to a sense of balance. In this location, 
diagonals are the Ynore desirable since 
they contrast with the vertical lines of 
the trighTilis to either side and with 
the horizontal direct Lon of tire other 
parts of the entablature. ITiese metopes 
are better presened than the pediments 
because of their protected situation in 
the temple^ but after all allow-ances 
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;o. Myron (c. &rC,] (r, 

^60 B.c.) RccnnitTiicnon, c. 4*6'' high. 


have been made far wa Hiding of the 
ix^dimental Egures, it is apparent that 
the metopes arc more carefully finished. 
In So large a body of sculpture, it seems 
probable that even if the work were de¬ 
signed and controlled by a single artist, 
more than one man mirst have shared 
in the execution. Such an assumption 
may account for the variation in stj'lc 
between the pediments and metopes at 
Olympia. 

At about this time, Myron reached 
bis full creatii-c power. He was famed 
in antiquity for the realism of his 
bronzes; his Heifer, set up on the 


Acropolis in Athens, wa.s so natural that 
COW'S used to low at it as thev passed— 
or so it was said. His most famous 
statue today, the Discobolus or Discus 
Thrower (fig. 50). must have been 
popular in antiquity to warrant Hic 
number of copies still picscived. Since 
the original bronze lias vanished, it is 
hard to judge the quality of Mstoh’s 
work in most respects; but from the 
pose and proportions of flic Copies, wc 
can recognize his preference for ath¬ 
letic figures in violent movement, or, 
more precisely, in a moment of «jni- 
librium belween two periods of action. 
Tins youth is modeled at just the mo¬ 
ment when tlic backward swing of the 
discus has been completed and the for¬ 
ward revolutions of the exercise have 
not yet commenced. In consequence a 
certain poise is prescribed, and the mus¬ 
cles arc not strained to the utmost. He 
has the supple balance of a well-trained 
athlete. Tlic free prjsc, with tlie head 
looking backward toward the hand that 
holds the discus, as Lucian describes 
it, consists of a series of curves that 
turn the spectator's attention back into 
the figure. Conceived iii bronze, it is 
not block-like, as were the archaic fig¬ 
ures, but still retains tlic contained or 
enclosed quality of the composition. 
The inadequacy of Roman copies in 
comeying Hie beauty of the original 
may be measured by turning from the 
Discus TTirowcr to the Charioteer from 
Delphi (fig. 51), dated about 4yo b.g. 
Its sculptor is unknown, though on tenu¬ 
ous evidenee the name of Calamis of 
Athens has been associated wath it. 
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That an increased realism is CDiiipatihlc 
^vitli design is evident here; Hie deep 
folds of Hie garment btlrtw the waist, 
dificrent one frnm another in depth and 
spacing, develop into smaller rhythmic 
folds o^er the shoulders. A compactness 
and sculpt Lircsque simplilication form 
the basis of this masterpiece. At the 
same time, a love of realism is evi¬ 
dent in the modeled feet* in the lii^elj' 
curls escaping from the fillet with its 
inlaid silver fret which binds Hie bair 
over the temples^ in tbc soft half' 
grown sideburns of youtb untouched as 
yet by a razor, and in tbe eyes, wliicb 
arc inserted in white |:ia?ite viith a black 
disk to imitate pupil and iris. He looks 
as thongh at any moment he might 
step from his chariot or turn his head 
to speak to you. We must also recog¬ 
nize that the proportions, the crisp ar- 
ticnlatifin of the features^ and the broad 
modeling tjf the surfaces arc elements 
of contimuty from earlier times. 

rhese works illustrate the final steps 
tort^rd freedom taken b}' the Greek 
artist. By this time, near the middle of 
the fifth century':, he controls his re¬ 
sources; lii$ medium, whether bronze or 
stoiic, continues to influence his de¬ 
signs, but it nc] longer dominates and 
restricts tlicin: his ability to concei\e is 
not hampered by an inabilih' to exe¬ 
cute; and, if he chcKises to avail himself 
of it, an accurate knuwkxlge of the hu¬ 
man figure is at his disposal, 

WTicn Pericles rose to power in 
Athens during the 460's^ a time of great 
prosperity, he adopted a priigram de¬ 
signed to make Athens the cultural and 


artistic center of Greece, On the Acrop¬ 
olis^ to replace the damage of the Per¬ 
sian W'^ars, the Parthenon, the Erceh- 
theum, the Propylaca, and the Temple 
of Wingless Victory were designed 
anew on a grand scale and with exqui¬ 
site refinement of det a Ik These, com¬ 
bined with other buildings constructed 
elscAvbcrc in tbe city and in Athcnmn 
territory at this tiinCp constitute a civic 
effort unparallekd elsewhere in history. 
It was the more Tcmarkable in view of 
the size of this city' slate of 300,000 
inhabitants, iucludiiig slaves. Pericles 
entrusted the sujxrrvision of these un¬ 
dertakings to Phidias, then the leading 
sculptor in Athens; but for the arehi- 
tcetiirc of the Aarioiis buildings other 
men \^'crc responsible. 

In th e Pa rtberion, Ircgun in 447 and 
complcled ^y^ 4p ^ Ictinus^^aixT^ 
Callicrates imdcrtrsok to create the meSF” 
spTciidid temple in Greece, one that 
should be i^orthy of Athena and a fit 
shrine ff>T her image. 1'hough not the 
largest Greek temple, its si/e is excep¬ 
tional, approximately 21^ by 101 feet, 
measured along the stylobate (fig, zg). 
Consequeiillyv the usual six-column 
front is here expanded to eight col¬ 
umns, with seventeen along each side. 
Its proportions of width to length ap¬ 
proximate the simple ratio of four to 
nine. Built of Pcntclie marble thtougli- 
outp the Parthenon marks the culmina¬ 
tion of the Greek Doric temple. The 
adjustment of all its parts is the fruit 
of centuries of experiment by Greek 
architects. \\Ticrc the earlier temples 
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had emphasized weight and power in 
proportions^ the Parthenon (fig* 5 -) 
balances strength and grace. The cob 
umnSp about five and a half lower diam¬ 
eters in height^ look sturdy but not 
ponderous^ and require r lighter entab- 
latuTCp approximately one fourth the 
height of the building. 

If the Parthenon has a completeness 
and perfection of form rarely found 
elsew'hcreK w'e must reniember that the 
temple form is a simple problem by 
comparison with the complex require¬ 
ments of a Roman bath on the one 
hand, or a medieval cathedral on the 
other. The form seems expressive of 
Gtet:ce, The deities of the ORinpic 
pantheon, though more powerful than 
mcn^ and though immortah vi-ere sub- 
jeet lo human passions—to anger^ jeal- 
ousy'j and love* The scale of the Parthe¬ 
non is not so large that man is in^ig^ 
nificant in relation to it^ as he is in the 
French eathcdrals* In autocralic Egyph 


the unbroken walls ot the temples 
seemed to repulse the common man; in 
democratic Greece, the steps of the 
base and the open colonnade on all 
sides in\'ite him to enter its shade, 
Greek religion was not a religion of 
the spirit, as Christian itj* is. It might be 
cnideh' described as a sj'stem of barter; 
if an individual respected certain cus^ 
toms and performed sacrifices; he might 
expect protection or favor from the god. 
Emotion, love, adoration had little 
place here, A rational attitude dictated 
its architectural expression^ which seems 
to cling to the earth. Moreover, unlike 
a churchy worship took place outside a 
Greek temple, at an altar in front of it^ 
Within such a buildings one could 
liardly slaughter victims or pour out 
libations of oil or wane, Tlie temple 
w-as a shrine to house the statue of the 
godi. and though people could enter it 
to see the statue, it w^as not intended to 
accommodate crow'ds. Consequently, its 
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visual eff€Cli veil ess i^viis greater m\ the 
exterior than on tlicv interior. 

Flirt]leniuirc, the emc lavished on the 
structnre $hi}m itself not only iti the 
larger aspects of design^ but also in the 
processes of construction. While the 
columns sccni to be vertieal and eventv 
spaced, careful incasyicinents sIkim,- that 
the central openings arc wider than 
those at the corners, l^ith on tlie front 
and the sides of the temple. Moreover^ 
the colnnms tilt inward, "^ITie variations 
in speing and tlic departure from verti- 
cality are so minute to be almost 
invisible^ hut they Cfmtribute to the im¬ 
pression of stabilit}'. The e>'e rightly dC' 
inands in stone Htuklings some hint of 
grciiter strength at the corners—such 
strength being rooted in sound con¬ 
struct i(ji], Rut tlie most curious feature 
of the Parthenon lies in the curvature 
of its main horizon tat lines; the shlo- 
batc is not a dead level but cunes ut> 
ward slightly^ zl 4 inches in a length of 
loi fc'Ct on the frotit^ and on the side 
4 14 inches in 22S feet. I'his refinement 
is visible ^hen one sights along the line 
of the top step, riiat the regular cur^'es 
arc due neither to accident nor time is 
certain; the Greeks felt it worthwhile to 
incur the trouble and expense of such 
careful constructioii to counteract an 
illusion of sagging, said to he produced 
^vficn a series of vertic:al lines rest on 
a long horizontal line, or, in other 
wnrds> by columns based on a slvlo- 
bate. WJictlicr stich an illusion might 
exist or not, the refinements prevented 
a mechanical appe^uance in the build^ 
ing. 


f'o the Creek, man was iiicomparabli¬ 
the subject most worthy of Iris study. 
II1C puriMise of the Greek sculptor, ni 
the cciituri and a half iifter the Persian 
was to achiexc a version tjf the 
figure that should Isc not so much like 
the indiiidnals tif his exjX'rience as an 
embodiment of their possibilities, au 
idcLil concept worthy to represent the 
gods of Olympus, riii$ goal is maiiifcst 
botli in what he ehoife to do, with the 
consent of his patrons, and in how he 
did it, \\"ith all of the nciv knowledge 
at liJs {Ihposal, t]]c sculptor still limited 
himself to a fciv age types. His males 
might be adukseents. buyidi forms of 
fifteen or sis teem slight and gntccfid, 
bill: williotit the ni 3 lprQ|>oTtioii.s that so 
often mark that stage in a man’s clcvel 
opmciit. A second type is Ihe young man 
(fig. 65) in liis early twenties, now 
pliysically deicloj>ed: and beyond til at 
in turn, the type adopted for the older 
gods, Zeus and Poseidon, still in the 
prime of life and physical vigor, full 
bearded, the muscles hardened tsv veats 
of csicrdsc. 'I'he young vvoimij. such as 
the Athena (.cmiiia (fig. in age and 
grovi-th is a fit sister to the young inan, 
adult and sturdy; her type also matures, 
as ill the Dcmetcr of the Parthenon 
east pediment (fig. 57j, heavier but 
with no signs of age yet apparent To 
the Creeks of this period, infanev was 
imniatiirc and tniwortliy of the sculp 
for s study, whereas ok] agp, with its 
attendant phy.skal decline, was also 
avoided. Only ideal types were .suitable. 

Piirthcniiorc.jjm artist Wils co nccni ed 
only with the body as it might be, | x t- 
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scum, Bulogiii^ hodvr Mui-cuin, Dresden, l 
bit copy^ 6'6"' high. 


feet in proportions and detail, not as it 
ordinarily is. His ticalmcnt ^^-is general 
ized, selective in the exKemc; lie elimi¬ 
nated all accidentals and indi^'idualisms 
that might distract attention from his 
broad purpose. He thus created an ifi' 
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lellcctiial and objective analysis of the 
human figure. Tlirough this approach 
both the figures and their parts involve 
clarity^ of definition, unit}' of striictiirc, 
and a formal description that tran¬ 
scends reality and endows them with an 
Olynnpiar] detachment. 

The sculpture of tlie Parthenon is 
basic today for an understanding of the 
art of Periclcan Athens, though it would 
not have been so for one of Phidias’ 
contemporaries, who could esaminc Ins 
huge gold and ii'Ory Athena Parthenos 
and the still larger Zeus at Olympia, 
statues on which rested Phidias' repn- 
talion in antiquity'. But the intrinsic 
worth of the materials of these statues 
invited their destruction, and the copies 
of them havo only an archaeological in¬ 
terest. wlietcas the Parthenon sculp* 
ture is original. Although Pliidias had 
^rge of that sculpture, its quantity' is 
too great to have been the product of 
a single chisel. Its hannony of design 
and its adaptation to the architecture 
exhibit a unity postulating some guiding 
spirit, but to carve 91 metopes, some 
520 feet of frieze, and the monumental 
figures of the pediments called for the 
work of many hands. One may imagine, 
without proof, that the opportunities 
drew to Athens in these years many 
artists—some of them of an older gen¬ 
eration, whose artistic style crystallized 
about the time of the Aegina pedi¬ 
ments, others w'ho grew' up with the 
sculptors of Olympia—and there were 
doubtless many men, still in the forma¬ 
tive stage of their careers, whose meth- 
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54. CctUauT and Lapith, \ktopt;, I'atthcnonp Athens (447“4ii d.c.) British Museum, LDudon. 
Marble, 3^11' s 4'i'^. 


ods of expression might lia\e been 
shaped by Phidias himself. 

The metopes^ completed before the 
frieze and pediments, confirm this snp- 
posifion. Their posirion on the building 
proves that they were in place by 
4^8 by which time the building 
was roofed. The best-preserved exam¬ 
ples deal with the stnigglcs of Centaurs 
and Lapith-S. They exhibit striking dif¬ 


ferences of hand: some are mediocre^ 
reminiscent of the angularity' but do- 
void of the quality ol the Aegina mar¬ 
bles; others seem to show the influence 
of Myron. A few arc wholly Phidian in 
style (fig. Here a Lapith of superb 
phy sique has pulled a Centaur back on 
his haunches. Surely such an incident 
mighl have occurred this v^ay—or could 
it have? I Tow could the Lapitb^s robe 
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fall behind the Centaur? The sculptor 
lias ignored the actual for the sate of 
design. To cmpliasize the broad masses 
of the bodies he has used the altemate 
lights and darts of simple folds, as he 
has used the thnists of the Lapith and 
Centaur to left and right to create a 
dvaiamic composition soiled to its posh 
tion on the building. Perhaps this met¬ 
ope \sTis carved by the master, since he 
probably executed one or tvvo himself 
as models for his assistants. 

The friexc illustrates the Panathenaic 
procession, the culmination of the 
quadrennial celebration in honor of 
Athena, which carried to her in the 
Parthenon the robe emhroideretl during 
the preceding four jxars by maidens of 
Athens, In this ceremony all the citi¬ 
zenry of Atliens are represented; niard- 


ens, magistrates, and young men come 
to pay honor and offer sacrifices to the 
patron of their city. In the west frieze, 
yontiis form the procession, standing 
beside their horses or mounting them 
(fig. 55). The parade moves along each 
side toward the east, so that it accom¬ 
panied, so to speak, the visitor to the 
Parthenon, As he walked along the side 
of the building toward the door at that 
cud, he glimpsed it at the top of the 
cella vi'all inside the colonnade. On the 
east cod a group of seated gods [fig. 
56), guests at Athena’s festival, form, 
as it were, a disinc reviewing stand, and 
look backward torvard the procession 
as it approaches around the corners of 
the building, 

'lb treat w-illiout monotony a band of 
sculpture so long and narrow—it incas- 



55. ircrMinpu. West Prime, Partlicnon, .^tlicns (447-4;: b.c.) British MuMum, London- 
Marble, 5''4'' 
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;6, ScaJcd Godi, East Frieiic, Partlienw). Athens (447-4^= *.c.J Hritish Museum. London 
\krblc, 


urcs over 520 feet in length btit only 
feet 4 inches in height—called for 
fertility of iTnagination. 'llie clothed or 
nude hgiires \aw in pose* in their rela¬ 
tion to the horses, mounted or on foot* 
in front or behind* active or quiet. 
Chariots, sheep and co\v^ for the sacri¬ 
fices* yanths on foot bearing water fars, 
magistrates, maidensH and gods add to 
the wealth of material filling the frieze 
without crowding it. Its location on the 
building under the ceiling of the porch., 
where light could not reach it directly 
but had to be reflected from the floor 
of the porch or the ground oLitsidc, de¬ 
manded an exceptional technical scheme. 


Ordinarily in low-relief sculpture, the 
parts of the figure project from the 
background in proportion to their 
Toimdnes^ or mass in the linman figure; 
thus* the calf of the leg would project 
more than the ankle, the head more 
than the neck. However* with the light 
coming from below* a normal projection 
of feet at^d kgs would allovi' them to 
cast heony shadow's* and so draw' over¬ 
much attention to thcTuseh-es at the 
expense of the head and torso. Thcre^ 
fore, Phidias indented a system of slopn 
ing outward tlic planes of relief. 'I'hc 
boldest projection of the upper parts of 
the relief niay reach zM inches* while 
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those in the lower part are restricted to 
a maximum of it 4 inches, Also^ to indi' 
c^tc jicveral phiiies» as when a man 
stands behind a horsCp or as in a foiip 
horse tcani, he lets the planes overlap 
like shingles, to create more apparent 
depth than would ordinarily be possible 
^\ith this degree of relief. 

The pediments climax this sculptural 
scheme. In the Cast iiedimcnt^ Phidias 
depicts the Birth of Athena^ in the west, 
the Contest of Athena and Poseidon 
for the patronage of the land of Attica. 
Though tlie central grnnps of both pedi¬ 
ments have now vanished, it is possiblCp 
through sketches made centuries ago 
and from descriptions, to reach some 
idea of their arTUiigemcnt, Their eom^^ 
position is the culmination of the line 
of dc\clopmcnt in pedimental sctil]>lnre 
that began back in archaic times. Firstp 


gr 

the single figure^ which overstressed the 
axis of the pedimentp is replaced here 
bv a giotip of hvo figures to create a 
a dynamic contrast of action. In the 
w-est podimentp for cxaniplc+ Poscidon^s 
movement to the right answers that of 
Athena, who draws aw'ay to the left. 
Second, on either side group echoes 
group without duplication; in any pair^ 
Phidias varies the pose, sex, or costume 
w^ithout losing the larger babuce. 
Tlrird^ a sequence of action leads the 
eye from the angles np to the climax 
in the center, and fourth, individual 
figures and groups alike exhibit a scries 
of beautiful transitions from one to an¬ 
other, For example, in the three figures 
identified as Deincler, Persephone, and 
Iris (fig. 57)^ the first leans against the 
second, whereas Iris is more independ¬ 
ent. However^ tlie extended arm of 



1;-. DcfncfcT, Ptrm-phene^ and rris. East Fedimeut, Pirthenou. Athens b c.) British 

SIlisciiui, LdjuIuii. Marble. I^L-iSi^lione, ^'4"' high. 
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j 8 . TAesm East Pediment, J^rtlicnon, Athens (+17-431 ac.) British Museiim, Lenden 
^larlJlc, 5 8 loag. 


Persephone overlaps that of Iris to cany 
die eye from one to the other. More¬ 
over, the deep fold of drapery that 
sweepw baci: from Iris's sliin leads over 
in one direction to the lap of Perseph¬ 
one, and in the other develops into 
reiersed curves to complete the action 
of Iris. 

In the drapery of these figures, Phid¬ 
ias selects his detail to emphasize those 
folds and mosements that help to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of each character, for 
instance, the flowing curves of Iris’s cos¬ 
tume express her haste to sprod the 
news of .'Athena’s birth. Minor folds 
which might be acouiate in a realistic 
sense would have no artistic validity 
here and arc suppressed by the sculptor, 


lest they destroy the eflfect of ideal in- 
teUectnalized conceptions in godlike 
form. The so-calied Theseus (fig. jS) 
illustrates the same method as that ap- 



5^. isjorth 

porch 3;';' wide, 

plied to the figure. The principal masses 
arc firmly defined; veins, wrinldcs, minor 
changes of surface arc ignored, not be- 
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cause Pliidbis and his associated artists 
were unaware of thenip but becatiscp in 
tlicir intellectual analysis of tlie figure* 
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these minutiae scenicd incidentaL Such 
elmiiuntjon of detail, if carried to an 
extreme^ may result in lifeless generally 



6ci_ Efechthi^um, Athens (4:1-405 fl.Cr} Xortli por^k wide. 
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6i. Mnesides, Propytat'd, Athens (437-432 b.c.) Gctitial portico 6 ^' widt^ 


zation, as it docs at the hands of Roman 
copyists^ but judiciously employed it 
produces epic conceptions. As a nine- 
tcenth-cciitury sculptor remarked on 
first seeing these marbles^ 'I'hc}' look 
like human beings, but where is one 
to find such models?' Such models do 
not, and never did, exist; ^ven a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of Ihe body* one must 
then analyze it, distinguish the impor¬ 
tant from the iiicidentah and giv-c form 
to the significant parts, Tlic Theseus is 
prticularly interesting, since it alone of 
all the figures of the pediments has the 
head preserved* The broad skull and 
rounded eliccks appear to indicate the 
t\pc of head prefcired by Phidias, since 


these characteristics also exist in the 
copies of the Athena Parthenos, 

Great as is the artistic effort rc|5rc- 
sciiled by the Parllienon and its sculp¬ 
ture, it was only one of the Per idea n 
undertakings for the beautification of 
Athens, Ifj in the Parthenon, the apogee 
of the Greek Doric order is reached, 
the Ionic order comes to its peak in the 
Erechthenm, The asymmetrical, not to 
say amorphous, plan (fig. ^9) of this 
edifice as built is unique in Greek archi¬ 
tecture, which makes it more than proth 
able that the conception of the archi¬ 
tect not completed. The i^orth 
porch (fig* 60)p exquisite in piopor- 
tionSp is graceful but has only as much 
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strengtli as this lighter order permits. 
T he Ionic never lends itself to an ex- 
prension of austere power, unlike the 
Doric, The door of the north porch is 
snmphirjus, the size of the jambs and 
of tbc cornice at Hie top proportioned 
to tbc scale of the opening. On tbc 
south front of the Erccbtlicum:, in tbc 



^2. PropyStica, .Athens p,c-) Central 

prvfttto 69^ yvldti. 


small Porch of the Maidens, tbc arehi^ 
tcct substituted six female figures for 
eolninns to support tbc siipcrstmeturc. 
In tbcoryv it is diibiou-^ ivbctbcr such 
a motive is desiTahlc, bnt one nmst ad¬ 
mit that the device handled with tact 
on a small scale adds a charming vari¬ 
ant to the customary' portico, T he sturdy 
figures look capable of carry in g Itie 
wciglit abovc^ which is lightened by Ihe 
omission of the frieze from the eivlat^a- 
turc. 

The Acropolis, as the ceremonial cen¬ 
ter of Athens, needed a suitable gate¬ 
way. Mnesicles designed the Frop ylaca 
(fig. 61) for this purpjsc, and although 
eirenm^itanec^ pre\entecl his ambittons 
plan (fig, 63) from being carried out in 
its entirety, even the part tlial wus built 
exhibits a monumentality of scale fit for 
an entrance to this great center. Tlic 
principal colonnades are Doric, but to 


line the centra! passage Mnesieks se¬ 
lected the slender Ionic, which lefF a 
more opcii intenor, TTiE passage fs ac¬ 
cented by a large portico, flanked by 
smaller colonnades on either sidC:, one 
of which gives access to the little Ionic 
I’emple of ^^^i^g]ess Victon" (fig. 50) 
on a bastion in front of the Acropolis. 
A sculptured frieze or parapet sur¬ 
rounded this eminence^ adorned with 
low reliefs of X^ictories driving cows to 
sacrifice. T he style is similar to bid 
niorc developed than tlial of the Par¬ 
thenon, the ciingiiig drapery' thinner 
and with less cliniination of detail, 

A second sculptor of tliis generation^ 
almost as famous in antic|uity as Phid¬ 
ias, was Polyclitus. The uninspired 
copies hoin late Greek or Roman days 
of his hest-kiiown statue, the Dorypho- 
rus or Spearhearer (fig, 6^), give little 
idea of his ability. Pliny implies that 
niiicli of the Ixaiity in the bronzes of 
Polyclitus lay in the surface tr<atmeiit 
ahvay-s the first quality lost in a copv, 
Ilowe\cT^ we see here the sc>ealkd 
^rijfijTig mot JVC of Polychtns, Like the 
Statuette from Ligoiirio (fig. 41), the 
Spearbearer rests his weight an one foot, 
hardly touching the ground with the 
other, Thercforcp the axis of the bodv 
assumes a slightly reversed cur\c, with 
one hip higher than t!ie other, hut the 
toRio bent enough to balance the fig¬ 
ure. ITie case of pejsture'realized in this 
way wtis carried further by tlic siicceed- 
iiig eentury, Polyclitus modeled the 
Doryphorus to illustrate his canon or 
thciiiy of the ideal proi^urtioiis of the 
human body, ffe himself said» 'Sueecss- 
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ftil atlainmcnt in art is the result of 
minute accuracy in a multitude of 
arithmetic proportions/ With parts of 
the body as units of measurementj 



6j. Polyclitui (active 450-410 i.c.) T/te Do^ 
fypftonw. National Museum, Naples. RjOni^n 
copy, 6^6" lii|ti. 


Polyclitus lA'Orked out his arithmetic of 
the figure. The head:, for example:, uus 
one seventh the height of the figure; the 
foot three times the length of the palm 
of the hand; the lou^r leg to the knee¬ 
cap, sis palms; from the kneecap to the 
middle of the abdomen, six palms; and 
so on. As in the proportions of the Par¬ 
thenon^ these are simple ratios. 

Polyclitus defines each part of the 
figure ^^ith a clarity of shape that lca\'CS 
it an integral and yet independent unit 
of the larger whole. Indeed this tend¬ 
ency^ is characteristic of Greek thought 
at this time on all matters. The column 
is so defined as an entity in itself that 
it can be and has been set up by itself 
as a monument, such as the column of 
Trajan in Rome, and yet for all its own 
unih^ it subordinates itself to the larger 
unity of the temple^ Tire singleness of 
purpose and expression of the temple is 
composed of the sum of its |>arts. Simi¬ 
larly* the choruses in Aeschylus and 
Euripides are poems, independent enti¬ 
ties, and yet essential to the larger ex^ 
pression of the drama, as that in tum 
forms part of the t^ilog^^ This craving 
for clarity of form u'as deqi-rootetl in the 
Greek mind. It is suggestive that Greek 
malhcmatics, as far as it was deveh 
oped, found no place for the concept of 
infinity^; that, by definition, is unformetfi 
amorphous, and thus incomprehensible 
to the Greek mind. This clarity of form 
applied to sculpture .derives from the 
linear stmctiire of archaic figures, 
whose forms attain greater breadth and 
more idealism in the fifth century^ PoU- 
cl it us gave perfect form to the ideal 



POLYCLrrtJS - VASE PAIKTJNC 


tol^'a^d lA'hich the Greek sculptois liad 
been moving for centuries, 

this time* vase painting also had 
freed itself of tlic last traces of archa- 
ism. Although the figures are still indi¬ 
cated in line^ the Slaughter of the 
Niobids (fig. 6.|) on the Orvicto vase 
sho\^'s how free the painter is to repre- 
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_ficed for toth support and setting, the 
later painter feels it necessary to indi¬ 
cate uneven ground and lo suggest by 
repetition of the ground line the exist¬ 
ence of two oc more pknes in depth. 
That such an innovation is a step in the 
direction of realism of setting is unde¬ 
niable; but this needless complication 



64. Sjau^itcr of the Niobids (460^450 b.c.) Uuitc, Paris Red figured vase; licEglit pf band 

IP . 


sent his characters in any posture he 
may ^I'ish, Some of the hpes are ideab 
ized and reminiscent of statues by Phfd* 
ias^ the dra^ig and the eomposiHon, 
on the other Iiandp. reflect the manner 
of Polygnotu-S the foremost painter of 
the time of Pericles. At least as signifi¬ 
cant as the nei^^-^won freedom is the 
irregular ground line on which Apollo 
and Arlcniis and the children of Niobe 
stand or lie. \VTierea.s in arehaic 
such as the Heracles an^ Antaciis (fig. 
39)^ the lower border of the scene suf- 


destroys the clarity of design and the 
adaptation of the figures to the surface. 
The gain in reality' hardly compensates 
for the decline in decorative value and 
Ihe indifference to the medium. The 
great period of vase painting had 
passed; and as realism advanced, the art 
declined to a craft, its place being taken 
by the celebrated painters whose works 
have v-anished. 

Tow-ard the end of the fifth centmyt 
the Peloponnesian War grew out of the 
struggle for supremacy between Athens 
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and Sparta atid;^ before it ended, in¬ 
volved and wcal^cned most of the Grech 
cit}' states. It foretells the uninspinng 
histon' of the fourth ccntnryp a dismal 
series of petty when one city after 
another^ J'ingly or in coalitioUp rose to 
pre-eminence for a few }ca:S:, only to 
fall before the jealous}' of its neigh¬ 
bors. The spectacle was hardly edifying; 
it tended to lower the prestige of the 
state. In Pericles^ time the city had 
been the great patron of the arts. Tlic 
Parthenon and the Temple of ZeuSp 
with their sculpturep were civic under- 
takingSp grand in scale and public in 
purpose; so^ loo, were the gold and 
ivory Athena and HiC Olympian Zens 
of Pliidias, as Avdl as Fohclitns’ Hera 
of Argos of the same materials. In the 
fourth centuiy the cities, impoxcrislied 
by war^ could not afford such enter¬ 
prises, and the citizens^ partly inspired 
bv the philosophers^ develo]>cd their 
own individualism, and no longer sub¬ 
merged their personalities as before in 
the colleefive expression of the city* 
Inevitably^ the artists worked more 
than hitherto for private indji.'idua]s. At 
least by comparison^ tliey began to turn 
from idealism to reality, althougli they 
did not yet carry that quality to an exr 
Irenie. They concerned tlicmscSvcs with 
the minor godSt or with intimate aspects 
of the greater deities, Tlic ObTiipian 
divinities lose tlicir abstract grantleurj 
their serene dignih,’; within limitS:, they 
display more human emotions. The 
artist and his i^tiOnS began to approach 
the wort siibjcetivdyp and subs tit nted 
sentiment and prettiness for grandeur. 



65. lliolys, Epidaums [c. 

n,c.) Museum, £pidjuni5. 


Portraits became commoner and more 
literal than the generalization of fifth- 
ccnliiry^ examples. None of these changes 
are carried to excess^ but thci point the 
new direction for art^ and introduce 
some of the tendencies that, after the 
death of Alexander^ became more pro¬ 
nounced- 

in aicliitceture, a feature of the late 
fifth century', seen in the TGinplc of 
Apollo Epicurius at Bassae, is the inven¬ 
tion or development of the Corinthian 
order, in detail the richest of the three 
Creek orders. Somewhat similar to tlic 
loniCh the column has a more elaborate 
base. Its capital, the easiest identifica¬ 
tion card of tlie order, is illustrated in 
the fourth-century Tholos at Epidaurus 
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S>); its inverlcd bdl-shnpcd mass 
is encircled with two rolls's of aeon thus 
IcaycSp whose tips curl asvay from the 
bcl]; above them, paired tendriljt coil 
like w'otch springs under ihe corners of 
an abacu-s, concave on all four $ides. 
Snell a capital, less austere and less 
functional than the Doric, seems analo¬ 
gous to the subjectivih* of its contem¬ 
porary sculpture. An entablature, richer 
than the Ionic, is characterized by a 
cornice, supported on mvditlions^ brack' 
cts of stone whose' under surface is 
formed by a curling acanthus leaf. HoW' 
cver^ the Greeks seem to have used this 
order spariiigly* and mainly in small 
buildings, such as; the Choragic Monu^ 
ment of Lysicrates in Athens; whereas 
its ricliness was to bring it [jopiilarit)- 
ill Roman times, 

■^Hiree sculptors rose to fame at this 
time, namely, Praviteles, Scopas, and 
Lysippus. The Erst two were active early 
in the fourth century, but of Scopas 
little is known. Classic authors mention 
works by him. Of these, the very' 
f ragmen tan’ sculpture of the Temple of 
Atlicna Alea at Tcgca reflects his styde, 
and even this bears the same relation 
to Scopas that the Parthenon marbles 
do to Phidias, His most famous statue, 
the -Meleager, wns often copied. One of 
the l 3 cst versions is that in the Fogg 
iMusctmi ill Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
but the discrepancies among existing 
replicas are so pronounced that few 
trustworthy conclusions about Scopas 
can be deduced from them, Tliis w'au' 
dcring artist seems to have concerned 
himself with the stormier, more emc> 
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tional aspects of life, an interest sug¬ 
gested by the wide-open ejes. the lips 
parted as though the figure were breath¬ 
ing heavily, and the tragic implications 
of much of his subject matter^ 

Praxiteles^ on the other haud^ pre¬ 
ferred the cheerful and pleasant side of 
existence. The number of his works 
cited in aneient literature exceeds that 
of Scopas', and testifies to his popular- 
ih^ He W'as exceptional among tiie great 
sculptors of Greece in that he preferred 



(Active C. 390-530 I.C,) 

Canning ilie Iin/dnf Dionysus, Muarum, Olyni- 
pin. Panai] niarbk, 6^11*" fisgti. 
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marble to bronze. Consequciitly the 
designs of his statues, such a$ the 
Hermes Corning tlie Infarit Dion^'sus 
(fig. 66 ), on origin si GtccI: woiV. tolse 
into acconnh within limits, the ma¬ 
terial, Extant marble copies of the 
Discus ond the Doryjjhorns 

(fig. 63) derived from originals in 
bronze; since the eross section of Slone 
at the ankles seemed weak, the copyist 
introduced the ungainly tree stump to 
support these athletes. But Praxiteles 
used the support as part of the moth^e, 
so that, no longer CKtraneouSp it become 
an integral unit of ihe design. In this 
instance Hernies, ol rest for a moment 
on bis journey^ loung]^ against the tree 
stump over which his draperr^ foils. 

The pose of the figure involves 0 re¬ 
versed curve in its aitis^ what is often 
colled the S’Ct/r>-e of Prdjxite?es. This 
device dev^elopcd from Polyclitus* walk¬ 
ing motive, but is softer and more re^ 
laxed. Subtle^ has replaced power; en- 
ergv^ has given wTiy to languor. The 
dreamy eyes suggest the introspective, 
as though Hermes^ thoughts were far 
away. This effect comes from lids drawii 
half over the eyeball, the low'cr lid 
barely indicated, its edges blurred. The 
beaut)' of finish that ancient WTilers 
extol in the work of Praxiteles is illus¬ 
trated in the textures of the drapery^, 
which simulates cloth with remarkable 
success; of the hair, looking more like 
hair than the formal versions of i^rlier 
designs; and of the flesh, with its subtle 
sensuousness. Tlie modeling, closer to 
clay modeling than to stone carvings 
rebels against the fifth-century sculptor's 



67, Pranlclcs (aLtivc c. 390-^ Aphror 

dite of Cnidus. Vatican, Rome. Roman copv, 
marble, ^'8^^ higli. 


technique. Definition has vieldcd to a 
softer, filmier approximation of reality. 
No longer do we see each muscular 
rnass separated, and the whole figure 
composed of the sum of its [surts; in¬ 
stead, the parts fuse, one plane melts 
into another; for Praxiteles was more 
concerned than Polyclitus, for example, 
with tfie visual effect of the figure, and 
consequently less interested in an in- 
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tclkctualizcd statement of its structural 
parts. 

These changes entail a decline in 
sculphiresque qnalih^ and open the path 
to the softness and sentiment of later 
times. The Hermes itself^ however^ re¬ 
tains because of its idealism much nO' 
bility of conception. The effeminacy^ 
often observed in eopies of Praxiteles' 
work and in statues influenced by him, 
resulted from 5jn overemphasis by the 
later craftsmen of qualities that he him' 
self kept under control. The wide dif¬ 
ference in qualit}' between Hie Hermes 
and the Aplirodite of Cnidus (fig, 67) 
testifies to the inadequacy^ of Jlonian 
eopies. llie former is probably unique 
as the only extant example carved by 
the cliiscl of an artist whom antiquity 
ranked among the great. The latter^ far 
more famous than the Hermes in classic 
tiines^ was according to Pliny 'the fin- 
est statue not only by Praxiteles hut 


in the whole world.' Today it is impos¬ 
sible to accept this glowing opinion of 
what seems to have been ttie first rem 
dering of the female nude in Greek 
sculpture in tlie round. The motive, 
Aphrodite preparing for the hath, per¬ 
mits the goddess to drop her clothing 
on a vase beside her, which gives the 
same kind of support within the com¬ 
position as that provided by the stump 
on which Hermes leans. This theme, 
though subjective and sensuous, avoids 
sensuality; the goddess is unaware of or 
indifferent to the presence of specta- 
toiSr itnd is in fact as languid as the 
Hermes. By analogy^ with the llcnncs^ 
it seems only fair to conclude that the 
extraordinan’ fame in the pst of this 
Aphrodite w as partly owing to a bcaut>' 
of finish in the nriginnl, and possibly in 
part to the sensational nature of the 
inotiA^. 

Tlie death of Mausolus, Satrap of 



fiS. Greeks artd Ajtuctjts, Kricrc, Mditiioktiiiu llaltcaniasius [e, 5^0 n.c.) British Muscuin, 
Lmidijn. Xlarblc, z'n" high. 
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Caria, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tnn% gave his widow Artemisia the Op- 
port Lmity to build the Alansolciim at 
Mahearna^^^us as his tomb and memo¬ 
rial. [ts scale and the quantity of Us 
sculpture made it one of the 
wonders of the ancient world. Three 
friey.es in high relief, a chariot group, 
and many individual statues enriched 
it. One frieze .showed a chariot race, 
with figures influenced by Scopas: an¬ 
other the Battle of Centaurs and Lap 
iths; while a third dealt with the strug¬ 
gle of the Greeks and Amayons (fig, 
6S]* and at once invites comparison 
w ith the Parthenon frieze. In the Mauso¬ 
leum, the characters, rendered in bolder 
relief, are widely spaced, thus creating 
an emphasis on each individual figure. 
The violence of action demanded by 
the subject permits in.Sistencc on the 
diagonal line, as the fighters attack or 
withdraw from their adversaries. The 
drapery of many of the Amazons i$ so 
disposed that the figures are seen virtu¬ 
ally^ in the nude, another example of the 
ftjiirth-ccntury interest in the female fig¬ 
ure previously displayed by Praxiteles, 
l^he story' of fourth-century' sculpture 
closes with the career of Lysippus, a 
younger man than Praxiteles or Scopas, 
and one of the court portraitists of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Tradition says that 
Lysippus worked in a bronze foundry, 
and, though he did not restrict himself 
to that medium, he seems to have pre¬ 
ferred it to marble. The lighter propor¬ 
tions of the figtirc favored in his gen¬ 
eration are cniphasized by his new canon 
of proportions, wherein the head is one 


eighth tire height of the figure rather 
than the one seventh that Polyclitus 
deemed ideal, Tire Apoxyomenos, a 
statue of an athlete, who after exercise 
scrapes from his skin the dust and the 
oil with which young men anointed 
themselves, is extant only in Inter copies; 
It seems to illustrate these taller pro¬ 
portions. llic Agias, on the other hand, 
is a Greek statue (fig. 69), probably 
produced by the vvorkshop of Lv sippns 



himself and, if so, under his personal 
siiperv'ision. The ^cadernic quality of 
the Apoxyomenos is less obvious here^ 
as though Lysippus' new formula had 
tiot yet been developed, but tbc ap- 
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proach to a more visual Tendering is 
evident, Pliny tells ns that ‘while others 
bad made men as they were, he had 
made them as they were seen to be 
(qufiles riderentur esse)' 'The statement 
characterized the direction taken bj 
fourth-centnn' sculpture culminating in 
Lvsippns, namely a decline in the intel¬ 
lectual analysis of the figure* replaced 
by a softer articulation of the body, less 
definition of its sepaiatc parts* and 
hence a greater naturalisnu llse old 
clarih of .structure is no longer sought; 
in its place, there is a looser orgaiiiza- 


lOj 

tion, pralleling the change in Greek 
drama between the tragedies of Euripi¬ 
des and the comedies of Aristophanes. 

During these hvo centuriesp tlic 
Greeks first acquired such knowledge 
and skill as enabled them to be realistic 
in their version of the figure. That in¬ 
formation was no socjncr available than 
they' turned to an intdicettial ideih 
rhen tlie ansterih of that concept 
yielded in turn to more intimate and 
linman conceptions, which inevitahiv 
led to a realism that was to mature only 
after the death of Alexander, 



VI The CkaiijVcter of Later Classic Sculpture 


HELLENISTIC 

Shortlived though it ^^is, the empiTC 
of Alcxaiidcr the Great crcaled a pro- 
found change in Creek life and ideals. 
For tlie tvi'O ptevious centuries, Greek 
culture had cjdiibited a coiiripletencss 
within itself. The archaic influences 
from Eg^-pt and Mesopotamia had dis^ 
solved OT had Isccn ahsorlseth permitting 
the Greek or Hellenic civilization its 
purest C-vprc$sion. ^V^ith the armies of 
Macedonia^ Hellenic culture overfiowed 
the gcogTaphic limits of Greece, affect¬ 
ing the art of other countries as remote 
as India- but as it spread^ Hellenic Cnh 
turc itself vi'as modified by the ideals 
of the conquered lands, thus producing 
a llcllenistie or Greek-like world. Some 
of Its eliaractcristics grew from seed al¬ 
ready planted in the fourth centiny. 
The old confidence in the Olj-mpic 


pantheon w^s already ^v-aning. partly un¬ 
der the influence of the philosophers 
and partly in the normal course of his¬ 
tory, when Greece was brought inlo 
closer contact with the religions of 
Eg)pt and the Near Ea^-^t. Oriental enits, 
some of, them ms-stic, rose lo momen¬ 
ta rj- or permanent consequencei for ex¬ 
ample, tile Oriental conception of Ar¬ 
temis as the earth mother. As in mnd- 
em times, many shades and v-arieties of 
belief existed simultaneously. 

MorC'Ovcr, the Hellenistic age gave 
birth to criticism and erudition, one 
cannot say at the expense of creative 
and imaginative cnergv', but supplcmen- 
tari- to it and niodifjitig it. Libraries 
were founded, such as that at Perga- 
mum, and especially the one at Alexan¬ 
dria which contained half a million 
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scrolls. Scholarly cdition^^rtiie 'classics 
ol literature' were compiled, just as to- 
tiiiy we lia\e annotated versions of 
Shatespeare and Chaucer, After all, 
Eloincr wtis as remote from the Greeks 
of the third ecu I dry as ChaiiCci is from 
ns in the twentieth century, \Vith schol¬ 
arship came a de\elopnicnt of science. 
Aristotle, after the middle of the fourth 
centime tended to base his philosophy 
infsre on the w'orld as he found it than 
did Plato, who early in the same cen¬ 
tury- dealt with the world as he would 
have liked it to be. Plato's Rupubiic de¬ 
scribes an ideal state, in The Foeftes, 
Aristotle e>:ainincs tragedy^ instance, 
hv an analysis of the dements that ap¬ 
pear ill successful tragedies. During the 
Ihird century, Archiint'dcs had diverse 
interests in many branches of science; 
he exj>eriinented with the le\ cr, disco\ - 
cred the principle of specific gravity, and 
contributed also to astronoiny- Euclid 
developed his theorems of geometry, for 
centuries the basis of that division of 
mathematic^ir Eratostliciies measured 
the earth, coiuputcd its diameter and 
circumference, and came remarkably 
close to the truth, 

Such a complex background is apt to 
produce an art period without the con^ 
sLsteiicy characteristic of earlier Creek 
ejxjcbs. Strains and counterstrains weave 
a diverse texture, difficult of compact 
treatment. An art of the connoisseur ap¬ 
pears. with the variety cd delicate fig¬ 
urines from lanag:ra and elsewhere— 
statuettes in terra cotta made from 
molds in whidi the head, the body* 
and i^erhaps other elements might be 
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united in different combinations, A 
w idcr range is now permitted the sculi^ 
tor; no longer is he restricted to a lini' 
ited series of types, but rather he may 
turn at Iris discretion to figures of old 
age or infancy, to genre scenes based 
on incidents of daily life, and even to 
narrath'c or descriptive topics handied 
as pictures in relief sculpture- 
"rhese tendencies gjiin moincntuni 
during the third ccntuTi, but rcaeb 
their climax only after the contiuest of 
Greece by Rfmie, that is. alxmt 146 b.c., 
the date of the fall of Corinth. I’heii 
the Greek cities were pillaged of their 
art treasures. Some generations earlier 
the Roman concjiicst of Greek cities in 
MJUthcni Italy and Sicily had stimiu 
lated Roman admiration for Creek art* 
Rut with the growth of Rqnic. there 
were not enough originals to Satisfy the 
demand and a thriving trade in eopics 
of famous originals sprang up, analo- 
.gons to our pniduction nf casts and cop¬ 
ies of |xi in tings or even photographs of 
masterpieces. These copies, often made 
by Greek craftsmen, provide much of 
out information about rioted Creek stat¬ 
ues. fiowtver, through most of its his¬ 
tory, the Ronian taste w-as realistic and 
mea-SuTcd the success of a work of art 
by its fidelity' to nature; this taste fielps 
to explain not only the natural ism of 
their own sculpture, but also the avid¬ 
ity ivith which tl^e Romans sought cop¬ 
ies of Greek originals from the time of 
the Fartliciiciii and later, but paid slight 
attention to the archaic period. Occa¬ 
sionally, but only occasionally, do w^e 
find artists who recognized the beauty^ 
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of pattern in archaic art enough to use 
it for inspiration. From the more so¬ 
phisticated generations the later design¬ 
ers borrowed freelv:, soinetiincs from one 
maiij sometimes from another, or stole 
ideas from Lysippus to combine wdth 
others more likely to be found in the 
fifth centuT}, This free bcjrrowing from 
the past, called eclecticism, like so many 
other characteristics of late classic sculp¬ 
ture, is echoed in recent times. 

One of the finest examples of Hellen¬ 
istic sculpture is the Aplirodite of Melos 
fGgr ^o'lp'lb■ iHiich ^hacolo^^ Tiave 
assigned n^aiiy dates froin the filth cen¬ 
tury- on. But so far as is known* the 
fifth centiny' avoided the nude female 
figure in art, and wivile the fourth cen- 
turv accepted it, such statues as the 
Aplsrodite of Cnidus (fig. 67) arc com¬ 
pletely nude. It remained for later times 
to try the effect of a partly draped fig¬ 
ure. I'he small head exaggerates the 
lighter proportions instituted by Lv'sip- 
piis, again an indication of late work, 
and the cryptic motive also seems 11 n- 
likdv in earlier times. But although in 
all probability a late work, the Ap hr^ 
dite of Melos has an undoubted beauty; 
its idealisation and its sense of form 
rank it with the masterpieces of any 
epoch. 

The one thread that leads through 
the maze of these later centuries is the 
emphasis on realism, the precise record 
of the visual, the individiiah and even 
the accidentah hi contrast to a CDncern 
with the imaginaiy^^ or ideal in form. 
Such a purpose demanded a technical 
dexterity that at times^ app™ehcd vir- 



70. Aphrodite of htetcfi i ^rd-:tid cent. B.c.) 
LomTC, Pqris. Marble. 6'S' high. 


tiiosity.^JJie Victory of Samqtlira^ (fig. 
71)' reconstructed froin ^many frag¬ 
ments^ is conceived sensationally as she 
lands on the prow of a ship to sound 
the trumpet of victory. The whole fig¬ 
ure is made to convey movement. A 
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71, Nike of S(7JTictAir[n7« (c. sdo b.c,) Loum^ Paris. Marble. fi'S' bigb. 
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thin flowing costnniCj remsii [scent of 
late Efth-centuiy statues, gathers here 
and there in hea^ y masses, as it might 
have toward the middle of the fourth 
centur)\ However, these eclectic fea¬ 
tures merge with the Hellenistic desire 
for intricacy when this drapery^ saveeps 
around from the front to the side, draw¬ 
ing with it the atteiition of the spec¬ 
tator.^The front seems [ncomplctc in 
itself; so too docs the side; and only 
when the w'ork is seen from several 
points of view can the artisfs concep 
tion he fully grasped. In short, he insists 
that bis admirer w^lk around the wc^rk. 
ITiis attitude, at the opposite extreme 
from the method of archaic sculpture, 
had been growling steadily, until here it 
reached its full possibilities. 

'Ihe purest realism of the time char¬ 
acterizes the first school of Pergamum, 
represented by the dedications of Atta¬ 


ins late in the third century. This 
ruler commemorated his defeat of the 
Gauls by seulpturcd groups, some dcah 
ing with the subject itself, while others, 
like the struggles of the Gods and 
ClontSp of the Creek and Amazons, or 
of the Greeks and Persians, implied 
comparison of his success with the epic 
and historic contests of civilization and 
barbarism. Twt) and a half centiiries 
earlier, an archaic sculptor had rejoiced 
in his new'-won eonimand of pose and 
material in the Wounded Wanior (fig, 
45) froiri Aegiiia. He had carved all es¬ 
sentials of the athletic body freely and 
with understanding to Create the effect 
he wanted. Anatomical details and pc^ 
culiaritjes of the individual were unim¬ 
portant to him. On the other hand, the 
sculptor of the Dying Gaul (fig. 72) 
enhances the impression of physical 
prowess with the GauPs superb body. 
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7^. Gods 4irtd Ciunff. FrivJic. Altar tjf ZciiS, Fcfgaiiuira (197-159 “ C-) Miiscuiii. Berlin- Marble, 
t' 6" high. 


whose anatomy is thoroughly observed 
3 nd recorded^ no part overemphasized 
and none neglected. The hair, matted 
%\it]i grease, follo^s^s the custom oF the 
Gauls, His calloused feel are cut and 
scratched on the soles, as though by 
sharp stones. Gore drips from the 
wound in Ills side^ while on the ground 
litter of the battieficld creates a similar 
reality of setting, llowev'er, it is his 
courage, his reluctance to accept defeat 
\ihilc he vet breathes, that gives vitality^ 
to ihe figure. Tliese qualities are vividly 
in contrast lo those of the Dead Per¬ 
sian of the same series of statuesp who 
seems soft even iu death. This latter, 
dressed in trousers which the GrecliS 
considered effeminate:, has crooked hb 
arm under his head as though to wel¬ 
come death as an escape froiu the lash 
of his mastcTS. Tlic contrast of these 


figures implied that to defeat the vigor¬ 
ous Cauls u-as even more diflicult than 
it had been two and a half centuries 
before to repulse the Persians, 

If these dedications of Attains I form 
tlie first schfiol of Perga mum ^ the chief 
monument of the second school of Per- 
gamum under Eunicnes II, early in the 
second century before Clirist^ is tbe Al¬ 
tar of Zeus at Perganinm. *rhe altar 
itself, surrounded on three sides with 
Ionic coloimadcs and On the fourth ap¬ 
proached by a flight of steps, w^s placed 
on a high platform on whose walls a 
frieze of figures in high-relief sculpture 
(fig. depicted the time-honored, if 
not hacknqedt theme of the struggle of 
gods and giants, Tire designer's concept 
of his subject ty pifies the scholarshtp of 
his own day. To represent only the w-ell- 
known gods of the Olympic jxirrtheon 
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Avoiild not liave pro\ ided enough Bgurtft 
to fill this length of over feet- Tt 
seems as thoisgh the sculptor had read 
all the available sources in litcratare to 
compile as complete a catalogue of gods 
as possible, together with all attributes, 
whellier objects dt attcndanls, that 
could be associated witli them. Many 
of these chaiacters did not enter intij 
tlic common knowledge of the people 
of his day; therefore the sculptor bad to 
label each figure. In tlie Parthenon such 
an expedient was unnecessary, since the 
principal figures would l 5 C reexjgni/jed in¬ 
stantly by au}- Greek and it made little 
difiFerenee wiiethcr the miiior individ¬ 
uals w^ere identiEcd or not; their deco¬ 
rative and expressive bearing on the 
major theme was too clear to need com¬ 
ment. 7 ’hat this later sculptor felt it 
necesfiary' to label his characters indi¬ 
cates an atniosphere of pedantn^ rather 
than of imaginative creation, as tbougb 
a Shakespearian actor paused in the 
midst of his lines to deliver 3 footnote 
to his audtenee on the interpretation of 
'miching mallecho/ 

The many figures in the Pergamene 
relief are well united, partly because the 
legs of the giants change into serpents 
whose coils wind in and out among the 
characters to bind them together. Like 
the Parthenon frieze, hut unlike that 
of the Nfausoleutiu figures fill the spacer 
in other respects the contrast marked, 
'['liese figures exaggerate reality', if such 
be possible, and so insist on the muscu¬ 
lar structure that each independent 
mass in the torso clamofs for attention. 
Hc 3 \y though the muscles are. one feels 


less real strength in these gods or giants 
than in the Dying Gaul; in fact they 
look like professional strong men, mus- 
de-bound in every^ part. Thus as rejire- 
sentation they lca\'e something to lx- 
desired; in other respects, tlicy are even 
less satisfactory. Lmphasi^ on every¬ 
thing results in emphasis on nothing; 
the protrusion of each small mass in the 
figures creates a monotony of small 
lights broken by deep shadowA <tcnse 
of strain and of striving for effect re¬ 
sults from the exaggerated muscular 
structure, the agitation, and the sensa¬ 
tional treatment. The sculptor is a re- 
niarkahle technician, not to say a vir¬ 
tuoso, but he lacks that supreme gift 
of the artist* a knowledge of when to 
stop. In literature the concept of Zeus, 
king of gods and men. enthroned on 
Mt. Olympus and able to enforce his 
will by the thundcTbolt that only he 
can wield, is grand and vivid. But a 
thunderbolt hardly lends itself to defi- 
nitiem in stone; to iciider it as a torch, 
spikeci at one end, that eoidd be twirled 
ill the hand like a tomahawk, or coiild 
project, splinter-like, from a leg. destroys 
that concept. Admirable in some re¬ 
spects, and typical of its generation, the 
Pergamene frieze, newerthclcss. grows 
tiresomCp whereas the beauties of the 
Pafthciion frieze increase with famili- 
arihv 

This Hellenistic advar^ee in realism 
involved a decline or disappearance of 
idealism. If that is true of style in the 
Dying Gaul and the Pergamene altar, 
the abandonment of idealized subjects 
fuTtlier exemplified it. While not un- 
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kno^sTi Ix^fore, genre figurc$—that is, 
chaiactcTS talccii from daily whose 
interest lies more tn their action than 
in their abstract implications—now ac¬ 
quired wide popularity* The tcridenc>' of 
the fourth-centuw sculptors to^v'ard hu' 
manization and the growth of emotion 
and sentimciit prepared the way- In 
subject, these genre figures ate diverse, 
but a passion for realism binds them 
together in treatment. For example, we 
find a Drunhcii Old Woman singifig hi 
her cups, her knees clasping the wine 
jar, her scraw'iiy neck like that of a 
plucked chicken, her features hazard* 
her skin loose, and the phv'sical decline 
of old age apparent in every detail. Such 
a work reaches its realistic goal. Equally 
literal Ls the Old Market Woman in the 
Metropolitan Miiseurri^ even to the in¬ 
dication of feathers on the fowl slie car¬ 
ries to market in her basket; if she is 
less disgusting than the previous exam¬ 
ple, one should observe that in each 
case it is the subject and its associations, 
not sculptural considerations, which dic¬ 
tate one's reaction, *'^ide from the lir- 
tuosity of technique, the artist was con¬ 
tent to rest his case on his subject+ 
presented as vividly as possible. Some of 
these genre figures, such as the second- 
cenlurj^ Boy with a Goose (fig. 74) by 
Boethus, arc humorous and mock-he¬ 
roic. The Subject stimulates in us a 
pleasant sensation compounded of sen¬ 
timent and amusement. To be convinc¬ 
ing in its comedy, the figure must have 
the proportions of infancy, the large 
head and the plump anus ^ud legs. 


Even wihen a child w'as a part of the 
subject, as in Praxiteles' Hermes Carry¬ 
ing the Infant Dbnysus (fig. 66), the 
earlier artists had avoided the character 
of infancy. Tliat character^ inherently 
human, is here essential to the effect. 

Rea I i tv again predominates in the pic¬ 
torial reliefs, also called pstoral, Ilel- 
leiiistic, and Alexandrian reliefs. Tlicy 
correspond in spirit as well as in date 
with the Idylls of Theocritus and his 
associates. Some of them ma} have 
come from the workshops in Alexandria 
in Eg) pi; they first appear in Hellem 



Boctht» (active tnd cent, n.c.) Boy 
it Goose. Museum^ Munich. Marble, =.’9' high. 


Istic times, thongli tlicy continue to be 
produced much later; frequently their 
subjects arc pastoral, rcficctiiig an urban 
dweller’s attraction to tlie simplicity 
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aiicl peace of countii' life and nature; 
and there is a strong tendency to design 
the relief as though it were a painting. 
Typical h the Farmer Driving His Bull 
to Market (fig. 75a pleasant bneolic 
scene of a peasant carrying a basket of 
produce: he and his bull pK a build¬ 
ing, jiartly in ruins, and approach what 
may be an arched city gate. In tlie upper 
left-hand corner^ some distance awaVp is 
a shrine housing a statue. The same 
technical skill is in evidence hexe as in 
the genre figures. The sciilptfir presents 
a pietuTC in stone^ remarkable a^ rep- 


rcsenhition or narrati\e, even to the 
inclusion of landscape elements^ such as 
buildings and trees in the background. 
Such details of setting may descend 
frc3m the Utter of tlie battlefield on the 
bases of the dedications of Attains I 
(fig. 71), or from the pictorial f(^tnrcs 
tliat liclped to fill the great fric5!c from 
Perga mum. The artist keeps some of 
these features in ver\^ low relief, and al- 
lo^^'s others to project boldly^ thus he 
implies depths that do not csist and 
prepares the lAav for the illusionism 
soiiietimcs present in Roman sculpture. 
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With ihc growth of realism and indi¬ 
vidualism, an objective attitude in por¬ 
traiture b inevitable. Snell portraits as 
exist from the fifth century' in Greece 
and many even from the fourth century^ 
are idealized and generalized. They 
show hpes, not petsonSp hardly to be 
distinguished from statues of gods. The 
Hellenistic sculptors, however^ turned 
C'agerly to portraiture and have left us 
many individualized statues of such 
men as Demosthenes^ By Roman times, 
the patron demanded of his artist a dc- 
scription of his features as precise as an 
official re|x>rt. I’he mafter-of-fact^ prac¬ 
tical spirit of the Romans dvvclt in rcab 
itVj not in an imaginative sphere. Con- 
^iccjuentb, their architecture deals with 
specific problems, their sculpture re- 
cords the men who for centuries ruled 
the Western w'orhb llie Unknowm Ro- 
man (fig. y6) of the first century^ before 
Christ is a speaking likeness. One can 
imagine this stern indiiidual debating 
in the senate, or leading the legions to 
fresh conquests; One cannot picture him 
enraptured by art or literatme. For his 
portrait, he w'oiild especE that the indi¬ 
vidual bony structure of his skull, the 
worried furrows of his brow, all his fa¬ 
cial pcenliarities would be present in 
true proportion. He would want Eo com¬ 
pare bis bust to himselb And yet this 
portrait reveals his character ihrougli his 
features. 

Realism as an artistic goal is no less 
evident in the series of painted portraits 
from Fayum in Egv'pt, mostiy from the 



Fortmt of cfiF t/fiJtftoii'Fi Ro^rtdri ( 1st cent, 
H.c.) of Fine Arts, Busloii. Terra 

cott^. 


first and second cenEnries of the Chris¬ 
tian era. These paintings were made 
during the lifetime of their snbiects. 
After deaths these life-sized portraits 
were held in place o%^r Ehc hc^d of the 
mummy by wrappings so arranged that 
the painting would be visible. The me¬ 
dium selected was encaustic, in which a 
considerable range of pigment sus¬ 
pended in melted w^x could be applied 
10 a surface of wood. T^c artist de¬ 
voted his greatest attention to the head. 
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^7, AugzL$lij3, from Frima Faita {e, 10 bx.) Vatican, Ronic, Marble* 6*5* high. 
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delineated in light and shade, with un- 
nsuallv large eyes, and with much suc¬ 
cess in cliaracterizatiou. The costumes, 
on the other liand, are indicated in a 
broad or impressionist manTicr. 

Tlic purpose of a state portrait is dif¬ 
ferent, but only slightly. The Augustus 
from Prima Porta (fig. 77I 
sembles Augustus as a man. but also 
indicates his position as emperor. Again 
tire head is realistic; it tells iis exactly 
how tills ruler loolied. His oratorical 
pose, as though he were addressing his 
troops, and his baton of command be¬ 
speak his position. Virgil traces the an¬ 
cestry' of the Julian line of emperors 
back tlirongh i\eneas to V'^cuus, and the 
eupid and dolphin beside Augustus al¬ 
lude to this oompliinent. 'iTic statue 
represents a great man, aceustomed lo 
command, and idealizes his position. 


Tlie procession on the frieze of the 
Ara Pacis Aiigustae (fig. 7S) contains 
a double file of portraits, including 
those of Augustus and Li via, and be¬ 
tween them her son. The same indi¬ 
viduality reigns here, though Augustus 
appears rather as a citizen than as a 
ruler. Tlie foreground Hgurcs are in high 
relief, those of the liackground in low 
relief, ITiis device, like that in the pic¬ 
torial reliefs, indicates distance and re¬ 
minds one of the spatial effects in Ro¬ 
man architecture. In this ease, the 
sculptor rcshiels himself to long quiet 
rows of figures, w'itli no landscape in the 
background to distract attention from 
the procession, but nevertheless the Ara 
Pacis AugustaC looks forward to dlu- 
sionism. 

The panels from the Arch of Titus 
(fig, 79) in the Roman Forum dlus- 
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trate thot qualit5.^ Tlic Roman legion- 
afics ill A.D. 8i cany tlie spoils of JeriP 
salcm in triumph^ and are about to pass 
through an arcJi. Ignorance of pcrqicc- 
the makes the illusion less convincing 
than it might be otherwisc^ but the 
planes of high relief for the foreground 
figures, contrasted with low relief for 
those in the background, and coupled 
with the landscape elements bcjond 
thcnip betray a love of fact. The Ro¬ 
mans did not trust the imagination; all 
circunistance must be si^eciBc and as 
descriptive as possible. 

The mothe in the Arch of Til ns was 
a single isolated e\enh but at times the 
Romans wanted to tell a con tin nous 
story in sculpture. A spiral band in re¬ 
lief winds around the shaft of the Col¬ 
umn of Trafan. In what is called the 
method of continuous narration^ the 
sculptor recounts '[Vajans campaign 
against the Dacians (fig. 8o) early in 


the second centui}'. The incidents ar¬ 
range themselves in sequence^ but arc 
not separated by means of a frame or 
any other device^ though the action of 
the figures, like those in Egyptian re¬ 
liefs or wall paintings, serxes to describe 
each scene adequately. Hi is band re¬ 
cords the campaign: the soldiers build a 
bridge or a camp^ attack the enemx or 
are attacked^ the emperor addresses his 
tloops or offers sacrifices. .A clearer pic¬ 
ture of Roman militarx' life and meth¬ 
ods xxoiild be hard lo imagine; indeed^ 
its fascination lies in xvhat it depicts of 
tlic past rather tliaii in tlie sculpture 
itself. 

Aside from the encaustic portraits^Jhc 
largest single group of Roman piiiinlings 
are from Pompeii, though parallel work 
csists elsewhere. Archaeologists estab¬ 
lish the ehronologj' of these murals in 
four groups. The Incrustation or Arelii- 
leetonic Plastic slxle extends dowTi to 
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Scj, Traj^if^ Cumptiign Ddn'ttrij, C«>li!inn of Trajan, Rpmc (ajj. 117) Marble^ 

bstkd liLgb, 


So B.c, Panels of tinbrokem color or 
diaper patterns divide the \%*^]\ into hor¬ 
izontal zones, as though in imitation of 
marble slabs or other features of archi¬ 
tectural decoration. The Arcliilectura] 
sh'le occupies the next seventy years. 
Perhaps under the influence of stage 


design, painted columns, arches^ en^ 
tahlatiires, and ped ini cuts api^^r t^re^ 
cede to enframe landscape and .figure 
compositions, and to obliterate the suii' 
face of the wall Ne^ dthelcss, the scenes 
around wlifcii this architectural setting 
is disposed convey Some idea of the 
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^cliievcrncnts in pain ring during the 
TCign of Augustus. The Odyssey Land¬ 
scapes once illnstmted eight incidents, 
of wliicli six are presented, of the wan¬ 
dering of Ulysses as told in the tenth 
and eltncnth boots of The Odyssey, 
These panels^ linked by painted red 
pilasters or flattened columns, contain 
small figures set within imaginan' land¬ 
scapes. The purpose of the artist seems 
not to attempt to render s|^ecific scenes, 
but to ercate a decorative setting, Tlie 
indication of atmosphere and of per¬ 
spective, and the sense of depth given 
by contrasting color, echo the tendency' 
in sculpture toward illusionism in its 
depth and spatial sense^ 

The Architectural style yielded about 
10 bjC. to the Ornate stymie. The sem¬ 
blance of aTchiteetural construction 
hitherto preserved tended to becoine 
subordinate to dccoeatioii and of minor 
importance. The paintings within its 
borders gain in prominence as though 
imitating easel pictures. Decorative dc- 
viceSy Egyptian in origin, recall the Ro¬ 
man conquest of that country' not long 
before the Ornate style began. Finalljv 
most Pompeian paintings date from the 
Intricate Style, which commenced about 
AJ5, 50 and came to an end wdth the 
burial of the city' in a.d. 79 by the erup¬ 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius, llie painted ar¬ 
chitectural settings become fantasticp 
with reed-like colonnettes and ara¬ 
besques in abundance. Extensive panels 
of flat color, perhaps a vivid red or 
blacky enclose diminutive scones. Hiose 
from the ftouse of the Vettii, such as 
the Cupids as Wine Dealers {£g. Si)> 



Si. Cufpids ns Wine Detiters, House of the 
Vet til, Pc^mpcEi { c. a-D, 50-79) Painting, fig¬ 
ures c. 6" high. 


arc playful in diameter, but not inap¬ 
propriate as wall decorations. Manj^mu¬ 
rals from Pompeii have been ptcscnctl, 
but it is well to remember that that ciV 
w'as not a fashionable center and there¬ 
fore its paintings are at best pallid re¬ 
flections of die quality' of Roman paint¬ 
ing. 

The estimation of late Greek and Ro¬ 
man art has changed radically through 
the centuries. During the Renaissance, 
when Greek art of the earlier periods 
was as yet unknown, the kind of sculp 
tore reviewed in this chapter w*as con¬ 
sidered supreme, the acme of skill, and 
the ultimate lo which a sculpture might 
hope to approach. Even Michelangelo 
felt it to be the gre^t source of inspira¬ 
tion, however much he might differ 
from it w'hen he conceived his own 
sculpture. But with the discovery' of ihe 
earlier phases of Greek art in the late 
eighteen til and early nineteenth centn- 
ries, this judgment was reversed. The 
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new wave of enthusiasm rated the Hel* 
Icnic as supicmer almost above ctilicism, 
and came to regard Roman art as de¬ 
generate Greek, to castigate its lack of 
taste, its want of ideals, its amigant and 
vulgar realism. More recently, we have 
modified that estimate in turn with a 
Saner realization that althougli Roman 
art owes much to Greek, it is the ex¬ 
pression of a different civilizatirm, one 
that is by no means inferior to the 
Greek in all matters . Generally, this 
later sculpture is weakest wlicre most it 
follows or tries to follow Hellenic prcce 


dent. Less imaginative—one might al¬ 
most say less creative—certainly less in¬ 
tellectual and abstract than Creek art 
of the time of Pericles, Roman sculp¬ 
ture has a straightforward, matter-of-fact 
power, de^'cloped from later Creek w'ork 
but in its essence peculiarly Roman. Its 
realism, its interest in illusionism, and 
its desire to tell a story in tlie method 
of continuous narration arc all htiits of 
the practical Roman genius, the same 
mentality that made their architecture 
the most grandly organized in space up 
to their time, if not indeed of all time. 
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llic character of the Romsin^i inevitably 
led them to greater success hi architec¬ 
ture than in sculpture or painting, rhe 
direct applicability of architeeture to hu¬ 
man needs brought it into accord with 
liieir factual spirit^ that had called forth 
tliose realistic portraits. One thinks of 
the Romans as soldiers, not as imagiTia^ 
Live poets; as ambitions and efficient 
administrators and statesmen, rather 
than as artists, Tficirs was a wcnld of 
affairs, not the abstraet reidm of the 
mind and spirit. Virgil himself recog¬ 
nized and admitted this charaetcriza- 
ti tin. 

Others shall beat out tbc br<^thing 
bronze to softer lints * * . shall draw living 
lineaments from the niarhlt . , , be thy 
charge, O Roman, to rule the nations in 
thine empire; this shall be thine art, to or- 
daits the law of i>cacc, to be merciful to the 
conquered and beat the haughty doum. 


(Aeneid, Book V], |. W. Mackail transla¬ 
tion, p. 126, Modem Librar)^) 

Roman architecture greiv from Ro- 
mal 7 heeds. Its engineering aeeomplish- 
ments are stupendous; its sense of plati- 
ning hitherto not even approached. Its 
weakness, as might lie ex^jcctcd, lies on 
the decora ti^■e side; minor dements, 
such as moldings, are carved as applied 
decomtion rather than developed as aes¬ 
thetic growths; never do the Romans 
approximate that scnsitivcnesi and re¬ 
straint. that perfect ssnipathy of design 
and form in these details, which typifi^ 
the Partlicnein and Erechtheum. I’hey 
confuse the ornate with tlic riclu Tlicit 
aim is an inqxrrial magnificence^ capa¬ 
ble at it-s best of grandeur, but, when 
less inspired, of grandiosit;^ or vulgarity. 

'lb imagine that Roman arcbilcclure, 
any more than Roman sculptuTC, is de- 
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generate Creek h to mistake its signlfi^ 
canoe. Nevertheless, the admiration of 
the Romans ^o^ tilings Greek made in¬ 
evitable a strong iiifliicnec from Greek 
toimSi, if not from the llclleiiic spirit; 
for example, the orders of Roman archi- 
teetiiTC deriii'C from those of the earlier 
civili7.ation, although even here ehanges 
are evident, [n the first plaee, the three 
Greek orders incre'ase to fi\c in num¬ 
ber; secondly, the Romans modify even 
those most traceable to the Gieek (fig. 
Ss), Though existing remains that 


of detailp the Roman Doric has indi¬ 
vidual bases for each column. Nine di' 
ameters are normal for the Roman 
Ionic, and straiglit lines unite the vo¬ 
lutes of the capital, instead of the 
graceful curves exemplified in the Erech- 
thetim. llic Corinthianp the most popn- 
br of tlic orders in Rome, and the 
Composite order are ten diameters in 
height. 'File latter, of still more elabfr 
rate design than the Corinthian, derives 
its name from its capital, where tlic 
scrolls of the Ionic arc superposed ou 
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iio rigid sv^tem of proportions pra ailed, 
Vitruvius, a Roman architect of the 
first century before Christ, codified rules 
of design for the several orders, lie pre¬ 
scribed seven lower diameters for the 
column height of the simplest Roinan 
order, called the Tuscan, a plainer ver- 
sion of the Doric* The Doric itself rises 
to eight lower diameters, a Roman con¬ 
tinuation of the Greek trend to reduce 
its mass; in addition to other changes 


the acanthus leafage of the Corinthian 
order. ’SMnlc the Romans effect dozens 
of modificaLions in smaller matters in 
cach jof these systems, in general they 
prefer opulence and discard the restraint 
of Ilellenie detail. 

11\C Romans borrowed the foim-of 
their buildings sometimes from the 
Greeks and sometinies from the Etrus¬ 
cans. "I he latter liad..alrcacly developed 
a civilization of tbcir ovvti, strongly in- 
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fluenccd bv Greece^ while Rome 
still a sni^ill city state, llicir use of the 
arch and vault may well have affected 
Roman architecture, while EtriiscaTi 
temples, manj' of them constructed of 
wood end terra col la on a raised plat¬ 
form, exT^anded the cel la to the etvtire 
width of the temple, and deepened the 
porch, restricted to the front, to the ex¬ 
tent of tw o or three intercolumniations. 
The Roman rcctangnlar temple, for ex* 


eially in the entablature with its carved 
modillions and scroll design in the 
frieae. The plan of the Maison Catidc 
Ls more Etmscan than Greek in deriva¬ 
tion. The cella inercascs in width; there¬ 
fore, although the colonnade remains, 
much of its length consists of c^ngdgt^d 
columns: that is, of coliunns attached 
to the wall rather than standing free in 
front of it. It is often said that the Ro¬ 
mans used the column less as a struc- 



S3. Maison Carrie, Nimes (16 bx.} x 85^4"; high. 


ample the Maison Carree at Nimes (fig. tural member than for decoration, and 
Sj) in the south of France, dating from it may be true that if these columns 
the age of Augustus, is an amalgam of w^re removed* the Avails and roof of 
Greek and Etruscan influences. Tlris the Maisoii Carrcc would still stand, 
small building is beautifully proper- Avhereas no column of the Epical Greek 
lioned and sumptuous in detail, espe- temple could be taken without 
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Causing that part of the building to 
collapse. To that extent, the engaged 
column is not ii vital structural element. 
Nevertheless, it stiffens and thereby 
strengthens .iny to which it is ap¬ 
plied, and thus makes it possible to 
build a wall thinner than would be safe 
without it. Tills additional strength can¬ 
not be esq^rcssed qiianlitivcly in sim¬ 
ple figures. The critic slionld recognize 
this, and not condemn the engaged col¬ 
umn 3$ though it were a form of moral 
turpi tude. 

M^hercas the Greek temple with its 
free-standing colonnade and continuous 
porch may be approached on all sides, 
the ceila of the Roman temple extends 
the full width of the building and rests 
oi] a pedestal or podium, aiiothcr indi¬ 
cation of Etruscan influeuec. This ar¬ 
rangement iacks that close connection 


v^'ith the grenmd that the Creek tcnq^lc 
maintains through its unbroken lines of 
steps; instead, the Maison Carree seems 
set up as a monument. Hie podium de¬ 
mands a flight of steps as wide as the 
front of the building, which leads to a 
deep porch, bince access is possible at 
one end only* the Maison Carree has 
a more explicit direction than the Greek 
temple, Avhose ends are almost identical. 

The greatness of Roman architecture, 
however, is not due to its debt to the 
Greeks or to the Etmscnnsi it comes in 
spite of it. "Ihe ]>eniiancnee of their 
roads is proverbial; built for the ages, 
the foundations are in some instances 
still ill use today. Roman bridges atid 
especially Roman aqueducts, such as 
the Pont du Card at Nimes (fig, 84)^ 
have a stark grandeur; w'licn soiling 
problems like tUesCp the Romans con- 
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cciitratcd on their purpose, not on ar¬ 
chitectural effect, iind indeed the beauty 
of the Font dll Card lies in its direct¬ 
ness. Tlic sturdy masonw of its plain 
arches, their austerity not iiiitigated by 
even a molding, and the sense of scale 
derived from the contrast of the large 
arcades with the sniallcT arches at the 
top that carried the Av^atcr channel to 
feed ancient NImes, are powerful as 
Ronie itself. 

The cardinal achievement of the Ro¬ 
mans in architecture, however, is their 
planning of vast and complex edifices. 
To say that the Parthenon is not well 
planned would be absurd, but the 
Greek temple with its single chamber 
is a simple problenn Greek life did not 
call for complicated bnildings, since it 
ivas li^ed largely out of doors. In the 
Roman buildings, the architcets had to 
provide enormous spjiecs to $lidteT the 
crowds of such v-ast cities as Ronie. and 
so relate these interior \olnmes to one 


another that the building would seem 
coherent. 

These interiors need uninterrupted 
spaces, 't o carry' the roof of a large hall 
by the jner and lintel system of the 
Greeks would mean that the supjxnts 
would interrupt that space; columns 
could not be placed far apart, and the 
sense of interior volume would be lost 
in the forest of columns, as it is in the 
hypostyle hall at the Eg)'ptian temples 
(fig. 12). Before the days of Steel con¬ 
struction, such spaces could be obtained 
only tlirougb v'aulting. The Romans 
early lx;came proficient in building 
arebc!!, jxThaps—but by no means cer¬ 
tainly—under Etruscan inspiration. In 
sotne instances, including most of the 
atjucdncts, the arches are of stone, but 
the concrete arch and vault arc com¬ 
moner in the best-known Roman buikh 
ings. \faulted arcliitecture involves prob¬ 
lems unknown in the pier and lintel 
system. An arch (fig. S;) is composed 
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of wedge-shaped blocl;s, calk'd vcua&am. 
I’he blocks near the center, tliongh 
pulled dowtiward b}' gravity, cannot fall 
unless they push their ncighbuis so fat 
aprt that the lA'idcr dimension of the 
block at the top can 5quCC7-C thrnugh 
the narrower spec at the bottom, 
lliereforCp the lateral pressure of the 
contiguous blocks bolds each ^'oussoir 
in tx)sition, rhis outv^'nrd pressure of 
the central stones, called thrust or more 
precisely lateral thrust, must be coun¬ 
teracted, for clearly if it is not resisted 
or buttressed, the central blocks will 
push aside their neighbors and fall. But¬ 
tressing may be effected in basic 
w'ays. Another arch of the same size 
may be built beside the first, as in an. 
arcade; them the thrust of one arch will 
meet and balance llie thrust of the next. 
Secondly, a mass of material can be pro¬ 
vided by a thick wall or otherwise so 
hea\y that the thrust of the arch or 
\iiult cannot push it over or move it. 
Moreover, the weight of a masonn' 
\ault greater than that of a woodc!i roof 
necessitates heavier siip|5orts, larger 
W'alls, or bigger piers. 

Finally^ we must consider liow an 
arch can be built. Once the blocks arc 
in position and given sufficient bnh 
Iressing, they will bold themselves there, 
but as the stones are placed upon one 
another, although those at the sides 
might be held in place by friction on 
the blocks below them, those nearer the 
center must have some temporary sup¬ 
port, oi cenitTjng, I’liis is usually of 
timber, and calls for more or less com¬ 
plex carpentry. If a series of like arciies 
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are to be ercetedt ^ single fonn of cen¬ 
tering may be constructed and moved 
from one arch to another as each is 
completed. Sinnlarly, since a \'ault is 
composed of arched s^nrfaccs. a repeti' 
tion of similar shapes in vaulting will 
perhaps effect great economy in center- 
iiig. Because the shape of the centering 
detennines the under surface of the 
vault, a series of sunken panels or cof¬ 
fers could all lie formed from a single 
piece of centering, and thus through 
using repetitive shapK in tlieir buildings 
the Romans economiseexi on skilled 
lal>t)r. 



86, PiififiiPDii, Rome (c, a.o. 121^-1^4) In- 
tfrioi dtaitwlLT, 14:'; 

The geometTv of the Pantheon, dated 
A,n. 120-24^ One of the most famous of 
Roman vaulted structnres, is a sphere 
(fig. 86), A vast dome rests on, and its 
lower part is contained within, a cylin¬ 
der of masonry thick enough to support 
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and buttress its weight and thrust. At 
present, the thrust in the Pantheon is 
probably small, since the concrete of 
the dome appears to be monolithic; if 
as in an inverted teacup, no thrust 
exists. However, until the concrete had 
hardened, thrust would have Ijccu pres- 
eiit. Unlike ihe domes of the Renais¬ 
sance, the dome of die Pantheon is not 
a dramatic culminatioii of the exterior. 
Only the upper half of its height is 
visible as a low' sauccr-litc form to 
crow^n the cylindrical mass of the walls 
(fig, S7)p The Romans felt that con¬ 


crete should be covered by some more 
finished surface and therefore, origi- 
nallyv sheathed the exterior of the Pan¬ 
theon with marble, w'hich has now van¬ 
ished; but the austere cylinder of 
brick-faced concrete may even have 
gained in impressiveness thereby. Such 
a mass is imposing through its size and 
through the simplicity of its shape. The 
colonnaded portico, Splendid though it 
may be in itself, seems out of place b) 
contrast, like an excrescence on so colos¬ 
sal a mass. 

The dome of the Pantheon, one of 



87, Pfliniftcort, Rome (c. ii.D. izo-i=4); portico f37 i.c.) Poitico loS" wdc. 
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SR. Cdosa;e«drri. Rome i'A.D. 70-33) 


tlic largest in tlic world, creates an im- 
paralldcd sense of umty and spec, \^nth 
nothing whate^'cr to interrupt its un¬ 
broken volume. Estensions of the in¬ 
terior space into the thiclincss of the 
produce seven niches or chapd- 
Hkc areas at inten^als, hut alrt-av's as 
arms of the main spatial area rather 
than as separate vdumes. The under 
surface of the dome Ls marked off in 
squares^ or more e^tactly in trapezoidSp 
by horizontal rings Crossed at rc^dar 
intenals by lands radiated from a sin^ 
gk openings 30 feet in diameter in the 
center of the dome; which lights the 
whole building. TTic coffers or sunk 
panels within these trapezoids arc re¬ 
peated around the dome in even’ hoti- 


zontal taw% More than a single form 
w^s ccrlainly constructed, but Such a 
s^-stem might be built with a small 
group of centers, moved around the 
dome as one part after another was 
completed. Tlic floors and w^alls of the 
Pantheon were originally sheathed in 
thin slabs of marble^ that surfacing did 
not look structural as did the solid 
marble blocks of Greek temples; it was 
treated ffankly as a ^cnccr, almost like 
wailpapcr, to add the beauty of color 
of rhe veined marble to the wall sur¬ 
faces. To use marble thus seems legiti¬ 
mate, so long as it docs not surest that 
the surface is doing structural w'ort. So 
splendid a wall co%'ering reflects im¬ 
perial Roman power, able to draw' its 
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materials from ihe length and breadth 
of the empire and to concentrale limit¬ 
less wealth and resources of labor. 

The remarkable presenation of the 
Pantheon, in contrast to the ruins of 
most Rtmiaii buildings, is the result of 
its having been converted into a Chris¬ 
tian church. The interior finish and a 
section of the exterior of the Colosseum 



(fig. 88) have disappeared. 1'his huge 
bowl (fig. S9), designed in the first cen¬ 
tury of the Cliristian era to accommo^ 
date some 50,000 people, served tlic 
same purpose as our football stadium 
does today: a setting for spectacici, 
gladiatorial combats, and the like, to be 
attended by throngs of people. Tlic 
three stories of arcades, to which a 
fourth story vrAS added later^ by their 
horizontal coiitiiiuih' echoed the ellip¬ 
tical plan and supported tiers of scats 
rising abo\e the arena. To permit so 
large a crowd readily to find their places 
and as easily to leave them, multiple 
stairways and exits were needed. The 


complex arrangement of those stairs 
lead through the arcades on each level 
to the seats, and of COur.'iC on the 
ground Boor possible ingress and egress 
through all the arches simplified the 
handling of such throngs. 

The Roniaii combination of arch and 
column, known as the Roman arch or¬ 
der, is nowhere iTcttcr illustrated than 
ill the Colosseum. The structure rests 
on the arches* but those are enframed 
by an engaged column ou each pier, 
which supports an entablainrc; thus the 
colnnius and entablature create a rec¬ 
tangle around the areli. This use of the 
orders, like the engaged columns of the 
Maisoii Carrec, if not wliolly decorative, 
is less structural than the Greek. It docs, 
Irowewer, hold iu cheek tlie visual move¬ 
ment created by the arclics, and bah 
anees their dynamic appearance with 
the rc|)ose of the pier and lintel system. 
In the three lower stories, these orders 
arc superposed. In such a design, the 
sturdiest order is placed at the bottom, 
the lightest at the top; thus the I’liscan 
serves on the ground floor, the Ionic on 
the second, and finally^ the Corinthian 
terminates the scries. Each order sup¬ 
ports above its entablature a parajiet, 
that also acts as a pedestal or base for 
the order above, and thus .serves as a 
link between the stories. 

Many Roman buildings exemplifv 
thi.s eombination of arch and column^ 
such a$ the triumphal arches intended 
to commemorate the victories of Ro¬ 
man emperors* Some earlier examples, 
like the first<entur>' Arch of Titus iu 
the Roman Fumm, have but a single 



tjpening; but the more elaborate Arch 
of Constantine, rebuilt in the fourth 
centun- (fig. 90), near the Colosseum, 
is triple; a large pssage in the center 
is flanked by smaller ones. Though the 
columns in this case are free-standing, 
they perform the same purpose in de¬ 
sign as if they were engaged. liere at 
last one really finds the decorative rise 
of the colunin; they support nothing 
but the Statues, which in turn loot as 
though thev were added to gi^e some 
e.\cuse for the columns. Since they do 
not touch the mass, the colnmns can 
add nothing to its stability', \ihich, in 
any case, is patently sufficient. But to 
consider a triumphal arch as an c:?ccr- 
eisc in construction is absurd. I’he .4rch 
of Constantine looks imposing, thanks 


to its scale and size, its bold propor¬ 
tions, and its decorative rielniess both 
of architectural featufcs and of sculp¬ 
ture. He is dull indeed who does not 
perceive in such a nioimnicnt the pomp 
and circumstance of imperial Rome. 

The Roman feeling for Space is no¬ 
where more evident than in the Basilica 
of Constantine (fig. gi), more accu¬ 
rately knowTi as the Basilica of Masen- 
tins, since that emperor began the prop 
eet behveen aj>. 506 and 312. is 

preserved, colossal though it be, repre¬ 
sents less than a third of the original 
building (fig, gz). For more complex 
problems like this, tlie simpler vault 
forms no longer suffice. A hemispheri¬ 
cal dome suggests a circular buildiiig 
like the Pantheon. A scmi'tyliudrical 
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barrel vault covers a rectangular area 
like the passages through a triumphal 
arch, but siucc it requires continuous 
support on each long side, as well as 
continuous buttressing^ it tends to be 
hca^y and difficult to liglit best adapted 
to limncis and hcncc often called a 



tunnel ^^ault. I’he groined or cross 
vault obviates these difficulties; if iwa 
equal barrel vaults intersect at right 
angles, tlicir groins or lines of intersec¬ 
tion will form a diagonal cross in the 
square covCTCd by their intersection. If 
that square, then, be taken as a unit^ 
it need be supported and buttressed 
only at the corners, and therefore may 
be lighted from all four sides or any 
combination of them, and for the same 
reason it can be combined with other 
groined vaults or barrel vaults. The 
three groined vaults of the central aisle 
in the Basilica of Ma.vciitiiis covered an 
enormous volume, extended on each 
side by barrel vaults. Since each of 
these barrel-vaulted compartments com 
tinned the transverse axis of one of the 
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major bays or sections of joined v-auU- 
lug* ihc connection between them 
unmistakable, and die impression of or¬ 
gan Lccil space ineseapble. Though 
the Basilica of MaxentiuSp like most 
Roman ruins* has long since lost its sur¬ 
face treatment* die pttem of octagonal 
coffers still ciilivejis tlie under surface 
of the vault: but most iinpressixe is the 
scale nf this fragment, which commem¬ 
orates the Roman engineering genius 
and tliC wealth and administrative 
power necessary to earn- to completion 
such a project. 

The Rtnnan gen ins f or pianning 
might be expected to display itself in 
such civic centers as the forums. How¬ 
ever, the most celebrated of them all, 
the Forum Roman um* grew slowly 
through the centuries. New buildings 
were added from time to time with lit¬ 
tle relation to the old. Magnificent 
though it was, restorations of it Ic^ve 
an impression of confusion. As a meet¬ 
ing place, die Roman Forum satisfied 
the needs of tlie city while it was still 
small, but with its growili under the 
Empire to a population estimated at 
W'cli over a million^ all available space 
w^s exhausted, Tlicicforc, emperor after 
emperor built his forum adjoining the 
old center to accommodate the over¬ 
flow, and since these imperial forums 
were designed as iinitSp one can look to 
them for examples of the Roman abil- 
ih' 111 planning. In the Forum of 
Trajaiip dedicated in a.d, a single 
principal axis gai.'C unity and clarity to 
the whole. First, a large court, flanked 
by colonnades and with Curved shapes. 


called exedrae^ to conclude the trans- 
verse axis, provided meeting places 
where the businessmen of Rome might 
conduct their activities. Doubtless small 
shops found room within tiie colon¬ 
nade. 'riie further side of the court w-as 
blocked by tlic Basilica Ulpia* again a 
common meeting place, whose axis once 
more crossed the major axis at right 
angles, and again wtis terminated by 
exedrae. Beyond that in turn w'as the 
column of Trajan* still on axis, and 
finally, in tlie center of yet another axial 
court, the I’cmplc of the Divine Trajan 
completed the whole coherent scheme. 

Certainly the ma%t remarkable in¬ 
stances of Roman planning arc found 
in the great iuq^erial bathing or thermal 
establishments. Bathing became a ritual 
under the Roman Empire, and the 
buildings provided not only for hot, me¬ 
dium* and coki baths, dressing rooms, 
and halls, but also for all sorts of con- 
vcniciicci> that might be associated wirh 
them; small shops around the perime¬ 
ter* libraries w^here the more Studious 
patrons Ct>uld relax before or after bath¬ 
ing, palaestra in wliicli exercise might 
prepare the visitor for his ablutions* gar¬ 
dens vvhere he might stroll after they 
had l3Ccn compleled* and so on. With 
the bath as a primary excuse, all and 
more than all the functions of a mod¬ 
em country^ club were combined in one 
vast composition, 

Tlic plan of the Baths of Caracalla 
(fig, 93}, built early in the third cen¬ 
tury, shows a eharactcTistic organiza¬ 
tion, developed on the basis of a com¬ 
plex pattern of crossed axes. The princi- 
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1^:3, of C<i 7 dcath, Rome [a.d. zii-siy) 

Central buildltig. 750^ x 380*. 


pal Structure is placed within a rectangle 
of subsidian' bLuklings, on axis with an 
entrance and again with the stadium at 
the rear. Each major axis is adequately 
terniinated. Consider the long axis of 
the central hall; not only arc the three 
ha\'S of the hall based upon it, but it is 
prolonged at either end by a vestihule- 
likc chaiiiber, only partly separated 
from the hall by colonnades, but 
enough so to prepare the visitor for 
something different beyond. Each of 
these s'estibiiles leads to colonnaded 
courlSp still on the same axis. Oti the 
further side of these courts witliin the 
colonnades, nicheSp intended to enframe 
statues, ghe termination to this axis. 
Moreover, it is apparent that most of 
the units placed upon this axis have 
secondary axes, less developed but siifS- 
cient to bring coherence and clarity' to 
the complex of rooms and seniecs de¬ 
manded by the bath. 

The iinportance of this type of axial 
planning does not lie in the pattern of 


crossed axes; it b more than a dispose 
tion of symmetrical shapes on paper. 
Such a plan is fundamentally the or¬ 
ganization of a succession of \olumes; it 
leaves its mark, almost subconsciously^ 
on the mind of the visitor. A sequence 
of results from the forethought 

and imagination of the architect who 
relates these multiple requirements to 
one another. I'he Ia\Tnan is soon aware 
of inconvenience in a building not ade¬ 
quately plannedp even tliough he fails 
to recognise the reasoti; but the design 
of the Baths of Caracalla guides the 
visitor directly to tlie services he wants. 



154. BatAs of CfiirtrcdfL, Rome (a.d. 

Central halk rcstorcd+ 18^' \ 71^'p 108^ high. 


The main hall of these baths (fig. 94) 
w'Bs roofed by' three groined vaults like 
those that once covered the central aisle 
of the Basilica of Maxcntiiis. From the 
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limctte^s; ai seinicirctilar windows, at Hie 
sidej os wcii as from eitlier end, liglit 
streamed in to flood the spaeC- Tlie 
vaults appeared to rest on Corinthian 
columns supporting blocks of entahla- 
turn, but tlicRc realty sened less to hold 
the weight of the vanity which \va5 ear¬ 
ned by the solid ]nass of masonn' be¬ 
hind Hie columns, than to give visual 
intimation of that support, a decora¬ 
tion, so to speak, of the structural 
forces. 'I’hc scale and iiiipressivencss of 
this hall. iU sjuace and light, made it a 
source of inspiration to architects of 
much later i^criods. "I'he concourse of 
the Pennsylvania Station in New York 
is inspired by it, and gains much of its 
impressiveness From the Roiuan system 
of design. 

Roman architecture has exerted a 
greater direct influence than the Greek 
on later European and American devel¬ 
opments. koT one building that traces 
its ancestry' to Greece today, there must 
lie a hundred tliat descend from Rome, 
To some extent, this must be attributed 
to gcog:raphy^ aside from the vast extent 
of the Roman Empire, Italy lies nearer 
the center of the European ciTCie than 
Greece, and was consequently more 
familiar through subsequent historic 
Moreover, Hie differences of religion be¬ 
tween ^\'estern or Roman Catlioheism 


and the Eastern or Orthodox Chiirclu 
coupled with the centuries of domina¬ 
tion of the Greeks by the non-European 
Ihirks, reino\ cd Greece from the main 
stream of Western culture to whose ori¬ 
gins she bad given so much. Such clas¬ 
sic elements as may be discovered in 
W'esteni medieval art w^ere Roman. 
\\1ien, ill the fifteen tli centnri^ tlic 
new energy called the Renaissance 
svclled up in ttaly, the Italians naturally 
s<jught guidance ffoni imperial Rome, 
and as that movement spread nortli of 
the Alps, it carried with it the eiiHiusi- 
asm for Roman ekssie forms, which, 
though modified, remained the only 
sources of inspiration until the end of 
the eighteenth century. At that timCy 
Greek art was rediscovered by Western 
Eurojxr and, from then on, examples of 
direct Creek influence occur, but even 
then the restricted scope of Greek ar¬ 
chitecture could not replace the llcxi^ 
bilih' of the RoTium principles of plan¬ 
ning and their aj^plicability to later 
problems, 't he extent of this infiuence of 
Rojiic on later times is a matter of his¬ 
toric fact. W'lien varied problems of de¬ 
sign arose during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the academies of the European 
cunntrics turned to RomCt the one 
previou$ cixilization that had faced 
comparable problems of interior space 
design. 
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EARLY CllRm^Al^ ART 

The year 476^ when the last af ihe 
Reman emperors in the West was dis¬ 
placed by his German soldiers^ is merely 
the central j^^int in a long economic 
and poll Heal decline. It used to be be- 
lieved tJuJt the barbarian Goths, Franks, 
Vandals* and other peoples, who poured 
across the frontiers of llic Empire dur¬ 
ing the fifth century, were responsible 
for its collapse. Further study has shoe'll 
that the barbarians did no more than 
give the firral push to an empire already 
riddled by the economic troubles of the 
third and fourth centuries. It is doubF 
ful whether the disappearance of the 
last Roman emperor bom Rome would 
have seemed a violent change to the 
people of the time- They had been ao- 
eustomed for a century or more to the 
elevation and deposition of ruler after 


rnJcr, and to the steady decline in 
power of the central government and its 
subservience to an unruly army, llic lat- 
tei was recruited from among the bat- 
barians v^ho exerted pressure in the 
West at this time, because of unset lied 
conditions in Asia* where the Han Env 
pire in CJiiiia breaking up and 
northwest India being sacked by 
Nomadic iinadcrs. 

Late in the third century, Diocletian 
divided the Empire for administrative 
convenience into liahes* East and 
West. T he step resulted in almost in¬ 
dependent histories for the hvo. Wliile 
the empire in the ^Vest disappeared, 
the Eastern branch persisled for cen^ 
turics as the Bp^antinc Empire, and ™s 
not finally destroyed until the Turkish 
coiiquest in 1455. ’With the icmoval of 
the last figurehead from the imperial 
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throne in Rome, the Christian Church 
wa$ left to assume the dominance ear¬ 
lier exercised bv the ^tate. During its 
earlv veats, Christianih^ had grown vQvy 
slnwlv. At the beginning, it w'as merely 
one of many Oriental cults that led a 
precarious existence in Rome. Probably 
most scholars of the third century* if 
told that one of tliese culls would be¬ 
come the dominant religion of Europe* 
would hav-e guessed it to be the euU 
of ^lithras, the Persian sun-god and 
helper of Ahura Mazda (p. Gjo). How¬ 
ever, Christianity prevailed^ its triumph 
signalized by the conversion of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine and official toleration 
of Christianity by the state early in the 
fourth century, lire earlier rivalry with 
Mithraism is Tcflectcd and symbolized 
beneath the church of San Clemente in 
Rome, where tlic house of that Chris¬ 
tian saint faces a Milhraic temple across 
the narrow Roman pavement. 

To assume tliat the Christians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries were hostile 
to Roman civilization is ridiculous- 
I hcv' were none the less Romans lie- 
cause they were Christians. 'Pheir art 
dilfers frfmi that of imperial RomC;, but 
the changes may be traced to changed 
e^conomic eircunistances and new prob¬ 
lems. t he imperial inagnificenee of Ro¬ 
man baths, the Colosseum, tTmiiiphal 
arches, and forums presuppc^scs a 
wealth)' central go^e^lmen!:, able to 
command vast resmirces of lalwr and 
materials, which Rome could no longer 
siipplv' during the fourth and fifth ceii- 
tiiries. [f the Christian buildings were, 
in some respects* plainer in design and 
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simpler in cons true tmn Hian the earlier 
Roman monument.s so too were con¬ 
temporary pagan structures. 

llie breakdown of the elassie canons 
of design, so evident in the early Chris¬ 
tian buildings, is equally clear in late 
Roman inonuments. The sj'stems of 
propOTtioji followed by the desigirers of 
the first and second centuries, and their 
conception of the purpose and relation¬ 
ship of architectural elements gave vv-ay 
during the foiirtli century to greater lil> 
QvtXj especially in tlie combinatinn of 
arch and colunim Tlie classic columns 
are designed to earry^ an entablature, 
whose architrave rests its ends upon 
them. T herefore, if the architects of the 
earlier Empire need to $iipport an arch 
on a column, they insert an entablature 
between them. On the other hatid, in 
one part of the Palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato, late in the third century^* the 
wliole entablature is bent into an arch; 
elsewhere^ arches rest directly on the 
capitals, wliieb are ill-adapted to sup¬ 
port them. In other cascs^ the column 
itself is treated as a decorative device; 
it stands free of the vtaM and, since it is 
supported on a bracket^ obviously can 
earn' no imptirtant vveight, llic jialacc 
not only demonstrates the late ]iiigan 
freedom in handling the classic ele¬ 
ments of aiehiteeture; it also symbolizes 
the growing danger to the Empire, 
Planned on the lines: of a Roman camp, 
the palace Ls a fortieses and suggests a 
possible need for defense. 

With the toleration of the Church, 
first granted by Gakrius in ^11+ and its 
subsequent recognition by Constantine 
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in 313^ the Christians conUI venture to 
build churches of some si?x\ In Rome 
the type, already well establish^ in the 
fourth ccnturj'p is known as the Early 
Christian basilica. None of the many 
hpcs of Ronian bnildirig would serve as 
a climch. Its origin is one of the most 
debated matters in all the history of art. 
Fo^^sibly some ideas ^^*eTe borrowed from 
the Roman prii'ate liousc^ wlierc the 
Christians often gathered for worship; 
others may liavc conic from the pagan 
c\\il basilica. I’he solittion called forth 
by the Christian liturgj^ is simple. The 
plan (fig, 95) includes first an ntrrurn 
or forecourt, open to the sky but siir- 
roiindcd by co\'cred walks. The i%'alk 
next to the church may be developed 
more than the otlicrSp to ser^^e as a 
vestibule or rwrfhex. Bej ond the atriinn 
on the same axis is the basilica proper, 
divided into three disles, the widCT Cen¬ 
tral one known as the iitrve* llic nave 
and aisles^ designed to house the con¬ 
gregation, lead to a cn^s member, at 
right angles to the main axis, which 
may project beyond the aisles to each 
side as transepts. Finally, bqond the 
transepts, and usually as wide as the 
nave, is a scmieircular exedra kntrwn as 
the apse. Tn the apse and to a lesser 
extent in the transepts, the clcrg)- per- 
fornied the services of the ritual, Sonic 
larger chiirches have five aisles; in some, 
the transepts lerminate with rhe walls 
of Ihc aisles, but in general these fea¬ 
tures are standardized aud provide the 

95. Early Christian Basi/w, tvpical plan atid 
Kctiqn. 
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fundamental dements in pkin of almost 
all later church architecture. 

The cross section (fig. 95) is equally 
standard. A wooden roof supported by 
thin walls covers the nave, tliat rises 
alxwc the roof of the aisles to produce a 
chaT^tory, lliese walls may then be 
pierced with windows to light the naA-e. 
Below the clcarston; a plain wall cor¬ 
responds to the Iieiglit of the Ican-to 
over the aisles; this zone is in later ar¬ 
chitecture lo be developed into the 
triforjurii. A colonnade permits access 
from nave lo aisks, and supports beams 
in some of llie early eluirehcs. or arches 
in the later examples. Finally, a half 
doiiie over the apse is the only v'ault in 
these cl lurches. 

AI the beginning of Christ ia 11 church 
architecture, orientation had not be¬ 
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come fisedi some churches placed the 
altar near the west end of the building, 
so that the priest stood l>chiiid the altar 
and faced east, and therefore the con^ 
grcgation faced west. During the fifth 
century, this custom changed, so that 
the congregation and the priest both 
faced toward the east, and the ]>riest at 
the altar now had to turn his back on 
the i>eop]e at significant points in the 
service. 'Flins the altar was so regularly 
located at the east end and the entrance 
at the west that these points of the 
compass can be used to inditisfc the Cor- 
le^^poiiding parts of churches throngh- 
ont the later course of the Middle Ages. 

I’he church of San Clcincnte (fig. 
96), tlioiigh not built in its present 
fomi until the hvcifth century, and 
though without transepts, illustrates the 



96. Smi Clcmcttie, Rome [ioS_|-iiob} Naix and apse, kngtli 129"; iiaxie wadlh 5;^ 
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tyy^e. Extemallvv walls are as drab 
as any shed. It has been sn^t^ted that 
tills unpretentious exterior recalls the 
days of persecution of the Christians^ 
when to advertise themselves was to 
court suppression. Probably^ the need 
for economy dictated tliis plainness. At 
San ClemenICp the atrium is the only 
one preserved in Early Christian basili¬ 
cas. Within the churchy drabness dis¬ 
appears. F^loors patterned in marble^ 
mosaic of colored stone or glass in the 
apse vault and sometimes on the wallSp 
and marble cohinms produce a magnih- 
cent polychroiny. Files of columns^ rows 
of clearstorj’ windows, and the beams 
of the ceiling (here replaced )p all lead 
the attention to the altar as the focal 
point. Above it, the liatf dome of the 
apse forces ttic eye downw-ard to that 
|X>int again, lluis tlie architcctuTC en¬ 
hances the concentration on the ritual 
center. 

M a corollary to the poor economic 
conditions of the times^ the temptation 
arose to use materials already at hand 
whenever possible, 'the changed reli¬ 
gion and the falling population left 
many Roman building;^ desertedp and to 
them the Christians turned for ma¬ 
terials. Fragments of entirely different 
design are often coinbined in a hap¬ 
hazard manner; in the church of San 
Clemente some columns are Ruled, 
others plain; in the fifth-century^ church 
of San Lorenzo^ the beams over the cob 
umns near the w'est end arc car^ ed^ but 
the designs on neighboring stones v^ary 
from one another, making it evident 
that bluets were borrowed from w'her- 


CitT they could be found. The [patterns 
in the floor and the furtiiture arc ar¬ 
ranged around disks of redp green* ycF 
]o\v^ or black marble, which probably 
were sliced from Roman columns, as 
ready sources of sucli costly substances. 
Light though its construct ion i^. tlic 
Fjirly Christian basilica w-as admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Tf its mof should 
be burned in the frcc[ueut fires of me- 
dieral towns, it could be replaced at 
slight cost, rhe effectiveness of the 
basilica is testified by ib persistence in 
Rome from the lime of Constantine lu 
the fourth century almost to the Renais¬ 
sance. a thousatid ycar$ later. 1"he 
changes in medieval architc'ctiirc were 
to be rung elsewhere. 

Ttic fronts and more rarelv the lids of 
Early Christian sarcophagi are caned 
with small figures in high relief. In a 
sense, these are examples of late Roman 
sculpture,^ but a decay in teelniital ahil- 
itj as compared to earlier Roman stand- 
ards is evident thronghoiit these works. 
Tlic clumsy heads retain little of the 
topical realism of older Roman times. 
For example* the Jonah sarcophagus 
{fig. 97) Fhe tliird eentun deals witli 
a number of incidental jonah thrown 
overboard by the sailors into the gaping 
mouth of a sea monster, spewed up by 
his host on the slicne. at rc^st under the 
vine; Moses striking water from the 
rock; the raising of Lazarus. in the 
Column of Trajan, several incidents 
find room ui a single fratne. These sub¬ 
jects are scriptural and symbolic in inter¬ 
pretation* but, except for their lack of 
realism* they also have some of the pic- 
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torial interest of the Farmer Ddiing 
His Ball to Market (fig, 75). The pres¬ 
ence of such landscape features as the 
vine or tlic walcrp or ships and architec¬ 
ture, can be tniccd to this soiircC- 
Pagan motives arc retained but given 
spccifi cally Ch ris tia n interpre ta tion, 

During the hard times l^efore the letog- 
nition of Christianit>% to select motives 
that only the initiated would identic as 
Christian ^s'as safer, and protected the 
mj'Steries of the church. The meaning 
and derivation of some of these symbols 
are obvious, but others arc more in¬ 
volved. The Good Shepherd in the 
Lateiran, from the middle of the third 
century, one of the few large works of 
Elarly Christian sctilplure^ comes from 
the type of a man carrying a calf^ sheep^ 
or mm on his shoulders, a motive that 
goes back to the beginning of Creek 
sculpture, but here is probably derived 
from the biicobc genre figures simitar 
to those in the pictorial reliefs. That 
the Christians should identify such a 
figure as Christy the Shepherd of Ilis 
flock, is easy to understand. So, too» the 
fisherman suggests Christ, the Fisher of 


Men. On the other hand, the fish itself 
is often used as a cryptogram of Christy 
because the initial letters of the Greek 
words for Jesus Christ Son of God 
Sai'iour spell tlie Greek word for fish. 

These motives are also present in mo 
Saics, The fourth-centnry vault of Santa 
Costa nza in Rome sho\v^ the xine pal- 
tem^ amplified along the sides bv small 
scenes; laborers gather the harvest in 
carts and bring it to the press, where 
men tread juice from the grapes (fig. 
98). Hiis vine theme had been com- 
mon for tavern floors, but since wine 
plays a part in the Eucharist, the Chris¬ 
tians did not hesitate to identify the 
vine willi the sacrament. The art of 
mosaic \v^s common in Roman times. 
At ihe outset, small cubes or feswrue 
of colored marbles were set iu patterns, 
figures^ or landscape. Though mosaic is 
highly architeclmal, to create a realistic 
representation in this medium is im¬ 
possible; subtleties of linear expression 
cannot be achieved with tesserae. The 
color may be rich, though its scope is 
limitc'd by the tones of available mar¬ 
bles. However^ the ^palette" of the mo- 
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saic worker expanded in the foiirtli cen- 
tujy with Hie substitution of tesserae 
of colored glass for marble. The possi¬ 
bilities inherent in this substitution 
were not immediately exploiled. Here in 
Santa Co.stanza^ even tliongh the ma 
sale is made of gksS;, the white back- 


late foiirlh century; Christ is entlitoned 
ill the center, flanked by seated apostles. 
Tlie cross above Christ marks the axis 
of a semicircle composed of the four 
beasts emblematic of the evangelists, 
which pfirallcis the semicifcle bciov^L 
1 bis re|H.‘tition of shapes adapts the 



ground, gray-green vine patiem, and 
dull yellow or oebre in the flgures and 
other parts, all repeat tones a\'ailable 
in stone, Ob\iously the designer, accus¬ 
tomed to white marble backgrounds, 
did not a\'ail himself of the wider color 
rangc- 

The climax of the mosaic scheme in 
the basilica is ihc half dome of the apse. 
At Santa Pndenmna (fig, gg) of the 


composition lo tlic shaj^e of the half¬ 
dome; the motive inspired Raphael cen¬ 
turies later. Hie treatment of figures is 
still classic. In spite of the limitations 
of the medium, they arc not conven¬ 
tion ah on I he contra r\v modeling by 
gradations of tone adds a classic sense 
of form and mass to the apostles; a pro- 
nonneed individualily distinguishes the 
heads (rcslorcd in the nineteenth cen- 
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Apse JVfostaiVK Santa Fxidenaana^ Rom^ [4tb cent)- 


liin^); and even the buildings, which 
doubtless symbolize the heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem in terms of the earthly city, dis¬ 
play the Roman hent toward realism. 

11 ic more hieratic Byzantine style 
modified this classic spirit soon after 
ihe disappearance of the Roman Em¬ 
igre in the West. Even in Rome itself, 
the sixtlKCntun^ apse of SS. Cosmo 
and Damiano adopted the linear pat¬ 
terns and forsook the indication of 
weight in the figures obtaiiiablc through 
modeling. ITie color is equally formal: 
a path of reddish clouds^ against Avhich 
Christ stand$H splits the gorgeous dark 
blue background of heaven. A ne\S' 
vigor animates the faces^ as though the 
barbarians had infused their vitality into 


the weary Romans. This mosaic does 
not attempt the realism of the fourth- 
and fifth-century designs^ but in decora¬ 
tion by simplified and powerful color, 
the apse of SS. Cosmo and Damiano 
grasps the real possibilities of the me¬ 
dium. 

Roman tradition persisted also in 
maimscript illumination. The Vatican 
Virgil of the fourth century (fig. loo) 
is classic; it contains illustrations of the 
Georgies and of the Aeneid, enframed 
ill bands of solid color, and extending 
the full width of the page. The best of 
these bucolic scenes retain something 
of Roman ill us ion ism in their depth and 
naturalistic settings in the classic style 
and pose of the figures, and in their rich 
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loo. Tfctf Vdlifan ViVgiV (4lh cent,) Vatican, 
Jtcine. lllunitnalion, lo* wide. 


but hea\y color. By the sixth century^ 
the classic traditions had faded. Tlie 
purple pages and silver lettering of the 
Vienna Cenesfe bespeak its East-Mcdi* 
terrancan origin, as do details of cos¬ 
tume, thougli traces of classic tradition 
remain in the personification of natural 
phenomena, [n most of the miniatures, 
the setting is eliminated to compel the 
crude but vivacious figures to tell their 
story without any assistance from land¬ 
scape. 

BVZANTlSrE ART 

While the new social, economic, and 
religious conditions in Rome were de- 
strojing the imperial Roman style, Con¬ 
stantinople or Byzantium presented a 
different story. Jf Rome itself dwindled 
from a city of millions to one with a 


mere fraction of its former population, 
Byzantium retained and even increased 
its power. Far from being overthrown, 
the Blast Roman Empire survived for a 
thousand years, until its conquest by 
the Ottoman Turks in 1453. The eivili- 
aation it produced had its religion in 
common viith the Christians of the 
West, though interpreted differently in 
the Greek Church than In the Roman, 
On the other hand, the presence of the 
emperor with a ooncentration of wealth 
and power in the court resulted In an 
imperial architecture, vaster in scale and 
more sumptuous than the Early Chris¬ 
tian Roman productions, lliis enipirc, 
because of its geographical location, bt> 
came a scmi-Oriental despotism, East¬ 
ern in its hieratic approach to life and 
art, colorful to a degree seldom approxi¬ 
mated by the West, with a passion in 
art for surface patterns illustrated alike 
in the use of marble, in crisp undercut 
carving, and in the mosaics. The Byzan¬ 
tine style first flow-ered during the leign 
of Justinian in the sixth century', and 
was Spread far by liis conquists, and 
further by his prestige as successor to 
Rome, His general, Belisarius, eon- 
quered Sicily, to impose over the clas¬ 
sical cultures of that island a laver of 
Byzantine culture that was felt for cen¬ 
turies. At Ravenna in the north of Italy, 
llic Byzantine style appeared in the 
churches of Sanf Apollinare in Classe, 
and Sant Apollinare Nuovo, both By¬ 
zantine versions of tlic basilica, and 
above all in San Vitale, w'ilh its influ¬ 
ential architecture and mosaics. 
Although the Byzantines retain, in 
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Ravenna and elsc^vhcrc, the unvaulted 
design of the Early Christian basilica, 
their more typical monuments arc 
vaulted. The increased sense of space, 
the added momimentalilv, and the fire- 
proof nature of vaulted buildings ^as 
compared to the wooden-rewfed basili¬ 
cas dictated the adophoii of that system 
of constructioiu Tlic greater difficulty of 
vaulting and its higher cost could be 
overcome by the imperial wealth of 
Byzantium. The chief tjpc of vault with 
which the Eyzantines esperirneuted w'as 
the dome; it was part of their Near 
Eastern heritage^ used with great mag¬ 
nificence by the Sassanian Persians at 
this time. As a hemispherical shape, the 
doine appears to require a eircular vvalh 
or sup|K>rts arranged in a eitele; such a 
plan, as represented in the Pantheon 
(fig, 86). is satisfactory when the dome 
coders almost the whole interior spec. 
If, however, the dome is to cover only 
part of the interior and is to be com¬ 
bined with other domes or with some 
different Wpc of roof^ the eireular sup¬ 
port may be inconvenient- It was ncC' 
essary^ to contrive some method by 
which the dome could be cairied on 
four piers placed at the corners of a 
square, and thus permit combination 
wnth other shapes. 

The pendentive w'as developed to 
solve this problem. In shape pen den- 
ti\'es arc spherical triangles. Four of 
them, one of which k Wsiblc in the 
draw’ing of Hagia Sophia {fig, lOi)+ rest 
their lower points on the main piers; 
their other angles touch the neighbor 
ing pendcnlives, and so prodnee along 





loi. Anthemius nf TraHcs sand Tddonis of ^f^e' 
tu.s, Hdgicr Sophiii, ConstintiiiQpk ( 
Isomctricp exterior knglh exterior width 

their upper edges a circle upon Avhich 
the dome can be built. Tlic pendentive, 
like other Byzantine motives, existed in 
Roman buildings, but cxperinicuts in 
the fourth and fifth centuries led to the 
full development of the dome on pen- 
den tives in the sixth ccntim'. So ade¬ 
quate was Hi is solution that the Byzan¬ 
tines retained it through their long 
subsequent history, and even after the 
end of medies-al architecture the build¬ 
ers of ^V■'estcrIl Europe found it useful. 
The B\7^ntine areliilects of the sixth 
century tried in many ways to adapt the 
dome to the problem^ of church archi¬ 
tecture. Tlic Clnneh of the floly ApC5S- 
ties in Cons lari tinople, now destroyed, 
w-as laid out as a Greek cfos$ with fi\c 
domes, one in the center and the other 
four over the equal arms of the cross. 
In SS. Sergius and Bacchus in Constaiv 
tinople, and in San V^ilale in Ra\ ciina, 
a single dome covers most of the area, 
but is surrounded by an aisle, so that 
in the one case the building is approxi¬ 
mately square, in the other case octag¬ 
onal. Such buildings are often described 
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as the ccntial hpe: that is^ the compo- 
sitifJH develop around a central vertical 
nnh rising through the dome^ rather 
than along a horizontal axis bisecting 
the church lengthwise. Arthitccturallv, 
this h'pe lends itself to concentration, 
since it subordinates the whole building 
to the dome. It permits the building 
to be s^Tiimetrical on all four sides, 
which cannot be true of the Early 
Christian basilica^ However, a small 
apse often projects from the eastern 
side of the structure \^ithout any at¬ 
tempt to duplicate it on the other three 
sides. 

One Raw is inherent in the formt the 
domiiiaiiee of the dome creates an ar¬ 
chitectural focus under ft* To place the 
altar at that point is badn for the Chris¬ 
tian liturgy^ demands that the congre¬ 
gation shall be in front of the altar; it is 


undesirable to allow any considerable 
part of the congregation during a serv^- 
ice to occupy space at the sides of the 
altar, or still worse l>c}iind it. llicre- 
fore, the altar is usually removed from 
the center to a small apse uitli a chan¬ 
cel or sanctuary' to the east. Hut this 
separates the architectural and liturgical 
climaxes of the building. In the Early 
Christian basilica, on the other hand, 
the long horizontal lines of the htiilding 
lead to the cast end, where the altar 
is logically placed, the arehitecture quite 
l^roperly stressing the purpose of the 
building. 

J^erliaps this prompted the experi¬ 
ments that produced what is called tlie 
domed basilica, whose greatest expres¬ 
sion is found in Magia Sophia. Hie car^ 
lier cliureh of Hagia Sophia was de^ 
stroyed during the Kika seditioti of ^5:, 



102. Hagid Sop/iitf, Cdn^iatifiiirtplc (532-57) 508' s 
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Justinbn immcdialely directed hk ar¬ 
chitects to rebuild along more magnifi- 
ceiit lines. Except for the atriiinip tliis 
great chuTch was built with extraordi- 
nar\' lapidityv and dedicated in 537; and 
although part of the structure collapsed 
in 358 as the result of an eartliquabcj 
it was rebuilt on stronger buttressed 
supports by 563. Such an aceomplish- 
inent postulates imperial backing. Tlie 
plan (fig. 102), developed by Anthemius 
of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, is 
alimjst square. A single dome insures 
nnity^ but length is gained to the east 
and west by half-domes, lower than the 
main donie^ but of the same diamclcr. 
Altboiigb a dome may have less out- 
w-ard thrust than other types of vault. 


14; 

because of the way in which the units 
arc laid* still that thrust pushes out in 
all directions. On ihc east and west, the 
half-domes of Ilagia Sophia begin to 
transfer the thrusts from Hie main dome 
outward and downward toward the 
outer walls of the building. These 
half-domes are in turn buttressed by 
domical niches and other vaulted forms. 
To the north and souths scclions of 
barrel vault, or broad arches* bound ihe 
main dome. Much later, in 1317, four 
hngc blocks of masonry were added h for 
further security, behind the piers that 
uphold the four main pendentives. 

As a result of this complex system the 
exterior builds up to the central dome 
like wuves of masonry around the rim 
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of the culminating feature (fig. 103), 
One mass after another prepares the 
way for ttie climax. Only part of the 
curve of the dome is visible externoll)', 
since the lower part concealed behind 
smaller buttresses between each of the 
multiple wiiido\s'5 that pierce its base, 
W'hile the dome of Magia Sophia Ls not 
embedded in the mass of the buildings 
like that of the Pantheon, its effect is 
achieved more bv the complex mass de¬ 
sign than by a full revelation externally 
of the domical form. In this respect it 
is unlike the domes of the Italian Ren¬ 
aissance^ the Cathedral ol Morcnce or 
St. Peter's in Rome, for example. How¬ 
ever effective Hagia Sophia may be in 
its mass, little or no decoration apj^cars 
on tlie drab masses of the cxtcrit>r. 

The full splendor of tlagia Sophia is 
evident only in the interior (fig, 104). 
The affirmation of spatial unity is ap¬ 
parent immediately on entrance. The 
Combination of domes and half-domes^ 
illuminatetl by the ring of window's at 
the liase of the dome, at onee catches 
the eye and creates an impression of 
nionumentalih' and^ at the same time^ 
of lightness, 'I'he dome looks as though 
it were suspended from heavenp not sup¬ 
ported from earth, llie sense of scale, 
the result of permitting the smaller vol¬ 
umes to lead insensibly to the larger^ is 
further emphasized by the columns that 
separate nave from aisles, and by the 
smaller columns and arcades in the gal¬ 
lery, Red and green porphm^ shafts 
contribute to a rich p<}lychromy, ampli¬ 
fied by polished marble slabs on the 
lower Willis and a complete incrusta¬ 


tion of mosaic on the higher surfaces. 
The veined marble slabs themselves 
create rich patterns, A block of stone is 
cut in half and opened out like the 
leaves of a 1>ook, so that the pattern 
of veins is repeated in reverse; these two 
in turn may be divided in half to create 
the same pattern of veins in four neigh¬ 
boring slabs. 

The carvcxl architectural membcTS 
contribute to the richness of this design. 
Extensive use of the drilh sharp utider- 
cutting, and a reliance on surface pt- 
tems relieved agaiii$t dccjj shadow's cre¬ 
ate a lacelike effect (fig. 105), contrary 
to the plastic hpc of moldings devel¬ 
oped by the Greeks and Romans. Such 
pattern^ arc emphasized by the shad- 
owX'd incisions, sometimes picked out by 
gold leaf on a ground of deep blue to 
increase contrast—another iudicatjon of 
the kinship between Byzantine art and 
Near Eastern. The same tecliiiique 
transforms the capitals of antiquity. The 
modeled form of the Corinthian capital 
with its projeeting 1c;ifage gives way to 
designs, sometimes of foliate origin, 
sometimes of pure pattern, that adhere 
to the eushioii-like mass, Tlic decora¬ 
tive possibilities of such capitals are 
limitless, and if traces of the older ty pes 
of capital sometimes remain, the By¬ 
zantine fertility in design opened the 
Avay to variety. Moreover* the capitals of 
the older orders were designed to siij> 
port beams; now' thq must often earn 
an arch, I'his new purpose requires a 
larger bearing .surface, and so compels 
the inclusion above the capital of an 
impmt block, wdiose function it is to 
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10^. Cdjbftdf dnd Impost B{oct, Sopliii^ 

Coi]«itiiktinDp1e (532-37)- 


gather the uncas)' load of the arches 
and concentrate them on the capitaL 

7 lic spaciousness of Hagia Sophia 
and its sumptuous ness make it a mas¬ 
terpiece of world architecture. Justinian 
had c^Lise to be proud, and to feel that 
his church outshone the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. At the dedication of the neu' 
church he exclaimed, 'Oh Solomon^ I 
have surpassed thee/ The reign of JuS' 
tinian marks the first climax of the 
Byzantine style in all the arts. This 
period^ called the First Golden Age, 
ends with the Iconoclastic controversv 
of the eighth century. With the rise of 
the Macedonian dynasty nndet Basil I 
m S67, a new? epoch of Byxantinc art 
emerges. From this datc^ the Second 
Golden Age ^ lasts dow^n to the capfiirc 
of Constantinople by the Fourth Cru- 

^ Althoiiglk the tenn *Fifst Ccildm Age' to 
describe B}'^antine art before the Iconodjstie 
controversv is ^ncrally accepted, no such agiee- 
ment exists for the tenmnolDgy of later periods. 


sade in 1204. During these centuries^ 
most churches follow a plan derived 
from the lost cliurch:, the Nea, bnilt by 
Basil I before SS6. This standard plan 
(fig. 106) consists of a Greek cross in¬ 
scribed within a square* A central dome 
is buttressed by four other domes in 
the angles of the square betw^een the 
arms of the cross, which themselves are 
roofed with barrel vaults. This scheme 
IS compact and logical in abutmcrit* 
The barrel-faulted arms of the cross 
push out sjdeivise against the four angle 
domes; to some extent their thrusts bal¬ 
ance. These arms and the four suhsidi- 
ary^ domes abut the central dome on 
all Sides. The smaller size of the 
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107. Little MctwpoliUiii ChuTch^ Atliens (c, islh cetit.) x 25^ 


churches at this period and especblly 
the small size of t}ic central donie mini- 
Tuizc the liturgical loss oF concentration 
on the altar inherent in this artango 
ment. 

The exterior of the twelfth-century 
Little Metropolitan Chiirch in Athens 
(fig. 107) shows greater richness of 
moldings and flat decorative sculpture 
than do churches of the First Golden 
Age. Tlic angle domes are often inrisi- 


ble from the exterior^ but the central 
domCp raised on a drum or cylinder of 
masonry^ is fully visible. The small size 
makes this revelation of the cun'C pos¬ 
sible without serious danger from thrusL 
such as would exist in a larger building. 
Though not in this case^ arches often 
echo the barrel-vaulted arms of the 
cross on the exterior. Much building of 
thb time occuned outside the capitol 
of the Byzantine Empire,, and even in 
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regions not under Bj'zantinc control. 
The mmt famous Bmntine church of 
the pericxl to Wcstcni Europeans is 
St, Mark's^ Venice^ built a 1065, This 
design accords vvith its period in the 
polychromatic and djTianiic exterior 
(nichdified later), but in plan reverts to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople, 

The Fourth Crusade overthrew the 
Bv'zantine Empire in 1204, and set tip 
a short-lived Latin kingdom in its place. 
After that in turn had fallen in 1261, 
a last epoch of the style arosc^ which 
wc may call the Bj-zantiue Renaissance 
or the Late Byzantine. Tlie metropolis 
itself never fully iccovctcd from the 
.shocks so that many churches w-crc built 
ill the provinces, in Greece or in the 
northern Balkans* for example. Mostly 
small in size, they follow no one type 
of plan. Sometimes they retain the fiv'c- 
domed arrangement of the Second 
Golden Age> sometimes they return to 
the domed basilica, or even to the stHl 
simpler form of the unv^ultcd basilica, 
A tendenc)- to emphasize height in 
these buildings is evident in the small 
domes raised on tower-Uke drums. These 
centuries correspond to the Gothic pfr 
riod in Western Europe, though it 
might be difficult to trace any dircet 
connection in style beh^'cen them. They 
prove the longevit)^ of the Bv'zantine 
style, which b still later maintained in 
the architecture of Russia. Even before 
this* Russian architecture had been an 
oEshoot of Bmutine, modiEed by local 
conditions and impulses. Many of the 
Russian churches arc Bj'zantinc in plan 


but their onion-shaped domes probably 
have their origins in Sassanian Persia. 
The influence from Constantinople 
dominated all Russian art for centuries, 
just as the Orthodox Church became 
the standard religion^ and yet both were 
modified as the centuries passed- 
The Byzantine concern with the dec¬ 
orative is already prominent in the 
ivory-covered throne of Archbishop 
Maximianus in Ravenna dating from 
the sixth century (fig. 108), Apparent 
in the vine pattern w^ith peacocks and 
even animals in its scrolls, it also modi¬ 
fies the figures. If the latter are not yet 
fully fiyzaufiiic* they have ceased to be 



1&3, Tyrone of KimxiTni^nuSf Catliedral, Ka- 
vcnfia Wood and rvovy. 
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Roman. Though not purely linear^ the 
drapct>' verges on convention^ and the 
poses of the figures display a stylination 
more pTOiiounced in later times. On the 
other hand, the beauti.^ of execution and 
the command of the jnaterial prove that 
the sculpture of these panels had not 
suffered the technical decline that 
de.adcns most Early Christian sar^ 
eophagi. 

The developed Byzantine style snbsti- 
hitcs almost abstract design and sym¬ 
bolism for the classic point of vitrw^ 
Christ Crowning the Enipcror Roman 
IV and Eudoxia (fig- 109) of the 
eleventh century' is rigidly axial. The 
drapery' of Christ has bccijmc linear^ 
w'hile in the human figures the sumptu¬ 
ous costumes have consumed so much 
attention that any distinction between 
the sexes has lauishcd^ Reliance is 
placed on the decorative value of the 
contrasted patterns^ the placement of 
the figures within the space^ and tiie 
adaptation of the design to the ruia- 
tcriah 

The Byzantines seem to have re¬ 
garded sculpture as a minor art^ though 
only in the Iconoclastic coiitrovcrsj' did 
they suppress the graven iiriage, forbid¬ 
den by the Mosaic code;, and then only 
ill religious art. Even then, the monas¬ 
teries took that prohibition liglitly^ and 
though such hostility w-as bound to re¬ 
act on all the arts, painting and mosaic 
were not strictly graven images. The 
Byzantine ap5idal mosaic of San Vitale 
(Plate n, facing p. 269) of the si-xtli cen¬ 
tury contrasts with the fourth-century 
Earlv Christian one at Santa Pudenziana 





Chmt Crowning f/ic Empetot Rr^m^n tV 
xrrid Eue/atLitf (9.15-49) Cabinet des 
Fari^. ?e 6^, 


(fig. 99). At Ravenna, Christ is seated 
cm a globe flanked by angels and by 
figures of San Vitale and Arclibisbop 
Eccksius. who canies in his hands a 
model of the church. Though some ju¬ 
dication of ground remains^ the back¬ 
ground has now become pure gold with 
no suggestion of depth. TTic faces still 
retain some trace of individualism, but 
the figures are elements in a pattern. 
Both here and Jn the choir mosaics of 
Justinian and Tlicodora with their at¬ 
tendants* the Roman factual sense has 
disappeared. WTiilc some of the heads 
IcKjk like portraits, the artist is more 
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no, !NfiL>s!UC, St. Mark'5, Vtfiiioj 

(nth crtit.), 


concerned with decoration in formal 
linear arrangements of draper;', one fold 
repeated after another with only a trace 
of interest in the body beneath and the 
merest touch of roundness in them. But 
wdiat the artist sacrifices in realism, he 
more than replaces by his color. Against 
the glow of a gold background, passages 
of pure deep color create an impression 
of semi-Oriental splendor, dififerent 
from tlie factual approach of the Santa 


Pudenziana mosaic and more effective 
than it as decoration, 

Tlic mosaics of San V^italc turn from 
illustration to decoration^ but that ideal 
becomes more deliberate in later Bi-zan- 
tine mosaics, such as those in St. Markus, 
Venice. Here tlie figure of Cliastitv (fig. 
no) has become a unit of design. The 
drapery symbolizes ratlier than repre¬ 
sents the IXKly beneath it; concentric 
dark lines surround oval or tear-drop 
light areas to create patterns focused 
over certain parts of the Iwdy. In many 
cases^ tlie proportions of the figures are 
strikingly elongated, the attitudes sharp 
and angtilar. The artist knew' that his 
symbol did not look like a human being, 
but he was not trying to present a real 
man; instead^ his purpose was to ex¬ 
press the superhuman nature of his sub¬ 
ject and adapt it to its role as architec¬ 
tural decoration. Consequently any set¬ 
ting is symbolic, and often the picto- 
graphic figure is simply Telievcd against 
a pine gold field, llie idea in St. Mark's 
is identified by lettering, by scrolls held 
in the hands of the characters, and by 
well-known embiems* such as the lion 
for fortitude. I’hc more tlicse figmes are 
reduced to formulas, the less open they 
are to charges of transgressing the 
Mosaic code, Tliougli foreign to the 
concept of art as representation, held 
through most W^esterii liistory^ one 
must admit their success as decoration. 

Manuscript illuminations demonstrate 
that formalism inherent in B^'zantine 
art. The opulent color of mosaics min¬ 
gles with a strong infiiicnec from the 
classic tradition, to combine in tnm 
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wilh the saTTibolic bent of the Eastern 

■r 

Churchy with sometimes one and then 
another of Hiese factors uppermost. Tlie 
classical strain predominates in the 
Joshua Roll of the Vatican in the 
breadth and bec movement of its fig' 
urcs. Tills manuscript has been vari¬ 
ously dated from the seventh to the 
tenth centuries and may possibly ha^c 
been copied from a still earlier produc¬ 
tion. Moweverp the classic influence gives 
^v-ay in the lalc^tenth-cenlurv' Menoiogy 
of Basil II in the Vatican to rigid poses, 
A nionotoiious scries of fig:ures with up¬ 
raised bands^ stand within arcades or 
bch^'CCn bills sillioucttcd against gold 
hachgroiindSr Still latcr^ in the hvclflli 
century-, the Mclisscnda Psalter of the 
British Mu$eum exaggerates the conven¬ 
tions of Byzantine arl. The cinaciated 
figures are clad in dra|>erics whose folds 
are reduced to linear pat terns analogous 
to the mosaic from St. Mark's^ \^cnicc, 
I’he significance for Western art of 
the Byzantine style Is immeasurable. 
Constantinople kept alive a civilization 
inherited from Rome, but changed the 
classic modes of expression. The years 
from about 500 lo 1000, called the Dark 
AgeSp may have been less dark than is 
commonly supposed; the name may re^ 
Beet only our ignorance, NcvcrllielcsSp 
these five cenluTies in the We^\ pro¬ 
duced little in the major artSy whereas 
they were a time of artistic brilliance 
in India, in the T'ang period in Chin ay 
and in JapaUp where Buddhism had fust 
been accepted and brought vvifli it the 
cultural impact of the older ci^ilizii- 
tions. 





Hi. ini fiat of ihc of Si, 

Book of Kells (Sth cent.) Trinity 
Dublin. 10'' X 7*^. 


In the Westy more has been preserved 
in some minor arts. Celtic maiuiseript 
ilium i n a tion d iscarded representa tion^ 
but in its place substituted a rich vo¬ 
cabulary of decorative ornament. Such 
figures as are introduced carry hva 
dimensional representation even farther 
a\^'a}' from nature than docs Byzantine 
art* The initial page of the Gospel of 
St, Matthew from the Book of Kelts 
(fig. Ill) of the eighth century runs 
riot with spiralsy rows of red dots^ pat- 
terns, inferbiccd ribbons, and laccrtincs. 
The last named are bird or animal 
forms so elongated and interhvined tliat 
they are hardly disHnguishablc from rib¬ 
bons. No other artistic tradition has ever 
produced such exquisite riclitiess of 
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liiiciir patterns, which arc related to the 
Scandinavian arts and to the animal 
sU'lc in .'Vsia. 

’\V1ien a new iv-ave of creative cnergv' 
swept ovei Western Europe, tlic emerg- 
mg peoples tumed to the one Christian 
center that had maintained a high level 
of artistic creab'on. Therefore, when 
Charlemagne in die eighth century 
built a palace chapel at ^\achen, his 
builders journeyed to Ras'cnna to study 
the Bran tine design of San Vitale; they 
did not understand it, but tried to re¬ 
produce it; and even later in the elev¬ 
enth century; the Western churches 
met their need for decoration by sym¬ 
bolic figures, partly inspired by Bp^n- 
tiuc manuscripts and ivories. So, too, 
dot's the Byzantine stvde play an impor¬ 


tant role in Carolingian manuscripts, 
though the latter arc also inRueiiccd in 
decoration by Celtic patterns In line. 
^J’he classic Roman source likewise 
played a part in this later reviv-al of art, 
hut the influence of Rome is less than 
the influence of the symbolic style of 
the Eastern Empire. Not only is Byzan¬ 
tium im[X»rtant as a link between the 
classic ciialization and the later culture 
of Western Europe; it is a great in¬ 
dependent style, wherein the engineer¬ 
ing achieveiuents of Rome and its 
spatial sense are crossed with a semi- 
Oricntal lov e of color^ a sense of deco¬ 
ration, and a perfect willingness to re¬ 
place realism by symlaolism. No other 
style lias ever reached such sjslendor 
without loss of the architectonic flavor^ 


IX 


Romanesque Art 


All CLiItiiTcs dlscii!ssed np tw this pfimt 
ha\c been homogencons. Though the 
styles they produced were at tunes influ¬ 
enced by Qufcside civilLzationSp as in the 
case ol the Egyi^tian and Mcsapataniidn 
influences on Greek art, and though 
each .style developed \vithin itself, still 
the expression of the Creek, the Ro¬ 
man, and the Byy.antinc cultures had 
in each instance been uniiicd. With the 
Romanesque period that ceases to be 
true, hi art, the tcrin Romanesque re¬ 
fers to a group 13 f dtA cntli- and tivclfth- 
century' ^hdes in W'estem Europe that 
have Mime characteristics in common 
but many differences. Such variations 
reflect the breakdown of Roman unity 
in Europe. In the second centuryp one 
might lia\c ioiiriicycd from Italy through 
Spin, France, and England and found 
in each town liaths, aqiieductS;^ and 
temples of much the same form; though 


a house in Britain might not have been 
identiciil with one in Ttah^ would 
have Ixxn like enough to cause no great 
sense of change in passing from one to 
another. One language was spoken; one 
would encounter the same customs, the 
same ideals^ and the same mamicr of 
living. 

Roman unit}' broke down after the 
settlement of the harbarians in W'estcrn 
Europe. Tliese petjples, during the SO- 
eulled Dark Ages from about 50O to 
1000^ dcAclopcrl differcnccSp reflected in 
the grjidual emergence of Italianp 
Frenchp or Spanish tongues as distinct 
from Latin^ their common source. In art 
we can distingnisb the German Rumasi- 
esque style from tlie French or Italian^ 
and W€ can also differentiate scieeal 
styles within a c<mntry^ The art of the 
Lombard phin contrasts with that of 
TuscanV to its south, while other types 
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characterize soiitlicrn [Ulv and Sitilv. 
In Germanyv RllCl1^^]1 buildings are 
not like those found elsewhere. In 
France* jiOnic scholars have distin¬ 
guished sixteen or seventeen shies oF 
RomanceitcI others limit themselves to 
seven. Certainly St* Trophimc at Arles 
in ProACnce is so different from the 
domed cluuchcs, such as St. Front at 
i^crigueux in Aquitaine, that to group 
them together would icsult in confu¬ 
sion; Cliiny in Burgimdy and St. Eticinic 
at Gten in Normandy have ^mc ele¬ 
ments in connnon, hut more differ- 
enccs. These local variations arc partlv 
the architectural consequence of feudai- 
isni. Although the great nobility in the¬ 
ory might hold their lands from the 
king and owe to him the same feudal 
duties that their vassals in turn owed to 
til cm p still the power wielded by the 
Dnkes of Normandy c\eii before the 
conquest of England^ by the Dukes of 
Burgundy, or by the Counts of Tou¬ 
louse, enabled them to defS' the rovai 
power at svilL Under these circum¬ 
stances* the provinces were virtually in¬ 
dependent. Morccwciy although pilgrim¬ 
age and travel v,crc extensive during the 
Romanesque f)eriod^ poor roads tended 
to lliTOAv each region on its o\\ii re- 
siinrccs- 

Tlic R<jmane5que is the great age of 
the ChiiTch. The papey through the 
Dark Ages to some extent took the place 
ill the West occupied earlier hv the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Although nnder Charle¬ 
magne the imperial idea was prtly re¬ 
vived as the Floly Roman Empire, the 
emperors concerned themselves with 


Germany and Italy, and it \v^s the 
power of the Church more than that ol 
the Empire that \%^s felt throughout 
Western Christendom. Ferhaps the 
Summit of ecclesiastical power As^as 
reached at Caiiossa in 1077, when the 
Emperor Henry IV was forced to do 
penance before Poix; Gregory ME That 
submission p f hough superficially an 
ahasement of the secular power to the 
ecclesiastical, in less obvious WTiys 
strengthened the lay power; but the 
Church seemed to have brought to its 
knees her only secular rival. 

The religious energy of the age found 
a dramatic outlet in the Crusades. 
WTitle tlie enthusiasm to free the Holy 
Lind frfun the Saracens may have l>een 
reinforced by a spirit of adventnte, one 
caIllicit doubt the primary LmportaiiCC 
of the religious tenor behind the Cru¬ 
sades. llie first tlirec, ^vhen tliat spirit 
was mo.'it pTominevbt^ all occurred before 
the end of the twelfth centur}^ Butp if 
the devotion of the people vented itself 
in the Cnrsades, the Church scr\'cd the 
ends of civilization with greater effect 
through the monasteries. As centers of 
learning, thev stand out like beacons in 
the intcileetual night. Their role might 
later on be played by others, but during 
the Romanesque period they' reached 
their greatest height. Tbongh the monks 
themselves did not build and decorate 
all tiieir churches, nevertheless artistic 
energies centered in and on the artistic 
problems of the Church. 

Succinct definition of the eleventh- 
and twelftlmentuTy styles is nearly im¬ 
possible, De Lastevrie* following Qui 
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clicrat^ defines the Romanesque iis 4 hat 
□rclifteclure vvhich^ retaining many ele¬ 
ments of the classic, has cosed lo be 
cbssiCj nnd which, anticipating many 
elements of Ehe Gothic,, hss not >et be¬ 
come Gothic.' Ill is statement tends lo 
relegate Romanesque architecture to a 
mere link behveen two otligr shies. 
Moreover, those shies that liave aiiv 

^ -f ■ 

substantia] heritage from antiquity do 
not foretell the Gothie^ and vice versa. 
Nevertheless, ihi: definition calls attem 
tion to the genciilogs^ of sonic branclies 
of the sh'le. To these relationships, one 
should also add an occasional councc- 
lion M'ith tile Bp.antinC, as in Aqiii^ 
taiiiC; with the Saracenic wherever the 
Romanesque impinged On Moham- 
intdaii culture; and of course, at the 
lx.ginning^ with northern elements. 

Some of the designers are traditional¬ 
ists in the sense that they presene in 
their buildings architcctuiial ideas that 
had developed earlier, llsey may modify 
these ideas or arrange them in new eom- 
binations to meet new problems* but 
they do not propose fimdauiental 
changes in struetnre. Tliey prefer to 
coucentratc their creative energies on 
moiimnentality:, grandeur* and finish. 
Other designers arc innovators who en¬ 
vision new structural e.xpedicnts that 
promise more effective solutions for 
church building problems than wooden 
roofs, barrel vaults* or domes. Tlieir 
eliurehcs arc rugged* vigorous, prophetic, 
hut often smaller and less finished. 

To discuss all the divisions of the 
Romanesque is neither possible nor net- 
essarv. A few c^ampIes itlustratc the 


character of the movcmciit, and some 
of its varich'. I'he Tuscan Romanesque 
as we see it in the cathedral group at 
Pisa* begun in 106^, displays the reli¬ 
ance of that region upon tradition. Of 
the four slTiictnres within this group— 
the eathedrah the leaning tower or eam- 
panile* the baptistry, and the Csmpo 
Santo^the first two and part of the 
third were completed! during the elev¬ 
enth and twelfth centuries. The plan of 
the cathedral (fig. nz) looks like a 
development from the Early Christian 



itz. Ciilh^drd^ Fha (1065-92) 510' x z^d' 


Roman basilica (fig. 95). Divided into 
nave and side aisles by eoloimndes* and 
lighted b}' a ctcarstorVt it e.vpaiids the 
rudimentary transepts of its ancestor 
into great salient arms* and prolongs the 
nave of the church beyond the tran- 
septs; it tlms becomes a Latin cross in 
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113. CtrlfpcdrioJ', J^i^a (106^—92) Nave, total 
Icmgtli jio'. 


plan. The thin \\'alls and slender sup¬ 
ports indicate that^ altliGugh small vaults 
exist oxer the aisles, the nave is still 
covered bv a plain timber roof, less 
heavy than a stone vault and without 
its lateral thrust. 

Tliough by no means imperia! Ro¬ 
man, the Early Christian basilica repre¬ 
sents late classic architecture, and^ in so 
far as Pisa follows that lead^ it retains 
a classic flavor. The interior (fig. 113)+ 
espjecially in the Corinthian colonnade, 
follows Roman precedent to an excep¬ 
tional extent. It is doubtful whether the 
Middle Ages ever produced elsewhere 
so classic a feature as thi$. On the other 
hand^ the aicadcd triforiimi gallery with 
its paired arches is probably inspired by 
contemporary^ work in Lombardy. Tlic 
Tuscan love of color in architecture 


show's itself both in the use of marble 
]>atterns in the spandrels or triangles be¬ 
tween the arches of the nave arcade^ 
and in the alternate hands of light and 
dark marble in the triforium, and to a 
lesser extent in other parts of the build¬ 
ing. 7 ’Iic li'iolcnt alternation of it-S stri¬ 
dent [sattern may not commend itself 
to all modern eyes, but it suggests lire 
vigor of the eleventh ccntnr\. 

*rhe basilican ma.ss of the church is 
visible on the exterior (fig. 114)^ al- 
though the transepts and the dome 
alcove the crossings as the iiitCTsection 
of transepts and nave is called, compli' 
cale the mass. On the other hand^ the 
drabness of the bisitica jiclds to deco¬ 
rative arcading, some of it in the form 
of shallow' galleries behind small cob 
umns and arches* but with a blind ar¬ 
cade for the low'CSt tier^ its columns and 
arebes engaged to the wall. Five stories 
of a reading reflect the divisions of the 
interior: the blind arcade eomesponds 
in height to the nave arcade within, the 
low'cst open arcade to the triforinm^ the 
next to the roof of the triforinm gal¬ 
lery, the third to the clearstory* and the 
last to the pitched roof over the nave. 
The propiirtions of the several stories 
are almost simple ratios: the blind ar¬ 
cade occupies a third of the height 
while one sLvth is devoted to each upper 
gallery. TJic love of color, so prominent 
on the interior* reappears on the facade 
in restrained handingp and in loxcnge- 
shaped panels enlivened with marble 
patterns wTtbin the arehes. The rich 
shadow^s, caught by the open arcades, 
contribute to this sense of color* and, 
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n^, Pisa (loft^ngz) Fiir^adc 115* wide. 


indeed, the marble ibclf has -a luminous 
beaut)'. 

The Middle Ages did not attempt to 
construct buildings of the acciirac}' of 
the Parthenon. Hardly an arch in the 
arcade along the sides of Pisa Cathedral 
rises lo the same level; some of them 
almost touch the horizontal molding 
abovcv uhile others are noticeably loaner. 
Builders capable of so large an under¬ 
taking as the cathedral were also capa¬ 
ble of making arches within the same 
series rise to a uniform height. ITicrc- 
fore, thc^' must have considered such 
TCgularit}' as either midcsirablcp or, more 
probabl)^, as a m^attcr of indifFerence. 
Discrci:jaiicics like these in a formal 
Greek temple would destroy the effect, 
but the)' enhance the free and easy me¬ 
dieval design. 


Tlic passion for arcades carries over 
from the cathedral to the campanile at 
Pisa, constructed a eentuiy later, where 
eight stories of them are su[>erposed. 
Tlie varied length of the arcades on the 
cathedral fa^de overcomes monotony, 
but that difference cannot occur in the 
cvlindrica! masg of the tower. The latter 
owes its fame to its deviation from the 
perpendicular, a disetepancy present in 
most Italian tow^ers of the Middle Ages 
but rarely to the same degree. Details 
of construction indicate that the tower 
settled into the ground unequally while 
it vvas being built. The angle of inclina¬ 
tion is slightly greater near the bottom 
than further up, as though the builders 
tried to overcome the settlement, or at 
least to mitigate it, as the lower rose. 
That angle is startling, and ii$ implica- 
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tioii of iiisetTirih' can be ven' disturbing 
when one visits Pisa, Though ^id to be 
structurally safe at present^ the Leaning 
I’owcr must be called an architectural 
aberration. 

Quite diferent from tliis Tuscan Ro¬ 
manesque is the style of Sicily. It al$o 
relics on traditioiv but its past i% more 
varied, hew regions so well demonstrate 
the itiRucnce on arehitoctnre of layer 
after layer of civili^tioiu After the clas¬ 
sic era^ Sicily fell in turn imdcr 
tiiiCp Saracenic, and during the Roniaiv 
esque period, Norman doniination^ TTic 
hvelfth-century Cathedral of Monicalep 
in the hills above Palermo^ retains the 
light construction and wooden roof of 
the basilica for both nave and aislc?^ but 
B>'7antium contributed tlic capitals with 
their impost blocks, and the ninsaies. 
An Oriental iLLVnriancc of polychronn' 
also appears on the exterioT- for in- 
stancGj the golden stonework of the 
blind arcades in the apse contrasts v^ith 
the plaster surface of the wall v^ithin 
them. Tliosc arcades interlace as though 
one series of arches had been placed on 
another tlie snppKjrts nf the second ar¬ 
cade intcrniediatc ]>etvi een those of the 
first. T his interlacing arcade character¬ 
izes Norman architecture. On the other 
haudp ill Sicily the arches arc pointed 
after the Saracenic fashion rather than 
the round arches cif the usual Roman¬ 
esque styles. This use of the pointed 
arch, inspired b}- the ELasL has no con¬ 
nection with the Gothic, [ndeed, the 
Romanesque styles adopt it wherever 
they come into contact with Moslem or 
Saracenic peoples, as, for example, in 


Spain. From Normandy, hou'Cver, emne 
the twin towCTS that Hank the facade of 
l\ Ion reale. For all their siiiiplicit)^ of 
structure, few Romanesque buildings 
display the exotic ehann of the Sicilian. 

Tlicse wcjodcn-roofed styles borrow 
much from traditiorn the barrel-vaiiltcd 
Sty les the period soinewhat less* A 
notable group of churches sprang up 
along the routes to the sbriue nf St, 
James^ Santiago de Compostela in 
northwestern Spain. T he ,'itrtam of pil¬ 
grims along these roads stimulated the 
exchange of ideas, and created a demand 
for monumental churches at intervals 
along the way* One function of the 
monasteries was to afford hospitality^ to 
all; but while the pilgrims might accept 
food and lodging at no cliargc, it was 
common to contribute something, and 
the pilgrin^ gifts helped in the creation 
of such ^ast churches as Santiago itself, 
and Str Semin at T'oulonse in soutlicrn 
Trance, T'Jic standard plan of these 
churches* which sec at Santiago (fig. 
115), begun during the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. is repealed at leajit fi\e times in 
large churches along the roads to Spain, 
A nave of great Icngtli leads to the bold 
transepts and to the choir to create a 
eriicifonn plan. The rich ceremonial of 
medieval worship, its proeessionsj and 
its ritual demand ibis large space. The 
choir ends in an apse, around which the 
^isk* is bent in a seniieitcle, with a series 
of chapels radiating from it. Tliis aisk„ 
called an Ejm/ju/citory, made it possible 
not only for processions but, e^■cn ninre 
important* for pilgrims to visit each of 
the chapels and pay their de^otions. 
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Each ctmpel had its own altiir with some 
relic of the saint to v^honi the chapel 
clcdioited, the popniorih’ of these 
relics being dependent in part on their 
miraculous povver^ Conscqucntlv, a 
church with a number of 5nch objects 
of devotion Av-as fortunate indeed, not 
merely because they attracted crowds of 
the devoutp but also because of the gifts 
tliey might bring to the church. It is 
suggestive in this connection that the 
Cathedra] of Cantcrbnrv w'las rebuilt and 
enlarged immediately after the burial 
there of St. Thomas a Becket. To recog- 
Tihc the financial v^lue of relics is in 
no way to underestimate their religious 
significance; thev were venerated with 
an unquestioning faith. It w-a-s this faith 


that demanded structures on so magnifi¬ 
cent a scale. 

The interior of Santiago (fig, 116) 
shfjws a nave roofed with a barrel vault 
partly carried on transverse ribs or 
a relies below its surface. These ribs, 
which divide the vault into bays^ were 
probably demised in part to reduce the 
amount of centering needed during con¬ 
st ruction ^ They dramatize the support 
oSered by the piers^ and visibly con¬ 
nect pier aud vault. On every picr^ a 
colonnette or shaft apparently carries 
to the ground the weight borne by the 
rib. The nave arcade also rests on sliafts 
in the main pier^ which becomes a com¬ 
plex of several parts, each designed to 
express some specific function. Tlinsc 
parts produce lines in the pier to em- 
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phasi^ic Its vertical movement and to 
state visibly its function as a support. 
A barrel vault;, by definition a half- 
cylinder* creates thrust along its lull 
length. In so far as the ribs caiT\^ some 
of the weight, more lateral thrust coh 
lecls on them than along the intermedi¬ 
ate length; e^-en so, such a vault re<juircs. 
continuous ahntment* Tliercfore* it be¬ 
came nct:essaiy to cover the triforiiim 
galleries vAlh continuous half-barrel 
vaults, which partly counteract the 
thrust and partly carry it over the aisles 
to the uiitCT wall of the building, where 
sheer weight of masomyr might resist it. 
Though logical^ this mtem sacrifices the 
clearstory. Window^s may be present at 
the end of the nave^ or in the aisle walls, 
but not enough light passes across the 
w^idth of the aisles and through the 
arches of the nave arcade by modem 
standards. This thick gloom, through 
which the sonoritv' of the Gregortan 
chant reverberates, bangs like a pall 
overhead and half conceals the vTiults^ 
but also creates a sense of religious mys- 
tery. 

The hea^y walls, large piers* and plain 
vault define the major volumes of the 
church. If smaller volumes exi$t in the 
aisles, they are stated rather as parallel 
voids than as parts of the space con¬ 
tained within the nave. That clear defi¬ 
nition of space chafacterizes the Ro¬ 
manesque style, both inside and out. 
In St, Sernin at Toulouse (fig. 117), 
built chiefly in the eleventh century, each 
unit of the complex mass is separately 
conceived. Its ow n roof distinguishes the 
nave ftom the aisles vdth their lower 



117. Sf. SiVfim. Tfluknsfl; (io€<i-g6) ExteriE^r 
of apsv, tota\ liniglit, 


roofs; the apse protrudes above the am¬ 
bulator}* where each chapel is a sepa¬ 
rate bulge. Tlie church is designed as 
a collection of its parts* each related to 
the whole but not fused with it; every 
part retains its discrete indi^'id^lalit}^ 
Tliis combination of apse, ambuktonv 
chapels, and transepts builds up to the 
tower over the crossings to make the 
east end of St. Semin one of the most 
monumental of all Romanesque bnilcl- 
ings. In its e.'cprcssion of sheer power* it 
surpasses the Italian buildings already 
discussed^ 

Priority' is not im|Xirtant among these 
st}ks that prescixe at least some tradi¬ 
tional forms. Many of them appeared 
simultaneously, and it is unnecessary' to 
assume any direct influence of one upon 
another. On the other hand, the design¬ 
ers of Lombardy claim precedence 
among die innovators. Though this is 
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nS, SdTii' AmirogHS, Milan (1046-1196) 590' 

3 t 92^ 



dispuled, h!$tOT)' poiiih to an influcrice 
of Lombardy on the Rhenish and Nor¬ 
ma n churches. Four primarj' structural 
innovations characterize Lombard work. 
TTie first is the ribbed quadri partite 
groined ^'aulL present in Sant' Ambrogio 
in Milan (fig. 218), bcgrin in the c 1 c\'- 
eiith centuTj. Tlie area of the nave is 
divided into square baj^, the sides of 
the square and its diagonals marked by 
ribs. 'iliTce pairs appear in each bay: 
hvo transverse ribs cross the nave* two 
wall ribs run along its sides, and two 
diagonal ribs divide each bay into four 
triangular coniparbncuts. W^icther the 
ribs in fact support these triangles of 
masonry or simply efifect economics in 
centering* at least tlicy articulate the 
vault dramatize ttie structural forces, 
and seem to concentrate them on the 
piers. Since all the Lombard ribs arc 
semicircular, the diagonal ribs, longer 
than the wall and transverse ribs, must 
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The piers of S-Auf Anibrogio (fig, 
130) are not nil the same ^irc; huge 
piers allerii^tc with smaller ones. To 
see the reason for this, turn again to the 
plan (fig, 118). TIic nave is fianhed by 
side aisles, half its width. If the aisles 
arc also to be vaulted in square coin- 
partnienL^ (and lo vault an oblong rec¬ 
tangle in the Lombaid system would be 
very- difficult]^ two bay's in each aisle 
must corres(>ond lo one in the nave. 
ITiese bays need stip[ 30 rt at their cor¬ 
ners. Tlicrefore, smaller intermediate 
piers are introduced, sjiiallcr because 
they carry^ only the aisle vaults^ whereas 
the main piers carry both the aisle vaults 
and the larger nave vaults. If this inter¬ 
mediate pier were destroyed, theoreti¬ 
cally nothing would hap^xm to the tiavc 
vaults; therefore, we do not find on the 


rise to a higher point. Consequentlyv as 
one secs in the section (fig. 119)^ each 
vaulting bay is domieaL 
But if the ribs carry ^iny part of the 
weight of the vault, as they appear to, 
we may c.vpect di.stinct support for each 
rib. To effect this, the membered pier 
had to be developed. In its complete 
form this includes a pilaster or colon¬ 
nette to correspond to each rib, and 
since each pier supports five riks of the 
nave vaults, one trans^cr.scT hvo walh 
and two diagonal rihs^ fi\C mcmlxrrs 
must appear on the na\e side of each 
pier. Moreover, the design of each colon¬ 
nette indicates the direction taken by 
the rib it serves. The interior of Sant* 
Amhrogio show's that the shafts carrying 
the diagonal ribs face duigonaJly across 
the nave of the church. 
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nave side of the in termed into piers ihc 
complex mcmberiiig tKjjf characterizes 
the principal piers. 

The ribs of these laults bring a con¬ 
siderable thrust to bear against the \vd]h 
of the churcli, but only against those 
points of the wall opposite the pier. If 
a 5C]Iid masonn buttress were placed 
lieliind the main piers of the nave to 
resist that thrustp it would have blocked 
the aisles. Practieaihv fbc buttress must 
\y: located outside of the aisle, where it 
appears as a mass thickeniug the wall 
opposite each main pier of the interior 
(fig. lao). rhe aisle vaiilt$ also thrust 
outward, hut just as the aVtCTiiate pier 
is Liiotigh to snpi;H>rt them, so a smaller 
buttress is siifhcicnt to care for this 
thrust. "I'he same alternation we have 
seen on the interior is also visible on the 
exterior, which thus repeals the struc¬ 
tural system, Hiesc pier buttresses, to 
be effective, must be connected with 
the nave vaults, rhe Unnhards placed 
a gallery over tlic aisles; as we see in 
the section (fig, 119)^ arches hi these 
galleries support a wall, which transmits 
lire thrust from the nave vaults over the 
aisles h) the outside of the church, 
'I’llesc font structural features of the 
Lombard stylc^ the riblrcd vuult, incm- 
bered pier* alternate sv'stcm,. and pier 
buttress arc a milestone in architectural 
history . Though they raised many prob¬ 
lems, botli practical and aesthetic, they 
broke the ground for later development, 

Such a s vs tern is more com pics than 
the scheme of the Cathedral of Fisa, 
and must have been more costly to con¬ 
struct in proportion to the area eiv 
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closed. On the other hand, the hca\7 
masonry of the interior has au appear¬ 
ance of permanence and pKswxT that the 
Cathedral of Pisa lacks. Most im[30rtant 
among its advantages is that of fire pro¬ 
tection, \^'ooden roofs were liahlc to 
dcstriiftiuii by fire; while they might be 
replaced without much trouble, the de¬ 
struction to the ijitcrior and its contents 
caused by tlie burning timbers could 
not be so easily repaired. Important as 
such protection is, it docs not follow 
that fclic presence of a vault dispenses 
with the necessity for a roof. Tht: iip|3CT 
surface of a vault cannot be exposed 
to the weather; rainfall, penetrating the 
joints between the stones, woiikl soon 
disintegrate any vault, Couscqueritl>% all 
vaults arc covered by some form of 
wooden roof, 'Hie most serious defect 
of the Lombard system is the lack of 
light, Tlw galleries and tlie buttress sysr 
tern limit windows to the outer w'alb of 
the aisles and to the cud of the nave, 
and as a result most of the Lombard 
churches are very dark. 

l1ie Lombard style has a robust vigor, 
but not the finish and sophistication of 
maiiv traditional styles, 1 he carving of 
the capitals is nigged, but on the v^holc 
little decoration enlivens the church. 
Its effectiveness lies in tlie structural 
logic and the rhythm inherent in the 
alternate system, though some unity of 
the interior is lost because of the domi¬ 
cal form of the vaults, which suggest 
separate units rather than continuity. 
Externally (fig, izi Sant' Ambrogb is 
uionochroinatic, in contrast to the Tus¬ 
can and Sicilian stvles. Built in brick, 
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lii* Sant* Ambro^o, Milan {10^6^1 iq$} E:^tcrioT, totnl icngtli^ jgoV 


with stone resers^td for the important 
archifcectiif^l members, it makes free use 
of the arched corbel tuble^ a range of 
small arches supported on projecting 
blocks or corbels, as deeoratiic bands to 
accent the principal divisions. Corbel 
tables in Sant' Ambrogio run along just 
under the ca\cs of the chtirch^ below 
the galler\^ level, and at each ston' of the 
tois'er beside the building. Slight as it is, 
this feature identifies the spread of the 
Lombard influence in German Roman¬ 
esque architecture, in southern Ilaly, in 
Nonnandy^ and elsewhere. No single 
church of the Lombard Romanesque is 
as distinguished in design as any of the 
examples of other Romanesque styles 


already considered. The Lombard build- 
ings arc hardly comparable with them 
in scale, m complexity of mass, or in 
delicaq^ of detail. On the other hand, 
such distinction must not be expected. 
The solution of the structural pToblems 
absorbed so much creative energv' tliat 
the significance of Lombard buildings 
is concentrated there. 

The connection between Germany 
and Lonibardvp two of the most impor¬ 
tant regions within the Holy Roman 
Empire^ in part accounts for the spread 
of the Lombard style northward. Dur¬ 
ing the Dark Ages, to judge from the 
slight remains, a preference for multiple 
towers, double apses fone to the west 
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US well as one to the east}, and double 
transepts characterizes German build¬ 
ings. Tht: resulting silhouette was 
complex, and the mass composition 
elaborate to the point of confnsion. 
Something of this spirit remains in the 
hvelfth-centur)' cathedrals of Mainz and 
\Vonns. At WoniiSp for example, ap.^s 
occur ti* the east and to the west, each 
flanked paired towers, and a lantern 
rises near each end of the edifice. On 
the other hand, the ijuadripartite ribbed 
^ ault, the membered pier, the alternate 
system, and the rudimentary buttresses 
derive from Lombardy. Tlie German 
cliurclics are less logical than tlie Lom¬ 
bard, because thej^ do not alwavs adopt 
the complete system but arc willing to 
omit oiic or infjrc members of the vault 
oi of the pier, A further indication of 
Lombard influence, the arched corbel 
tabic, recurs even in the more tradi¬ 
tional builditigs of the Rhineland and 
in other parts of Cennany. But if the 
German style yields to the Italian in 
structural logic, it is ahead in nioiiu- 
mentality. llic organization of this 
comjdexitv in dt'sign, the combination 
of vertical and horizontal massesp and 
the feeling for scale make this Roman¬ 
esque style the finest architectural 
achievement of Germany, an indigenous 
style that commands respect through its 
{Miwer and dignity. 

Normandy, on the English Channel, 
also fell under Lombard infiiiciice. The 
Normans were eager to learn from Lom¬ 
bardy, wliicb enjoyed great intellectual 
prestige througbout Western Europe 
during the eleventh tentuTy^ Prelates 
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trained in Lombardy brought with them 
to Normandy a knowledge of Italian 
architecture. Thns Lanfranc, born in 
F'dvvd early in the deventli ccntuiy', en¬ 
tered the monastciy^ of BeC in Nor¬ 
ma ndy in i 04|2 and became prior a few 
j ears later. SiTbseqnently he took eharge 
as abbot of tlie new Abbaye anx 
l lommes at Caen and^ as archbishop of 
Canterbury after the conquest of Eng¬ 
land^ began the building of a magnifi¬ 
cent cathedral St. Anselm, from Aosta 
in north Italy, followed Lanfranc in 
C'ach of his positions and doubtless also 
drew' southern influence In his train. 

So energetic a people as the Normans 
ivould hardly accept suggestions in 
architecture without trying to improve 
tlienn I'he plan of St, Etienne at 
Caen (fig. 122), called the Abbaye aux 
Homines, begun in 1064, though the 
\ anils were added seven ty-fise years 
later^ reveals the ribbed vault, the mem¬ 
bered pleq the alternate system, and 
the buttresses, but with some differ¬ 
ences from the Lombard. The vault has 
ceased to be four-part, or quadriprtite^ 
an mtennediate transverse rib bisects 
the square eom|5artmcnL to halve the 
lateral triangles and so produce the six- 
part, or sexpartile, vault. Since this in¬ 
termediate ttaiisvcrso rib in St- Etienne 
supports part of the nave v-avilt^ and 
since it rests on the Jiitcrmcdiate pier, 
that pier now becomes \ ital for the sup¬ 
port of the nave as wxll as the aisle. 
How'ever, it carries less of the nave vault 
than the main piers, as indieated by the 
single rib resting on it, and therefore it 
follows that the intermediate pier may 
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ii;, St. Caen (1064-77) 3l6d>* s 73^. 

rciiiiiiii smaller than the main piers and 
tlius preserve the al teniate system* I’he 
main pier has members to support Hie 
main transverse fib and the two diag¬ 


onal nbs^ but the intermediate pier 
needs only one member for the inter¬ 
mediate transverse rib. “'['he rails in the 
Nonnaii Romanesque are so massive 
that they absorb, as it iierCs, tlie rail 
rib^ winch is not visible in the x-ault or 
reflected in the pier, Tlicse walls are 
thick enough to be pierced with pas¬ 
sages at several levels, for inspection of 
the building, and to facilitate repairs* 
'llie Norman cliurch includes a clear- 
stoiy. I’his feature, so fundamental to 
adequate lighting, had been sacrificed 
to the buttress problem by the Lom¬ 
bards. But in Normandy, the thick 
rails probably suffice for abutment, 
tliougli buttresses are often placed 
against the clearstory vv^ll behind each 
pier. Tn the contemporary church of 
iti\ the Abhaye aus Dames, a 
I under the roof of the aisle 
back of each support is designed to 
transfer thrust over the aisles to the 
outer wall, where pier buttresses resist 
it. 1’ll is expedient affords the germ of 
the Gothic flying buttress. MoretJ^er, 
Norman vaults are not domical as are 
Lombard and, occasional Iv, German 
vaults* Tlic transverse ribs remain semi- 
ciTcular, but the diagonal ribs are either 
semi-elliptieal or segmental and thu^ 
lower than a full half-circle; they red nee 
the height of the diagonal arches to the 
same le^el as that attained by the Irans- 
verse ribs. Therefore, the mvc o( the 
Norman church (fig. 123) does not 
show the same interruptions that meet 
the eye in Sant' Ambrogio. However^ 
this unity has its price. Over any given 
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Si. Elifi-ine, Qten { io$-|-77)p 
ic 11^5} Na%T -^2' wide, totrti length 360". 


span, the lower and flatter ihc afch, the 
greater is its thrust; and consequently 
the Norman scheme of flattened diag¬ 
onal ribs results in a greater thrust than 
that created by semicircular members 
of the liame size. 

AnstcriU' pervades the best of these 
Norman buildings. The sturdy masonw 
of local stone may be caned around 
the arches, and in horizonlai bands bc- 
hvecn the stories, These do not usually 
attempt florah figure^ or animal de¬ 
signs- instead^ we find the zigzag, the 
chc^TOn, the billet mold like row's on a 
checkerboard. In Normandy itself even 
these are seldom employed, but they 
abound in ihe chnrchs pul up by the 
Noimans in England after the Con¬ 
quest. 

The fa^de of St. Etienne (fig. 124) 
is severe, not only in its dearth of detail 


but in its gaunt proportions. Its design 
TOpeats the divisions of the interior, and 
so becomes a prototype of the Golhie 
fa^de. Shallow buttresses dmde the 
facade and correspond to the nave and 
side aisles, while three tiers of openings 
express the vertical stories of nave ar¬ 
cade, triforium, and clcarstorj'. Tlie 
western towers, whose spires were added 
later, emphasize that part of the build¬ 
ing where the principal cnlrances arc 
located. Also, they give dramatic inter¬ 
est to the facade, as tliey rise above the 
roof in stages—the lower ones plain in 
design with few openings or none, and 
the number of window's and the rich¬ 
ness of their treatnicnl increased in the 



IZ.J. Si. Elteiinc, Caen (1064-77) Eaqade 
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Upper stories. OEhcnvisc, liowei^er^ the 
Norman facade is barCp its portiils and 
windows srnall^ its buttresses narrow 
strips, and the plastic character of the 
Gothic nowhere visible^ 

\\^lcn the Normans invaded England 
in 1066 tlieir architecture was grander 
than that of the conquered Saxons. 
During the next eentnrjv they built 
cathedral after cathedral in their owti 
style. In England they^ sought scale, pon¬ 
derous rhythms^ and an overwhelming 
result to impress tJieir new' subjects^ 
I’he Anglo-Norman style wins its great¬ 
est architectural triumph at the end of 
the eleventh century' in Durham Cathe¬ 
dral (fig. 125). A clear Romanesque 
definition of volumes in nave and aisles 
results from the vast si?c of round 


colnniTis and alternate membered piers. 
Though its vaulted nave is exceptional 
among English Romanesque buildings, 
e\*en here the Norman scheme is not 
complete; its diagonal arches above the 
intermediate piers do not continue to 
the ground on any colonnette or pilas¬ 
ter. However, Durham does not lack 
structural interest to the historian; cer- 
tain features of its s'aulting and its but¬ 
tress system are amazingly advanced 
when one considers that the nnve 
vaults were completed by 1133; but its 
sonorous architecture does not rely for 
effect on stmeture. Few styles are more 
imposing than the Anglo-Norman in 
the expression of sheer power, and 
among the nioiuimcnts of that style 
none can equal Durham Cathedra;!, 
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'half house of God, half castle "^gainst 
the Scot/ 

Tlie same variations in shle we have 
reviewed in architecture occur in sculp 
tuTC, and for the same reasons^ but it 
does not follow that a region need be 
prominent in both arts. In general^ these 
styles form a design woven of classic^ 
northern:, arid B)'2antine threads. The 
last named was the one living source of 
inspiration, and even of information in 
the visual arts, to which Hie \\^cslcrn 
a:lists after the Dark Ages could turn, 
'['hough Bv^ntium produced little 
moiiuiiiental sculpturCp lie: maniiscripls 
and ivories were readily portable. By 
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their very nature, tiicse arts tend to 
represent or symbol i?:c primsTily by 
outline. Tliat linearism affects much 
Romanesque sculpture, even when it is 
executed on a monumental scale. Few 
arts have ever attained so architcetonic 
a flavor. To some degree^ this results 
f:oin carving stones already set in place 
in the building, and of the same ma¬ 
terial as the architecture. Also the an¬ 
gular forms and the distortion of the 
figure for the sake of design bring the 
sculpture into dependence on the arclii' 
tecture. 

In many regionsj. the sculpture con¬ 
centrates around the doorway- In St. 
Trophime at Arles (fig, 126), the rich 



126. Potld. St. Tfopliimc, Arles (c. 1150) c. 40' wide, 46' high. 
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127. ApQ^tUs. portal, St. Trophlnic, Arles 
[i?, 115a), 


portal contrasts with the plain facade. 
ProvencCp a oncc^flonrishing Ronian 
proviiicCp littered with classic monu¬ 
ments bound to affect later styles. Many 
dcUiIs ill this twelfth-ceil tur\' portal, 
such as the fluted pilasters for door 
jambs and the fret molding alxive^ atl^t 
this influence^ as do also the senatorial 
figures of apostles fianking the door. 
These sqnat figures (fig. 127), heavily 
robed and full-bearded, are not far rC' 
moved from late Roman tradition. The 
heads are large in proportion to the 
bodies. Tfiis massiveness is apptopiiatc 
to the location. The multiple folds of 
drapery are not Cut so deeply into the 
mass, ill spite of the classic influence, as 
to create a plastic treatment. 

A tendency to pttern, v-ague in the 
large figures, is more in ev idence in the 
frieze* where the Apostles sit in the cen¬ 


ter, and separate the Blessed on the left, 
and tlie Damned to the right- The ar¬ 
chitecture needs a blind in that posi¬ 
tion; to provide this, individual figures 
are elements of a patterm eacli figure 
duplicates its neighbors in pose, Tlie 
victims chained together on the right, 
each with his hand on the shoulder of 
the man in front, march off in lock step 
with the jsatterned flames of hell lick¬ 
ing their legs. Tlic iiul^ijcct is clear, and 
the artist free to turn to the artistic 
needs of the design. 

A different shle centers around the 
pilgrimage routes to Santiago dc Com¬ 
postela, tlioiigh whether the French or 
Spanish uorkshops take precedence: re¬ 
mains uncertain. If St. Trophiinc h re¬ 
lated to the classic Roinan, the affinities 
in St, Pierre at Moissac of the tw^elfth 
century lie with a selmol nf manuscript 
illumination, ivory caning, and metal 
work that flourished in Western Europe 
in the ninth and tenth centuries and 
which was remotely influenced by By¬ 
zantium. "^Tfic figure of St. Peter (fig. 
12S) Oil the door jamb has as little 
correspondence to a human being as it 
well can, TTie proportions are attenu¬ 
ated^ the head thrown forward at an 
angle with the body that is realistically 
impossible; flic neck long; but above all 
the figure has now become a frame for 
an arrangement of drapery. The piiJC- 
like kgs, especially prominent in the 
aiigcls of the tympaiiiim above (fig. 
3 2g), afford an excuse to change the 
pattern, not to represent the leg. Hie 
garments fall in Rat pleats. Similar pat- 
temed drapery^ characterized the archaic 
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isS. St. Ppfirr, St. Picrrep Moissac (kjHjp lith cent.) higli. 
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Tymthiniim, St Pit-Tie, Mois^^c (istli Cent.) iS'S'' wide. 


period of Greek art. This paTallel is a 
coincidence, but the relation to the art 
of the Dark Ages and to Constantinople 
IS not. Both the Byzantine ivories, and 
the mosaic Chastity in St. Mark's (fig. 
no) show the same angnlarityn altcnu- 
atiorip and kind of design in drapery^ 
However, the dynamic spirit and nerv¬ 
ous energy' of northem and westem 
Europe, manifest in the cross-legged 
figures and the svnrls of drapery, ani¬ 
mate the sophisticated ty'pe and motives 
from the East. 

The composition culminates in the 
tympanum^ that is, in the lunelte within 
the arch of the doorway above the open¬ 
ings into the church. There is caRcd 


the Christ of the Apocalypse, sur¬ 
rounded by the symbols of the evan¬ 
gelists, angels, and elders (fig. 129). The 
twenty-four elders, ranged in tiers, gain 
auimation from their crossed legs and 
t^ricd postures as they look upward to 
the Saviour. Tlicy cxjiitrast in scale with 
the larger central group, Christ domi¬ 
nates by His size, by the larger treat¬ 
ment of His robe, by His crossed halo, 
and* of course, by His central position. 
Still, though His figure has some mass, 
Ihc sculptor refuses to cut into it. In^ 
stead, he folds the garment against the 
figure, and lets the edges end in a zig¬ 
zag, so that the surfaces rather than the 
mass create the effect. 
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Biitgiindy achieves still more of styli- Ghost upon the Apostles. This mystical 
iatlon. The huiponum of tJic Church occurrence is gi\en curiously literal 
of the Madeleine at Vezelay (fig. i^o), form; Christ in the pointed oval or 
also from the twelfth century, presents mandorla shape in the center stretches 
the Pentecost, the descent of the Holy out Mis hands; from llis fingcf tips. 
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symbolic rajs descend on the head of 
each of the Apnstks. Nal^e as this may 
seeiii^ it would be hard to find a more 
effective method of presenting this inys- 
tcry+ The body has become^ even more 
than at Moissae^ a frame of bent pipe 
to hold the drajicij. [n fact, because of 
the inBuenec of ilhmiinated manu¬ 
scripts, the whole figure is flattci^ed out; 
that Christ had a b<jdv does not eoaccni 
these sculptors, 7 ’lieir dcsigti is magnifi' 
cent mid their meaning clear. To tell a 
Roiuancsque sculptor tliat hi:; statue did 
not look like a figure would have meant 
nothing to him. lie might have replied 
that his figures were not intended to be 
liuman; they prrrtraycd spiritual charac¬ 
ters whose actuality had no bearing on 
their emotional religious significance. 
Vo consider them from our realistic 
point of view is to miss what is im[X>r- 
tant: namely* their su]>Tcme effective¬ 
ness as symbolic and didactic illustra¬ 
tions of church dogma arid as abstract 
design, 

A second* and }Ct more extreme, tym- 
pamiin from Burgundy is that of St, 
Lazare at Antim, designed by master 
Gislcbortn^, The characters of the Last 
Judgment arc more elongated, tlic fig¬ 
ure of Christ flatter, and the whole 
design more diagrammatic and two- 
dimeiisional than the sculpture at 
Moissac. The beguiling devils provide 
an outlet for the exuberance of the 
time, but the composition is more con¬ 
fused and less effective than that at 
Moissac Or at Vks^clay, 

Tlic character of Italian sculpture,.it¬ 
self ^-aried, is distinet froin these French 


shies* For one tiling, the sctilpturc i$ 
scattered around the churchy not con¬ 
centrated at the doors and in the clois¬ 
ters, For another, the Italians cane in 
marble, regardless of the material of 
the building. Therefore, Hie sculpture is 
less integrated with the architecture 
til an ill the best northern work, Loni' 
biirdy in the tw'elftli ccntniy^ borroivcd 
from Provence, as, for example, in the 
treatment of drapery in the Deposition, 
a tuelfth-centurt^ relief from the Cathe¬ 
dral of Modena^ possibly by Benedetto 
of Panna. J'his formal design fits its 
rectangle, withcint such distortions of 
the figure as those in Burgundy, ^ioiith- 
ern ItalVp as one might expect, turned 
to the Bjv^ntine or to the Roman clas¬ 
sic, The former, modified by the Italian 
love of viv-acions narrative, bore fruit in 
a series of bronze doors, illustrated at 
the Catliedral of Beneveivlo, On the 
other hand, the sculptors of the court 
of hrederkk It at Capua in the early 
thirteenth century evohed a plastic 
style so classic in appearance that some 
of Its products, such as the bust of Pier 
della V^ig]ia or Hie bead of the personi¬ 
fied Capua, might be confused with 
Roman art, lliis school has exceptional 
importance as tlie source for the style 
of Nicola d^\pulia, the outstanding 
'Puscaii sculptor of the mid-thirtccntli 
century, 

Oiitside of Italy, Hie monumental 
scuiptiirc of the period is often re¬ 
stricted to doorways and cloisters. How¬ 
ever, the sculptured capitals, though 
miuor, illustrate the range of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture and are themselves a 
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fascinating study. The vast mafority are 
plain^ molded* or adorned with foliate 
patterns, sometiincs based on Roman 
precedents^ somelimcs on Byr/^ntioCr 
but in the aggregate showing a remark¬ 
able fertility of invention. When the 
motive is folia le^ the Romanesque 
carver pays little heed to any specific 
flower or leaf; instead, lie reduces the 


suggestions from nature into elements 
of de-sign* as he does in his figure sculp¬ 
ture. A smaller number of capitals deal 
with figure subjects. One from Autun 
(fig, 1^1) depicts the Temptation of 
Christ; a devih winged and with clawed 
feet, stands before Christ on top of the 
temple. The barbaric vigor of the north¬ 
ern imagination is allotted free rein ill 



1^], Tcmptalwn of Chmt, Capital, Autuii f i;di cent.). 
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C<nn and Abel, C^pitu], \!C7utIi;r St. jL'ail 
(12II1 cfrut.) Fogg Museuiii^ Cambrid^, Mas^. 
16* high X 25^ wide at top x 16^ mde at 
bottoTTi. 

the demon, who seems unlikely to 
tempt anyone with $uceess^ le^st of all 
Christ. Frankly handled as a grotesque, 
his \vTiiikled face is deliberately dis¬ 
torted- Christ, whose head is encircled 
by a halo inscribed with a cross, exhibits 
the same angularity and lincarbm as the 
hmpanum figures. From Moutier St. 
Jean in the twelfth century comes a 
naive version of the story of Cain and 
x^bol (fig, 152). The older brother ean 
be recognized b} his full beard as well 
as by the she;if of grain in his hand, 
while Abel carries a lamb from his flock. 
The hand of God indicates His prefer¬ 
ence lor the live offering by pointing to 
it through the cloud presented by w-avT 
lines. Simple as is this arrangement, the 
story is readable^ a primary aim of the 
sculptor in days when the lessons of the 
Church might be taught through illus¬ 
tration, since books w^re rare and few 


but chuTchmen could read* These nar¬ 
ratives filled the place of printing in 
modern life. For the hventieth-ccntury 
obscnCT, in addition to a knowledge of 
the Bible narrative some imagination is 
often necessary to recognize these 
scenes^ but they may have beei^ more 
easily identified by those for whom they 
w^crc made. The same tendenev to dis¬ 
tortion that characterizes the monu- 
niental sculpture is evident here. The 
heads at Ntouticr St. Jean are one quar¬ 
ter of the total height of the figure in 
contrast to the one set euth of the Greek 
Polyelitan ideal (Eg. 6 ^). Holes drilled 
to catch black shad^iw-s create the eyes, 
while at Aulim Christ is twice as high 
as the temple. One must further observe 
in these capitals that t]ic design in spite 
of considerable modeling follow^s the 
surface of the capital* In this way the 
design accords with the structure of tlie 
capitab 

As in architecture, so also in manu¬ 
script illumination the Germans re¬ 
tained some of the complexity of Carol- 
ingian traditions. 71 ie Gospels of Em¬ 
peror Otto, at the end of the tenth 
centiirjv display some B i^ ntinc in flu- 
cuce in the figures, w ith a copious use 
of gold. On the other hand, Bvzantinc 
influence on the eleventh-century Grim- 
hald Gospels is slight. Distorted, syrni- 
bohe, and linear though the figures are, 
they hav^ a vivacity imkiiow n to their 
forerunners, but common to tlie Win¬ 
chester school That sprightiiness is ap¬ 
parent in the Ncwininstcr Liber Vitae 
^33) ^rly in the eleventh cenlury. 
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13^. VlfiSff, NcWTTlinstCT (1020-50 J 

British 


TI1C figures* here skclclicd in brown inkp 
depict St. Peter welcoming the eleel to 
heaven and rescuing a soul by force 


from the devib and an angel closing the 
gates on the damned in helL Some dis- 
tortioii remains^ but tills is insignificant 
in comparison with the fieedoni of pose 
and expression. Much the same feeling 
for the grotesque vitalizes the devils 
here that we ha^e seen in the Roman¬ 
esque eapitals. 

The Romanesque style used to be re¬ 
garded as a crude preparation for the 
Gothic; its seulpUire was uncouth be¬ 
cause of the igndrnnce of the epoch that 
produced it. Even from this brief re¬ 
view, it should be obvious that such an 
attitude is tinfustified. While some of 
its styles are less refined than the 
Gothic^ in the expression of sheer 
strength it is greater^ If some of its 
branches provide the structural experi¬ 
mentation preparatory' to the Gothic, 
many Romanesque styles have no con¬ 
nection with the later French shie. The 

¥ 

Romanesque stands triumphant on its 
own feetp an inevitable expression of the 
new ^igor of Western Europe, of its 
faith, and of its feudal s>^stcm. 





















X Teie Eahly Devee-Opms’.nt of French Goi ehc Art 
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In the popiikiT iiiiiicl laday i^iicl for cen¬ 
turies pa$t, medi€\'al art h Gothic art. 
Though this idea iguortLS Bv/antineand 
RnmanesqiiC art, it has soruc jiistifi ca¬ 
tion; Gothic art is the most striking 
manifestation of the wliolc age; its sHe 
or group of st>1cs has the most vivid 
character, at least in architecture; and 
in so far as any one style can represent 
so long and varied a pericKl, the Gothic 
dot's so best. The judgment of its suc- 
ecis has altered through the years, as its 
name, the Gothic, indicates. During the 
centuries when it u^s hnodenip* this 
style was knov^Ti as opm francig^ntim^ 
French work* which su^ested where its 
principal mothe force lay. With the tc- 
vi%tal of enthusiasm for anliquilv, the 
fifteenth- and sixteentluccntuiy Italians 
maintained that the Middle Ages had 


been bsirljaric; its most striking product 
was the si vie iisnally cliaractcri^cd by 
the |)oiuted arch: the Goths were the 
best known of the barbarians; therefore, 
the style uiis Gothic, that is, barbaric. 
Although for more than a century' now 
the term lias ceased to carry a stigma* 
it ™s coined in the sixteenth century 
as a term of contempt. 

In general* Gothic art is more homo- 
geneoiis than is Romanesque art. If the 
style dilfers in France, England, Spain, 
and Italy, and if a thorough study of 
the field ttticovers local \ariations within 
each country^ those difFercnces arc 
minor when compared with the con^ 
trasts in the architecture and sculpture 
of neighboring regions during the Ro^ 
manesque period. 'Co some extent, the 
greater uniformity of the Gothic may 
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Ix^ attributed to bands of lay workmen 
who jonrneved from town to touii as 
oppor tun [ties for eniployment arose. 
More important, however, were the new 
Lirciiinstances of the late twelfth and 
tliirteenth cenhiries. At this time:, ^he 
royal guveriimctTt in Franco W'as shawly 
gaining power. Though tlie feudal itys- 
teni had by no means disap|5earcd, the 
roval vassals were not so independent as 
tliev had been in the ekvcntli ccntim'. 
The rise of towiis^ fostered by the king- 
sliip:, altered the structure of society'. 
During the thirteenth century under 
Philip Augustus; France attained a de¬ 
gree of unit^' unknown before, and even 
though subsequently the English con¬ 
quered large provinces of France, and 
in spite of the: rival power of the DLikes 
of [iurgimdVs I lie trend was towar<l 
increased unity. Moreover, mc^uis of 
comm nn ica t ion si owly ini proved an d 
brought a fuller kimwledgc to any one 
region of the activities in other areas. 
These changes fostered ^ French Cotliie 
style rather than an individnal Noniian 
style or Proven<;al style. 

The growth of tow'iis in particuLir dis- 
tingiiished the Gothic era from the 
Romanesque, wliicli had been so largely 
the product of the monasteries. The 
cathedral was the eeiiter of the toivn 
life, many of whose activities took place 
in it nr in front of it: it partook of the 
character of a civic moimmeiit. Each 
gniup in the town played a part in 
building and adorning its great ehnreh. 
The several guilds might donate stained- 
glass windows, or undertake tliC respgii- 
sihilily for a chapeb dedicated to the 
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|iatrou saint of that gtiild. At Chartres, 
tlie townsmen harnessed themselves to 
carls to draiv stone to the cathedral, 
a contribution of |3ersonal service 
prompted first bv religions enthusiasm, 
but not 11 nmixed with civic pride. 1 he 
livalry^ between towns was intense. Paris 
built its Notre Dame first, rearing its 
vaults 110 feet in the clean Amiens, a 
little latcrp raised its vault 1^9 fcx?t 
above the pavcmenl; then Rcanvais out¬ 
did them both with its cathedral 15^^ 
feet high internally, [n Beauvais, the 
zeal to outstrip its rivals was carried to 
such lengths that parts of the building 
collapsed and had to he repkeed. Again, 
Siena, always jealous of Florence, built 
its siiniptiiDus cathedral first. WhcH 
Florence accepted the cliallenge^ licr 
cathedral w'as made much larger than 
the Sienese. Not to be outdone^ the 
Sienese delcrnimcd to convert their new 
church into merely the transepts of a 
trcmendoiis structure; they never com¬ 
pleted more than the foundations, hut 
the intention remains cle;ir. 

Iliis pride of the towns in the cathe¬ 
drals and the active role taken by the 
tovmsfolk in their construction has led 
to a widespread supposition that tliere 
were no architects. It is true that the 
title of architect rarely appeared in the 
medieval records; the man who pstr- 
fotmed that function w-as variously dc^ 
scrilxrd as master builden master mason, 
or clcTk of the works. I'hcsc eraflsmcn 
differed from modern architects in their 
relation to the process of building, since 
they coin billed the functions of archi- 
teetp contractor^ and fnremiin. But the 
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idea that such complicated designs 
could be the product of a community 
is absurd. There must have been some 
individual whose vision^ whose sense of 
proportioiL and whose kiioviledge of 
structure made him cfseiitially the ar¬ 
chitect in whose mind the conception 
of the cathedral crystallized. That Such 
a person might allow' his subordinates 
greater latitude than is |X)ssiblc today, 
or that the subordinates developed their 
owii ideas in carving the capitals or 
other parts of the butidings docs not 
meat! that there w^as uq architect in 
charge. Indeed^ the uames of tiiauy of 
these master builders haie been pre¬ 
served. ’W^iat W’t do not lia^e from tbe 
Middle Age's, in contrast to latCT periods^ 
is any information about the personali¬ 
ties of these men. I'hey remain merely 
names to us. 't he conception of fame 
had not yet grown to the point where 
an architect or artist might take steps 
to ensure the preservation and dissemi¬ 
nation of his reputation. 

Even if we recognize the impmrtanec 
of tJie secular and civic backing of the 
cathedrals, we must still admit the spir¬ 
itual force behind them. That the tow n 
should choose to make the cathedral ils 
biggest monument is in itself signifi¬ 
cant. I’he soaring lines of the chnTcb, ils 
buttresses, pinnacles, and spires express 
a religious cuthiLiiasm and aspnation 
never reached before or since. No other 
Stiie has touched that summit of mysti¬ 
cal exaltation the Gothic so perfectly 
expressed. 

In architecture, the Gothic stvle is 
characterized by the pointed arch. It 


spreads from France over Western 
Europe^ begiimiiig late in the twelfth 
ecu fury and lasting until the RenaiS' 
sauce—that is, through the fourteenth 
ccntuni' in I tab' and into the sixieeuth 
ccnUiry north of the Aliss. C. H. Moore 
defines Gothic architecture as *a system 
of v'aults^ supports^ and buttresses, the 
siip|>otts strong enough to Ix^ir the 
crusliing weight Only, and tlic stabilih' 
maintained by 3 perfect equilibrium of 
thrusts; Tills dcfiiittiou is as valuable 
for what it omits as for what it con¬ 
tains. Most surprising is its lack of any 
reference to the pointed arch. Yet while 
that feature is prominent in the Cotbie 
shie^ it is found in other styles, and 
round arelics occur in Gothic buildings. 
Throughout the Romanesque period, 
wherever Saracenic influence exists^ one 
may encomilcr the |x>inted arch: Mon- 
reale Cathedral uses it consistently, 
though the building is Romanesque not 
Gothic. Tlie Spaiii.sh Romanesque, and 
even that of Provence, use pointed 
arches. On the other hand, in so Gothic 
a building as Chartres Catliedrak flic 
nave elearstory vvindow-s. though not 
their smaller dii.'isioiis. are roiind-arelied, 
pud so too are the diagonal ribs of Notre 
T>ame in Paris. This shape is a less 
certain touchstone of the Gothic than is 
popularly supposed. 

Moore's definitioii mentions no w^lh 
but merely tbe three great strncturpi 
elements. In the developed Freneh 
Gothic the wall ccpscs to exist as a 
structural member. The building be- 
cr>mes a cage of glass and stone, with 
Windows the full wndth from pier to 
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pier. If some wAl remains^ for example 
below the aisle vvmdo\\'5, it plan's nn 
other Tolc than to exclude the weather. 
It is as though the Romanesque wall 
had been cut into sections* and caeh 
section turned out™rd at tight angles 
to the mass of the building to become 
a buttress. The catly French Gothic is 
a structural system composed of the ele¬ 
ments mentioned by Moore. Adcqi^ate 
as is this definition in many respects, it 
has one serious defect. It applies only 
to early French Gothic: not to Gothic 
architecture in other countries* or even 
to later phases of the style in France. 

I’he emphasis on struelnre implies 
the desirability of examtTring the se\'- 
eral parts of the Gothic cathedral in¬ 
dividual I v before we attempt to discuss 
any one monument in its entirct>'. First 
in importance is the vault. While logi¬ 
cal, the vaulting of Sant' Ambrogio in 
Milan (fig, 119) has several shortcom¬ 
ings. I he v'aults tend to be heavyj the 
c^ou^l or a|>cx of the vault, because of 
the use of the semicircle for all tlie 
ribs, remains doinicaL This produces 
some outward pressure along the length 
of the wall rib, and in addition tends to 
break lip the interior into separate 
units; but above all in Sant' Ambrogio, 
the lack of a clearstory results in a very 
dark cluitch. As we have seen, the Nor^ 
mans in St. Etienne at Caen (fig. 13^) 
reverted to the clearstorv^ and to a v^ault 
vvith level crowns, but at the expense 
of heavy walls and of less than semi¬ 
circular ribs. To niect these object ions, 
the Gothic builders made two funda¬ 
mental iitiiovalions in vaulting. First, 
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to raise the crown of the transverse and 
w-all ribs to the same level as the crown 
of the diagonal ribs, they adopted 
pointed arches, Tliis step vv^as taken 
only in slow' and tentative fashion. At 
Morienvak in the ambulatory^ of a very 
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small church, perhaps rebuilt about 
1120, the arches were pointed (fig, 134). 
though in the earlier parts of the same 
building, they remained the simpler 
round arches. The pointed arches 
brought the apex of the ribs around the 
edges of each area to be covered by 
the v-ault approximately to the level 
reached bv the diagoual ribs. Elscwlicre, 
the builders pointed the arches* but not 
enough to give the desired result; con¬ 
sequent! v, tliey had to insert above the 
arch a small section of wall in order to 
gain the necessary^ height, as, for exam¬ 
ple, at Bury. In the fully developed 
Gothic, such makeshifts w-ere unneces¬ 
sary' because of the bolder use of this 
device^ 
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1^5- Ron^Mnr^uL^ d^jrid Cctf/lif v^tifl^. Di:lg;rain. 

I'he pointed areli could by itself pro¬ 
duce -A vault with le\c 1 cto'^vi^Sk that is^ 
one wliere all of the ribs rise to the 
same level. Especially in a vault over a 
rectangular area^ if the height is to be 
achieved simply by pointing w^H arches, 
they must be ver>^ sharply pointed in¬ 
deed. Mortoverp the Gothic builders 
tried to concentrate the thrusts of their 
vaults along a single line opposite each 
pier on the outside of the building. The 
diagram of Romanesque and Gothic 
vaults (fig. 135) shows that the Roman¬ 
esque wail arches begin to cur^c at the 
same poiist as do the transverse and 
diagonal ribs, and there fore cover a tri¬ 
angle of the outer wall surface. Ix^gically 
the buttress should cover that triangle, 
and thus become broader than the 
Gothic bunders desired. In addition, the 
Romanesque scheme reduces the wall 
area in the elc'arston-^, which the more 
ofjcn Gothic arrangement converts to 
window, llic Gothic designers stiti 
their wall ribs: that is, instead of allow¬ 
ing the wall ribs to begin to cur^c at the 



same point as the diagonal ribSp then in¬ 
sert a colonnette to raise the springing 
of the w-all archc's above that of the 
others. ThcrefoTC, the under surface of 
the vault ass nines a warped form, called 
the phwshdre twist, A second result is 
the grciiler window area in the elear- 
ston Inch a third, that the vvall rib 
does not need to be so sharply pointed 
to produce a v-anlt with level crowns; 
and fourthp the are^ covered by the 
vault on the outer wall of the church is 
restricted to a line instead of a triangle. 
This type of vault is illustrated in the 
nave of Amicus Cathedral [fig. 136), 

In the matured Gothic of the thir¬ 
teenth ecntun"—for example, at Amiens 
and Chartres—the designers reverteel to 
the quadripartite svstem of Lombard 
origin and abandoned the sexpaitite at- 
langemenl. This vras not true while the 
style was developing; on the contrary, 
many Iwclfth^eiituw Gothic buildings 
eon verted the sc^xpartitc system to 
Gothic structure, as in tlie nave of 
Notre Dame at PariSp or the Catiledral 
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Cathcdfd, Amicris f 1120-79) Inttrior^ 
vaults 1^9' high^ tiavc wndth 4S': total interior 
Icjigth 43S'. 


of Laon. But one advantage of flic 
Gothic vault is its adaptabilitv^ to any 
arca= Rcalis^ing this after the style had 
been perfected, the builders returned to 
the uniform quadripartite system and 
abandoned the alternate arrangcnicnt of 
sexpartite vaults. The domical character 
of Lombard vaults, prominent in a 
square plan* would become absurdly 
emphasized if the plan of the vault were 
oblong The longer the rectangle, the 
greater titc discrepancy between the 
erowms o\ roiuid diagonal and wall ribs* 
if they spring from the same Icveh W ith 
the flexible GotbiCp by pointing and 
stilting* any height may he reached even 
over a limited span. 
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Next to the vaults the second dement 
in the definition of Gothic is the Siip' 
port* which includes the piers of the 
nave arcade and the shafts above them 
in the triforium and clearstorv' levels 
designed to carry'’ the vault. Since the 
Gothic structure grows Out of the Ro¬ 
manesque, one would expect to find a 
colonnette corresponding to each rib, 
and so one docs, above tiie level of the 
capitals in the nave arcade. As the pro¬ 
portions of the building turii toward 
lightness, these shafts become more at¬ 
tenuated than in the Romanesque, and 
therefore CTllphas^:^e verticality. In the 
piers* how’evCT, the story is different. 
I’hc membered Romanesque pierp how^- 
ever logic^lp tends to large bulk; it de¬ 
fines and separates the space in the nave 
from the volunic-s in the aisles. Thf>ngh 
one mav pass readily froin one to the 
other, the several prts are conceited 
as visual units. The first step taken by 
the Gothic sc'Cms retrogressive. Tlie 
memhered pier is replaced by the round 
column, whose somewhat smaller mass 
frees tlic floor area and allows the space 
to flow from nave to aisles, as though 
the two were parts of the same volume. 
However, to use plain columns here 
means that the apparent support for the 
’iault ribs must stop at the level of the 
capitaUp which, though not structurally 
objectionable, is weak in appearance. 
The strong verticalih’ of the colonnettes 
seems contradicted or at least inter¬ 
rupted by the absence of a similar verti¬ 
cal emphasis in the piers. Therefore, the 
architects placed a single colonnette in 
front of the sixth nave pier of Notre 
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ij7. Notre Dame, Paris (1165-1135) Interior, vaulbs no' higli, nave 46' wide. 
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Dame in Paris (%. 137)^ ^vest of the 
crossing. Although this one member 
seems to support three colonnettes^ it 
serves to continue the movement from 
the vaults to the pvement:, or vice 
versa. This pier is lopsided; in the sev¬ 
enth pier at Paris, similar shafts were 
applied to the colli inn to support the 
aisle vaults and under the arches of the 
nave arcade, as well as on the face of the 
pier. This symmetrical result proves ef¬ 
fective both stTucturally and visually* 
'the sturdy piers of Chartres (fig, 14^) 
grow into the elegant shafts of Amiens 
(fig. 136)^ which surest not only the 
engineering knowledge accumulated 
through trial and error:, hut also the zeal 
for height, which reaches its culmina¬ 
tion in the CalJicdral of Beauvais. The 


133. Calkcdr^, Amiens {1120-79} Scctianp 
inults 139" hi^. 


139. Sffi. Ch^ipclle, Fads (124^-48} Interior 
kngib 98^ width 

increased technical skill of the later 
builders in thc fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries permitted a partial return to 
the elaborately membeicd pier, but with 
its parts so small and delicate that it 
remained light. 

'the buttrciw is the third and last of 
the principal structural elements, A Ro¬ 
manesque pier buttress has a massi\'e- 
ness characteristic of the st\ie. The 
problem lies in connecting thc thrusts 
of the tiaye vaults with thc buttress; if 
placed against the clearstory; its low^cr 
portion will block tlic aisle. Tlie Lom¬ 
bards sacrificed thc clearstory' to gal¬ 
leries; the latter contain arches that 
transfer tJic thrust of the nave ^aults 
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over the aisles to tlie pier buttresses on 
the outer w all of the clmrch. The ihich 
walls in Norman churches appear to be 
hc 3 \T enough to care for the problem* 
but the Gothic walls are thin or non¬ 
existent. I’lie inatilted Gothic buttress 
(fig. 13S) has two parts. The first, the 
pier buttress, derived from the Roman- 
esriuc^ is built as a solid mass at right 
angles to the axis of the church, against 
the wall of the aisle* and in j^cifccted 
examples rises high alwc it. Tliis pirt 
throiigli its sheer wcighf Counteracts the 
outward picssuTC of the vauhs. In 
such a singlc-aiskd chnrcli as the Stc. 
ChapcJle in Paris (fig. ng)* ihis but¬ 
tress is sel against the bodj' of the build¬ 


ing. A series of offsets on its outer edge 
makes the buttress heavier at the bot 
tom than at the top. 1'his den fee is 
effective both as structure and in ap¬ 
pearance, since it slopes the buttress 
inward against the outv^ard pressure of 
the \ ault. 

'I'he second part, the flying buttress^ 
is peculiar to Gothic^ tlmugh its germ 
exi.sts fn Stc. Trfnitd at Caen* where 
the Normans experimented with a half- 
arch under the aisle roof^ as thev did 
also in DurhHTm Cathedral. Althongli 
too low' at Caen to meet the thrusts of 
the nave effectively, this engineering ex¬ 
pedient was | 5 ii!ihed abo\'c the ai-sle roof 
as the Gothic style gTCw^ and so was 



140, CaihedTti!^ RJtdiiis fill 1^0] Flank, lowm 267" high: interior length 4;|^ 
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1^1, JVofFc Dime, Paris (1163-1135) Facade 135' tcmcrs 107' high. 


brought up to the point where it 
touched the lower part^ oF the nave 

vault. This exposed ha If-arch, wliicii 


carries a diagonal course of stone, rests 
its lower end on the pier buttress and 
its upper against the clcarslor)’ of the 
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nave. The flying buttress functions as a 
prop to transfer the tlmists onh't'ard 
over the roof. Thi^ halharch has 
ven^ little in^^ard thrust; alone it would 
be almost valueless to resist the power¬ 
ful outward pressure of the nave vanltSj 
but as a connective its value is enor¬ 
mous. Without it French Gothic could 
never have attained its height and opcri' 
ness. Flying buttresses appear on the 
Bank of Rheims Cathedral (fig, 1^), 
where their soaring lines express both 
the vertical mass and the skeletal char¬ 
acter of Gothic struct me. At first in the 
evolution of the Hying buttress, a single 
half-arch sufficed, but in time the 
Cnthie builders rcalis^cd that there were 
two points to be resisted, the ^auU 
proper and the pressure upon the walls 
fust above the vault produced bv wind 
on the huge roof^ Consequently, the Hy¬ 
ing buttress was doubled, one half-arch 
abo\e another. 

In addition to these structural eom- 
ponents, the Gothic has many elements 
less fundameiitnh but prominent in ap¬ 
pearance. To a greater extent than any 
other shle, the Gothic avoids applied 
decoration; its richer details tend to be 
interwoven with the structure, which 
itself is made decorative. The large win¬ 
dow's, for exaniple, arc patterned with 
trueeri, bars of stone interlocked like 
arches. The wind pressure sustained by 
these windows is more than could be 
borne by stained glass, composed of 
small pieces held in place by pliable 
lead bars. Although iron rods divide 
these windows at interv-als, additional 
support is nceessarj’ lest the rods bc- 



14^. Caihedrtil, Chartres f 11^4-1=60) lii- 
tvrior, vaults isi' high; nave width 54“; total 
Ictlgtll 43 y\ 


conic inordinately heaw. Therefore, ver¬ 
tical stone members, called nnd/ioris, 
break the whole window area into 
smaller units, and support openwork or 
traecTied arches. 

As these changes in structure arise, a 
similar metamorphosis alters the facade. 
The west front of the Gothic cathedral, 
derived from such Norman fancies as 
St. Etienne at Caen (fig, 124)^ reflects 
the interior. The buttresses of its flank¬ 
ing towers mark the sepration of nave 
and side aisles, and the successive stories 
echo the nave arcade, tri fori urn, and 
clearstory^ It remained to give this divi¬ 
sion more vhid expression. The early 
fa^de of Notre Dame in Paris (fig. 
141), retains these division^ with the 
middle section reduced to a row- of 
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Cmlh^rd, Cliartfief {1194-1360) Facade 157^ Wulh spiic 34-1^ higli; north 5 pire 
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sculpltired figures. The doors are uow 
larger^ and the opening itself expanded 
by a $playcd siithice, that iSp by a diag¬ 
onal plane to either side of tlie doors^ 
which emphasisccs them and affords a 
field for sculpture, 1’'he windows, 
are splayed and larger than in the Ro¬ 
manesque. Ill later examples^ such as 
the facades of Amiens and Rheims 
catlicdials, the corner buttresses of the 
low'erS project boldly fruni the plane of 
the facades. The doors beeoinc porches 
as deep as the projection of the but¬ 
tresses. In these welcoming poitals, the 
sculpture of the cathedral reaches its 
culmination. 

't he Gothic bnilders prcfeircd to ter^ 
minatc the towers with spires, though 
in most instances local historv' pre- 
vented their completion, d’he towers of 
Notre Dame in Paris were intended to 
support spires. 1'hc powerful verticals of 
the buttresses demand some cejntinua' 
tion. At Chartres Cathedral (fig, 
the magiiiliccnt south spire to the right 
is approximately contemporarv^ with the 
twxlfth^enturv facade, hut the north 
spire vv^s not constructed until early in 
the sixteenth eentuTy and is conse¬ 
quently diffcTCnl in shlc. During the 
early Gothic the French felt that a spire 
should grow imperceptibly from the 
tower, ThercforCp in the south spire at 
Chartres, two transition,'^ were eSccted: 
that from the vertical plane of the tower 
w’alls to the sloping surfaces of the spire, 
and that from the square plan of the 
tower to the octagonal plan of the spire. 
Tlie soaring dormer windows compose 
at once the top story^ of the tow^er and 


the lowest stage of the spirCp making so 
subtle a transition from one to the 
other that one hardlv realizes it has 
been made. Moldings rise above the 
center of each dormer and on the angles 
of the spire to prolong the vertical 
movement. 

Many have uhsened the asymmetry 
of Gothic buildings, and undoubtedly 
that is important. However, in most 
cathedrals the obvious asymmetrical 
features were constructed at difierent 
dates. Neither the Gothic nor the Ro¬ 
manesque builders were hostile to sym- 
metrv'; they simply did not make a 
fetish of it, and were willing to depart 
from it wlienev'Cr circumstances ah 
forded some reason to do so. Hie 
Gothic ea.stlc i,s usually unsymmetrical 
and picturesque, because the builders 
took advantage of the possibilities of 
the site. If the ground is level and the 
fortress built at one timCp as at Aigucs 
Mortes, erected by St. l^iiis in the 
thirteenth ccntuTy, tower balances 
tower^ gate echoes gate, and only the 
keep remains as an asymmetrical de¬ 
ment. I'he readiness v^ith which the 
Gothic builders g^vc up svmnietr)^ al- 
I0VVS few Gothic buildings to be abso- 
Intel} uniform around an axis. Although 
the facade of the Cathedral of Paris is 
symmetrical in its larger elements, niore 
thati twent}' discfcpncics can be found 
between the right and left halves of the 
design. 

Important as arc the dements that 
conipqsc the Gothic Cathedral, the 
w'hole LS still more significant. Iiach 
cathedral has its personality, none more 
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tlijiii Cli^irtrcs {figs. 142.^ ^43)• dating 
cliicfl)' frum 1194 to 1260. Thj: plan 
(fig, 144) is diffCTtnl: frorn that of all 
other shies. Because of the eliniination 
of the wall, the plan comprises onlv a 
series of points, connected by lines that 
indicate the ribs in the vault. This lace- 
like pattern diselc>scs the openness of 
design, as it points to the v^ast window 
area. To credit this openness wholly to 
a desire for light is not iustifiable. llie 
stained-glass windows of Chartres form 
a docorati^o expression of the religious 
exaltation of the Gothic age; but 
stained glass exeludes a large propor¬ 
tion of the available light, bathing the 


church in color whose bcautifnl tones 
are too dark for adequate lighting. In 
the detail of the Anniindation (Plate 11, 
facing p. 2(j9) from one of the west 
windows of Chartres^ the figures are set 
on a red ground but the tone is not of 
uniform intensity. Bine, varying from 
pale to darkp donuuates the costumes, 
with accents of golden yellow^ lavender, 
and white. The features and details of 
costume are stylized; the purpose is dec¬ 
orative and svmboliCp not reaHstic, 

Pot the thirteenth cciitnry% the beautv 
of color compensated for the decreased 
quantity' of illumination. As one enters 
Chartres Cathedral on a sunny' dav, 
shafts of kalcidostopic color reveal the 
structural system. I’he form of the piers 
with four colonnettes attached to the 
centra] core is made more snbtle bv a 
slight alternation in design. Where one 
pier is composed of an octagonal core 
WTth four round shafts engagod on it, 
its neigh Ik>ts reverse the scheme, having 
a circular core with four octagonal 
shafts. Most visitors to Chartres are 
never aware of this alternation, yet it 
impresses itself impcteeptibly by the 
slight rhythm in design. Tlicsc angular 
and curved forms add visual interest, 
since each catches contrasted patterns 
of shadCt the change from a smooth 
transition of light to shade in the 
rounded surfaces to tlic sharper breaks 
afforded by the octagons. 

Each pier supports five shafts, to re¬ 
flect the five ribs of the quadripartite 
vaults. Those shafts too change from 
the smallest ones, which support the 
wall ribs, to the largest, which respond 
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to the transverse ribs. Since the Iri- 
Forinm occupies the ^'crtical space cut 
off by ibc sloping roof over the aisles, 
no windows pierce that level; in steady 
in eacli h^y a group of four iirebcs opens 
on a passage. l"he clearstory windows 
spread from pier to pier, and utilize lo 
die full the advTintages for stained glass 
offered by Hie Gothic system. 

"J’ll rough the piers and their shafts, 
the builders create a drama tie es^jres- 
sion of lieightj great in itself but even 
more accented in design. It miglit Ir: 
bard to show a neecssih^ for this \ast 
Sfiace, but spiiitiially its worth js ineah 
ciilablc. As a resnlt, the polyphony of 
the medieval ctiant rcvcrbcTates from 
the vaults above, to fill the church with 
music and produce an atmosphere that 
can be gained in no ntlicr WTiy. Fn the 
last analysis, though, this height is an 
expression of civic prestige and of the 
devotion of the Middle Ages. M one 
advances through tlie church, a success 
siem of vistas meets the cv-e. One se^s 
through the nave arcades t<3 the aisles, 
through them to the transepts; but the 
culmination of the eathcdral is the radi¬ 
ant e^ast endp where the aisle winds 
around the apse and give's access to a 
scries of chapels. Tlic curved plan here 
results in great richness of effect, so 
that new^ beauties meet the cv'c at everv 
.step, pcrs}5cetives change, and the pt- 
tcrii$ of light and shadow' flow from one 
prt of the churcli to another. 

ITic same dramatic vertiealih’ governs 
the exterior. Soaring buttresses niarcli 
along the flank of the church; each 
draw^ the attention upward until, 


through the crowning pinnacles, stone 
merges with sky. At the west end, 
towers crowned with spires accent the 
principl entrance and provide a bril¬ 
liant climax for the building. Not only 
through its vcrticality docs the Cotliic 
cathedral differ from the Romancsc|ue; 
Its whole relation tfi spec has altered. 
Hiesc buttresses and spires, unlike the 
w^all in a Romanesque church, do not 
seem to enclose a volume; instead they 
link the building to the sunoimding at¬ 
mosphere. llie interior spec flows read¬ 
ily from nave to aisles, transepts, and 
ambulatory, with none of the div isions 
conceived as discrete volume's, but as 
rami heat ions of the same volume. Iti 
the same way. the large window area 
invites that inner space to join with tlie 
outer air. I'lie thin sheet of glass hardly 
interrupts this union. As fhc buttresses 
l>roject from tlie wall plane, they bre'ak 
up any f>Cnsc of cnclosure that plane 
might otherwise establish, and seem to 
soften the union with tisc out-obdoors. 

I heir pinnacles and pointed spires melt 
into the sky. 

I his relation of the building to spec 
both inside aiid out contradicts the 
method of the Greek lempk, as the 
mystical Chfistianity of the Gothic age 
reverses the ratir>nal religion of the 
Greeks. T he Greek temple clings to 
earth, the Gothic elmieh springs heaven¬ 
ward. The Parthciioii defines its mass; 
Chartres is less clear and less self- 
contained. It is the difference between 
the static and dynamic, the intellectual 
and the emotional. As a whole and in 
its pits, the Parthenon seems governed 
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by Hie mind of man, and reaion;ib 1 c 
as A proposiHoii in Euclid l wheTca$ Hic 
Gothic, like nlcdie^'al ^i[3Cciiktioii^ ex¬ 
presses the intangible, and tninscCnds 
the human in its hoi^cful quest fof 
something above and beyond. 

'I'he same devotional spirit molds the 
sculpture, without which the Frencli 
cathedral i% more inccimpkle than the 
Creek temple. Like the Romanesque, 
Gothic sculpture is prcdoniinantiy ccclC' 
siastieal. and. to be understood, it nmst 
be approached with some knowledge of 
medieval interpretation, It is didactic 
in purpose, calculated to illustrate and 
emphasize the teachings tjf the Church. 
Christ is glorified in all the world, and, 
therefore, all is worthy of representation 
in His temple. In his ciicvelopedia, \hu- 
cent of Bciuuais groups the knowledge 
of his day under four divisions, the 
mirrors of nature^ instruction, morals^ 
and historv. Tims the sculptor may in¬ 
clude plants or animals; lie may present 
symbolic figures of uiii.sic, astronomy, 
gcometi!}', and philosophy; or the seten 
virtues and seven vices; or he may deal 
v^ith that part of history worthy of re¬ 
membrance, namely, sacred history. 

To understand Gothic sculpture, one 
must realize that any figure or object 
mav be open to a Hitcefold interpre¬ 
tation. .\rt is a script, a calculus, and a 
sjmbolic code. Iconography dictates the 
wny an artist shall present any given 
figure, llius God, the angels, and the 
apostles arc carved with bare feet; other 
characters will be shod. To represent 
them otbenvise might not be merely in- 


ctirrccl; it might also be heretical, A 
stalk with a few leaves signifies a tiet 
and indicates that the scene takes place 
on earth, A tower with door implies a 
town; if. however, an aiigcl stands on 
the tower, it establishes the location as 
the heavenly Jerusalem, 'tlse nimbus, ot 
halo, indicates sanctity: when a cross is 
inscribed ivitbin it, tlie figure is divine. 
'I'hrongh sucb a pictographie script, the 
identification of tbc figures and the 
scene is made clear. 

But the subject itself is onh' part of 
its significance, llic place oeeiipjed by 
anv figure, with relation to the centCT 
of the design whcTC Christ usually ap¬ 
pears, has its meaning. The higher the 
positio]! in the design, the greater is the 
honor; the place on Christ's right hand 
is more distinguished than that on llis 
left. It must always be borne in mind 
that, since Christ faces the observer, 
11 is right hand is on the left ais one 
looks at the composition. The Elect are 
aivvav's placed on the right band of 
Christ ill the Last Judgment ^ith the 
Damned to the left. Some of the clear¬ 
story windows in Chartres depict proph¬ 
ets who carry the Evangelists on their 
shoulders. Medieval dogma teaches that 
although the Evangelists rest on the 
prophets, v efi because thev^ have a direct 
knowledge of the Saviour, they possess 
a higher spiritiiai vantage ground and 
a wider outlook than their forebears. 
Certain mimbcrs have precise svniboh 
ism. Because of its association with the 
Trill ih'^ fhrec eonnotes things spiritnaL 
Fopr^ the number of the elements that 
compose the world according to the 
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Middle Ages (which in this theory fol¬ 
lowed antitjuity pcitaiiis to the earth, 
'riie sum of these hvo numbers pro- 
dtices sewn, the mmiber of lumiaiiity 
and an indication of the dual nature of 
man, partly spiritual partly of the eaTtli. 
Twelve, the product of three and four, 
e.\plains the selection of twelve apos¬ 
tles* the twelve lesser prophets, and 
so on. 

Filially, the htiddle Ages believed 
that proFoiind niL^inings are hidden in 
the Scriptures, allusions yielding their 
significance only through analogies, 
dims, types or hirerunnCTj of Christ 
appear fictjuciilly in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: the brazen serpent, lifted np by 
Moses in the wilderness to free the 
Israelites from a plague of seT]xints^ 
suggests Christ raised on the cross to 
expiate the sans of the world. Mclchize- 
dek, as priest and king, prchguics 
Christy and his bread and wane given 
to Abraham foretells the 1 toly Eneha- 
rist. The parable of the W'^ise and Fool- 
Lsh Virgins recalls the account in the 
Gospels* and aho typifies the Elect and 
the Lost. The lion serves as the em¬ 
blem of the Rc'^^iirrectioii; in medieval 
belief the lion"s cubs were a$ though 
dead for three days after birth, at the 
expiration of w'hieh peritid the lion re¬ 
turns and breathes on them and brings 
tlicm back to life. I’liesc lliiee days of 
apparent death parallel Christ’s descent 
into hell betw-een Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. 

Because these interpTctalions arc pos¬ 
sible* it does not foliothal all of thetn 
are applioible in cvery^ instance. Nor 


is it certain that these meanings were 
e\'idei^t to laymciv even in the thir- 
leciith eentnry- doubtless the clergy^ un- 
derslood these matters* and explained 
them to their flocks to ilhistiate some 
point in a sermonn but sneb esoteric 
meanings were probably bidden from 
the throi^g. 

I he sculpture of the Gothic ]>eriod 
differs from that of I be Romanesque, 
even though it grows from it. Like its 
pfedeecssor. Gothic sculpture is ptjlv- 
diroinatie. ’^I hc colors, until the later 
Gothic, arc eonvciitioiial; they do not 
imitate tones in nature, but instead are 
conceived as dectiratiou. On tlic other 
hand* wlicre Romanesque .sculpture 
seems to have been carved after the 
stonci were placed in the building, the 
Gothic statues were in most instances 
carved cm the groiiiKb and set in place 
when they were finished. Moreover, the 
sculptor's technique advanced. He no 
longer tunis to ivories and manuscripts 
for hi.s inspiration; he thinks more in 
teniis of stotte. and consequently de¬ 
velops a greater roundness in his figures 
The folds of drapery arc not indicated 
by line ivilh little change of surface, 
but become more deeply modeled. 'I he 
features ap|>ro.\imatc their normal hu 
man ])ro port ions and projections, and 
catch a richer i>attern of light and shade. 
Rigid itj- of pose relaxes to allow the 
statues to stand easily. With the full 
development of Gothic sculpture, ideal¬ 
ism dominates. The figures, like human 
beings but without individual traits, are 
generalized and perfected: conceived as 
types, they have a certain univcrsiility 
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of expression. As a result, tlic Gothic 
figures acquire a monumcntaliti' adapted 
to tlie new sh lc. 

Tlicse new qualities did not appear 
suddenly. Tlic west podals of Chartres 
Cathedral (fig. i4>), completed in ihc 
middle of the twelfth ccntur>% arc tran¬ 
sitional betwcNjn the two styles, but by 
common agrccmctit they arc classed as 
Gothic. Frequently the west front con¬ 
tains a series of royal figures; altliough 
tlicse are often identified as the kings 
and queens of France, the ^fiddle Ages 
would hardly have considered secular 
characters worthy of representation in 
so important a place; thus they must 
be interpreted as the ancestors of Christ, 


the kings and queens of Judah listed in 
the first chapter of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. hfatt:licw% 

The most conservative part is the 
tympaiuim over the central door, where 
the S)Tiibols of the Evangelists surround 
CInist in Ivictatic order. His head is 
backed by a halo insctilscd with a cross, 
though such a ssmbol here is unneces¬ 
sary for identification. His drapery is 
folded in linear ptterns which hardly 
indent the mass. Indeed in some parts, 
such as the raised right ami, the folds 
swirl so as to bear only a remote resem¬ 
blance to the body betieath, but a close 
one to the pattcrn-likc charaeter of 
Romanesque art. Hie Christ has a 
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1^6. Koydf AtK■^^sfors of Christ, K'ings mtd Quc^h^ 0 / fudiJu West Portal, Cdthodi^L Chartrtia 
(ii^5“7o) io'^6"'higlu 
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greater roundness of farm, more feeling 
for flie mass of the figiuer Tlic bead is 
more natural than tbe diagrammatic 
heads in flic Romanesque, ssith more 
highly modeled fealines, and perhaps 
less use of the drill. 

Howei'cr, the tings and queens who 
line the portal (fig. 146) are remarkably 
elongated. They grow from flic columns 
they rest on, and cniphash'e their sub¬ 
ordination to the verticalily of the ar- 
chitcctinc; not only are the proportions 
tall and slender, but the patterns of the 
clothing reinforce the direction. The 
long flowing skcves of the queen, licr 
braided hair, and tlie folds of lier dress 


create an insistence on Gothic move¬ 
ment. Such willingness to subordinate 
sculpture to architecture and to distort 
the dimensions of the figure continues 
Romanesque principles- However, where 
the Romanesque sculpture might be apr- 
plied to door jambs to enrich the arehi- 
tccture, but with little Tcfercncc to con¬ 
struction, the new Gothic interest in 
structure compels a corresponding em¬ 
phasis on it in sculpt me. Also, the heads 
change in the degree of realism. At 
Chartres, these have considerable indi¬ 
viduality, a flesh of natural ism, contra¬ 
dicted by the bodies, but otherwise 
analogous to the realism of Greek sculp 



147. Coroitatiort of the Virgin, Duuniliori 0/ the Virgin, Propfief# and Kings, North TymptoiiiD, 
Fagade, None Datne, Paris (u6l-iz35) s?'}' high. 
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ture about llic time of Myron, These 
heads represent an attitude opposexl to 
the stylized, expressive heads of the 
Romanesque. 

The west portals of Chartres Cathc- 
diah doting from the middle of the 
twclftli ccntiiryv are at most troiisi- 
tionol to the Gothie+ Representative of 
that style in the early thhEecnth cen¬ 
tury' in sculpture is the north tympanum 
on the west front of Notre Dame in 
Paris (fig. 147)- Tlie architectural 
change l>ctMcen the west fronts of 
Cliartres and Paris prciduccs here a 
more pointed arch, with 0 consequent 
enlargement of the tympaiuim area. 
Therefore^ instead of treating the 
pammi as a single compositionp^ the 
sculptor breaks it up into three hands^ 
Tlie low'est zone contains three proph¬ 
ets on OUT ieft^ three kings on our right, 
Tliese we may interpret as the spiritual 
and ph>-sical ancestors of Christ, with 
the spiritual sick giACn the place of 
honor on the right hand of Christ, 
whose figure appears above. Hie middle 
range depicts the Resurrection of the 
Virgin. ’WTien the last earthly hours of 
the Madorma arrived, the apostles gath¬ 
ered in her presence from the four cor¬ 
ners of the world, Christ reappeared to 
receive the soul of His Mother and 
translate it to heaven. T he apostles sit 
or stand around the bier, in meditation 
on the miracle before them, with St. 
Peter, the chief apostle in tlic \\'^c5tem 
church, sign ilea ntlv at the left, and thus 
to the right of Christ. Finally, in the 
top range appears the Coronation of the 
Virgin, Christ has placed the Virgin on 



148. Dicu, Catlicdcaf Amiens fc, 13;^) 


His rightj and offers her the scepter iti 
token of Ins intention to share His 
power in heaven with her. 

These figures project boldly from the 
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backgrcniiid:, and if the proportfoii of 
ihc latTJds is still a little large for the 
bodies, the discrepat^cj' is not so great 
as prcvioLisly. 'I he drapery too has 
changed, even as compared witli the 
carving at Cfiarttes. Large, si in pie, ma¬ 
jestic folds replace the rippling pattern, 
and lend to the whole concept a nionii- 
n^entality and breadtli viith a touch of 
ideidisin af>Diit it, A ccrbiiii ease in 
|x>sc and freedom of move men t animate 
these figme^i. Titc artist conveys his 
message les^ through syinl>olism and 
more throngh human cLiaracters. 

The full development of Gotliic 
scnlpturCp Iiuwt^er, is aceomphshed in 
Amiens and Rheiins cathe<lrals. I'he 
[Jean Dieu at Amiens (fig. 148), from 
the first half of tlie thlrtcentli cetitnrj'p 
central in the scheme of tlie west frontp 
adorns the post, or trumeau^ that di¬ 
vides the hvo halves of the middle door. 
He is. therefore, isolated from the saints 
who line the portal where stood the 
kings and queens at Chartres. While 
symbolism is still impoTtant, it is now 
subordinate. Hi is is Christ trinmphatit; 
He stands on tno grotesque animals, 
and just below two mote appear in re¬ 
lief on the pedestal. These four animals 
□re the adder and the basilisk, the lion 
and the dragon. Since the lion is a synv 
bn| of antichrist, the dragon of the devil, 
the basilisk of death, and the adder of 
sin, this figure commemorates Christ 
risen from the tomb and triumphant 
over the powers of darkne-ss. But these 
symbols arc no more needed to tonvc}' 
the message than is the crossed haloio 
identify the figure of Christ. Hiis statue 


is now highly idcalis^ed, its features ren¬ 
dered in broad planer and all marks of 
individuality and all physical defects 
eliminated, tn fact, we enconnter the 
same careful seleefion of details to cre¬ 
ate idealism and impersonaljh' that we 
have observed in fiftli'Centim' Greek 
senlpturc. fudeed, the eomses pursued 
by Creek and by inedicial sculpt ore are 
curiously parallel; each started with a 
Substitution of convention and svmbol- 
isni for objective treatinciit, but later 
turned to an ideal eoneeption. oiilv to 
abandon tliat in the end in favor of a 
literal realism. 

The Beau Dieii invites comparison 
with the sculpture of the Parthenon. 
Bach represents the complete incarna¬ 
tion of the artistic ideals of its epoch. 
Fn quality, there i.s not much to choose 
l>etwccii them. Different as they aie^ 
each fulfills its purpose on the building. 
The Gothic figure b elothed, whereas 
man}' of the Greek .statue's are nude. 
The body had become identified with 
evil during tlie earlier Middle Agjes, at 
the very least, it was insignificant toin- 
pred with the sonl; the less seen of it 
the better. Any humiliation of the flesh 
might be a gain to the spirit. Fasting, 
flagellation^ or use of the hair shirt, 
common during these centuries, were 
directed to that end. llic artists avoided 
the nude ivhere\CT possible, it 

doe? appear in medieval art, in scenes 
of the creation of the world, of Adam 
and Eve, or of tlie Resurrection and 
Last judgment, the figures were ren- 
deted on a small scale, hardly bigger 
than puppets. I Fence, in ohsolnte con* 
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lT^5t with anhqaitVp all the larger fig¬ 
ures of rucdici al arl are clothed, 

The amount of sculpture on a me¬ 
dieval cathedral is too great to have 
been executed by a single man. DiflEcr- 
ences of hand arc inevitable, but the 
similarity of expression, not the differ¬ 
ence* is remarkable. However, the An¬ 
nunciation and Visitation groups at 
Rheims Cathedral (fig. 149), in the sec¬ 
ond half of the thirteenth centur>^ 
widely in treatment. Tlie Annimciarion 
figures to the left ate youthful in face 
and figure. Their costumes fall in broad 
folds, analogous to the treatment of the 
Beau Dieu- Mary and Elizabeth in the 
Visitation, on the other hand, ate ma¬ 


ture; their figures ate bultier^ then fea¬ 
tures particularized, though not beyond 
tlie limits of idealLzatioiu In the head 
of Elizalieth, a fevsr lines in the face 
and even more the general treatment 
of the head sympathetically STiggest old 
age. A maze of small folds complicates 
the drapery . Instead of reverting to the 
drapery' type of Chartres* tliese folds 
point the w'ay to later tk^elopmculs; 
they do not create a pattern, but sug¬ 
gest softer stuff with a view to reprC' 
sen tat ion. By comparison w ith the Beau 
Dieu, these ebaracters in the Visitation 
arc more animated. Their gestures are 
not so restrained, nor do they stand so 
quietly as the figures from Aiiiicns Cathc- 



149. Artnundfflion dnd Visitaticn, CiilhcdoK Rheims (c. i^So) lilgli. 
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draK TTiougb it is not pronounced, these 
figures foietell the trend tOA\aid realism^ 
mth a partial loss of the union with 
architecture so clear in earlier niedieval 
sculpture. 

The larger figures by no means ex^ 
liaust the sculpture of the cathedral. 
!ts encyclopedic character is e%'cn more 
evtdenl in the reliefs and llie stained 
glass. A single example, chosen from the 
two rows of qua trefoils below the priu' 
cipal figures on the west front of Amiens 
Cathedral (fig. 150)^ shows in tlic upper 
tier the signs of the zodiac and in the 


settings are reduced to a minimum; a 
stalk With a few It^ves on it^ or the 
tendrils of a vine identify the scene. 
And yet cacti in tliCSC tiny figure^ the 
feeling for round ness is ciident. !f not 
masterpiccesp such compositions fulfill 
their decorative function^ and widen our 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the exuberant spirits of 
Gothic times find an outlet iii the gro¬ 
tesques. Some sers-e as gargoyles, or 
water spouts, Asatli the figures, es| 5 ccially 
the IcgSp contorted to adapt them to 
this purpose. But most of tlicni balance 



low'Cr the activities of the months. In 
this particular group the Ram, cone- 
spending roughly to the month of 
March, is paired with a farmer spding 
the soil; the Bull, for April, matches a 
hunter with a falcon on his wTist- and 
the Twins, for May* parallel a man 
seated out-of doors, basking in the spring 
^un. These reliefs exhibit the same se¬ 
lection of detail as the larger figures; 


on the huttressesp peer over the parapet^ 
or crouch on the comiecs; an exception 
to the rule in Gotliic. thC)^ sene no 
structural or liturgical purpose. If a few 
of them are human, the majority are 
pure figments of the mind, hybrids of 
real and imaginary animals. Doubtless 
God could have made such treat ufes, 
but certainly God thought better of it. 
Caned in the same broad planes as the 
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sober sculpture, tlicse moii.sters aiiiitiate 
the cathedral to iis: top. Such car\'ing$t 
and ill fact all Gothic sculpture, bereft 
of their settings, are Tncaningless. They 
arc too closely related fn iiilcrpTctation 
and in design to the sculptural ensem¬ 


ble, as well as to the arehiteetiiral de¬ 
sign to bear separation. When studied 
in their Setting and combined with the 
cathedral, they contribute to the most 
complete expression of spiritual exalta¬ 
tion } et produced by Cbri.^tianit}\ 


XI 


Tiik Diffusion and Lateu I Iistory of Gothic Art 


Li I He doubt can exist that ibc focus of 
Gothic art lies in France. Tlic very 
name, opus francigejium, by wbicli it 
knowti 111 the Middle Ages proves 
that. But the influence of the French 
sh'Ic spread in all directions, and ^5 
cat’ll eountrj’ accepted the nc^v fashion, 
it mCKlIfied French Gothic art to meet 
its owTi local needs, Buildingi^ with in¬ 
digenous variations, moreover^ are almost 
as early as those that adhere to the 
French manner. Leon Cathedral in 
Spain follow s the sty le of the thirteenth- 
ccntim cathedrals of northern France, 
in plan, structure, and elevation. 1 he 
\ast Cathedral of Seville* on the other 
hand, has many points that contrast 
with French work, some of them trace¬ 
able to climatic differences. The flat 


roof^ or at least a roof of gentle slope, 
produces a fundamentally" different ex¬ 
terior. Since a triforium is caused by the 
sloping roof over the aisle, a flat roof 
there results in a contraction or even a 
suppression of that internal division* 
llie brilliant sou them smi makes it de¬ 
sirable to curtail the rvindow area char- 
actcristic of Freneli Gotbic buildings. 
ITius in Spanish Gothic areliitecture, 
broad wall surfaecsp pierced only here 
and there by windows, supplant the 
gla/cd areas of French Gothic. Such 
small openings protect the building 
from excessive heat in summer, but 
leave a gloomy interior* A Spanish in- 
tcrior is apt to be interrupted by a high 
coro, or choir screen, which separata; 
that part of tJie church from the rest. 
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With these ^iicl itiaiiy other differences 
in detail, Spanish Gothic iirchitccture is 
no mere copy of French* 

[ii [tatv, a series of monasteries^ in- 
eluding San Galgano near Siciia, im¬ 
ported a French style. It, however^ was 
the Gothic of Burgundy^ mote austere 
ihaii the better-known architecture of 
northern France. Climate and the Ital¬ 
ian love for the horizontal socin esertcd 
their influence so that the cathedrals of 
Siena and Orvieto, in spite of a dceoita' 
tive scheme of pointed arches, lrace^;^ 
and pinnacles^ rejected the iKirthern 
version of the Gothic style. The nearly 
flat rtx>fsj the polyehromy inherited 
from Tuscan Romanesque architcclurc^ 
the indifference to Gothic structiircp the 
small windows and broad wall surfaces^ 
all betray an Italian feeling for the hori¬ 
zontal in contrast to the verticality of 
the northern style, 

Cologne Cathedral in Gcnnanv, be¬ 
gun in 1^48^ though cHfferent in many 
details^ is modeled on Amiens. More 
original are the llallmkircheii or hall 
cliurchc^i. Tliough a similar h’pe may 
be found in son Mi western France, the 
Cemiaiis developed their mvn form and 
showed great distinction in handling it. 
Such chnrehcs a$ St. Elizabeth at Mar¬ 
burg exemplify^ the sy-stcru* The aisles 
are built as high^ or almost as high* as 
the nave itself, and are covered bv the 
same roof. Tlie interior $\'stem of nave 
arcadcp triforiunip and clearstory' is elimi¬ 
nated. 7 be piers soar upw-ard to support 
the v-aults direcMy^ tliis arTangcnient 
permits the windows in the aisles juffi- 
eieiit height to light Mic nave. 



The main steps in tlie history^ of the 
Gothic style in France arc dnplieatcd in 
other countries* ThuSp in tlie late twelfth 
and early thirteen Mi eenturieSp much of 
Mie Romanesque spirit was retained; 
then the local style, under F'rcnch in¬ 
fluence or otherw^ise, formed ilselfp and 
as proEeiency in building increased, the 
expression was further modified during 
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later years. These dircrgciit styles are 
too oiiiiicrous to be discussed here: ts'c 
must lie content nvHtli one or tsvo esam- 
plcs chosen arbitrarily to demonstrate 
national contrast in architecture and the 
general course taken by Gothic architec¬ 
ture in its later jears. 

Tlic cathedrals of Amiens and Salis- 
bui)' were both hegitn in 1210. but the 
latter shows the English solution of the 
problem. Tlic plan (fig. 15^) 
shape of an archicpiscopal cross has hco 
pairs of transepts, a large one approsi- 
matcly in the center of the building 
from end to end, and a smaller one 
further to the cast. Instead of the com¬ 
plex polygonal apse and anibiilatoiy of 
Amiens, the English substitute a square 
east end. The nave is long in propor¬ 
tion, witli ten bays instead of the se\Cn 



ijj, Cathed^^lI^ Salisbury- (1110—58) lutcruw, 
nav'c 40' Wilde; vjuUs 81’ high. 


cii-Stomaiy in E’rance. Tlic facade pro¬ 
jects bc} ond the sides of the church and 
is treated as a screen, without emphasis 
on the portals; indeed an English cathe¬ 
dral is normally entered through a 
porch on the side of the nai'e, or some¬ 
times through a transept portal. A clois¬ 
ter fits into the corner between nase 
and transepts, 

lire interior (fig. 15:) retains more 
of a Romanesque flavor than docs the 
French cathedral. The quadripartite 
vaults recall those across the Channel, 
blit the support is not visually con¬ 
tinued to the floor and does not cor¬ 
respond to each of the ribs; instead, at 
Salisbiuy' clusters of shafts rest on brack¬ 
ets in the triforium IcsX'l, Tlic unbroken 
horizontal lines of the lower edge of 
the triforium emphasize the length of 
the church, not its height. Tlic vaults, 
too, arc relatively low. Where the French 
vaults rise to well over 100 feet, the 
English are rarely more than 80 feet 
high. One reason is that the ribs of the 
French v-ault do not begin to ciinc 
until well np in the clearstory; at Salis¬ 
bury, the ribs spring from the upper 
level of the triforium. and in many Eng¬ 
lish cathedrals from an Cv’Cn lower 
point. A thick wall, pierced with larger 
windows than those of the Romanesque 
picriotl, helps to support and buttress 
the vaults. Therefore, the buttress sys¬ 
tem, as wxr see on the exterior (fig. 153), 
does not need to be $0 fully developed 
as in France. Some English cathedrals 
ha’vc fljing buttresses, but they are less 
prominent than in France. Usually the 
English cathedral is beautifully set in 
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lamis and foliage, wllh sufficient open 
space around it to make it possible to 
sec the building as a whole. Since the 
structure can be perceived in its cn- 
lirch' from many points of view, tlic 
principal tower, svith or svithout a spire, 
is made to rise from the crossing of the 
main transept and the nave. If rvesteru 
tow'crs appear, as they gcnctallv do— 
Salisbury' is ctceptional in tliis—they arc 
apt to be dominated by the central ac¬ 
cent w'hich culminates the whole design. 

The English cathedral is of a type 
quite distinct from the French. Many 
of its points of divergence can be cred¬ 
ited to its monastic origin. More than 
half of the English cathedrals were built 


by Benedictines, and even those cathe¬ 
drals governed at first by a college of 
secular canons followed many of the 
practices typical of monastic btnldings. 
The English cathedrals arc often re¬ 
ferred to as minsters (monasteries). 
Patently the cloister comes from this 
source. So loo docs the open setting, a 
reminder of the monastery grounds. 
Then the English orders accepted liter¬ 
ally the need of orientation. In the 
French system of radiating chapels, if 
the altar be placed .in its proper archi¬ 
tectural position on the a.itis of the 
chapel, it cannot face cast unless the 
chapel also faces east. But cmlv one of 
the chapels around the ehevet can be 
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SO directed. This consideration appar- 
cnlly prompted the English to abandon 
the apse m favor of the square east end, 
so that all the altars might be orienled. 
Processions played a large part in mo¬ 
nastic rilual. The procession started in 
the choir, passed around the east end to 
visit tlie altars located there, through 
the transepts v^licrc still more altars 
were found in eaeli bay, out through the 
cloister^ and sometimes even through 
the churchyard. Tlic need lor such cere¬ 
monial goes far to explain the particular 
fonns of the English church. 

Many have coinprcd the French and 
English cathedrals, and have concluded 
that one is a greater and better architec¬ 
ture than the other. Such a judgment is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The hvo 
styles egress different qualities, which 


2C9 

must be considered separately; to mcaS' 
ure the English by a French yardstick 
is absurd. The French has a superb en- 
tigy and an inspiring result, like some 
triumphant anthem. The English is reti¬ 
cent, almost private by comparison, 
calm and restrained. Each in its owm 
way is supreme. 

Gothic architects throngli the early 
thirteenth eenlimv especially in France 
but to some extent in the rest of Eu' 
rope as well, v^ crc absorbed in structural 
problems. Little creative energj' re¬ 
mained to devo-te to an elaboration of 
design. EveII the decoration became a 
revelation of and an cniplia.sis on Struc¬ 
ture. But after the structural difficulties 
were solved, the designers refined the 
forms and imagined riclicr variations of 
solutions already discovered. Piers and 



1 Cathetlralp Gloucester (1351-1411) 147' lung, 11' wide, high. 
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tracer ^^ere made thinner as esperi- 
nientalion showed it possible to con- 
tract their mass. Decorative caning 
spread over more of the moldings lhan 
before. Extra ribs were added to the 
v'aults. In England, the way to tbi^ 
elaboration w-as easier because of cer¬ 
tain peculiarities in la}iTig the stones 
of the vault. The English n:tethod of 
construction suggested a niultlplication 
of tibs, especially the addition of a ridge 
nb running down the length of the 
church at the apex of the 

About the middle of the tliirteenth 
century^, thc first phase of English 
Gothic architecture, represented in 
Salisbury' Cathedral and called the Early 
English or Lancet style, gave w'ay to 
the second phase, the Decorated style. 
The Widely spaced piers of Exeter 
Cathedral permit a fusion of the vol¬ 
umes of nave and aisles like that of 
Amiens. Intermediate ribs siibclividc the 
four triangles of quadri[xirtite vaults. 
The larger windows require complex 
patterns of tracery^ wliosc reversed curves 
in the early fourteenth century were to 
infiuence later French Gothic. 

Thc English vaulting technique led 
ultimately to what amounted to a neiv 
system of construction, which produced 
the fan vault. The cloister at Gloucester 
(fig. 154), begun in 1551^ where the 
fan vault is first demou-^trated on any 
scalcp shows ribs radiating from the pier 
like the ribs of a fan. The ribs look like 
tracer}' applied to the under surface of 
flic v'ault, tliough in reality cut in the 
tliiekness of the vaulting stones; they^ 


serve to strengthen the vault mneh as 
an engaged column stiffens a wall. An 
emphasis on thc vertical line at this 
time and for the following century and 
a half in Eiiglaiidp particularlv in the 
tracery^ prompts the term Perpendicular 
style for this phase of Gothic architee- 
tiirCp in w^hich, also^ various kinds of 
[xiinted arches gain popularih'. 

'rhoiigh by no means identicai the 
late Gothic style in FrancCp called the 
Flamboyant, probably borrowed a good 
deal From England, especially from the 
Decorated sty le. The region where the 
Flambovant flourished is also the region 
ill closest contact with England. The 
course of development in France had 
been interrupted by thc Hundred Years' 



i>5, Sr. Mdrfoti, Rouen (14^2-1511] Facade 
75' 
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War, fought on French soil, Tliis ca- 
laniity impos'crishcd the connin' ami 
helped to end the earlier Gothic era. 
It opened the w.'ay for the Flamboyant 
stvlc, whose name is dcrh'cd from Hie 
flame-like cuncs characteristic of its 
tracery. In St. Maelon at Rouen (fig, 
155), begim in 14^3, the facade is no 
longer planned in simple parallel planes. 
Instead, it bows outward, the eentral 
hay normal to the axis of the church, 
those to the right and left bent back 
at a slight angle, and finally the hvo 
side bar's at a greater angle. An open^ 
w'ork gable, whose curved lines of 
tracery sweep across One another in 
interlacing patterns, crowns each of its 
fir’e bar's. The old structural emphasis 
has I'anished in favor of a dexterous 
openness of design, that betrays exuber¬ 


ance without the spiritual exaltation of 
the thirteenth centurr'. 

'I’o most people. Gothic aichitccture 
is identified with the church, and un- 
doubtcdly the major expression of the 
period docs lie in the cathedral, How- 
er'cr, to imagiuc that the church alone 
represents the age is rrTong. In rcalih', 
the style is a r'Crnacular applicable to 
all sorts of problems, W^icrc cities rose 
to virtual independence, as in Flanders, 
the torr-n and guild halts are almost as 
great civic monuments as the cathedral 
itself. ITic power of the Flemish guilds 
LS evidenced by the size of the Cloth 
Hall at Ypres (fig. 156), its character 
established by a great central lower 
wlicrcin hung the bells to summon the 
citizens, Tlic arcliiteclnral r ocabnlaty' is 
that of the thirteenth cent«rj% when 
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the strnctnrc was largcl)' eomplctcd. Its 
distinction depends on the simple maj' 
esh' of its proportions. Similar in pur¬ 
pose, t]ic iimnicipal buildings of Italy, 
sudi as tile PalaziiO Pubblko in Siena, 
I lie Palazzo \'ccclno in Florence^ and 
tlic Diical Palace in ^^enicCp follow the 
Shit'S of their respeetive localities. So, 
too, docs the Knoehenhaueramplhaus, 
the butchers' guild hall, at Mildesheim. 

In the earlier Middle Ages, domestic 
architecture reflected the iinsetHcd con- 
ditioiis th^t compelled as much fortifica- 
tion as the ovviicr could afford. WTiilc 
the ix’asantiy^ lived in cottages of wattle 
and daub, and green twigs matted with 
clay, or more rarely of permanent ma¬ 
terials, the home characteristic of the 
nobility all over Europe was the castle, 
picturesque but forbidding, cold and 
uncomfortable by modem standards— 
though as time went on it developed a 
few conveniences. Bodiam Castle (fig. 
157) in Susses, built late in the four¬ 


teenth century, is typical and quite 
complete, at least externally. A moat 
provides the first line of defense. The 
solid stone walls, punctuated bv towers 
at the corners and around the entrance 
and crowned with battlements to pro^ 
tect archers defending the castle, have 
as few openings as possible, and those 
only of small size. 

Since the castle is plantied (fig, 158) 
around an open court, the living quar¬ 
ters are more ample and better lighted 
than might be supposed from the ex¬ 
terior. Across the court from the main 
enlrance is the ball. Ranked by the 
kitchen on one side, with its pantries 
and services, and on the other by the 
solar and Isower, the private chambers 
of the master and mislress of BcKliam. 
In a very real sense, the hall is the 
center of life, where, under the ptemal 
istic system of feudalisni, the owner 
meets and mingles witli his retainers. 
Here are served the meals to ttic entire 



157 , Bodiiim CiKUc. SIIMCX 17 ;' 
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15S. BodeaJn Ca&th, SuisCJt (1586) 175"^ X 
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household, and hetc most of the com- 
inunal activities* of life arc carried on. 
Ill earlier tinier, the hall had Isccu used 
as sleeping quarters for the retainers, 
though that cuslom had generally dis 
appeared by the fourteenth century. 
Rodiain reveals a reniatkablc progress in 
convenience over earlier castles. Miieli 
more living space is ciiciosed; larger 
window's on the court are adequate for 
the rooms they sene; sanitation im¬ 
proves; and more hearths or fireplaecs 
help to take away the chill. Nonethe¬ 
less, however pieturcsqnc Bodiam may 
be, and however much one may admire 
the intimacy between owner and de¬ 
pendents, few of us tcKlay would cafe 
to 3 i\^c there. Glass, though not un¬ 
known, was still very I’aluahle; probably 
few, if any, of the wiiidow‘S w ere gbircd. 
Therefore, one had a difficult option: 


in 

suEcLcnt light at the espense of free ac¬ 
cess to wintry winds. Or, by closed shut¬ 
ters, few drafts and little or no natural 
light- Since the sanitary^ faeilities drained 
into the moat, that feature can hardly 
have been as attractive when the castle 
was in use as it is today. Moreover, 
while an open fire is clicerfuh it docs 
not provide cither the amount or the 
diffusion of heat to which we arc accus¬ 
tomed. 

Public safety and peaceful living con¬ 
ditions improved with time. The late 
fifteenth-century towTi house of Jacques 
Cccur at Bo urges (fig, 159) in France, 
though built around a court, is w ilhoiit 
provision for dcfciisep since cities were 
walled and fortifications of separate 
buildings within them unnecessary. 
Consequently* window'$ of considerable 
si;^e appear in the outer wall. This house 
is a splendid csample of the Flamhoytnd 
shle in domestic archilecture. \ Gothic 
directness of solution Is evident through¬ 
out. The house is faithful to the princi¬ 
ples of sy ininclry only where no reason 
can be found to abandon iliem. 1 he 
central lower lias its large vvindow on 
axis, filled with namboyant traceryp the 
reversed curves fomiing a /?eur dc Us 
at the top. On the other band, a stair- 
wav in the single turret on one side of 
the tower gives access to the upper 
Stories of the tower. The entrance to 
the court provides for both equestrian 
and pedestrian traffic; it may be desirable 
at limes to admit one kind but not the 
other. I’wo doors of different sizes pierce 
the wall unsymnietrically below the 
tower, A traccried parapet emphasizes 
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the function of the steep roof and the 
walls. The windows vary in si7,e in pro 
portion lo the room they are intended 
to light. Tliey are composed of multi¬ 
ples of simple units: the openings in a 
single Window arc separated from one 
another by stone miillions and transoms, 
which form a ^ery plain tind of tracety% 
All the architectural elements are char- 
acterishc of the lime, and most may be 
found at similar dates in church archi¬ 
tecture. 

The medieval spirit persisted in the 
north long after it had disappeared in 
Italy. M late as the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in Englandp such a house as Comp^ 
ton Wynjates (Eg. 160) is still Gothic, 


Avith nothing borrowed from the Italian 
Renaissance. Tliongh Compton Wyn- 
}atcs is a country' residence unlike the 
Jacques Crenr llousep the settled condi¬ 
tions of Tudor England made it possi¬ 
ble to dispense with fortifications even 
ill the country. A moat once surrounded 
the buildings but that a heritage 
from less peaceful daySp and was in¬ 
tended less for defense against militarv 
operatiom than to hinder marauders. 
Picturesque in its irregularih’, the house 
seems to throw out gables and bay svin- 
dow-s w^hercAcr the interior demands 
them. I'hc warm color of brick w-alls, 
with a little stone around the doors 
and windoAVSp contrasts with the bine 







DOMfci^ric ARCirnEcrue^ 



roof and with the biowTi half rin^bcred 
gables. I’lie court h retained, as b the 
Iraditianal arrangement of tlie suite of 
looms aroniid the hall. However, the 
latter has shinnt in size and invpor- 
tancej b} this time, the famil/s com¬ 
radeship with llicir retainers at meals 
and on other occasions fast disap 
pearing; a new Tccognition of the con¬ 
veniences of privacy was growing. Com¬ 
fort of the ocenpants increased tenfold. 
More ample sleeping accommodations 
have been provided for the dependents 
as wdl as for the family. Evcrji'' impor¬ 
tant room is now wanned by a fireplace, 
as the grouped chimney pots attest. 
Glass for the windows has become gen¬ 
eral, so that light and warmth are possi¬ 
ble at the same time. I’hc result of these 
advances is a sense of domesticitjv in- 
formalih, and charm that has attracted 
the admiration of later day's. WTrilc the 


house lacks "modern improvements/ it 
is not wholb foreign to cinrcnt con¬ 
ceptions of a home. Tliongh wc can 
hardly imagine oubelvcs living in com¬ 
fort at Hodiam, and still lc5$ so in Hie 
earlier castles, Compton Wmyates 
meets quite closely onr ideas of domes¬ 
tic architecture. 

By modern standards at leasts houses 
during the Middle .Ages ^verc nnder- 
fnniishcd, though the quantity and va- 
rieh^ of the furnilnre had increased by 
the time of Compton \\S nyalcs. '^f'ables, 
in our sense of the term, were rare. 
Tire old phrase, 'to set the board/ meant 
precisely that: the table top of planks 
was set on trestles when a meal was in 
prospect, and removed after the meal 
was completed. Family and guests alike 
sat on stools or benches, though throne¬ 
like chairs might be available for the 
master and mistress. Paintings of the 
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ifil. Viefge Doth, Soutli Tiarscpl Portal, 
CathcdraL Amiens (c. isSo) Figure c. 10' 
liigh. 


time testify to the existence of massive 
beds, but the principal object of fiimi- 
lute was the chest, which served as a 


bench and at times cx'en as a bed, as 
w'cll as for storage purposes, and from 
it the late Middle Ages developed the 
cupboard. The few presened examples 
of Gothic fnrnituTC show the same frank 
solution of its strnctinal problems, the 
same respect for its materials, and the 
same decorative tracerj- that arc to Isc 
found in late Gothic architecture and 
sculpture. These examples, built in oak, 
look and are sturdy, 

\\Tiilc architecture and furniture un- 
denvent these changes, sculpture did not 
stand still. Just as tlic house develo]x?d 
its plan and its equipment to meet hu¬ 
man needs, so that same concern with 
a more human quality modified the 
idealiimt]on of mature Gothic statues. 
Even in the late thirteenth centurj', the 
new spirit began to be apparent; the 
Vierge Dorce at Amiens (fig. 161) be- 
traj-s a maternal interest tinged w'itli 
sentiment, i'lcr liip. thrown out to sup¬ 
port the child’s weight, gises to the 
figure more innvcmcnt than had the 
Bean Dieu (fig. iqS), The drapery In¬ 
comes complicated and more realistic, 
though the latter development is only 
sii^estcd. 

The bare bint of realism in the 
Vierge Doree leads at the outset of the 
fifteenth century* to such statues as the 
Moses adorning the well head at Champ- 
mol near Dijon, by Claus Sluter (fig. 
162). This figure of the patriarch in its 
voluminous folds of drapery-, with its 
flowing beard and the noble realism of 
its face, eon^'ej'S the elcarest statement 
of the dignity of man. Sculpturesque in 
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miss, the plastic art dominates the ^r- 
chitcctate, which sen cs a setting for 
the Egurc: whereas in Chartres, the fig¬ 
ures enrich a larger architectural compO' 
sition. This Burgutidiaii work, how'evcr, 
is restrained in its realism when com¬ 
pared with German sculpture of the 
fifteen til ccntuT)\ Such artists as Veit 
Stoss, Adam Krafftp ond^ at times, TLl- 
man Riemensclmcidcr display the full¬ 
est possibilities of realism in stone, 
bronze, or wood. Consummate in tech- 
niquCp their work turns to pictorial ef¬ 
fects that undermine the sciilptutal 
massiveness of Claus Sluter^ 

Such realism provoked a revolt in the 
movement known as the defeiite, which 
centered in the Loire valley in the late 
fifteenth eentury-p and w'as characterized 
by a relaxation of extreme realism. Es^ 
pccially the head of the Female Saint 
(fig, 36^) from this epoch is idcalizedp 
less spiritual than the distant creations 
of thirtecntli-century art^ and not de¬ 
void of sentiment, but far from the 
complete realism of late German Gothic 
sctilpture. The poses are quiet and re¬ 
strained, the draperies simple, and the 
heads ennobled from middle- or low'cr- 
class French types, without individual 
peculiarities. Nevertheless, the sculptors 
of the detente cannot forget their back¬ 
ground. Many details of costume reflect 
the elabomte fashions of the day, and 
the accessories show that these artists 
CO Eli d have transferred this interest in 
minutiae to the head had they so desired. 

This later development of medieval 
sculpture curiously parallels the ston^ of 
classic art after the generation of 



^ Fcjnofe Stu'n ^ (i jilt-i 6 t]i cent.) NTuscliiii 
of llutodc Art, rrincctcin Uiiivx-niH'. ^'10^ 

hifcln ^ ' 


Phidias, An increased sentiment, cou¬ 
pled with an interest in more human 
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form, characterizes alike the fourth ceu- 
tur>^ before Christ and the lale thir¬ 
teenth and fodTlccnth cenhiries. iTien, 
in each c^sCj the artists turn toward 
realismp w'hich after becoming extreme 
gi^'cs wav at times to a partial return 
to idealism. Although one should not 
force Cyclical patterns upon history', 
such similarities do appear to niark cer¬ 
tain Stages in the history of human 
culture, 

Italy presents a different story\ Even 
in architecture* the [talians resist the 
Gothic fashion as foreign to their cul¬ 
ture. Tliej divorce the French marriage 
of sculpt lire and architccturCp and cou- 
tin Lie to regard sculpture as an in¬ 
dependent art. The Italian preferenee 
for marble as a medium for sculpture. 


regardless of the stone used for the 
building, changes the character from the 
freestone cathedral ststnes of the north. 
Also, in Italy the individual sculptors 
build repubtions remembered through 
the centuries more than do any of the 
not them sculptors. 

Nicola d'Apulia, usually called Nicola 
Pisano, came to Pisa from the south of 
Italy, where^ it will be remembered, a 
singularly classic school of sculpture 
flourished under tlie ETn|>cror Frederick 
11 and at liLs court in Capua in the 
early tliirtecnth centun\ If. as seems 
probable, Nicola was trained in this 
niilieup it explaiits the Roman quality 
in the relief of the Nativity {fig. 164) 
from the pulpit in the Baptistry at Pisa, 
where his known career centered in 



164. Nacoli Pisano (e, jzq6-So) Detail, Piilpitp Baptiiitn, Pisa 
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165. NEciib Pisino (c- j 206-80> dnti CiniMnni Pisano ;c, 1250-1 «oi Naiji^tv IMail Puloit 
Cathcdnl, Siena (1366). ' - t- * 


the late thirteenth centurj'. Altlioiigh 
classed as Gothic, little tiace of that 
style is discernible in his work, except 
in sonic architectural details of the pub 
pit. The Madonna, half reelining on a 
touch. Roman fashion, is envisaged as 
a Roman matron, sw.'athcd in lat^e folds 
of diapery' and wearing a tiara. Her fea¬ 
tures arc demonstrably class tc. The 
heavy proportions, especially of the 
heads, of the other figures in this re¬ 
lief, the undercut curb' beards of the 
men, and a plastic approach further 
betray a similarity to certain phases of 
Roman sculpture. With no Gothic spir- 
itualih' about them, Nicola d*Apulia's 
figures are stolid, massive, and mun¬ 


dane. Tliey have moiuimentalitv hut do 
not equal in teehnic|ne the best contem¬ 
porary French sculptufc. 

In his later work, Nicola collaborated 
with his son, Giovanni Pisano, Tlie 
younger man, who lacked the south 
Italian background of his father, had 
absorbed the Gothie feeling which 
flooded down from the north like a 
wave and, for the moment, extinguished 
the classic character of Nicolais sculp¬ 
ture. The Nativity (fig. 165) on the 
pulpit at Siena c.xbibits a remarkable 
increase of later Gothic qualities. The 
composition of the panel is more pic¬ 
torial than in the Pisan pulpit. Lighter 
properfions> a snijiller scale, greater 
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166. Andrea PisanD (er. 1170-15^9) South Doors. BdpHFiln', F!nrs.Tio: { BfoniJ:, rB'6" 

high. 
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movement, ond an increased naturalism 
characterize all these figures, perhaps 
most ohvionsly the Madonna hcrsclf. 
who has now become a winsome young 
woman, with none of the dignity' of 
Nicob's independent conception. Tlicse 
differences may imply the influence oE 
the younger man. In the V^isitHtion 
group, just to the left of the Madonnap 
the face of St. Elizabeth is old and 
haggard, and the whole composition has 
become looser and more pictorial, like 
the later stages of Gothic development 
in the north. I’hcse qualities were vet 
more pronounced w'hcn Giovanni 
Pisano worked independently of his 
father, in the pulpit of Sant" Andrea 
at Fistoia, 

Early in the fourteenth centurv^t 
Andrea PisanOp who, in spite of his 
name, was uurctated to the hvo previous 
sculptors, modeled the first set of bronze 
doors for the IJaptistTy of Florence (fig. 
i66)j, the south doors. Twenty eight 
square paneb enclose quatrefoils to dec¬ 
orate the doors, the small size of the 
panels being in accord with the archi¬ 
tectural scale of tlic fMjilding, The shape 
of these quatrefoils is Gothic, like the 
similar motives on the Cathedral of 
Amiens (fig. 150). The upper tw^enty 
panels deal with ineidents from the life 
of St. John the Baptist, to w'hom the 
building is dedicated/ The Feast of 
Herod (fig. 167) showis that Andreu 
Pisano w-as influenced by the paintings 
of Giotto, in whose circle be belonged. 
"ITie story is told with directness and 
simplicity. A Giottcsqiic economy of 
figures and of setting helps to achieve 



167, Ajidrca Pisanu {c. 1270-1^.^9) Fvmt of 
ilcrodf Detail, Soiilh Doors, Baptistry', Ror- 
ence (1^50-59) Bfonze QualicfoR 15^ 


the architectural quality’ of these doors, 
fust enough indication of background, 
cither through landscape elements or 
by ^cry plain architecture, is included 
to explain the story, biit is not deveb 
oped in deptli to an extent destructive 
of sculptural values. 

Just as she did in architecture, France 
early In the thirteenth ccntnrv assumed 
the lead in manuscript illumination. 
At the same time, important changes 
modify the output of the illuminators, 
who begin to become professional and 
known at least by name. The bookj arc 
wTittcn in finer script and in a smaller 
format than before, perhaps for the 
benefit of itinerant friars. Architectural 
euframcnicnts of the miniatures^ and ar¬ 
chitectural settings when they appear 
at all, follow such current details of 
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168. Aicfii Fon^i^cdl ( i^o;-i6} J'lttYvilliain 
Ciinbndgc. 


Gothic buildings as pointed arches, 
tracery', and pinnacles. A close approxi- 
niatioii to normal human proportions 
replaces the Bmntine and Romanesque 
conventions. As the century^ progresses, 
and still more in the early fourteenth 
century, diapered patterns in gold, bright 
reds, and blues sm'e as a background 
for the figures. A page from the 
Poiifi/ictji (fig. 168) illustrates this and 
other characteristics of later Gothic illu¬ 
mination. Tlic figures tend to sway in 
pose as did the A^ierge Doree. Initial 
letters begin to sprout pendants tliat 
border and enframe the script. Conven¬ 
tional or naturalistic foliage grow's from 
these borders at irregular intcr\^Is, while 


2Z3 

the exuberant fanc}' of the artists finds 
an outlet in imaginative figures and ani¬ 
mals* in this case a mermaid and a 
rabbit playing a harp. ITiesc borders be¬ 
come still more elaborate in the fifteenth 
ecntim'^ and combine with greater nat¬ 
uralism of the miniatures. Painting in 
northern Europe becomes more indc- 
jiieiident of books, whereas in Persia, at 
this time and for the next few cen¬ 
turies, the miniature continues to be a 
major art. 

During the early fourteenth ccntim, 
painting in Italy, as distinct from manu¬ 
script illumination and from mosaics, 
began to gain importance. While some 
painting was produced thro ugh out the 
earlier Middle Ages in Italy, tlie stream 
trickled thin, and the artists almost 
without exception remained anonymous. 
When the nc^v painting began^ the 
artists tumed for guidance to the By¬ 
zantine mosaics of Sicily* TIic Death 
of the Virgin (fig. 169), in the church 
of La Martorana in Palermo, is as By¬ 
zantine in style as the mosaics of St. 
Mark's in A-'cnice. Tlie formal design 
has an architectural balance. Tlie hori¬ 
zontal mo\emcnt created by the Ma¬ 
donna on her bier is stopped at either 
end by groups of apostles. Christ stands 
if] the center behind llic couch ■^vith the 
doll-like soul of the Madonna in IHs 
arms, while from the sky symmetrical 
figures of angels sweep down to receive 
it. life artist substitutes a gold back¬ 
ground for any indication of deep space; 
he has no interest in, and no tnowledgc 
of perspective; and, since his figures arc 
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icligiom chanicters, not ordiiiarv human 
Ixrings^ he is conteiit to iiidicate lliem 
in an imrcal manner. Figures and dra- 
|KR- alike are defined by flouiaig lines, 
the hands reduced to the simplest of 
linear patterns^ the Madonna's head to 
a circle, while the narrow e^cs and long 
aristocratic noses liave an otherAvorldly 
tinge about them. With their sumptu¬ 
ous color, these mosaics complete their 
purpose: they indicate the storj' with 
perfect clarity through the diagram^ 
in a tic renderings and as deeoration they 
are unsurpassed. 

The mosaics of La Martorana are 
Byzantine, even to the inscriptions in 
Greek letters. Soon the Italians adapt 
tlie lessons of this st)dc to painting. 
Generally these native works are inferior 
to the Byzantine productions in tech¬ 
nique. The dignity of Bv-zaiitiiic art, 
with its unreality', was undermined by 
the influence of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Mis emphasis on the hiiinanity ot 
Christ, and his love of nature, called 
forth a premature attempt to picture 
this new emotionalism; prematiire in 
that the psiintcrs' means were not adc^ 
quate to such an expression, and the 
results lost the noble Byzantine formal 
ity without compensating success. 

From these mosaics and the shies 
the}- inspire spring the two principal 
schools of Italian fourteenth-century 
painting. I’he more conservative is the 
school of Siena. While it retains mueh 
of the B>7.antme, it modifies the osb 
cm austerity by a less hieratic attitude, 
more human figures, and a taste for 
sprightly narrative. Duccio di Buonin- 


segna, the founder of the schooL seems 
to have w-orked largely in tempem^ one 
of the h^-o common media of Italian 
pin ting for the next two centuries, and 
tire one preferred by the Sienese, al¬ 
though they adopted fresco for mural 
decorations. 

The Italian altarpiece is painted on 
a poplar panel, covered with plaster 
worked to a smooth hard surface. On 
this, after making !iis design, the artist 
laid sheets of gold k“af wdicrcvcr that 
material must appear in the finished 
picture. I'hen he sketched the figures 
with tciTiti v*crde, a greenish pigment 
that added body to the final colors. An 
apprentice prepared the pigments in 
small pots, tliree for each color, and 
mixed them with egg to bind them to 
the panel. Since the strongest color in 
each group is lightened hy mixture with 
white, it follows that any change of tone 
intended to suggest roimdness in the 
figure or in the folds of draperv^ will 
change from red, for in.stanec, in the 
shadow to white in the lights. To the 
eve, the most intense red apjX^rs in the 
lights^ though not in the high lights, 
and from there the color becomes less 
iiitetise as well as deeper in value as 
shadow increases. "Hie early Italian 
method reverses this optical effeet, but, 
so long as it is eDn$i$t€nt, the results are 
satisfactOTy% The lower value limits in 
this medium are restricteck so that tem¬ 
pera tends to produce panels of bright 
clear color, light in value, and decora^ 
tive, but usually on a small scale. 

However, the Rueelbi Madonna, in 
Santa Maria Novella in l^lorenee, proves 
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that tempera can convey considerable 
scale. This senen-foot panel was ascribed 
bv Vasari to Ciniabue^ the founder of 
Horen tine paintings but today all Crit¬ 
ics agree the painting is SicnesCp while 
many believe it a work of DncciOp dated 
alwut 1285^ 'Ihis more than life-size 


Majesty, made behveen 130S and 1311 
for the high allar of the Cathedral of 
Siena. The principal [xniel depicts the 
Madonna as the Queen of Heaven sur¬ 
rounded by her court of saints and 
angels {fig. 170). Nfary' is a regal figute^ 
but compared with Byzanline concepts^ 



170. Duccio di Biiojiiiiscgiifia (c. 1255^1519) Atef/esfcii {i3q5-'1i) Opera del Duomo^ Siena, 
Tempera, 6'ii" x 13*10^. 


Madonna sils on a paneled throne, her 
feet on a fcwtstool. The mass of her 
dark blue robe strikes the main accent. 
\isiblc from a distance against the gold 
backgroimd. while to each side in ad¬ 
oration kneel three angels, whose forms 
extend the central ma^s laterally. Tliis 
design creates a clear two dimensional 
pattern; neither the Madonna not her 
throne has great depth: and the flanking 
angels in the same vertical plane kneel 
above one another's heads with no vis¬ 
ible support. 

The one surely dated painting by 
Duccio is the Majc$taSp or Madonna in 


less cold and distant, more human, 
more appealing, a person at whose feet 
mankind may come to lay its troubles 
and receive an understanding sympathy* 
Tlic design is clear* as it has to be in 
order to earn* from a distance in the 
confusing crosis lights of the building. 
The Madonna forms a large vertical 
mass of strong blue; she is bigger in 
scale than the figures beside her* partly 
for emphasis and partly for design. I'o 
the right and left range the saints, each 
head ringed by its halo, to create hori¬ 
zontal bands supporting the central ver¬ 
tical. One can perceive the order of the 
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171. DisCtio di BuoTiinsCgi^a. (c. 1155—1^1^) QoTTuptioii of fudisSy NJajcslas 

OpL-ca del Diiomf]. Siena, Tempera. 


pa in ting from a distance* long before 
one can distingwish the details. 

Closer inspection shows much of the 
Byzantine tradition to be still presened. 
Little attempt is made to render nat¬ 
ural figures; on the contrary^ they arc 
predominantly linear* silhouette pl^iying 
a major role both in the whole and in 
the pits. Some shading does occur, but 
it is minor in effect. Contentions define 
the figure: a circle outlines the head, a 
linear pattern indicates the hands with 
their long slender lingers, and an undu¬ 
lating line the hem of the d^apery^ A 
slender nose, narrow slanting eyes, and. 
a small mouth, together with delicate 
hands gite to these sacred characters 


the aristocratic distinction the Sienese 
felt they must have had. The rich 
qualih- is further enhanced by sumptu¬ 
ous blues of powdered lapis lazuli, reds* 
bronze greens, the solid gold back¬ 
ground, and the profusion of gold de¬ 
tails. 

Hie back of the Majestas is lined 
v^ith small pnels that depict incidents 
from the life of Christ- The Italian feel¬ 
ing for telling a story' corner out here. 
In the Corruption of Judas (fig. 171)1 
Duccio masses his crowd of characters* 
whose rolling eyes betray their con¬ 
sciousness of uToii^oing as whis¬ 
per to one another. But the group also 
forms a rectangle similar in proportions 
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to the panel and to the shape of the 
architecturjil setting. I’he loggia set 
against a gold sky dcscrillfcs the geiictal 
location of the incident rather than at¬ 
tempting to create much depth in the 
design. These figures^ painted n^orc as 
silhouettes than as solid human beings, 
need no great depth, llieir meaning is 
clear without it, and a reiiiistic illusion 
would neither improve the cninpnsitiori 
nor enhance the narrative force of the 
painting. 

Duccio’s composition and narrative 
[jower is further illustrated In the 
I'emptation of Christ (Frontispiece). 
The Ribk 53} s the devil took Christ up 


on a mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world. Christ refusctl 
to worship Satan^ who went away, and 
angels came and ministered to Him. 
The high mountain has become in Duc¬ 
cio’s liands an outcropping of rock, and 
the kingdoms of the world walled cities 
in toy boxes. ^V^hat if Clirist is taller 
than the mountain? It is not his size but 
his spiritual importance that concerned 
Duccio, and that is immeasurable. Nor 
is Duccio in terra ted in space; the gold 
leaf of the sky fonns a solid ground to 
silhouette the figures and to enrich the 
sumptnoiis blue and cinnabar icd of 
ChrisFs robes. ITiese colors, the strong- 
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17^. SiiKicme MartiriE (e. 1233-1^44) Ctiidorkdo del FogUano, Detail FubblicCp 

Siena. Frcso>, ignre Hfe-nze. 


cst in the pnei draw allention lo 
ChrisL 

Duccio established the traditions and 
general manner of early Sienese pint- 
ing. nifiiigh often grouped tvith the 
Italian primitiT.cs^ his paintings belong 
there only in their historical position in 
Italian painting, 't rue, the Majc$tas is 
not realistic; it is not dr a mi in scientihe 
prspective, nor does it suggest depth; 
but those are neither the aims of the 
artist nor implied in the true meaning 
of primitive. Duccio’s art stems from 
the age-long traditions of BsT^intiiie 
painting. He marks not the bcginiiing 
of a new dc\'elopmcnt but the culmina¬ 
tion of an old. His is a highly sophisti¬ 
cated art, produced by a eonsiiinniate 


craftsman^ who knov\^ what effect he 
wants to achieve and how to achieve it. 

"^Ihe scanty records give no indication 
of travel by Duccio. His pupil Simone 
Martini (e. 1253-1^44) ms anything 
but a stay-at-liome. hi i s iouineys from 
Siena to Naples in soutlictn Italy and 
to Avignon in tlic south of France g;a^'e 
him an opportunih’ to scatter the meth¬ 
ods of Sienese painting far and wide. 
Especially important was his sojonrn^ 
late in his lifcp at the papal court in 
Avignon^ since he must have come into 
contact there vnth artists from^all over 
Western Europe. In most respetSp Si¬ 
mone seems not quite the artistic equal 
of Duccio; his much damaged ^LijcstaS;, 
a fiesco in the Falazzo Pubblico in 
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Siena, complicates the arrangiement of 
Duccio's Majcstas, and thus loses its 
darih" but A draftsman he su¬ 
preme. ITic Sant' Ansa 110 Annnnciatiou 
(%. 172), named for that patron saint 
of Siena in the left pancU carries mas- 
tm of line to the point of ^irtuosih. 
In his use of line Simone suggests the 
suavit}' of tJic angel whose suspended 
motion is conveyed b\' the flowing cape* 
wdiilc the angular linc$ of the Madonna 
bespeak her agitation. Nowhere is there 
a better eKamjilc of line serv ing all three 
sides of the artistic triangle: deeoratioiip 
representarion, and expression. More- 
over, Ihe color aecentTi^tcs the decora¬ 
tive side through the solid gold Isack- 
ground,, the custoniarj' blues and reds 
of the Madonna's robes, and the parti¬ 
colored wings of the angel. The same 
decorative qualit\^ w'as no doubt para- 
mount in the original frame (now re¬ 
placed), which was so integral a part 
of the picture that ll v^ias as much a 
responsibility of the artist as the paint¬ 
ing itself^ The same linear expressive- 
ness donrinates his portrait in fresco of 
Guidoriccio da FoglianO (fig. 175), 

To this linear shlc the Lorcnzctti 
brothers, Pietro and Ambrogio, brought 
the human emotions of ordinaiv men 
and women, less consciously regal than 
their predecessors. Their vivid narra¬ 
tives gain clarit}^ through careful organ¬ 
ization of space bolh for interior set¬ 
tings and for landscape. Through the 
fourteenth centun and well into the 
fifteenth, this shle lingered on in con- 
senativc Siena, where the ne\v spirit 
of the Renaissance was accepted rcluc- 



17^- CiEivjnni Omabuc [c. 13^0-1301) Affl- 
Jorijw Enthroned (i37e^&5) Ufhn, Florcnee. 
rcTupcra* 7^1“ j. 12^6", 


tantly. Meanwhile, the second impor¬ 
tant school of Italian painting arose in 
Florence. Here w^erc laid the founda¬ 
tions on which European painting of 
the next fi^c centuries was to build. 
Especially in Florence, the new cnergj^'^ 
the desire for progress, the love of reahty^ 
in contrast to the mysticism of Siena, 
fertilized a soil where new develop¬ 
ments flourished* In GiovTjnni Ciniabiie 
of tlie late thirteenth century, how^e^ei't 
the old forms persist at least in exter¬ 
nals. His Aladonna Enthroned (fig. 
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174) displays the By'-Aaiitinc$qHC con- 
v^entions, the slender fingers^ circidar 
heads, and pointed eyes, but with an 
undercurrent of fresh vitality'; Tliis new 
energy ill actrords >s-ith the old forms 
and Ciin be felt as a contrast to them^ 
viliic'h made inevitable the development 
of painting adecjiiate to convey this 
s^cst for reality. 

Tins original and basically realistic 
goal is outstanding in the painting of 
Giotto di Bqndonc (r266-1336)^ niucii 
of v\hose viork is in the mcdimii of 
fresco, llie small windows of Italian 
Gothic architecture left large wall areas 
that invited the color loving Italians to 
mural painting. This could hardly have 
developed in the north, where stained 
glass provided hiith color and pictorial 
expression. Fresco is the application of 
pigment to wet plaster. After the design 
ii made, it mn.^t be transferred to the 
dry plaster of the wall. Over that, the 
artist spreads enough fiesh plaster for a 
single days work. This obliterates part 
of the drav^ing, which must then be 
remade. 1'hc pigments, mixed with 
mter, when ap|>hcd to the wall be¬ 
come an integral part of tlie liinc plas¬ 
ter. nicrcfore, no changes or correc¬ 
tions are possible without the arduous 
process of scraping cjff the plaster and 
starting afresli. Although the artist may 
paint on the wtiII after it is dry, such 
additions often flake away. Certain lim¬ 
itations are inherent in this mediuni. 
Tile chemical reactions of the lime in 
the diying plaster limit the artist to 
earth pigments, which have not the bril¬ 
liance of color possible in tempera and 
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arc more restricted in both color and 
value than are oib. Furthermore, the 
difiicultv of change demands a rapid di¬ 
rect procodure. From its very^ 1 imita¬ 
tion s^ however, stems the iiiiiial char¬ 
acter of frt^ex). Its direetriicss forces 
broad conceptioris^ an emph^is on the 
larger elements, and a p;irtia] Suppres¬ 
sion of detail. Also, the restrained [lal- 
ette accords with the function of sucli 
painting as architectural decoration, 
Giotto probably paintexl three great 
cycles of frescoes, the first in the church 
of San Franeesco at Assist, tlie second 
in the Arena Chapel at Padua, and the 
last in several small chapels in Santa 
Croce in Florence. IIis mature style is 
best studied at Padua. This building, 
lighted from the end wiall and from 
<iinall windows along one side, h lined 
with GioUo's designs. There arc tlircc 
tiers of paintings, separated by decora¬ 
tive patterns, and with a moiiocbromc 
band at the bottom in imitation of mar¬ 
ble, punctuated by figures of the \^ir- 
tues and Vices, The subjects of the pic¬ 
tures are the lives of Christ atid of the 
Virgin. The most important iimoi'a- 
tion of Giotto is his expression of mass. 
In the Return of Joachim to the Shep¬ 
herds (fig- 173), the figures have ceased 
to be two^liniensional as in Sienese 
and Byzantine art. Instead, tliCT appear 
to have weight, volume, and conse¬ 
quently depth. I hrongh shading, slight 
though it is, Giotto portrays the round¬ 
ness of a shoulder, or the mass of 3 
head, and insists on this e.xpressioii of 
weight as the mosl impiirtant single 
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175. Ciotlo di Botidonc (e, 1:16^-1^76) Refurn 0/ Joachim to fftc Shcfjhcjds Arei^a 

ChaptOn Padua. Fresco, 7-7'" s 7^9*. 


factor in his painting. It is an ciilianccd 
emphasis on mass as a fiindamcntal real¬ 
ity ^ which api>ea1s through onr cyCS to 
our sense of touch. This step taken hv 
Giotto is the first in W'cstcm painting 
to\\ard an accurate rcndCTing of the 
phenomena of vision, and yet he is not 
a tompktc realist. Me simplifies his fig¬ 
ures to eliminate whate%'cr might hin¬ 
der liis emphasis on weight, and to le- 
dnee figure and design alike to farwla- 
mentals. As a great inno\ator, Giotto 
could hard!}' develop all the implications 
of his great discovery. He had to feel 
his way tOA^'a^d the ideal he had in mind 


and, in this Tcsi>ect, he is properly called 
a primitive. 

In so far as expression of mass is con- 
cerned, Giotto reaches his goah but 

such thrcc-dinictisioTia] tigiucs call for 
a <x}]ivindng indication of spacc^ Wiile 
the flat figures of Dnccio rest comfort¬ 
ably On ^t thrones* the solid Giot- 
tesque chaiactcTS must exist in front of 
or behind others. Consequently, Giotto 
creates a limited space, a shallow box or 
stage where his characters can act. Tlicir 
mos'ement from side to side, rather 
than from front to back, parallels the 
plane of the wall and expresses its sur- 
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face. IIo^ve^■e^, Giotto ncicr invites tlic 
spectator to enter his designs. His set¬ 
ting, v\'hcther arclntectural or bndscope, 
is of the simplest a statement ol the 
locale, not a realistic background. The 
sk}v a uiiifoini plane of strong blue that 
accords is^ith the simple colors of figures 
and architecture, serves as a foil for the 
otlicr parts, A fe^v leaves, twigs, and a 
stem, or some formalized rocks, are 
enough to show that the $ccne takes 
place out-of-doors. Tlic spectator must 
supply the rest. Such economy of set¬ 


ting recalls the limited properties and 
scenery in the original productions of 
Elizabethan drama. That is all that 
Giotto feels is needed—and he is right. 
His primarj' concern is with the figures 
and their reaetions; to tliis everything 
else is secondan\ 

Giotto's warm human s^-mpathy 
grasps tlie essentials of character. The 
Synagogue had rejected Joachim's of¬ 
fering on the groiiiid that, since he and 
his wife Anna liad no children, he was 
not favored by the Lord and his offer- 



176. Giotto dt Bondonc (c. 1166-1536) Tfic of (1305^) Arctrti Chapek 

Eidita. Fresco, 7^7^ x 
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177. GioHo di Bondone (c. Death SL Fronds (after 1317) Bardi Chapel, Santa 

Ctooc, Miireinct. Frtsoo. 


ingwonld be nnwclcaTnc, Jocichiiii nrnsl- 
have been depressed^ and^ to recover 
froTH the shocks he \^‘andcred off to his 
shepherds in the fields. Ciotto imagines 
him as strolling along, lost in contem- 
platioh^ perhaps in sclF-examination. 
Joachim*s sorrow is revealed not only in 
liimscif but in the conduct of his shep¬ 
herds and his dog. Tlie shepherds know 
that something is amiss^ yet hesitate to 
break his Tev'er}> and merely loot at one 
another in doubt. Tlie dog, with that 
strange sjTnpatliy of animals, pushes its 
nnr7J!le up toward its masters hand;, 
blit its tail droops sorrowfully. 

The Bcw^ailing of Christ (fig. 176) is 
often cited as an illustration of Ciolto^s 
ability^ to render emotion. But the vio¬ 
lence of that painting is not chamc- 
tenstic of Giotto^ lie feels emolion in¬ 


tensely, but expresses iU as in ihe Joca- 
ehim, with restraint. ITic specific sub¬ 
ject ill the Bewailing, a lamentation over 
the body of Chrish permits a display 
of more extreme emotion than is eiis- 
tomarv' wdtli CioUo, but c^-en here his 
painting is restrained in comparison 
with the face-clawing women of his 
snceessors, 

Giotto 5 late work in Santa Croce in 
Floreiicc has been restorech but even 
the cycle of six frescoes of the life of 
St. Francis in the Bnrdi Chapel show's 
liow^ far ahead of his contemporaries 
and immediate followers Giotto is, Al- 
Hiough I h e sense of form is less effective 
in the Death of St. Francis (fig, 177) 
than at Padua^ that is due to restora¬ 
tion. The possibilities of line are not 
abandoned btit^ c\cn in ihe silhouette. 
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line is subordinated to otlier tilings. 
Giotto focuses his design on the head 
of tlie dying saint. Each of his kneeling 
figures begins a spiral mo^trinenf: that 
coils around tlie halo of St. Francis and 
so leads ciur eye to that point. As at 
f^adiia, tlic action lakes place within a 
shallow hoN, with distance Hnntcd bv 
the wall ill the background. 

After Giotto's death the Klorentiiic 
school could not inaintain his innova¬ 
tions. Its later members in tlie four¬ 
teenth century Tc^erted toiviird the tra¬ 
ditional Sienese style, as tlie infiuence 
of Giotto waned and the feeling for 
mass faded. Some of his successors real¬ 
ised their inability. I'addeo Gaddi, in 
the next generation, said that Florentine 
painting had been declining steadily 
since tlie death of Giotto and was still 
doing 50 in his day* Though a few' art¬ 
ists. like Orcagna, partly stemmed the 
tide, no one wus found to wear Giotto's 
mantle until the appearance of Masac¬ 
cio, early in the fifteenth centime 

T oward the end of the fourteenth, 
and lasting on into the following cen- 
tim'j oil schools of j>aiiiting in Europe 
had so many qualities in common that 
the result has been colled the Interna¬ 
tional shlc. 'I’his linear sty le, foimulated 
partly by the sctioo] of Siena because 
of Simone^s trip to A\Tgnon, and partly 
bv the calligrapliic line of Gothic man¬ 
uscripts, is enriched with charming if 
soinetinics unreal color. 1'he exuberance 
of the late Middle Ages and its chiv- 
alrjv reflected in the romances* call forth 
a fanciful* fastidious, and fairy-like 
painting, without seriousness. St. George 
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Killing the Dragon (fig. 17S) by Bernat 
Martorcl is Spanish, but its sty le conld 
be matched in Italian. French, Flemish, 
or German art. There is an e]>isodic nat' 
uralism of details but no concern w-ith 
reality. The dragon's ferocity we per- 
cei^'c less in the monster Iiirnself. in 
spile of his rows of horrid glistening 
teeth* than in the sjjarc ribs, skulls* and 
tibiae of liis victini^ slicwn around so 
liberally. I'hese recognizable objects 
provide circumstantial corroborative de¬ 
tail ffjr ati othcrivise bald and uncoii- 
vincing narrative, llic painting really 
tells a fairy story , lire kneeling princess 
wears an ornate crowTU St. George's 
white charger is the very steed for a hero 
of romance, and his armor reflects the 
light from each polished surface. A 
Gothic city in the background is c<|uallv 
rich and incredible. I’lie story can have 
but One end—St. George must kill the 
dragoiu If St. George should miss liLs 
Stroke, so polite a dragon would give 
him a second cliaitce. Such paintings as 
this catinot be taken seriously, but who 
can resist their ingenuous charm? 

'J'he Intcniational style obtains in 
some of the illuminated manusenpts 
of the time in noTthern Europe. For ex¬ 
ample, the Chantilly Book of the 
Hours, a pictorial religious calendar 
painted by Pol dc Limbonrg and his 
brothers for the Due de Bern\, depicts 
the reiiiplation and Expulsion of Adam 
and Ea c from the Carden of Eden with 
£jiry'-talc unreality, llow^evcrp of the 
ilhistratiotis for each month, that for 
fiebmary (fig, lyq) displays a genuine 
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Martatcl. Si, Guo^ge Kitf/ng the Dragon (c. 1430) Art ImtThitc, Chicago, 
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179. Pol clc UmboLifg [active c. 1^00-55) 
Chantilly Honrs [early 15th cent.) 
Condc, Chantilly, x 8'. 


interest in nature^ though even here the 
artist thinks more of the details of 
nature lhati of her larger aspects, lie re¬ 
moves the side of the hoii-se in this 
SHOW' landscape to let us peep at hvo 
\\oinen and a man \Mirming themselves 
Ijcfore an open lirt. lie records how a 
Rock of birds in the foreground feeds 
on grain dropped when the animals 
were being foddered. Snow clings to the 
hvigs of a thicket hard by^ where a man 
gathers faggots. 

It is from such manuscripts that 
northern, especially Flemish, painting 
grows. \VTieTcas in Italy mosaics provide 
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a principal origin, and hence a tend- 
enej^ to paint on a monumental scale, 
the source of Flemish p^iinting in mamp 
script illumination bequeaths to the 
artists a small detailed manner. Prob 
ably these details reflect an extensive 
merchant patronage in the Flemish cit¬ 
ies. llie good burghers asked for painb 
ings they could examine closel)', as they 
might inspect a piece of cloth to detect 
flavin in the weave, I'he}' wanted their 
pictuTC’S to record light and shade cast 
from definite light sonreesn often within 
the picture itself. The ty^^es must prove 
their reality b}' their WTinklcs and otlicr 
ptiy^ical defects, or by the selection of 
ill-favored individuals, Bric-a-brae fur¬ 
nishes the moms, or, if the scene is out- 
of-doors, towns, rivers* trees, and Hoovers 
in microscopic detail lend iiiterest to the 
landscape. Tlie breadth of fresco could 
lla^e no charm for FleniLdi artists or 
their patrons, nor did the medium of 
tempera satisfy them for panel painting. 
Tliertfore, the Flemish evolved an oil 
teehiiiqne that made possible panels of 
enamel-like smcMjthness. These panels 
arc usually of oak; the pigmenh mixed 
With oi], is applied in laycr^^ with some¬ 
thing of the same technique one finds 
ill Italy of building up the design 
through underpaiiiting. A wider range 
of color and v'alue Is available in tlie oil 
medium. Iliough brilliant in color^ a 
painting in tempera is opaque and does 
not glisienp since the light and color are 
reflected to one's eye as from the sur¬ 
face. In the Flemish methods the light 
,sccms to penetrate into the paint be¬ 
fore it is reflected* which givc^ great 
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luminosity and polisli to pnels in this 
technique. 

1 'hough not its iiiventors, the 
Eyck brothers in tlie early fifteenth cen¬ 
tury did tiiiich to popularinc the oii 
nictliiim. As the founders of the Flem¬ 
ish school, their wTork on the Ghent 
altarpiecc is basic. This polyptych, or 
painting of man}' panels, w'as begun by 
Hilbert, the older brother, and com¬ 
pleted after his death by Jan, The prob- 
Icrn of ivhat parts were done bv one 
brother and sshat by the other remains 
unsettled. The principal subject, the 
apocalyptic Adoration of the Lamb, fills 
the central panel in the lower half and 
also the four lower panels on the wings, 
hinged so as to close over the center. 
Christ, wearing the triple crown of 
heaven, is euthroned in the middle of 
the upper tier. Mis licary black beard 
violates our usual conception of the Sav¬ 
iour, based on Italian paintings. But re¬ 
flection shows this version to be as legit¬ 
imate as the Italian and equally ex¬ 
pressive of the power, iustice, and mercy 
of the Son of God. The red-haired 
Hcinbh V'irgin, in the panel next on 
the left, is balanced by the panel of 
St. John the Baptist, while bevond them 
are groups of musical angels and finally 
panels with coarsely realistic representa¬ 
tions of Adam and Eve. Portraits of the 
donors and other subjects in mono¬ 
chrome adorn the outside of the uings. 

To select a single example, the group 
of the Singing Angels (fig. iSo) shows 
the Flemish realism, Ihese figures arc 
motlcled in light and shade, their bro¬ 
cades deeply folded. Light plays over 



LycJi [c. aiid 

Jan van Eyck (e. Singing Afigefs, 

land. Client Altacpk-oc t S* Bavon, 

Ghent. Oil (nn pand, j'l" ^ s'j". 


the music stand to illumine its traccried 
panels as well as the carving of St. Mi¬ 
chael slaying the dragon in its base. 
The pttems of the floor tiles vary. 
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iZi. JdD \Tin Eytl fCr of the Gcriron vtrri der Fade (1436) Town Gsl- 

Icry, Bru|es. Oil rni panel. 4' x ^' 2 .**. 


11ieir reccssian in converging lines ap 
proximatcs perspective. E^en in ihe in- 
dividnah, the Van Eycks exploit their 
observations of nature: those angels lA'ho 
sing notes high in the register of their 
voices contract their brovv^^ a reflex 
everybody has experienced- 
This realism becomes dCn more ap 
parent in the Madonna of the Canon 
van det Pack (fig. 181) by Jan van Eyck 
(c. 1585-1^1)* TIic donor kneels to 
the right, a great hulking man whose 
face is scored with wTinklcs* Nothing 
like the Italian sense of physical beauty 
idealizes this figure^ whose strength de¬ 
pends on veracity. I’hc patterned car¬ 
pet, the broeades of the bishop on the 


left, the armor of St. George on the 
right arc all presented by the artist to 
the observer at close range. One needs 
a magnifying glass to discoix^r all Hie 
detail. Morcoverp though the laws of 
perspective are not yet formula ted, the 
artist approximates them with sufficient 
closeness not to contradict the realism 
of detail. Finally^ many tones adopted 
by the artist fall into tlic lower value 
range; as a wholC:, the painting appears 
darker than Italian w^ork in tempera. 

As court painters^ the Van Eycks had 
feiv direct pupils, and therefore less per¬ 
sonal influence on the Flemish school 
than had Rogicr vtn der Weyden. Him¬ 
self at times inspired by Hie Van 
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Eycks, Van dcr Wqdtn does iimcli to 
spread the Flemish stjk. In his Deposi¬ 
tion (fig. 182), he selects an emotional 
theme, and handles it svith a poignancy 
that the Van Eycks larely attempt. The 
ts-ceping and swooning women convev 
the tragedy and its bitterness. These fig¬ 
ures arc placed within a box-hke setting 
reminiscent of the elaborate tlcmish 
and German late-Gothic wood can'- 
ings, nhich arc also su^ested by the 
Solidity of the figures. 

1’he scale of most of these Rcmisli 
paintings is small. '1 o this generality, tlic 
Portinari .Mlarpieec (fig, 185) by Hugo 
van dcr Goes (c. 14^5-Se) is a notable 
exception. The central panel, the Ado¬ 


ration of the Shepherds, ranges the fig¬ 
ures in a circle around the kneeling 
Madonna and Child with consequent 
depth iri the design, Flemish realism is 
everywhere in evidence; the shepherds 
cioivding in to the riglit come straight 
from the fields; their long jaws, un¬ 
shaven chins, and tousled hair testify to 
the artist’s objectivity by an exaggerated 
homeliness. Or again, in the sheaf of 
wheat and the jar of flowers we see 
closely observed passages of still life. 
Tommaso Portinari, an Italian hush 
ncssman who com missioned it, sent his 
painting back to his native Florence. 
’I’he scale of tire rvork forced it on every¬ 
one s attention; its realism coincided 
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183. Hugo I'an dcr Goes (c- j 4^5-S-;} Adowfic?Ji of the Shepherds, Portiiiari Aitarpiect: fp. 
1475) Ltffii/i, FlofLiict. Oil Oil panel, ^ 


with Ttalinii taslc in tlic late fifteenth 
century ;ind surpassed anything ihc t(al¬ 
ia ns had yet accomplished. Soon after, 
several Italian jointings plagiarized the 
shepherds and the jar of Not 

even’ paitiling from Flanders would 
have aroused such enthusiasms the seale 
and nionuinciitalih of the PorHnari AK 
larpiece proved that these qualities 
could co-exist with minutei^ess of delaih 
The Flemish school was bound to 
turn to porhaituie. not only as parts of 
religious com posit ions, such as the hta- 
donna of the Canon van tier PaelCp hut 
as wholly or semi-iiidejscndent paint¬ 


ings. A favorite eomniission was a dip¬ 
tych, one leaf of which represented the 
Madonna and Childs or a patron saint, 
and the otlicr a portrait of the donor. 
So in [Ians Mcmling^s (c. 1430-94) 
portrait of Martin van Nieu\eiihoven 
(fig. 184), the subject on the right, 
watli his hands clasped in prayer, looks 
across at the Madonna. Some realism is 
necessary in portraiture to facilitate 
recognition^ and there i$ every reason to 
helieve that ^lemlitig has rendered aC' 
enrately tliis none-too-elever young man. 
Still, that realism affects only detail not 
the whole scene. Tlie man hioks stiff 
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rians Mcmling (c. 1430-94) M^irrin van Nmiy^^hoven (ufiy) Tob^nn^sbDspit^l Brufes 
on on panel, 17' x 13*, ^ * 









and liird, Wq 5ec every- knot on his 
cusUiine and each detail of Ihe room, 
such as the stained-^Ia-'ts window where 
the young man^s patron, St, Martin, di¬ 
vides his cloak w^ith a beggar—with a 
clarity impossible even if this scene 
were reconstructed before us. Paradox- 
ically* the Flcniish record every things 
but fail to reach the effect of reality. 
11 1 is contradiction results from their 
rcUielancc to understate some facts in 
order to emphasize others; thcrefoTe, in 
tlic absence of any visual focus, the eye 
roams over the panel from one detail 
to another. Also^ though the distant 
landscape is often bluish in color, its 
mituitiae stand out sharply, unscreened 
and uiicnveloped in atmosphere. 

lliis school of the X'aii Eycks aud 
their followers is contemporary^ not with 
tlie painting of Duccio and Giotto^ but 
with the early Renaissance pin ting of 
the fifteenth centur}'. It has many of the 
characteristics of the Renaissance: for 
CKainple, the hu e of natiuc and the de¬ 
sire to represent it with more observed 
detail than in the early Middle Ages. 
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Indeed, the turn to nature is more evi¬ 
dent in the fifteenth eentiiry' in the 
north than in Italy itself, not only in 
painting but in late Gothic sculpture 
and in maiuiscript iliuminatioiL Reli¬ 
gious eiithnsiasm hi blandcrs declines 
from the earlier Gotliic centuries and 
secular interests grow. Hic new^ concern 
with portraiture implies a growth of 
individualism absent from the thir- 
Icenth century. Nevertliekss. this school 
remains more Gothic than Renaissance. 
Not only does it issue from Gothic 
maniiseript tradition, but it is innocent 
of the enthusiastic classicisrn that her' 
aids the new' spirit in Italy, an inno^-a- 
lion not to affect the north until the siX' 
tcenth centnri> aud then only as a fash¬ 
ionable importation. 1 hough the issue 
is nicrclv one of classification, Flciiiidi 
pinting of the fifteenth century has 
not the same character as contemporary 
Italian pinting, and its siniiladh' 
proves onlv that some elements are 
comnmn to the centim^ hut not basic 
ill the iicw' spirit known as the Renais^ 
sanoe. 
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The Early Renaissance in Italy 


The Renaissance^ or rebirth, is a move- 
ment so widespread and complex that 
no succinct definition is possible. Vari¬ 
ous phrases have been used to dcseTilx; 
it, and many of them surest certain of 
its features, 71 ie Renaissance is eallcd 
the Revival of Learning. A new cnergj' 
is evident in the fiftcetitJi eentim'; it 
dominates all fields pertaining to the 
intellect and to the arts and sciences^ 
lire great thirteenth-ceutur\' w^vc of 
cnerg)' that had produced Gothic art 
was spent by the end of that periods and 
in the fourtcctith eenturv a new' surge 
w^s gathering momentum to break only 
in the fifteenth century'. Or, to change 
the metaphor, during the fourteenth 
centurj’p Europe was catehing its breath 
after its Gothic paean and before deliv¬ 
ering its Renaissance oration. 

But the Renaissance is ncittier exclu¬ 


sively nor exactly 3 revival of learning. 
Tlie Gothic age w-as not one of bar¬ 
barism, thougli men of the hfteentli 
centurj tliought it Such. An age that 
produced a Roger Bacon, the rast 
knowledge of Mncent of Beauvais, or 
the phitosophy of I'honias Aquinas wtu 
neither ignorant nor barbaric. The dif¬ 
ference is that the mind, ideals^ and 
eiierg)^ of the Renaissance w^ic directed 
elsewhere. Late in the fourteenth een- 
tun- and early in the fifteenth, Italy re¬ 
discovered her pfl.st. The Roman re¬ 
mains were at her door, and iiad always 
exerted some inRucnce on Italian 
thought and art. Witness the classieism 
of the Corinthian columns in Pisa Ca- 
thedraL or in the sculpture of Nicola 
d'Apulia. Blit the previous eontributions 
from Rame had l3cen accepted by in¬ 
stinct; now there was to be a conscious 
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It viva! of the past^ a dclilR^ralc return 
to Koine as the source of dvili/atioii. 
This first manifested itself hi the study 
of classic literature and in the avidity 
ivith VAiiicli scholars vied to rediscover 
ancient manuscripts. On these, lliey 
formed tlicir own rhetoricndly pure Latin 
styles, xety' different from the dog Latin 
of the Middle Ages. One group, tlie 
Ciceroiiians, carried their desire for ]3u- 
rity and eorrcctness in Li tin diction so 
far til at they would accept no wntd not 
used b\' CteCro in hi$ known writings, 
even if other Litiii authors^ such as 
Horace^ V'irgiK or Quintilian, liad em¬ 
ployed it. I’he Roniiin Academy re¬ 
vived even the supposed manners and 
morals of Rome—unfortmiately those 
of the Empire rather than those of the 
Roman Republic, 

M'he effect of this conscious revival on 
the arts^ espcciallv on architecture anc] 
Sculpture. W’as profound. Even in plii- 
losophvv an attempt w^s made by the 
\^ecFPlatonists to reconcile classic phi- 
losopliv’ to Christianity. With this new 
spirit abroad, to expect some revival of 
paganism is logical^ but that one field, 
religion, remained iiiiaffectcd or nearly 
so. rhe tendency of the liumanists^ as 
tlic classic scholars were called from 
their studies of the humanities, w-as to 
avoid the issue, or, in north Italy, to 
ehaiiipion Christianih' wherever it came 
into conflict with paganism. However, 
tJic fervor of Cliristiaiiih" was not so in¬ 
tense as in tlic Gothic jioriod. Still* the 
fifteenth centur} atid even the six¬ 
teenth, which marked tlie culmination 
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of the Renaissiince, hardly al:h^ted a jot 
in their adherence to the Church. 

] I liman ism was the goal of the Ren- 
aissance> but the motive ptnver was in¬ 
dividualism. During the Middle Ages 
man had looked at life on earth as it 
l>orc on the life eternal. In the Renais¬ 
sance man became concerned with the 
world as it bears on the life temporal. 
4 he individual man gains iiiiportance, 
wdicre earlier his individuality had Ixcn 
submerged. Novv arises a desire for 
fame, a will to be known to one’s fel¬ 
low man while alive and to be remem- 
lx;rcd after death, llie urge to individ¬ 
ualism produced two manifestations. 
Portraits appeared, where tlie)‘ had been 
all but absent in the early ^fiddle Ages, 
and moreover {portraits of life-like ae- 
curacy. Hardly any important figinc 
crossed tlic stage of Florentine life 
whose feahirc^ do not look down at us 
from some sculptured bust or paint¬ 
ing, Biographies and autobiographtcs 
emerged. .\ few had been written dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages, but most of them 
dealt with the lives of saints. Now' Cel¬ 
lini wrote his autobiography^ and ^^a- 
sari compiled his Liv-es of the Most 
Eminent Pd/n^ers, Sculptors, tmef Ar- 
chitccts. Ncjr are these accounts neces¬ 
sarily edihing. however informative 
thev' may be. Vasari gossips about his 
subjects, and throw-s a flood of light on 
their personalities, even when his facts 
are not accurate; while Cellini, w ith a 
good conceit of himself, magnifies his 
own prowess in art, love, and vrar, 

I’lic Ixst phrase to cliaracterizc tlie 
Renais-sance is the Age of Discoverv'. On 
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tli€ one hand^ it was the age of dis¬ 
co ver}' of the classic past—humanism: 
on the other, of the dignity of man— 
individualism. This when t!ie world 
was discovered as it affected man's life 
on earth, botli in the larger and in the 
smaller sense. Tlic explorers of the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centinries. Colum¬ 
bus, Magellan, Vasco da Gama, en¬ 
larged the plu^ical horizon, SimilaThv 
men looked at the world with a scien¬ 
tific attitude, a desire to prove for 
themselves rather than to accept state¬ 
ments on the basis of authority. Much 
tbat was belie\-ed then w-as iiicorrecl, 
but Leonardo da Vinci con dueled dis¬ 
sections to dbeov et tlie structure of the 


human body. Long before him, the art¬ 
ists had begun to observe the exterior 
of the body. They studied human anat¬ 
omy and zoologyv botany and gcologj-, 
as those subjects had never been stud¬ 
ied before- The Gothic age had turned 
to nature, but more as a manifestation 
of God than as a field for scientific ob- 
senation. 

Ihe return to nature cannot affect 
architecture, but humanism docs. When 
Filippo Brunelleschi (1377^1.^16) lost 
the competition for the bronze doors of 
the Baptists in Florence, he went to 
Rome with DonatellOp who was to be¬ 
come tlie dominant sculptor of the e“4rly 
Rcnaissance,^ and tlie hvo young men 
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spent their time clra.\niig the fragments 
of classic architecture and sculpture in 
the Pornm and clscv^herc, until the 
Roman populace thought them mad. 
Characteristic too was Brunelleschi’s 
resolve to be first in one art, if not in 
the other. J’he storievs Vasari tells of him 
present a vigorous personality ^itli a 
will to be famed for liis acliievements. 

Tlic dome of the Cathedral of Flor¬ 
ence had tiot been built. I’lierefore 
Bnsnellesehi studied Romati construc¬ 
tion, especially the dome of the Pan¬ 
theon. as well as Roinan design. Wlicn 
the eonniiitEcc for the cathedral had 
considered many expedients, some of 
them ridienlOtis in their unsuitability, 
they entrusted to Brniiclleschi the task 
of building the dome, but one may 
imagine his chagrin to find himself 
yoked with Ghiberti as eo-architect. the 
very man who fifteen years before had 
beaten him in the eom|>etitioii for the 
Baptistry doors. He could not accept 
that as final. Vasari tells ns how Brnnel- 
lesehi, though lie appeared to accept 
the situation at first, publicti^cd Ghi- 
berti^s architectural incompetence until 
the latter vias discharged and Bnmel- 
leselii left in scale charge; to him. and 
to him alone, remaiiiis the fame of de¬ 
signing and constructing the dome. In 
reality^ the forms of the dome contain 
little of the Rcuaissanee (fig. iSj)* [ts 
scale suggests a new desire for monu¬ 
mental it v. And yet that si/e. almost the 
same as the dome of the Pantheom is 
established bv a plan that dates from 
the Gothic centniics. In structure the 
dome is closer to the Tuscan Roman¬ 


esque Baptistiy of Florence than to the 
Roman Pantheon. Like the Baptistry^ 
Brunclkschils dome is pointed in see- 
tion, not hemispherical; based on an 
octagonal plan, its ribs project at each 
angle on the exterior. Its minor ribs 
divide each side of the octagon into 
thirds. Unlike the arehitecEs of the Ro- 
man dome and of the Baptistry., Hrn- 
nelkschi expected his vault to be im¬ 
posing from the exterior as w^cll as in 
the intciioT, The full curve is visibkv 
while in tlie Pantheon (fig. Sy) most 
of the enrx'e is hidden within the mass 
of the building. Huis, though the dome 
lias about it little that is specifically 
classic except the lyiitenin built some 
years later, its spirit and the story of its 
building hpih' the new energy' and be¬ 
speak the architects courage and iiiiag- 
iiiation. 



1&6. Fassi ChdpeJ, MoreiiLt (c. 14^^) In- 

tenor X 

Brunellcxcdii first displayed the forms 
of the Renaissance in the facade of the 
Fomidhngs Hospital iti Florence, dated 
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1419, hut Hi;it cksign is Ic.'S distill 
guJslicd than his Pazs^i Cliapcl, begun 
ten years later, beside San la Croce in 
Florence. This little gem abandons the 
Gothic style save possibly in Hie v^iilt. 
'I'he square central area (fig. 1S6) i$ 
covered by a ribbed vault that loots like 
tH'O Gothic apses set face to face and 
carried on pendentivcSp but at the sides 
barrel i-aults rest on broad arches. These 
in turn spring from a eoritiniiOus eii- 
tablatnre supported by Corinthian pilas¬ 
ters Avhosc projection hardly interrupts 
the wall plane. Except for the gray stone 
of these architectural tnembers and of 
the frames of round arched panels be- 
tveen them, the mils are plastered. 


TlniSp the effect of the interior is cool 
and restrained, and the basis of the de^ 
sign has been changed fiom an express 
sion of apparently revealed structure 
to a reliance on proportion, scale^ and 
composition. 

On the evtcrior (fig. 187), the pin¬ 
nacles and tracer^', the buttresses and 
soaring lines of Gothic arcbileetiirc have 
been dLscarded. In their place, a por¬ 
tico of Corinthian columns carries an 
entablature. Above it paired pilasters 
divide the \\'all into panels, llie poly- 
chromy of the Tuscan Gothic st>k 
yields to monochrome. Brunelleschi, 
for all his study and cnergy^, had not 
mastered the Roman style. His design 
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niav be compiitcd to the fifst escrcises 
of ^ student of a new language; he has 
learned a few words bnt his accent and 
grammar are imperfect. His Corinthian 
capitals arc stiff and wooden in their 
foliage^ not plajiticas in thclx'st Roman 
examples. Tn general the design is del¬ 
icate but Rat, as though conceived in 
lines on a sheet of paper, not in the 
plastic forms of the past. BruncUcsehi^s 
thin walls, light columns, and surface 
panels have created a new st}lej. despite 
the derivarioii of so-me of its details 
from antiqnitv'. 

11 ic Pazzi Chapel is small; San Ln- 
reiizo iti Florence, designed for the 
Medici, is on a larger scale, I’his re¬ 
markable family dominated I'lorcnce 
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through most of the fifteenth ccntuT}\ 
Co$imo dc ^fcdici called pater pairidc^ 
devoted his talents and hi$ wealth from 
14^.^ to his death in 1464 to the govern¬ 
ment of rioTcnec. as did his son Piero 
to 1469, and his grandson, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent* until 1492. Although the 
de fdcio rulers of the city, these genera¬ 
tions of the faiuily remained techni¬ 
cally private citizens^ and the forms of 
Florentine liberh' were prescr\cth Each 
of them patronized the arts. 

Bnmelleselii's plan for San Lorenzo 
turns to the Early Christian Roman 
basilica; he abandons the vault over the 
nave, and reverts to the ^wooden roof, 
thin clearstor}' walls^ liglit nave arcade, 
and the general arrangement of the 



laS. Filtpjw BmncTlcStlii [1^77-1446] Stm Lortnzo, Floicnce [i4=>) Nave 350' long x 9^' 
wide jf 69^6^ higK. 
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early cliiiich type. However, Brunel- 
leschi'^ design (fig. 188) does not look 
like a basilica. U lacks the color of those 
building.^, and its colooiiadc, like that in 
the Fa/^i Chapel, is inexpcil in detail 
when measured by classic standards. 
That frceJiand nonchalance of the ba¬ 
silica is admitted iiowlicre. Light in 
construction, delicate in detail, and 
monochroniatiCt San Lorenzo charms 
through its simplicity^ wlikh came to 
Florence as a change from the colored 
and confused Gothic churches of the 
region. 'Urns, Brunelleschi's position in 
the Renaissance is that of originator 
and pioneer. 

Michelozzo, on the other hand, was 
almost a private architect to the Medici 
family. His plan (fig. 1S9} for the 



1B9, Riccerrdi Pdlacp^ Florence 
s 


Medici, or Riccardip Palace in Florence 
rel^ins the disposition around a rec¬ 
ta ngnlar court tv pi cal of Florentine 
medieval palaces. This court ser^'cs as 
commnniention between the rooms; it 


lights them and focuses life aroiind ilself 
to suggest that the street vs'as neither 
attractive nor safe. 

Externally (fig. 1^) if is austere. 
Though the Riccardi Palace now has 



iqo. MicWIdzzo (1396-1472) RierWi Pfsi 
da. riHrctiDC (H44-59) 225^ loug s high. 


pedimented windoHV^ in the gmund 
floQr^ ihosc are later than the rest of ihc 
building. This composition translates 
the medieval palace into a Renaissaucc 
vocabulary, TJic design of the second- 
floor windows, a double arch siippkrrted 
by a coloiii^ettc and framed within a 
larger arch, is inherited from the 
GothiCp save that the arches hav^e ccascrl 
to be pointed. The massive rugged 
stonework, too, derives from tradilion. 
And yet an emphasis upon the hori- 
zoTihil, created by bands of classic mold 
ings under the windowis of the second 
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and third Roots, and especially the mag¬ 
nificent cornice that terminates the de^ 
sign, sho^v^ its Renaissance chatacter. 
Sensitive too are tlie proportions, the 
sequence in height of the floors from 
the tallest in the ground ston' to the 
lowest in the top, and the wall treat- 
men t^ which varies from smooth blocks 
in tlic third Boor to rustication m the 
ground floor, 

[f Brunelleschi founded the architec¬ 
tural Renaissance and iXtichelozzo ap 
plied it to the palace, Leon Battista Al¬ 
berti brouglit the scholarship of the 
century to bear on btiilding problems, 
Itimsclf a bumanist, Alberti wrote ex¬ 
tensively on architecture—bitsing his 
books on those of Vitnivins* the Roman 
architect—and through them influenced 
a line of Renaissance theorists. This 
scholarship dictates his design of the 
Riiccllai Palace in Florence, 1451--5 
(Eg, igi)T which differs from the Ric- 
cardi Palace in the application of super¬ 
posed orders in pilaster form. A full en¬ 
tablature instead of a string course sep¬ 
arates the stories. Tire cornice at the top 
of the building must be proportioned 
to the uppermost ordcr^ and thus less 
effectively terminates the whole build' 
ing than the cornice of the Riccardi, 
The windovv forms too have cliangcd- 
Alberti introduces a lintel on the colon¬ 
nette below the arch, which tends to 
create the effect of a rectangular win¬ 
dow, Details of the Rucellai, such as 
the door fambs and a few moldings, be¬ 
tray a knowledge of Greek architecture 
tiiiique in the Italian Renaissance^ 



igi. Lcoii Batti£t:i Alberti (1404-72) Riict;^ 
lai Florci^cc (1451-:^:^) 69^ high. 


where Rome forms the almost exclusive 
source of inspiration. All in all, the Riu 
cel la i Palace exhibits its classicism not 
only in thc orders and ii\ the window's, 
but in a certain articulation of design, 
each part stated as a unit rather than 
submerging its individuality in the 
whole. Even here thc Uncar appearance 
of the compositioti is Renaissance, not 
Roman. 

In his remodeling of thc exterior of 
San Francesco at Rimini, in 1447, 
though it was never completed, Al¬ 
berti advanced further on thc road to 
Rome. The fagadc (fig. iq=) adapts thc 
composition of thc Roman Arch of Au¬ 
gustus in Rimini, an arch order repealed 
three times with engaged columns in¬ 
stead of pilasters. This gives thc design 
a plastic character not hitherto found 
in Renaissance work, as do tlic deep 
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191. Loon Alberti (1404-71) San FrMnn’wo, Rfniirj (1447-55) Fa^idc 97' wide. 


arches along the sides oF the Iniildiiig. 
'ITie irvhnlc begins to mnld itself in 
light and shade. Alberti's design of 
1470 for Sant' Andrea at Manfita com¬ 
bines the temple front, that is, pila.stcrs 
to support the entablature and pedi¬ 
ment, with a triunrphal arch. In the in¬ 
terior, which svas decorated in the six¬ 
teenth centurvv the Rnman barrel vault, 
with apparent!}' solid supports and wide 
arches opening into the nave, grasps 
the Roman sptial sense. Ailwrti’s style 
is just what one would expect of a 
scholar who built on the foundations 
Brimellcsehi had laid, but who carried 
further an understanding of Roman 
principles of design. In him, not only 
is the Roman architectural roeabularv 


more complete, but the rhetoric is 
dosclv followed, 

I he scriotisnc.ss of the Renaissance 
during the fifteenth century i.s confined 
to Florence, its birtliplacc, ^V'hat at¬ 
tracted the north of Italy were not 
Roman orders and arches, volnines and 
mass, but the decoratii'c detail the 
Romans had used and which the north 
Italians now created in quantity. Tlie 
facade of the Certosa near Pavia (fig. 
193)* the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, is appalling in its richness and coiv- 
fusion. Its designers considered it a field 
for exuberant detail, and plastered that 
detail, exquisite in itself, over evetj' sur¬ 
face. Tlie colonnettes within the groitnd 
floor windows undergo all sorts of ad- 
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igj. CiTtosj, Pai-ia (laic i^tli cent.) F^ade c. izj' T^idc s lOo' liigli itt center* 


vetilnrcs bcrlwecti tbe base and the cap 
itab with floral designgrotesque lieadsp 
a [id medallions applied to their sur¬ 
faces. Bands of delicate arabesques 
frame the windowSp with colored mar¬ 
ble panels, sculptured heads or figures, 
or anything else that a bubbling fancy 
eoiild suggest. No Florentine sense of 
restraint hindered these designers. Ama- 
deo and others, from drop'll in g their 
design in a sea of detail- If this work 
did not promote the development of 
the Renaissance movement in [lalv, its 
historical importance is immeasurable, 
since it was this shle that the French, 
coming do^vm over the Alps, first saw 
and admired, and whieh afforded the 
root of the early French experiments in 
the Renaissance manner. 


Tlie abundant Roman mins account 
for the influence of antiquity on Floren¬ 
tine architecture. In sculpture, also, a 
large corpus of Roman art was extant. 
Hie cliange in sculpture from Gothic 
to Reiiaissance was not so sudden as 
in arclhtcctuTe. For the fambs of tlic 
doors of San Petronio at Bologna, Ja¬ 
copo della Quercia mod¬ 

eled panels of the stories in the Book 
of Genesis. The Temptation (fig. 194) 
retains traces of the Gotlilc style; the 
lounging pose of the Eve is reminiscent 
of late Gothic figures. Also the tree, in¬ 
dicated by a stem with a few leaves on 
it, and the serpent w'ilh a woman's bead 
derive from the medieval background. 
On the other hand, the bold modeling 
of the figures is Renaissance; so too Is 
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their strength rhJ ciicrg}-. The languid 
Gothic pose is iTansfomied into the 
vigorous portrayal of Adam rcnionstiat- 
ing \^ith his wife, as he t^visls his body 


and jerks his head around to speak to 
Eve over his shoulder. Tliat torsion of 
the body's ajcis^ coupled with a reliance 
on the figure for expression, anticipates 



1^4. Jacopn dcTb Quercia (c. 1374-145S) TcrnplaiiDu, Detail, Portal, San Petraniej, Bolo^a 
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195. Jacopu ddla Qi;crda ( c. 1374-14^8) 
WisitJow, Fonte Caia ( 1414-19) Cafch^mj 
XtiLsaim, Sicnia. ^'7* high. 


MiclidaiigelOp w ho while still voung 
destined to work on this very- poitsl a 
centuiy bier. Tlieinonumcnhility e^iinccl 
by Qucrcin in these small panels is 
traordiiiary: it derives from the fine 
sense of .selection and amplification* and 
from the treatment of the paTt:S a$ large 
units of design, 

I'liat monumentality' is even more 
evident in the allegorical Wisdom from 
the Fonte Gaia at Siena (fig. 19; 
damaged though it is. The volu min oils 
masses of drapery fall m rounded folds, 
deeply modeled and distinct from the 
finicky linear ism of foiirtecnth-centuTy 
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Gothie drapery^ Indeed^ Qncrcia^s mod¬ 
eling approaches the generalized state¬ 
ment of classic statues. One of the 
world's grcit mastcTpieces of sculpture^ 
the I’omb of Ilaria del Caretto in Lucca 
Cathedralp wlietlier his or not has an 
exquisite idealism of features and cos¬ 
tume, while the children with garlands 
of fruit along the sides is a classic mo¬ 
tive, 

Ihe competition for the north doors 
of the Florence BapMstry, whose loss 
turned Brunelleschi from sculpture to 
architecture* was won by Lorenzo Ghi¬ 
berti (137S-145J), III \ic\v of its date* 
1401^ it h only natural that the compe¬ 
tition required the shape of the panels* 
a Gothic quatrefoih to be identical with 
those of the earlier sou Hi doors ("fig. 
366), In a general view, the duplication 
of their larger design makes it difficult 
to distinguish the Lvo, Tlie curved fig- 
urcs in the panels retain much of Gothic 
tradition but exhibit a few pietorial cie- 
ments, a trace of the new naturalism* 
and a toucli of the antique, especially 
in the borders to the panels and around 
the jambs of the doors. 

The east doors, av,arded to Ghiberti 
in 14^5 mthout competition* ^how' more 
of the Renaissance point of \icw', Rec- 
tangular panels supplant the quatrefoib, 
1 he number of panels is reduced from 
tvicnly eight to ten and their size in¬ 
creased [Eg. ig6). These changes affect 
the relation of the doors to the building. 
and in this respect one must admit that 
the earlier sets are more architectural 
and in better scale wilh the Baptistry. 
The larger size of the panels and their 
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19^ Lwenio CWbcrti (1378-14;^) Dtwry, Baptisin', Floitncc (14:5-5;) BroiiM, iS'fi' 
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^57 



number mode it possible and 
iicccssaT}' to in trod nee more than a sin¬ 
gle incident in many of them in order 
to satisfy the demand for narrali^e. In 
the story of Abraham (%. 197) ► his tent 
is at the side, he welcomes the angels 


197. Ldivu^ Clij'bcrti (1 j7§r-i_|^j5) S(|<jrv of 
Ahriilunn, ne:t3tl^ Rast Doors, Baptivtrv, Mor- 
cFiCr. Bn>Tia‘> 


in the center, and the sacrifice of Isaac 
takes place at the top. To separate these 
incidents from one another calls for 
technical dexterity. Unlike most relief 
sculpture, where the background lies in 
a single vertical plane^ that of Ghiberti 
slopes back in proportion to the dis¬ 
tance at which the incidents are sujj- 
posed to occur. Tlie depth of relief 
changes from the foreground figures, 
partly in the Tound, to tho$e in the sac¬ 
rifice, lA here the relief is extremely low. 
'I hus an indication of depth results that 
impinges on the pictoriah Ghiberti re¬ 
sorts to roekii, bushes, and trees which 
add to the pictorial impression, as does 
the architecture that occasionally re¬ 


198. DonaUHa (i^Sfi-1466) Da\id (1411) 
BargvIlD, Rluneucc. Bron/t, high. 

places the landscape setting, since the 
bnildings arc shown in correct perspec¬ 
tive. Tlie criticisin that these doors are 
paintings in bronze has much justifica- 
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tion. The panels are conceived as three- 
dimensional pictures. And vet GliibcrH^s 
hatitdling is So subtle, his craftsmanship 
so exquisite, that no less a sculptor than 
Michelangelo conkl describe these doors 
as worthy to be the Gates of Puradise. 
7 lie subsidiary^ sculpture iti bands beside 
the panels and in the border on the 
door Jambs illustrates the Renaissance 
scientific naturalasni. Tlie floral border^ 
composed of a garland of tlie blossoms 
of 'Tuscany interspersed with squirrels, 
birds, and other fauna, prallels the 
enthusiasin for nature felt bv such con¬ 
temporary^ painters as Pisancllo. 

But the sculptor v^hose leadership 
really corresponded to that of his friend 
Rrnnclleschi in architecture Dona¬ 
tello (c. 1586-1466). Hardly a field de¬ 
veloped by the later men of the century' 
M^s not surveyed by him. In him. both 
the classicism and realism of the Rena is- 
sance bear fruit. Ilis bronze David (fig. 
19S) is the first important free-standing 
nude in European art since Rom^n day's. 
The Middle Ages had clothed the ln^dy, 
but under the influence of his classic 
studies Donatello saw no reason to con¬ 
tinue this practice. He could not fail to 
notice the Frequency with which male 
figures were carded or cast in the nude 
by the Greeks and Romans. His study 
of the figure of David is quite deliber¬ 
ate, and must represent his ideal; noth¬ 
ing in the Storys of David calls for sndi 
□ rendering; on the con trary, every' in¬ 
dication points the other way. The body 
IS further emphasized by the subordiiia- 
rion of the head; the hat, whose brim 



Doiiatdb [ j;S 6-1466) Ld Zuccoul- 
(i4:i^-: 6) CaJTlpani^e, Cat!n:«Iral Floreaict. 
Maible, e. 6'8' high. 


projects over the lad's face and shades 
ft, drives our attention from the head 
to the figure, Donatello conceives a boy¬ 
ish form whose anatomy might have 
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lx:cn observed from natiuC:, possiblv 
from the youths of Florence bathing in 
the Arno. However^ in this statue the 
sculptor holds realism in check. The de^ 
tails of the figure are selected to em¬ 
phasise the youthful nature of the 
subject, and simplified for clarih of 
expression. The smooth surfaces and the 
sense of volumes in the figure are well 
adapted to the broiijr.c medium. The 
lithe proportions^ plastic modelings and 
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breadth are reminiscent of Hellenistic 
dewlopmcnts. 

Donatello caiip however^ be bnitallv 
realistic as. in tlic statue on the Cam^ 
panilc of Florence Called Lo Zuccone 
(fig. 199), which means The Pumpkin 
Head. The insistence on the baldness 
that earned the figure its nickname, the 
modeling of the skull, the bony hands, 
and muscular anus are not bc'autiftii in 
themselves but are powerful and indi- 



200. Donatello (13.86-141S6J (1443-46) Padua, Bronze, iq' 6' tiigK. 
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vidnaL Even the drapery-, whose ampli- 
tiidc creates n sense of volume sufficient 
to contain the figure conipktely, has 
caught the new spirit. 

These two major strains in Donatello's 
work, his humanism and his realism, 
combine in the portrait of Gattamclata 
(fig. 200), the first frees landing cques- 
Iriaii monument since Roman days. 
Donatello coneches his figure in terms 
of a Roman Impcrator, the extant 
equestrian statue of Afarcus Aurelius, 
and gives him the Roman baton of com¬ 
mand and Ibe Roman short ^skirted 
armor. The horse resembles the famous 
horses of St. JMark^$ in V^enicc. whose 
origin is unquestionably classic. The sci¬ 
entific anatomy of this charger matches 
the realism of the qebro^^ and winkles 


on the head. ITo^iever, the small scale 
of the features makes it difficult to ap 
preciale them from ihc ground. In one 
respect, Donatello's adherence to truth 
has betrayed him, Tlie mass of the ani¬ 
mal large in comparison to the man, is 
so prominent that it detracts attention 
from his master, who lias not quite the 
dominance that he should have. But 
$iich a criticisiii is carping when applied 
to so ob\'ious 3 masterpiece. 

All these monuments are in the 
round, but Donatello is no less originai 
in Tclief sculpture. He probably invented 
and certainly popularized the mode 
called rifiei'o sefiidceidto^ crushed relief, 
where objects melt into one another and 
barely rise from the background. A good 
c.xample is the Assumption of the Virgin 
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in Sant' Angelo a N'ilo in Njiplc^, in 
winch the subtle project ion of the fig¬ 
ures suggests not pictorial depth but 
spiritual im]x>rtancc. Tliougli pictorial- 
ism is possible in this technique, Dona^ 
tdlo^s ftistinct is too plastic to admit it. 
This plastic quality helps to adapt hfs 
compositions to the buildings in which 
they arc placed. The figures in high re¬ 
lief of the Annunciation in Santa Croce 
in Florence are framed in an areliilec- 
ture so rich that more of it would over¬ 
whelm the eve; as it is, these decorated 
moldings mate an opulent accent in the 
church. 

Soinetioics Donatello’s vital it>' so ani¬ 
mates his scenes as to open to question 
Hicir dignity as ecclesiastical fittings. A 
band of romping children streams across 
the breadth of the Singing Gallery he 
designed for Florence Cathedral. It is 
now shoiMi to the public, with its solder 
companion piece by Lnea della Robbia, 
in the Opera del Dunmo in Florence. 
^V'hich one prefers may be a matter of 
temperament, Donatello feels that the 
joyous dance of these children will not 
be unwelcome to God. Luca illustrates 
the verses of the One hundred and 
fiftieth Psalm, Ilis figures are not inert 
hut they are less energetic, and their ar¬ 
chitectural setting is plainer than Dona* 
tcllo's, 

T'hc shadow of Donatello fell on the 
other sculptors of the fifteenth centurjv 
as though they merely c.xploited liis at¬ 
tainments, Some of these men are con' 
servatives, or perhaps more justly are 
described as following the middle of the 
road; others seem absorbed in scientific 


realism. The Della Robbia family, in 
their chosen medium of polyehromed 
glared terra cotta, turned a craft into 
sculpture tliroiigh the creative effort 
they applied to each product. A typical 
example by Andrea della Robbia is the 
Annunciation (fig. 201) on the Found¬ 
lings Hospital in hlorcncc. Both the fig¬ 
ures and floral border arc freely mod- 
ded, with realism in the latter, and in 
the former the plastic effect of simpli¬ 
fied forms. If the medium has not the 
iniierciit moniimentality of stone or 
bronze, if incites a simple color scheme 
that avoids the full pohchromv of na¬ 
ture, The figures tlicmsclv'Cs arc white, 
relieved against a vivid blue grounds 



202. DtsidtuQ da Sclti|iiaiio (142^64) Mtf- 
dupmEi and Child. Ttirin, M.iibk. 
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wixh. a few' otiicr colors in the border. 
Liter nicnibcrs of the family sought 
greater realism of color, and lost the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the works by the first two 
important members of the family^ Luca 
and Andrea. Such products as these, 
cheap because of their medium, win 
popularity through their prettiness and 
tlieir e):ploitation of refined scntinrcnt, 
Desiderio dn Settignano, probably a 
pupil of Donatello, booowed his mas¬ 
ter's teehniquCp rUieyo schiccidio, for his 



105. Bemardo RosscTlino 

Brum Santa Croc€, FlortiiCLv 

Marble, 


Madonna and Child (fig. 202). The fig^ 
urcs seem sketched in marble with ex¬ 
quisite subtlety^ rein forced, however, by 
real firmness of structure. Realism, to 
him, might be subordinated to a gentle 
emotion conveyed through elegant 
forms and detail. Such sculpture is capa¬ 
ble of great chami; but unlc^ss the artist 
has a grasp of stiuetmc it can degen¬ 
erate into routine productions, mcretri- 
cions in appeal, like much of the popti- 
lar work of Mino da Ficsole. 

A magnificent example of the early 
Renaissance tomb is that of Leonardo 
Bfuni, the Florentine luimanist (fig. 
20^), by Bernardo RomlliiiO, Tlic 
scholar's effigj^ rests on his bier above 
his sarcophagus, within a niche termi¬ 
nated in a round arch supporting figures 
and heraldry above. Inside the arch, the 
lunette contains a Madonna and Child 
in low relief. Three red porphvTy panels 
in the back wall of the niche accent the 
figure by contrast. This conception of a 
tomb is dignified, through its design 
and its architectural and sculptural dec 
oration. 

Among the ardent realists* Antonio 
Pollaiuolo confesses his absorption with 
anatomy in movement in both the 
sculptured (fig. 204) and the painted 
versions of his Hercules and Antaeus. 
The subject, drawn from classic mythob 
og\', recalls the humanism of the cen¬ 
tury', but Pollaiuolo makes this particu¬ 
lar selection because of the opportunity 
to represent powerful figures* their mns^ 
cles strained to the utmost, llic desper¬ 
ate effort of Antaeus to free himself 
from the python arms of Hercules in- 
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204. Anto^i^5 Pofkluolo {]4 ^zh^S) ilcr^ks 
<ini Ant^ums (c, 1460) Bafgtjlo, Mortnce^ 
Broun?, iS'^ high. 


voives even' tense muscle and sinew. 

V 

Hercules' legs bcitay the fact that they 
support tlie weiglit of two bodies: this 
reveals a close obsenation hfy the artist 
of the appearance of nature. For such 
realism, bronze is the obvious materia], 
vvelhfitted to convey his love of energy 
and violent Tno^ctnent. 

At the end of the fifteenlh cent nr)' 
was modeled the second great eques¬ 
trian monument of the early Renais¬ 
sance, the Collconi (fig. 205) b}' Andrea 
del Verrocchio (1435-SS), whose very' 
name, 'true c^c,' suggests his observa¬ 
tional powers. V-'crrocchio Avas familiar 
with the Cattamdata, hut he rejected 
its classic features and stressed its reah 
istk traits. Tlie Colleoni svears the 
armor of the fifteenth centuryp explicit 
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in every' detail, with saddle and harness 
elaborated like goldsmith's work, llie 
horse, with one foot lifted clear of the 
pedestal, is a more literal study than 
CACn the horse of Donatello. In the 
rider, individualism in portraiture gains 
salience. This deeply scored Face gives 
evidence of likeness to the famous cap¬ 
tain it represents. Its detail is larger 
in scale, and easier to perceive from the 
ground, than in the case of Cattamclata^ 
Except in so far as risiltsTn is character¬ 
istic of Roman portraits, nothing of the 
classic remains, llie fiftcentli cenhirv^ 
dre^v from the past only what w'as al¬ 
ready part of itself^ the age demanded 
realism, but rationalized that urge as a 
revival of Roman civilization. The fame 
of the work docs not rest wholly on its 
realism. We perceive the individiiak but 
were tbat alL our interest in tbe statue 
w'Ould be aroused in proportion to our 
knowledge of Bartolommeo Colleoni. 
Instead, V^errocchio creates a human 
ty^se, the man of action, transcending 
time and space. The commanding po.^ 
expresses leadership and is recognizable 
as such in our own day and in countries 
far removed from Italy. This grasp of 
something basic in humanity gives the 
Colleoni its position in the history' of 
art. 

Sculpture and architecture feel the in- 
fluence of antiquity more strongly than 
painting owing to the prcscrAation of 
classic work in those two fields, Almoi^t 
nothing of ancient painting w-as knowm 
to the Renaissance, so that the infliicnee 
of humanism must be traced in other 
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Andrea del Vcnoccliio (1455-38) CoHeonL V^emcc, Brcmzc, 




PAINTING 


^s'ays. painters borrow tlicir archi¬ 
tect nra I backgrounds from the classic 
piistp or from Ihe sty les of con tempora l' 
architects tlicmschcs so aFFcctcd by an- 
ticjuitv. I lie orders, the round arch, and 
other marks of Rome replace the Cot Inc 
arches and frames that eniicti the paint¬ 
ings^ for example, nf Sim one \tdrtiiii. 
Ccrtiiiii classic buildings sceni to liave 
been cspecial!V ptj]nikr; the Arc]i of 
Constantine in Rome (fig, 90) recurs 
C'Oiistantly with variations, as does the 
Colosseum f fig, 8S), Fragments of ar¬ 
chitectural caning, such as aral>esqiies 
anti molded cornices, add their decora¬ 
tive value to the jnoiiitiiigs. Some Fgnres 
may be clad as Roman legionaries. 
Noted examples of classic sculptiire i]i- 
spirc the artist; the Venus de Medici 
forms the basis for Botticelli’s Birth of 
Venus (fig. 216). As in sculpture^ an 
interest in the luide reveals the nciv 
spirit. Finally, the painters draw on the 
past for subjects. Classic mythology, the 
laliors of HcrculcSp or descriptions in 
classic poets may afford inspiration. 
novT.evcT, these themes arc metamor¬ 
phosed \^hen sect! th rough tlie eyes of 
tlie fifteenth century. .V Botticelli may 
turn to Horace or Lncretiiis for his sub- 
jeetp blit what he paints has little iti 
common with thein.^ 

The new interest in man prompts tlic 
development of portraiture, nirougli 
most of the century' the painters select 
the point of ^ievv that most clearly pre¬ 
sents: the individuality of their sitters, 
namely, the profile. Federigo da Moiilc- 
feltrn, the Duke of Urbino (Plate m, 
lacing p. 300)^ might have been stand¬ 
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ing on a balcony of his palace when 
Piero della Francesca painted him. 
Every feature is peculiar to thb man; the 
Strong chin, firm mouth, and cspeeiallv 
the nose broken in a duel many rears 
before, flis brilliant red hat and robe 
contrast with the blue sky, which be- 
eomes paler as it nears the horizon. 7'he 
river^ fields, and lulls, detailed where 
they first appear^ a long distance be¬ 
hind the figiire% fade away tos^ard tlie 
horizon. Such a landscape adds its dec¬ 
orative value to the painting without 
distracting attentism from the [tfortrait. 
[-ater in the century such figures; would 
be set indoors or against a plain back¬ 
ground. 

louring the last quarter of the ecn- 
turyv the profile in portraiture } iclclcd in 
jxjpulanh to the thrce-qnarteT-froiU 
view, whcfeiii the subject looks out at 
an angle of 45 degrees to the picture 
plane, [ii the so called Condottierc (fig, 
zq 6), Antonello da Messina displays 
this new attitude, possibly impfjrted 
from Flanders together with the oil 
teehiiiqne tliat Antonello helped to in¬ 
troduce ill Italy, 'This young man is 
rendered with Flemish realism, illus¬ 
trated in his scarred lip and in the eaic 
devoted to each strand of hair. Strong 
contrasts of light and dark replace 
Piero's vivid color. Sometimes a window 
ill one corner of ,such a portrait pro¬ 
duces a coni|3osition similar to that of 
the Memling portrait (fig, 184). I’he 
realism and focused attention in the 
later cxaniplcs involve some loss of dec¬ 
orative quality. Portraits also appear in 
religious paitvtings^ sometimes as spec- 
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206. ArttosieJlo da Messina Ji Con- 

doltierp (3 4"!'f) L4iiitT4:, Paris. Oil on canvas, 
14- 3 ^ ll^ ^ 


Utors, sometimes even as models for 
the principal figttres. 

In spite of the corpus of examples 
illustrating indhidualism or humanism, 
the vast majoriU' of fifteenth-ccntur^^ 
paintings remain religious in subject. 
Almost all commissions arc given either 
by or for the church, to decorate its 
buildings or as public or private altar- 
picc'CS* Tlic devotion expressed in tlicm 
weakens as the century progresses. At its 
outset^ Fra Angelico revealed as serene 
a faith as any painter of the preceding 
epoch, but later the religious spirit w-as 
modified by other interests. 

'Ilic techniques of fresco and tempera 
continue from the Gothic age unabated 
in popularit)' and, in the early fifteenth 
ccntinyv uotnodified in any important 
respect. Some panels from the second 
half of the century adopt the Fleinlsh 


oil technique, either entirely or mingled 
w-itli tempera. This northern influence 
finds its w-ay into the peninsula by de¬ 
vious routes. Tlic economic evmnection 
between V^enicc and Germany brought 
a knowledge of German art, which em¬ 
ployed an oil Hiediurn inspired by Flan^ 
ders. Though this in itself bore little 
fruitp it prepared the way for the Vene¬ 
tian acceptance of the technique when 
Aiitoiiello da Messina arrived in the city 
about 1475- Whether this Sicilian artist 
visited Flanders or not, his method is 
northern and its |X)ssibilities of realistic 
detail w'ere welcomed bv the ftalinns. 111 
Umbria at about the same lime, Justus 
van Ghent, a Flemish artist, was active 
at the intelkclual and artistic center of 
U rhino. And fin ally, sonre Flemish 
paintings found their wav into Italy; the 
Portiiiari Altarpiccc (fig. 1S3) by Hugo 
^an dcr Goes, aroused tremendous ex- 
citenicnt on its public e.vhibitinn in 
Florence about 1476. Its influence can 
be traced in several Ftorentinc paintings 
shortly thereafter. However, this north¬ 
ern technique i^ only a minor \-ariation, 
late ill the conturv, on the established 
media of Italian |jainting. 

The diversity of distinguished painters 
makes the fifteenth-century history of 
painting partienlarly diEciilt to organ¬ 
ize. I'he simplest plan is to group the 
artists in hvo categories: the experiment 
talists. and those who are comparatively 
conservative^ though no labels arc satis¬ 
factory’ because the grouping itsdf is 
artifieiab By the former term, w’C refer 
to those artists whose major concern is 
with the technical problems of painting. 
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It includes thoise who experiment in 
tJicir paintings v^ith pcrspeclive, the 
♦inatomy of men and animals, the ren¬ 
dering of mass in thcir figures, and so 
on. To these artists^ the subject matter 
of their paintings is an opportunity to 
expound any problem that interests 
them. On the other hand^ those paint¬ 
ers, uhom \V€ reluctantly call conser^'a- 
ti\eSp exjsress the character of the sub- 
feet in preference to tlic technical sides 
of their craft. Sonic of tlicse nicn are 
conservatives in the full meaning of the 
term, but many are alive to anv contri¬ 
butions made by their contemporaries; 
tliey seize upoji each step tov^-ard resh 
ism taken by the experimentalists and 
use it for their own ends. It is important 
also to bear in mind tliat a painter in 
one of these categories may have some 
characteristics that belong in the other. 

The pjinter \^ho played the same role 
in his art as Donaldlo in sculpture and 
Brunelleschi in architecture* and who 
w'as an intimate friend of both, w-as 
Masaccio (1^01-28). Ilis frescoes in 
the Brancaeci Chapel in Florence re¬ 
established the idciil of mass or solidity 
as a primary goal of painting, returning 
in that respect to the rcKid laid out by 
Giotto, In the F.xpnIsfon from the Car¬ 
den (fig. 207), he modeled hvo human 
beings to express their weight, ^fasaccio 
did not alwa^^ attain his goal, but the 
substantial figure of Adam looks like a 
man of flesh and bone. Although the 
form is simplifiedp Masaccio observed 
the external masses of the bodv in more 
detail than his contemporaries. Also, he 



Massccio from the 

CiTfdcjj (e. 14S6J BrnEicacci ChapLl, Snnta 
Mans del Canusne. Morcuce. Fnsco, 6'd' 1 

endowed his characters with emotions t 
he underscored the tragedy of the Fall 
of Man by a wniling Eve and by an 
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Adam whose hands are pressed over his 
eyes in shame and despair. 

Masaccio's monii mentality is nowhere 
better revealed than in the Tribute 
Money (central group, fig. soS), The 
apostles grouped around Christ arc con¬ 
ceived as patriarch Sp not pretty but with 
an epic grandeur in them; in the tax- 
gatherer, with his back to^^urd the spec¬ 
tator, you feel that you could touch his 
calf and find it round and solid. By 
modulating his shade, Masaccio creates 
an image that appeals to our ^ensc of 
touchp as though designed to convince 
us that these shapes rendered on a fiat 
surface arc three-dimensiona] volumes. 
This impression, though to a large ex¬ 
tent gained by shadow, did not lead 


Masaccio to experiment with light and 
shade. I’he shadows^ are cast for the 
sake of the form they create, not to pro¬ 
duce an effect of light. 

So far, Masaccio attempted what 
Giotto had done before him, and carried 
it only a litllc fuTlhcr in anatomy. But 
he also introduced aerial perspective in 
his liackground. He noticed in the hills 
around Florence that not only do oth 
fects appear to become smaller as they 
recede from the eye, but that also they 
become indistinet in outline, and lighter 
in ralue. t he range of hills behind the 
apoitks IS clear near Ehe]n but v^aguer 
in the distance. I'he architectural v-aluc 
of the painting is not neglected either. 
I'he group of apostles fills a rectangle 
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whose proportions are similor lo those 
of the whole painting, and so brings it 
into accord with the wall area at Masac¬ 
cio's disposal. In one respect, Masaccio 
is immature. To tell the whole parable 
of the Tribulc iMoney, he has squeezed 
three incidents itifo a single frame, just 
as Ghiberti did in the east doors of the 
Baptist!} . In tlie center^ the lax-gatherer 
demands his monej' from Christ, on 
whose right hand stands St, Peter. At 
tlie extreme left, St. Peter takes the 
nioiicy froin the fish's mouth. At the 
right he appears a third time to give the 
coin to the tax colleelor. Incidentally, 
Ma^ccio paints his own features for the 
apostle at the tight of the central group. 

Masaccio's rediscovery of mass for 
Florentine painting did not prcxeid his 
fellow artists from availing Ihcnisclvcs 
of the possibilities of line. In his owm 
v^'ork it plays a subordinate role, but his 
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successor^ made expert use of delinea¬ 
tion as well as shading to indicate the 
fomi. The science of linear peTspcctive, 
a tool esscnlial to any artist whose pur¬ 
pose is optical realism, absorbed Paolo 
Uccello (1597-^ 47;) throughon t b is 
life; be exploited its law's and became 
so enamored of it that he even WTote 
sonnets to his beloved perspective. One 
can hardly expect that his paintings will 
fail to display tins passion. In the Battle 
of Sail Roma no (fig, 209 )> the horse¬ 
men ride at an angle to the picture 
plane in order tO introduce complex 
problems in perspective. .A casually ob¬ 
trudes his feet, toward the observer. 
Spears and shields bearing intricate de¬ 
vices, each of which affords another out¬ 
let for Iiis stud}', littet the battlefield. 
In the background, the lines of partly 
harvested grain roll Over the horizon. 
Such use of linear perspective enabled 



log. Paolo Ucocllo (1597-1475) Batilc of SdK Romano (1432} Natianal Galli;!?, London- 
I’einpcra. 6' \ 10^5", 
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the painter to indicate depth and space use of perspective, Uccello realized a 
with great success. Tlicrcin lies Ueccllo's splendid decorative value. I’lie constant 
historic importance: but as an artist, lutemiption of the surface by his little 
whether because of or in spile of his problems creates a pattern in ctjol 
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browiiisli tones to which the steps to¬ 
ward fllusionisra are stibordi nalc. 

Uccello's enthnsiasm w'as qiiicklv ac¬ 
cepted by his contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors in Florence and c]se^^he^e. tn 
his Resurrection (Sg, 210) Piero dellLi 
Francesca (1^16-92), an Umbrian 
painter under Florentine inflitence, 
places a group of soldiers asleep in tlic 
foreground, some of them in pmfile but 
oMiers propped against the tomb mth 
I heir bodies and legs coming fom-ard 
to the obsertTr. Given the standpoint 
from which the perspective is drawTip 
the recession of these forms carries con¬ 
viction. Piero's design is thought out in 
stark inounnienlalitv. Like the Hgurcs 
in the Branc^cci Chapel, his gaunt 
Christ with the banner of the Rcsuttcc- 
tioii in hand rises as a solid from the 


tomb to provide the cnlinination of the 
design up to which the soldiers lead. 
Piero did not concern himself with 
movementp even though tlie pristurcs of 
some of his figures imply motion. Tlie 
design itself is static, and gains impres¬ 
siveness til rough the immobility of his 
fignreSp as though they were a sculp¬ 
tured group, 

Fien/s most famous pupil. Luca Si- 
gnordli (1441-1523), frescoed the Ca- 
pclla di San BrLvio in the Cathedral of 
Onacto at the close of the century, 11 is 
conception of the Damned ffig. 211) 
betrays his enthusiasm for the body in 
vigorous ino\cmciit. These naked souls 
who suffer the torturers of hell or arc be¬ 
ing hurled into it assume violent and 
contorted positions. Signorelli sclccls 
these anihidcs not merely Id portray the 
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pains of hell, but to display liis knowl¬ 
edge of muscular structure. Individually, 
tlic figures seem to liave been flajed; 
they look ^s thougli tlic outer kyef of 
flesh had been removed, the better to 
reveal the muscles beneath. Each sinew 
is stTaiued to the utmost, as one v^oman 
has her toes twisted b}- an energetic 
devil; a man nearly breaks his back as 
his Satanic bearer Imtls him down from 
the sk}. The mass of figures interlace 
in a struggling knot. The RcsuTrection, 
another of ihe series, depicts hum an it}' 
as it answers the trumpets of doom. As 
the dead arise from their grav'es and 
push thcmseh'cs out of the ground, 
some skeletons in movement have not 
yet clothed themselves in flesh. Signo¬ 
relli knew the body not only from in^ 
spcction but also in its structure. If bis 
ovtractivc figures are too hard in sur¬ 
face and too angular to be convincing, 
his concentration on anatomy helped to 
lay the groundwork for Michelangelo. 

All these men either belong to the 
school of Florence or are closelj' influ¬ 
enced by it- Hie same inquiring spirit 
characterizes the north Italian painter 
Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506). His 
masterp Francesco SquarcionCp stressed 
the drawing of mass; his pupils demon- 
si rate it in their garlands of fruit ^nd 
flowers and fragments of classic decora¬ 
tive sculpture and architecture. ITie 
classic columns and entablature that 
frame the large San Zeno altaipiecc in 
Wroiia, finished in 1459, form the 
front of a pergola, whose other sides 
Manlcgno paints in perspective to es¬ 
tablish a rectangular space wherein to 


place his saints, and his Madonna and 
Child, raised on a jicdestal in the cen¬ 
ter. Swags of fruit, each pineapple and 
grape rendered with the maximum so- 
lidity+ festoon the architecture. 



= 12. .llidfL'a ^L:lTitvgnl [ 1 .^^1-1 St. Jamies 
U-d to Excmliofi (144^-5-} Ercmitani, Fadua 
(now destryj^d) . Ficseo. 

I'he persons in his St. James Led to 
ExecutEOii (fig, = one of a series of 
frescoes in the Eremitani in Padua 
(now destroyed), arc painted '^ith a 
grasp of mass that Mantegna stresses by 
his knowledge of perspective. The paint¬ 
ing was placed in the chapel so that its 
lovi cr edge w-as ]iist above the eve kvcL 
^lantcgna therefore conceived his char¬ 
acters as actors on a stage. The soldier 
ill the foreground projects his heel in 
front of the stage; the sole of the foot 
is visible. As the actors move up stagC;, 










MASTEGNA 


first their feet, then their anhics. and 
final !)■ their lower legs disappear as 
though blocked from \iew by the front 
of the stage, llius perspective creates an 
illusion of distance. Within the space, 
the setting is Roman. Mantegna puslics 
his love of the classic to the verge of 
arcliaeolog), to such an eslciit that 
Bcrcnsoii says the humanist in him is 
ahs:a\^ killing the artist. A Roman tri¬ 
umphal arch, rich with low reliefs, 
stands in ihc background. The soldiers 
wear the short Roman armor, carry 
Romati shields and weapons. Of conrse 
St. Janies lived during tlic Roman Ean- 
pire, but the humanism of the Rciiais- 
sance must explain this panoply of 
classicism. 

The Gonzaga Palace in Matilua has 



213. Andrea (1431-1^06) C^nhng, 

Camera degli Sposi {c^ Goniaga Palace, 

Matkhia, Fresco, 
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several examples of secular art by Man¬ 
tegna. On one w-all, the Duke and 
Duchess are seated in the midst of their 
family and court. This group appears 
to exist in an extension of the room it¬ 
self. The ceiling of the Camera dcgh 
Sposi (fig. 215) takes a long step to 
ward inusioiiism. Mantegna imagines 
the room to have a circular opening in 
the ceiling surmounted by a roof gar^ 
den. A parapet becomes essential for 
safety, but people on the roof may peep 
down into the room below'. Tins pxiTa- 
j>ct is drawn in pcnipcctivc as though 
seen from the floor; cupids stand inside 
it on the cornice; a tub of flowers rests 
partly on a bar that crosses the \'oid; and 
men and women crane their heads over 
the parapet to look within. I'heir faces 
looking down arc in shade, but the sides 
of their heads arc lighted from the sky. 
Thus Mantegna docs everything to per¬ 
suade the spectator that the room of 
his imagination is the room of actuality. 
And much about the painting is con¬ 
vincing. Still* s* certain fifteenth'Ceiitim 
hardness of rendering, coupled with the 
limitations inheicnt in the fresco me- 
diiim, interfered with any achievement 
of an illusion as convincing as later 
piiiting of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Fc'iliaps this is fortu¬ 
nate. One may wonder whether it is 
desirable to contradict the existence of 
the surface on which one is working. 
Mantegna docs not do this, bi.it tlicrc 
seems littk doubt that he tried to do 
so, and moreover, that his day ap¬ 
plauded the attempt, 

Mantegna and Sigrrorclli lived in tlie 
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second half of the fifteenth ccntim- and 
into the sixteen til i To consider the .so- 
called consenijtive piinters, one must 
rctnrn to the beginning of the fifteenth 
centun'. Fja Angelico (1387^1455) is 
often described as an attractive but 
backward artist. 11 is panel paintings, es¬ 
pecially those executed early in his 
career, support this view of the Domini¬ 
can monk of Florence. His Coronation 
of the Virgin (Plate iii, facing p. 500) 
sparkles with tlie blues and reds of tem¬ 
pera on a gold hiickgroiind- Tlic fignrc.s 
are still linear, and there is in this 
heavenly scene no rcalitj- of setting. 
Even the mature Madonna dei Lmaiuoli 
of 14^^, though by no means flat, only 
partly realizes that statement of form 


that hlasaccio expounded ten years be^ 
fore. I’hc saints in the wing panels arc 
more solid than the Madonna, to be 
snrev but the lesson of the Brancacci 
Chapel has not been learned. Within 
the frame of this pinting, Angelico sets 
those musical angels that today are so 
often reproduced on norenline cards. 
None can deny their sweetness, the 
grace of their almost Gotliic drapers, 
or the chann of the clear blue, pink, and 
violet robes flecked with gold. But how¬ 
ever delightful these raav be, they 
should not form the basis for an esti- 
mate of Angelico's place in art. No great 
master has c^er been judged by his pic¬ 
ture frames. 

His larger frescoes in San Marco in 



114. Fra Angdtra (1587-1455) Anuundatiou (c, 1458^45) San Maivo, noiena. Ftesco, 
7'6'^ X 10^5^. 
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=1^, Fra f Hippo Lippi Madonna and Child (1452) PiEti Palicc, l’ 1 <>Tcncc. Tenupcra, 

4'5" dEarntkT. 


I^lorencc prove Angelico to have been 
ohiC'ast of his tinie, and indeed a leader 
in painting. His AnnunciatiDn (fig. 
21-}), dt the head of the stairs in the 
npper corridor of San Marco, is in¬ 
scribed In Latin, '’WTicn yon CtntrC into 
fhc presence of a spotless \^irgjn. bc- 
narc ]cst by negligence your Aves be 
silent/ It might ha^e been Angelico's 
motto. To him, painting was an act of 
worship, a \chick fot his niiquesttaniTig 


fa/Ui, winch was of an intcnsilv unique 
ill the Renaissance. []h Gabriel kneels 
in rcvcrenco before the Madonna. The 
Virgin, a luiinbk handmaid of the 
Ltird, bends forward in SEibinission. But 
this beatified monk is aware of the new 
spirit abroad in Flnrenc^i and h an syut' 
pathy within it His scene as enacted in 
a cloister draum from the nptO'datc ar¬ 
chitecture; of }iis own San Marco, which 
Micheloitzo had just completed. Tlie 
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columns and itrches recede in perspeC' 
tivc. llic figures iiavc mundiicss, not SO 
powerful as that of Masaccio or Pscro 
ddla Francesca, but no mere repetitioTis 
ol the traditional shapes of late medi¬ 
eval pinting. Angelico's development 
shows Ihat wliilc medieval at the outset 
—since he had begun to pint before 
Donatella, the Brancacci Chaph and 
the dome of florence had started the 
Renaissance inovemcnt—his style grew 
viith tiis time. Like hi$ contemporaries. 
Fra Angelico had a great interest in 
nature. The cloister garden of the An¬ 
nunciation is spangled wilh blossoms: 
many arc identifiable with the Bora of 
■‘riiscany. Ite was one of the first to 
pint speciEc tow'US and kndscapcik in 
his backgrounds, tniprtant as these 
contributions w-erc, they did not absorb 
Fra Angelica's attention as completely 


as the study of anatomy did that of 
Pollaiuolo and Signorelli, "tliese matters 
he subordinated to the espression of dC' 
votioi], and the character of his subject. 

Active around the middle of the cen¬ 
tury’, Fra Filippo Lippi (c. 1406-69), 
though also a monk, had none of the 
deitJtional spirit of Angelico. Ik w^s 
more c-'seited bj the visible world tlian 
by the invisible. His misfortune w^s his 
entry into religious orders when hardiy 
more than a child, since his spirit was 
anj'tliiiig but monastic. To mention the 
lurid details of his career is unlneces5aTy^ 
Ilia fonJop that is, circular pintingp of 
the Madonna and Child ffig. 215) is 
admirable. Its fine adjustment within 
this (liHieult shape is achieved by the 
arciiitccture in the background, a typi¬ 
cal upper-ckss Florentine bedroom. In 
\kw of its date, it is at l^st as con- 



siti. Sajidro Botticelli (1444-15101 
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0/ ( 1486-87! Uffizi, riorciicc, I'cinpcra, j'y" 






ffcrvativc as Angdico- Thcic is better 
knowledge of perspective and Hie sense 
of form is surer. On ihe other hand, all 
religious spirit is missing; his figures are 
types from the streets of Florence. 
Filippo lo\ed these ordinary men and 
women; his long-nct^kcd Madoiinas have 
tlie features of his mistress. Lucrezia 
Buti, formerly a nun in the eon vent to 
which F*ilippo chaplain. The pot- 
trait groups to either side in his frescoc's 
at Frato link the monunientality of 
Masaccio with tliat of Ghirlandaio. 

The style of Filippo Lippi is trans- 
foiYiied to exquisite subtlety in the 
hands of his pupil, Sandro Botticelli 
(1444-1^10)- Tins fare spirit admits his 
enthusiasm for aiitiquih* in his Birth of 
Venus (fig, zi6). Not only i$ the sub¬ 
ject borrowed from mythology', but the 
pose of the Venus is inspired by the 
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Venus de Medici, a famous cxarnplc of 
Hellenistic sculpture* And ycL though 
Botticelli may ha\'C believed that he 
being Roman, no Roman would have 
thought so. TTiis ethersiliied v ision, an 
image Botticelli conjured up in his o\xt\ 
mind, has little to do ^vith the past. It 
is, in fact, Hie pmesit Botticelli. A mas¬ 
ter of line unsurpassed in the Western 
world, he disregards the Florentine in¬ 
terest in mass except as it is asserted 
in delineation: not that he could not 
accomplish it, but that he would not. 
For him, the flow^iiig ciinei; of the sih 
houette, the v-shaped ec)nvention for 
the waves, and Hie swirls of dTaperv 
combine to produce a subtle linear pat¬ 
tern that better meets his expressive 
needs. With line Botticelli weaves the 
fabric o-f his designs. 

His Primavera (fig. 217), an allegory 



Sandro BotticvIU (i^io) Pnmmvm (c. 147S) Uffizl, McjitTnOc. Tempera, 6'8^ x 9'9'', 
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PerugiiiD [1446^15:^3) Cryd/ixioFi (c, 149^) Santa Maria ^faddak^la dct 
FrcsctJ. 


of spring* he dtAW's from L4itiii authors, 
[loracc describes how the three Graces, 
in loose traospiirciit dresses* danced be¬ 
fore Mcrcun', Und Lucretius tells of 
Spring's arrivalp preceded by the god- 
dess of flowers, who stre^v^ her path 
with blossoms as the west wind blows 
her fonvard. A pregnant Venns* symbol 
of nature's fruitfulness in the 5 >priiig, 
stands in the ct:ntcT. Bill the Graces of 
Horace are not the nostalgic maidens 
painted by Botticelli, Tlic Roman spirit 
more v igorous than this scene, with 
its undcrcnrreiit of melancholy. How¬ 
ever, the artist's virtuosity' in line Ls 
nowhere better revealed; through it the 
movementp energetic in the west \vind, 
changes to easy rhythms in tlie Spring 
and to a sharp staccato vibrancy in the 
Flora. Tlic quiet figure of Venus almost 
concludes this ^rtand of action* but her 
oiitstfetched hand just throws out a hint 


of it, to be caught up in the lilting 
cui^es of the Graces and only stopped 
by the masculine Mercury' at the left- 
By means of Siicli line* evanescent wisps 
of drapery or the solid structure of the 
male figure can be defined. The land¬ 
scape is unreal Vikc the figures, and yet 
it shows that Botticelli is not iiidiHercnt 
to natiitc but makes it subsen ient to his 
purposes. The foreground is lush with 
daisieSp irisj and other bcjtantcallv accu¬ 
rate blossoms, and they trickle from the 
mouth of Spring to indicate her Rowery 
breath. Not cvciyone will enjoy the 
highly personal art of Bottieclii. It has 
not, with rare exceptions like the de¬ 
monic St, Augustine in the Ogihssaiiti 
in Florence, the vigor and masculinity 
of the exper imental is Is* but on the o ther 
hand they have not his refinement, his 
consummate mastery of delineation, or 
the nostalgia for a half-seen vision that 
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gncs a peculiar charm to Botticelli's 
painting. 

His coutempoTan-p Domenico Ghir- 
laiulaio (1449-94), has none of this 
lyricism. The frescoes by this itidustri- 
Oils man, in the choir of Santa Maria 
Novella in hlorencCp are inomiinental 
bnt prosaic. Groups of Morciitiiic so¬ 
cial ttes witness the stories or pay calls 
on St. Anne, lio is reeoA eriiig from the 
birth of the V'^irgiTi, and loot cIos\ti at 
the visitors to the paintings, an\ioiiS to 
be observed. Rut if all the interest in 
the spiritual has vanished, these worldly 
ntcii and women in hpiC“aI h’loTcntine 
ititeriurs arc rendcrexl with a grasp of 
form and an understanding of fresco 
painting which played its part in 
^ 1 ich da n gelo's^ tra in in g. 

7 be fresh spirit of the dosing hf tee nth 
centniy mai' be symbolized by the 
sprtng-Iihe landscape de^eHoix'd bv 
Perugino (1446-1^2^1, His Crucifixion 
(fig. 2iS). in Santa Maria Ntaddalciia 
dci Pazzi in Florence, is limited to a 
pair of figures against an idyllic bjich- 
ground ill eadi pa nth 'Fhe point of riew 
toward landseajx: has altered] radically 
?since the days of Giotto, Peruginr] is 
not content to create an emblematic 
setting. He has beiiind him tlie studies 
of a century in natural forms, the land¬ 
scape and flower e:v|ieriinents of An¬ 
gelico, Baldoi'inetri, and Botticelli, to 
TEitntion only three. Perugino grew up 
in the hills of Umbria with their quiet 
valleys. His trees are saplings with the 
pale green foliage of spring. The grass 
elcjiL and hardly a breath of air dis¬ 
turbs the fields that roll out into the 
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distance. This screnih^ created by the 
landscape pervades the figures and en¬ 
hances their devotional spirit. Although 
the figures stand or kneel on the grass, 
tlae landscape is conceived as liack^ 
ground; the figures sceni lo be in relief 
agaiiest it. not placed in it. because of 
the absence of foTCground details. Strong 
and clear in color, the Crucifixion is one 
of Perugino's most .satisfying paintings. 
In the city of XTnic'C, Giovaiiui Beh 
Hni (c. 14^0-1516), though infliiC]iced 
by his brotlicrin-law Mantegna, and 
Liter by Antonello da Messina, to ]Uod' 
ify tempera bv a partial iutrodiiction of 
an oil tecliuiiinc. provides a transition 
to Hie High Renaissince. This mnnetanc 
city rarely prCKlneed religious painters, 
bnt Ciovamii Bellini is the exeeption. 
ffLs Frari Madonna (fig. -19)^ framed 
with pilasters, arches, and aralycsques, 
proves that the city of the lagoons is 
aware of the Roman past. Belliuj de¬ 
signed three [lanel.s, but like Mantegna 
before liiin in the San Zeno Madonna, 
he imagined the iipiice within thein as 
one, as though the frame is but a screen, 
prolonged into the Ixickground of the 
painting itself. It might be the transepts 
and apse of a church that Bellini had 
m mind, with the Madonna cnthToncd 
in the center of tlie apse under its gold 
half-dome and with musical angels be¬ 
low. while in the transepts staiid pairs 
of saiuts who k)ok tim-ard the Madonna. 
7 he form of tliexe saints and the Ma- 
doiiiia has a inonumentalih of expression 
conveyed in rich color, the Vetietian 
heritage and glory. 'Hiat grandeur is fur¬ 
thered by the pvTamid of the central 
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group, tlic very niOtivC wilh which 
Leonardo da Vinci Avas cKpcrimciiting 
during these years. 

'['he complexity of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury makes generalization alx^ut it haz¬ 
ardous. Its most engaging qualitv is its 
eagerness^ that enthusiasm for the new, 
which may be the old as ^^cll; its exuber¬ 
ant plunge into the elassie past, which 
it glorifies to its owm satisfaction; and 
its joy in the world. Sometimes the 
eeiitury is misled by its enihnsiasm. In 


its zeal for discoveiy^ and sclbiniprovc- 
ment, it occasionally overemphasizes 
the ver\ qualities it brings to light. The 
orgaihzation of its pictures mav be sac¬ 
rificed to detail: its realism at times de¬ 
feats a sculptural expression. In his 
eagerness to prove himself classic, Bni- 
nelleschi is sometimes mastered by his 
own Roman details. But if the century 
is not always balanced, the yonthful 
spirit of the Renaissance has its naive 
charm. 






















XIII 


The Sixteenth CEN i imY in Italy 


llic RciiaissuTicc in art began in Fior- 
cnee and received its grciitcrst impetus 
when the Medici controlled that eih^ 
WTien members of tliat family rose to 
high ecclesiastical posts in Rome, first 
as cardinals'^and later as poyscs, the ar- 
tistic center of the Renaissance moved 
to Rome. TTiough other factors played 
a part in this shift of acthity, the coin¬ 
cidence IS singular, llie High Renais¬ 
sance, as the movement is called at the 
beginning of the sixteenth centime car¬ 
ried the tcndencjes of the early Renais 
□nee to their logical conclusion. Individ¬ 
ualism crs^tallized the groat personal 
ities of Leonardo, l^phaeh and Miehch 
□ngelo. If each eoiitained in his stvic 
niuch that w.as common to his genera- 
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tionn each had his own personal moclc 
of expression. 

II1C attitude toward lunnanism 
changed t™. Less superficial, perhap 
less ob\ions. the High Renaissance 
turned more to the principles than to 
the externals of antiquity, 'tlie figures 
were idealized, the forms more moiiih 
menta! than thej- had been. Tlic girlish 
fifteenth-century Madonna grew to 
womanhood with its ampie proportions. 
If these figures lost their you ill, they 
gained in grandeur. The lipe w^as ide¬ 
ated by the artist, selected and dictated 
by his mind, not his feelings. It docs 
not follow that the High Renaissance 
failed to convey emotion; on the com 
trary, it did so by means and through 
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forms evolved in the brain for $iich ex¬ 
pression. This iiitcl 1 ectn<iUf}’ ^s'as evi¬ 
dent in the geometrical basis of the 
compositions, '["he informal arrange- 
ments of the early Uciiai-ssance were 
swept au'ay in favor of the p}'ram id or 
other geometrical schemes woven of 
interlocking forms, related to each other 
in height, wadtluand depth. The greater 
plasticity or three-dimcnsioiiulity de¬ 
manded a visibly organised space. 

'I'hc experiments of the fifteenth cen* 
turv in perspective, snmtomy, and stud¬ 
ies of natural objects also bore fruit. 
'I'lie arti.st of the early sixteenth century 
took tliem for granted. Ele used them as 
his tools with no feeling that they were 
exciting discoveries. Ills energies could 
be directed elsewhere. Occasional vistas 
in |)erspcctive w'crc introduced, but their 
purpose rt^s less to dispia) mastciy' of 
|K‘rspccti\'e than to sciv'e the composi¬ 
tion or to create space. 

Ilic discos’cries of nrimcllcsclji. Al¬ 
berti, and other fiftcentli-ccntury archi¬ 
tects prepared the ground for the clas¬ 
sical High l^ciiaissancC style, which cen¬ 
tered in Rome, llic kev figure of the 
Homan School in architecture was Bra- 
m.iiite. Though born in Urhino, his 
early career ceiitCTcd in north Itah . His 
remodeling of Santa Maria delle Crazie 
ill iNfilan, i.jq2-9, especially in tlie cast 
end, is marked by Lombard detail, and 
by its small scale, though neither qual 
ity is so extreme as in the Certosa at 
Pavia (fig. 195). When Milan fell to the 
French at the end of the century, Bra- 
inantc drifted down to ]t:ome, where he 
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Studied classic buildings and rcvolu- 
tioni?.ed his style. The Tempietto in San 
Pietro in Montorio in Rome (fig. 220) 
of i;o: shows his mature academic 
manner. Backed by a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the Roman orders, and by an 
aequaintaiiee with such Roman round 
temples as that of V^csta at '1'ivoli, Bra- 
mantc gave the ’[’empietto none of the 
freedom of the fifteenth centnn’. Each 
part of the Roman £>or)C order occu¬ 
pies its appointed place and fulfills the 
rules of disposition and proportion that 
apply to it. like a wc^ll-studied academic 
exercise, coTiecE in ciery detail. Never- 
Hidess, this is no copy of a Romaii 
building. Circnlar in plan and sur- 
rotitided by a ring of colimiiiSj the core 
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of the building support.^ a dome whose 
full cune, unlike the dome of the Pan- 
til eon, rises visibly to diniax the mass. 
Tbe ansterit)^ and grandeur of propor¬ 
tion gi^c to the I’cmpicito a moimiiien' 
talitv' unexpeelcd in view of its small 
sbic. The concentration of the central 
type, symmetrical around a vertical axis 
rising through the dome, is significant. 
Tliough examples of this scheme occur 
in the fiftoenth centnry\ its inhetent 
nioiHimeiitality brought it into favor in 
the High Renaissance, T]ie outstanding 
example is St. Peters itself, where Bra- 
man te and his sixteenthneentun' succes¬ 
sors were to work variations on the 
theme. Since most parts of this build¬ 
ing w^crc modified and cxeeuted in the 
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CifwccJ'fcrici Fd£K:c, Rome (^95-150^) F^adc 295' x Sa'. 
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second half of the ccnhjn\ we shall dis- 
cni>s it later. 

The church of San Biagio at MontC' 
pulciano (fig, 221), by Anhinio da San 
Gallo the Elder* i$ another illustration 
of the central type, built bctwecii 1518 
and 1557, this time a Greek crass plan 
(fig, 222). The four arms of the cross 
support barrel vaults On brood arches 
that liclp to buttress tlie dome, or, more 
precisely* the pendentjves on wliich the 
dome rests* Although the High Renais¬ 
sance boT rawed much from imperial 
Rome, it did not forget the late Roman 
or Byzantine dome on pendentives. An 
engaged Roman Doric order breaks for¬ 
ward from tlie wall to carry' the arches. 
Where the fifteenth century' employed 
pilasters, the sixteenth turned to the en¬ 
gaged colurnTi, Consequently, a plastic 
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expression in the Tligh Rcii^i-ssniicc re- 
placed linearism and wenl- hand in liand 
with an incTcascd spatial sense and a 
feeling for mass. These results arc ihe 
arcliitecUiral analogues of the plastic 
solidit}^ and moniimentality of sue- 
tecnth-ccntiin' compositions in painting 
and sculpture. 

The new spirit was not attained over¬ 
night. I'lie palace, exemplified in the 
Caiiccllcria in Rome (fig. —j)? retains 
mneli from the fiftceiitli cenliify. 
Though ascribed to Bra man te, in spile 
of the fact that it w-as built at the end 
of the fifteenth centime while he was 
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shill in the service of the Dukes of 
Mi]an, it seems closer in stjle to Al¬ 
bertis Ruccllai Palace (fig. 191)- 
rustication and the superposed pilas¬ 
ters recall that building, but several 
changes are introduced. Instead of rest¬ 
ing the pilasters of the upper orders on 
the cntablalurc bclow^ the architect of 
the CancellCTis inserts a pedestal bc- 
hvC'Cn them that serves as a conclusion 
of the lower stor)^ and as a base for the 
upper. I'he origin of this transition 
member is the Colosscmn {fig. 8S). 
rims the palace illnstratcs the archaeo¬ 
logical $|3irit developed to maturity in 
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the sixteenth century. The pilasters are 
no longer eyenly spaced, as had 
been ill the Rucellai Palace, lliose 
flanking the window are set fuitlicr 
apart than those between v^hich no 
dow occurs. Such an alternation gives 
rhythm. The fenestration sliows se- 
qucnce^ from the round arched \vin- 
dows of the ground fltxir, through the 
arched windows enframed in rcctangn' 
lar [3a lids with horizontal com ices an 
top, to the recta ngular windovi s of the 
top floor. Finally, the fa^^de is not de¬ 
signed in a single plane; the corners of 
the building project a foot or two as 
pavilions, to terminate the design. Such 
a use of accented comers is common in 
France^ but most unusual in Italy. 


Tlic Caiicelleria is not typical of the 
Roman school, lint the Farnese Palace 
is. Designed by Antonio da San Gallo 
the Younger, about 13^4, its plan {fig. 
224) surroittids an o]5€n court, cntefCd 
through a colonnaded passageway, llie 
rot mis arc ranged along the front and 
side of the building with little effort to 
provide coinnutnicatioii to tliein save 
by passing from one room to another. 
The difF'likc facade (fig. 225), almost 
100 feet high, has one prineijial accent 
and only one, its door, colossal in scale, 
and emphasized bv rustication. Similar 
accented blocks of stone recur at the 
angles of the facade lo express the 
strength needed on the coriicrs of stone 
buildings. Though the orders on a large 
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5 c;ilc are abaiidoiicd, Hig v\ indows pi^vc 
tliat they ha^c not IxXii fcirgottcn. Col- 
lETiins flank each window and support 
entablatures with alternate triangular 
and segmental pediments. No frivolous 
detail, nothing playful, is allowed to 
rtisturb the sobrietv of this dtsigii or to 
mitigate ihs scale. 

The ccniTt [fig. zzG) of the Famesc 
Palace illustrates the new plastic feel¬ 
ing. Light columns support the court 
walls in early Renaissance palaces, but 
they are replacc^l by the Roman arch 
order witli engaged columns on reclan- 
gnlar piers. Such piers make possible a 
greater mass at the corners, visibly to 
express slretigtli without loss of con¬ 
tinuity, I'lie rich shadow's caught by the 
arcade and by the projecting orders con¬ 
vey tlie plastic character of High Ren¬ 
aissance buildings. 'I'his power could 
hardly have been reached without the 
experiments of the fifteentli eetitury, but 
its severe nionumentality opposes tlie 
deliL^te linear com|X>sitions of Brunel¬ 
leschi, Michelozzo, and even Allx-rti. 

Such |3^ilaces as the ranicse, and even 
fiftcciitlKetilnry hunies such as the Ric- 
eardi Palace in norcncc% refic-ct the so¬ 
phistication of the Renaissance in the 
<3iiantity and varietv of their furniture, 
as comp red to nKxliexal houses, I'he 
chesL or as the llahans call it the eds- 
soifc, still leads in importance, but its 
«hape is lc.s.s structural, its surfaces cn- 
riclicd with arabesques or !iwags of 
fruits and flowers, or its sides painted. 
The grcatc'st artists of the Renaissance 
produced panels for these dow^r chests- 
Chairs are plentiful and Eightcr in do 
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sign- in the SLXtcentli century, ensh- 
ioned scats testify to an appreciation of 
comfort. Ornate carved tables eannoL 
as in the Middle Ages, be dismantled 
after each meiil. Though large, beds are 
lighter in design. The sideboard, as dis¬ 
tinct hum the cabinet, and the chest of 
draw^ers put in their appearance. 

The High Renaissance manner, c.x- 
emplified in architcctnre by tlie Farnesc 
Palace, is dlifhcult to date preciseh'* 
Tliough it cnlminates earlv in the six¬ 
teenth centuiy, one of the men who 
did much to establish it spnt most of 
his active life in the fifteenth centun. 

H 

Leonardo da Vinci (i45z-i 3iq) is the 
most amazang illustration in history of 
flic universally talented man, a phenoni- 
eiion common to a lesser degree in the 
Renaissance, when men felt that they 
might turn their minds in many direc¬ 
tions. Wii think of Leonardo as a 
pintcr, but he runs tlic gamut of the 
arts, inehidiug architecture, eih' plon- 
iiiiig, sculpture^ literature, and music. 
Leonardo hiiiiself and his own age re¬ 
garded him as an engineer and a scien¬ 
tist. [ii Irvdraulics, aerodynamics, and 
military etigineering, in gcomclryv bot¬ 
any, zoology, anatomyp physiesp math¬ 
ematics, and astronomy, he led his ago 
and plotted lines of development tiiat 
sometimes waited ecntiiries for recogni¬ 
tion. flis is the modern point of view" 
to reach truth by objective experiment. 
Volumes bave In-en written abtmf 
Leonardo; it requires volumes to do 
liiiii justice. 

One effect of this versatility is the 
fMiucily of his paintings; another is that 
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inn 111 of tliciii were never coniplctcd- 
Perhj|K Leonardo's in tercel: in any task 
wTis sniiitaiiicd just so long as a problem 
remained unsolved; when lie saw the 
way to that solution, rather than incur 
the clnidgen of completion, his mind 
sought either fields. He knew hiniself 
eomjretenl iu tlie media of his day; as 
a Asnmg man he proved himself in 
them; whv, then, spend his lime doing 
wliat others could do? Leonardo's atti¬ 
tude is understandable, but of doubtful 
wisdom. He lacked the mental disci- 
pliue needed to finish liis works. Pope 
Leo X said of him in despair, "Ilns 
man thiiikis of eoinpleting a painting be¬ 
fore he begins it/ 

Leonardo hvicc defined the aims of 
painting, but very differently. In one 
place he says that the object of ]>aint- 
ing is to create an illusion of the third 
dimensionp where none exi.sts. This defi' 
11 it LOU stales a cardiuiil aim of the fif- 
tecutli and sixteenth centuries. ''I he Ma¬ 
donna of the Rocks ( fig. 237), painted 
in summarizes the accomplish- 

inciits of the early Renaissance. T he 
four figures are set in a landsea|x.^ whose 
details lietray the naturalism of the fif^ 
tccutti eentufy and the scientific obser¬ 
vation of Leonardo. In the foregronnd 
the rocks are stratified, and flowers and 
low shrubs are meticulous. And yet it is 
doubtful whether the setting should lx: 
described as natural. Its effect is nuu- 
sualp with a dramatic einjihasis on a dark 
liackgrouiid against which the figures 
may lx? relieved in light, llic strong il- 
limnnation is designed to model the 
figures, and to cubpiice the projection 
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of their parts. To that endp also, the 
poses are selected and drawn with mas¬ 
terful foreshortening, as iir the Ma- 
donnaX hand extended toward us, the 
light visible onh on the finger tips. 
Tliesc gestures serve to tic the figures 
togetherp to knit them into a related 
group. Leonardo uses his light natural¬ 
ist icalh. \Micre a lighted form is vis¬ 
ualized agyiii.st a dark ground, or vice 
versa, its outline is sharp. If. on the 
other hand, the figure be in shadow 
against a shaded background, the siL 
bouette disappears as it would in na¬ 
ture. Thus the lighted features and 
breast of the Christ Child arc prominent 
ag;iiTist the Madonna's dark robCp biif 
the outline of Mia back is barely per¬ 
ceptible. 1 his full chiaroseiiro, or study 
of light and shade, in the Madonna of 
the Rocks fulfills Leonardo’s first defi¬ 
nition of the aims of painting. It creates 
fonns on a flat surface which the eye 
interprets as three-dimensional, ’Lhi.s ef¬ 
fect is reyehed by drawing in masseSp 
not m line, and in value instead of 
color. Indeed color is suixndiiiate to the 
priniarv pnrp{)se. In the Madonna of 
the Rocks Leonardo empkn^ his fa¬ 
mous Madonna type. Her .miootli mod¬ 
eled feratures, soft cheeks, and small 
chin have y subtle reticerrcc. a nujdesty 
stressed hv the downcast eyes and the 
half-smile on her lips. 

But if tlu.s masterpiece is the culmi¬ 
nation of fifteeiith-ceiiliny art, it lacks 
the monumeulahty and iiildlectualitv 
of the High Renaissance, Those qual¬ 
ities arc obvious in the Last Supper 
(fig, 21S} ill the refectory of Santa 
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Maria clelle Crazic in Milan. Dissatis- 
fied iivitli fresco because its necessary' 

boldness of execution presented the 
long stiniy Lconaido intended to give 
to each detail, and with tcinpcra because 
it was unfitted to the scale at which he 
wanted to work. Leonardo cxjicriinentcd 
here with oil paints on a prepared sur¬ 
face of pitch and mastic plaster. Hie 
result was not successful, and the paint¬ 
ing is in poor condition. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, however, that to cut a door¬ 
way, blocked up later, thTough the lower 
part of tlie painting, and to store hay 
in the same room, Is not the proper 
treatment for a ma.stctpiece. 

As a result of its condition, one sees 
little more than the composition and 
the artist’s general approach to his prob¬ 
lem. Hie pin ting coieis the upper w'all 
at one end of the refectory'. Leonardo 
giies the illusion that the upper room 


where the Last Supper took place is an 
extension of the spec of the refectory' 
itself, 't he plane of the side walls within 
tlie painting prolongs the planes of the 
walls in the room. In the composition, 
evervthing accents Christ. First, through 
peispecriie, the receding bttinis of the 
ceiling, the tops of the tapestries along 
the walls, and the floor pttern, con¬ 
verge on a vanishing ]>oiiit within the 
area occupied by Christ's head. Nest, 
the architecture concentrates on the 
same purpose. Three window's in the 
back wall are rhythmically designed; 
the smaller ones arc plain but the larg¬ 
est in the center enframes Christ, and 
through its size and richer design draw's 
the eye to Him. Hie segmental pedi¬ 
ment above it curs’CS from a center 
within the figure of Christ. 

In the third place, the subsidiary' 
characters focus attention on Christ. All 
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twelve apostles as well Christ *iit on 
tlie fijithtr side of the table. Many ear¬ 
lier versions of the ston had plated 
Judas alone on the nearer side of the 
table, as though to emphasis^e his isola¬ 
tion among the apostles and to bring 
him into tlnil physieal proximity to 
Christ tiemaiidcd by tlie Scriptures, To 
do this is to iiiake Judas, not Christ, 
the mrist prom incut character, [ii Leth 
nardo's painting, the ajxjstics are ar¬ 
ranged in two groups of three eharac- 
ters each on either side of Christ- By 
tlicir postt and gestures the apostles 
provide transitions from one triad to an- 
tJthcr without conliisiiig the identity of 
any gtonp. Thus St. PeterK liis head sec- 
emd to the left froiii Clirist; starts for¬ 
ward and carries the c^c with him from 
the outer part toward the inner. .\t each 
side the action is subdued, but under¬ 
goes a crescendo to\^a^d the center. l*"i- 
nally, at that point Leonardo contrasts 
the quiet fonn of Christ witli the agi¬ 
tation elsewhere, and isolates film vi^ 
nally from tlie figures of tlic apostles 
overlapping one another, lliis equilat¬ 
eral triangle of Christ foenscs attention 
on itself, and piirficularly on its apex, 
die head of Christy IHs light face sur¬ 
rounded by dark hair is itself contrasted 
fo the light biickground- 
FnrtliennorCp tire l^st Supper til us- 
trates Leonardo's second definition of 
the pur|5€>sc of painting: namel}v that 
the greatest pin ting is that wliieh 
through the motions of the body re¬ 
veals tliL- feelings of the soul. He adt iscs 
pinters to study deaf-mutes to learn the 
expressi\e possibilities of gesture. Leo¬ 


nardo has characteriKcd cadi individual 
as iiuicli by his action as by bis face. To 
facilitate this, he chooses the dramatic 
moment at the Last Suppr, the instant 
after Christ Kiid. One of you shall be- 
trav me!' I'o Christ, this truth was sad* 
but no occasion for surprise. Its effec t 
oil the aiDOJitlcs. however, startling: 
so sudden an atvnoimeenicnt of a traitor 
in their loyal group was prfectly cal¬ 
culated to expose their several natures. 
To the right of Christ, St. James Major 
draws back with outstretched anns to 
deprecate the ptijssibility of such das- 
tardy. Next to him, St. Philip leans for¬ 
ward, his hands pressed to his bosom to 
assure Christ of his deiotion. Behind 
them both, starting fonvard from the 
outer group but by his action brought 
nearer the center than St. James, is St. 
Thomas. He has been called ‘doubting 
1 homas’; bis instinct would be to ques¬ 
tion Christ’s accuracy, to ask for proof 
as though to argue the pchiit, against 
the Master Himself if need l>c. 

Lo the left of Christ, St, Jotiiip the 
beloved disciple, thinks only of the 
tragedv and slump away From Christ 
as though alxmt to swrson, Tlie action 
of St. John and St, James, by isolating 
Christ, 5y^llbo1i^^cs that within a few 
bouTS His closest followers will desert 
Him. 'Ihen St. Peter starts forward tfr 
ward ChrisL his head appearing next to 
St, John''s. man of action, St, Peter 
is angered at this disclosure: with never 
a thought that it might be himself, he 
proposes to discover the \illaiii and to 
avert the disaster by direct action. One 
alone, besides Christ, knows the mean- 
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ing. Judas, having a giiilh' conscience, 
feds himself exposed, llis figure is tense; 
avr'anc cjf danger, his emotions find their 
way thTough liis fingers to strangle the 
mone\' liag in Ins hand. SymbolicalH\ 
loo, Judas drau^ away from Christy his 
elbow upsets the salt, and, as he turns 
away from the light, his face alone of 
all the arMJStlcs is in shadow'. Finally» 
the other ap>ostles^ less vivid in the Gos¬ 
pels^ arc grouj^cd toward the ends of tlic 
table; their gestures reveal agitaticjii^ 
doubt of Christ's meaning, or whether 
they have heard IThn aright. Its dra¬ 
matic intensih’ and its pictorial uiiih 
explain whv this painting has been from 
the moment of its execution the most 
famous version of the Last Supper, ft 
has become the measure by which wc 
gauge the success of other treatments^ 
the last word on this theme. 

A third pillar of Leonardo’s fame is 
the Madonna and St, ,\nnc [fig, 2zg), 
probably executed early in the sixteentb 
eentiiTX', If the Madonna of the Rocks 
be a summary of the fifteenth ccntLiry^ 
the St. Anne is a prediction of the High 
KenaLssancC^ Indeed, the St. Aimc is 
the ftigh Renaissance. J’he figures aban¬ 
don the slendernc’ss Leonardo had pie- 
ferred earlier in favor of mass aud muii^ 
imienta 1 it)\ St, Anne's feet point to the 
left, her hips are froiilah but her hctid 
faces to the right; the axis of the hcxlv 
has turned through go degrees. 1 hat 
torsion of the body, C“4lkd coutmppmto, 
produces teusi^m within the figure and 
gives to it balanced movement. Since 
the Madonna sits in her mother's lap 
and reaches doi,VTiw ard to Christ and the 


lamb^ the figures create a pyramid. 11ie 
outlines of this gCDiiietric sha[x:: are 
con stantly tejjca ted, Tlie on tstrefehed 
arms of the Madonna and of Christ, the 
lamb's Ixxl}', and the line of St, .\nne's 
shoiildcTS and her glance, parallel one 
side of the pvramid; they are balanced 
bv the lamb’s feet, the torso of the 
donna and of Clin'sh ^nd the legs of St. 
Anne. Carried tlirongh vvitls the com¬ 
pleteness and intellcctiiahtv of a inath- 
ematical propcisition. this tvpc of com- 
positiu]i renppe;irs in many Raphael 
Ntadoniias^ and the reliance on geoni- 
etrv' remains constant throngli the first 
generation of tlie sixteenth ccntnfy. 

"^riie most celebrated example of LeO' 
t^ardo's ty|3e is the Mona Lisa, a por¬ 
trait of the Neaixjlitan wife of Frati- 
cxiscu del Gioenndo. She had been sad¬ 
dened by the loss of children* and it is 
said that Leonardo employed mnsicians 
tf» charm a wnii smile to her lips. Many 
have praised the lx:anty and tinstery of 
Mona Lisa; others have found her repel¬ 
lent; bill one proof of her power lies in 
the strength of people's react ions to 
her. Xn conni’ion portrait eonld provoke 
so much comment, \\^hether one likes 
Mona Lisa as a person is unimixirtatU- 
fn this jxiinting, I.eonardo demonstrates 
his power of draftsmanship, his abilih' 
to create fonii;, bis analytical grasp of 
cbaractCT, his accuracy in natural ob- 
jeets^ and his fertility in coiujjositioii. 
I'hese matters establish his ^xisition in 
the Inston^ of art. 

If Micbebngelo's range of interest.^ 
hardly com|:Kircd with Leonardo's versii- 
tility* his output in sculpture^ painting. 


LEONAUDO 



359, Leonardo da Vinci (14^2-1^19) ,\J[jii/onTMj dnJ $1, Anne Paris, 3t 
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architecture, and literature vvas greater. 
During his long life (1475-15^), he 
accomplished colossal tasks in each of 
the major arts, A giant in spirit, Michel¬ 
angelo Buonarroti was plmically small, 
and his inLsfortunes darkened his al* 
ready somber disposition. In him a deep 
Christianity' worked in opposition to his 
pagan love of beaut}' in the body, lie 
saw his belos'cd Italy become a little* 
groimd of nations tnirbaious to liim, and 
Ids native Florence, nomiirally a repub¬ 
lic in his youth, converted into a ducliy. 
Moreover, he had to w'ork for the very 
men who subverted Florentine lilrcrt}', 
the later Medici, and for ecclesiastics 
wJio rt-eie to blame for the religious 
lethargy of the Church in the early six¬ 
teenth ccnturj'. His personal misfor- 
tuncs must be added to these—the im- 
^vorthinoss of his brothers and sisters 
and their children, to uhom Michelan¬ 
gelo Was, iievertljclcss, generous; and his 
inability to complete his project for the 
romb of Julius II, which proved a thorn 
in his side for decades. 

Though he learned to paint under 
Ghirlandaio, Michelangelo studied an- 
ticjuc sculpture in the Medici eoncetions 
and considered himself prfmarilv a 
sculptor, '['he subject of the Piela in St. 
Peter s (fig. 350) is tragic; nowhere ha\'e 
the lassitude of death and its pathos 
found more sympathy than in tliis ro 
strained group. The Madonna's sorrow 
is idealized in her face, and echoed in 
the sobriety of the broad folds of her 
costume. These polished surfaces retain 
something of the fifteenth-century spirit, 
hut the High Renaissance mass of the 
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py'ramid forms the basis of the composi¬ 
tion and compels compactness in the 
group, Michelangelo alters norma] pro¬ 
portions to suit his needs; through his 
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hide for csisrcssion. In this case, Christ, 
though an adult male, is made smaller 
in mass thati the Madonna on whose 
lap Me lies, m order not lo appear to 
crush her, or to destroy the pyramid of 
the group. 

His colossal David (fig. 251) was 
earned a few years later from a block 
of stone that had been abandoned hy 
earlier sculptors. Michelangelo again 
shows his preference for inarblc; his gl>T> 
tie instinct contras Is with the plastic 
quality of most fifteenth-ceivtiiw work. 
Mis love of sheer size op[Mses the 
smaller scale of the early Renaissance. 
The body attests Michclangelo^s thor¬ 
ough knowledge of anatomy. Its power¬ 
ful strucluTe* its features, and the veins 
and sinews of arms and hands are real¬ 
istic in detail only- 'riiese forms arc se¬ 
lected and, under the influence of the 
antique, given breadth so that they may 
be in Fused with his titanic personal en- 
ergj'. Michelangelo does not copy a hu¬ 
man body; the head and the right hand 
are enlarged for e^xpression. Tlic pose, 
particularly that of the right arm, is 
similar to that carved by Donatello on 
Lo Zucconc (fig. igg). Like the Renaiv 
sance ilself, Michelangelo's David has 
grown to maturih'; he is presen led as 
older than the bcsbknown fiftccnlh-ccn- 
tim \ ersions of the hero by Donatello 
(fig. 19S) and N^errocchio. Where they' 
had imagined David triumphant after 
the fight, Michelangelo presents him 
grim with determination before the bab 
tie, as though such intensity were in¬ 
herent in the sculptor himself. 
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whole career, he is the master of the 
figure^ wliich in his hands becomes a ve- 


232. Michdangri*:* (1^75-156.^5 Bound SLd^'is 
(15151 Lovinv. Baris. Marble, 7^5'' high. 
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Michelajigclo (1475-1564) Twiifi of Giulistto dc’ AfiiKfict (1511-54) New Saemty, Sau 
Ltiren^o^ Morence. Marble. GiuiianD 5*8' high. 


llicse examples belong to the begin¬ 
ning of Nfichelangelo's caiocr. The fig¬ 
ures designed for the Tomb of J ulius I [ 
come ffom his niaturih'. Because of the 


cuTtailment of that project, the so- 
called Bound Slave ( fig. 23:}, which w^th 
its uiiEtiishcd companion pieces ssmi- 
bollzcd the realm of tuiturc as conceived 
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in Neoplatonic philqsopliy, disso¬ 
ciated from the final design* Here 
Michelangelo applies contrapposlo to 
sculpture; this powerful figure stni^lcs 
not against an outAV’ard adversary but 
within himself, muscle against muscle, 
the torture of a spirit, 'l lie completed 
tomb in San Pietro in Vincoli is the 
merest fragment of ?^riclic 3 aiigclo's con¬ 
ception. The Moses, its most imj^ortant 
statue, is terrific; possibly lie had just 
returned with the tables of the law un¬ 
der Ills arm to find that the Israelites 
had forsaken Jehovah: he rosc^ and in 
anger threw dow n and broke the tablets. 
Micticlangelo^s figure has the full Old 
Testament eiiergjv that expression of 


unmea sured wi! I, h f ichcla n gelcsqnc 

power and anger, called tembUti^. 

Tlic Medici Tombs, for which Mi¬ 
chelangelo designed the naw sacristy of 
San Lorenzo in Florence, commeriiorate 
Giiihano, the Duke of Nemours, and 
Lorenzo, the Duke of Urbino. Each 
contains three figures, a seated man in 
a niche above, and a pair of nudes re¬ 
clining on the s^TCijphagus below. The 
seated figures ma}' be portraits, but if so 
they are gencialized; they symbolize in 
the Tomb of Giiiliano (fig. the 
active life, and in the Tomb of Lorenzo, 
the contemplative life. The nudes be¬ 
low', perhaps suggested b}' a h^inii of 
St. Ambrose to St, Lawrence, represent 



Michc]3iigt;]o {1475-1564) .Vigftf, Tomb of Ciullano dc' Mcdid (1521-54) New Saensty, 
Sail Lorenzo. I'lcjieiice, Marble. G'4'long 
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SH- ^fiehclall|^.■ 1 ^ 111475^1564) OfAftcn of Man, Siitirn; Cliaw). Vatican, Rome (iwS-izl 
iTtlSiKt, e. fi'X 17', 


four times of day: in the Tomb of Lo- 
reiiKo. Dawn and Twilight, and in that 
of Ginliano, Night (fig. 2^4) and Dav. 
ITiis epic conception is matched by the 
design and c.'tceutioii. Tiie arebitcctiiral 
setting is airangcd to afford a pattern 
of light and shade rather than to follow 
any laws of arcliitcctnre. Michelangelo 
makes np his own law's and thus be¬ 
comes tlie founder of the Baroque 
style. 

In tlie Night, Michelangelo releases 
his energj' and sense of movement in 
^ulptuTc. This tortured body, writhing 
in her dream, reficets Michelangelo's 
dismay and disgust at the condition of 
the world, and particularly of Florence, 


bereft of liberty. Nevertheless, sculptural 
compactness persists. The original pris¬ 
matic shape of tlie block is recalled by 
one arm thrown across the figure and 
bv the crossed legs: these force the eye 
to travel from front to back or from 
bottom to top. Parts of these figures are 
unfinished, the chisel marks still visible 
in the stone, The pressure of other com¬ 
missions compelled Michelangelo to 
abandon tlie project before it was com¬ 
pleted. Ill the early Picta all the sur¬ 
faces are finished, and in the Night also, 
which suggests that had lie had time 
he would have provided the same polish 
on all the other figures. 

His most famous production in paint- 
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iiig is the barrel vault of the Sistiiie 
Chapel ill the Vatican, cxccntctl under 
protest between 150S and 1512. Iliiinks 
io his training with Ghirlandaio, Mi¬ 
chelangelo was proficient in the leeli- 
niqncs of painting, especially in fre.sco, 
but he affected to despise the art as fit 
only for women. He believed that liis 
enenhes had forced this coniniission on 
hini to discredit him. The jnrrjcCt was 
colossal, and needed a gigantic imagina¬ 
tion to solve it. The ]iSnc main panels, 
four large ones alternating with five 
stnaller scenes, recoil lU the story of the 
Creation and hall of Man down to the 
Flood and the Drunkenness of Koah. 
They are framed in painted architec- 
lure, Twelic immense figures, five sibyls 
and se^en prophets^ flank the five 
smaller scenes or find space at cither 
end of the \ault. In the remaining areas, 
Michelangelo painted other Bible char' 
aetcTs, and unified the whole w-ith deen- 
ratine nudes, ]Kjrclied on the painted 
architecture to soften its lines and to 
afford Ira risitions. 

Michelangelo adopts a ligliter enlor 
scheme in the center to call attention 
to the principal panels, since the eye 
seeks an area in higher values, A eharae- 
teristic scene, the Creation of Man (fig, 
235), d^spla\2^ Michelangelo’s eomplete 
relmiice 011 the figure, LandsKipe is re¬ 
duced to a niininvum^ Adam lies on the 
earth, wliieh is important only as a snp- 
pirt and background for the mam JC' 
hovah with his angels floats through the 
heaveiTs, to inspire life in the new- 
formed man by the hare approach of his 
finger, Adam lotjks back toward his 


Maker reluctantly, as though he rcnl- 
iz-es that life invokes tribulation, ’t wo 
centuries before Giotto had established 
the ideal of form as the goal of the Flor¬ 
entine school. Michelangelo reaches 
that goal, IIis figures are massive; they 
speak to the mind through the sense of 
touch; their weight might be estimated 
accurately. And yet Jehovah can drift 
through the .sky without seeming im- 
possible. 1lie superb ,\dam demon¬ 
strates Michelangelo's ideal of the body, 
lie turns easily, his muscles ripphiig, 
wWh each mass selected and amplified 
to enhaiiLe the effect, The artist is so 
familiar with anatomy that the luidy 
becomes a language to him; he does 
not copy figures, he creates them, 

'the Jeremiah (fig, 236) illustrates 
Michelangelo’s love of poiver. Such a 
patriarch seems worthy of a great re¬ 
ligion, It liiui been well said that these 
prophets must lie immense l>eeausc of 
the weight of thought they' carry, llig 
tragic cliaracter of Jeremiah must have 
been congenial to this artist; into it he 
lias poured his own distress at the con¬ 
dition of the worlds and his own lamen¬ 
tation oicr the state of the CliuTeh, 

J ho decorative nudes (fig. 237) bind 
these larger elements together. Many at¬ 
tempts 3 ia\e been made to discover 
some allegory in tliese figures. These 
athletic ynuths are powerful, Michelan¬ 
gelo thinks instinetivelv in terms of the 
male figure. Fien when the subfcct de¬ 
mands the female form, as in the sibyls, 
or in the sculpture on the Medici 
t ombs, he tends to endow it with the 
physique wc as.sr^iatc with manliDod, 


Plate III 



Fia An^lico Coronaricii of fftf ViVjgirt. 

USizi, Florence. Tempera on wood. 



PicTO della France$ca (1416-^1) 
Fedcfi^ da MonUfehro. U^izip 
noicnce. Tempcira m wood. 
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The varietv^ of these in.idc5 is amazing, ten thousand figures and had never re- 
Michelangelo boasted that in sculpt ore^ pea ted himself. One can believe it, since 
paintingp and drawing he had created the figure is limitless in its possibilities 



136. Mrclickngclo (1^^7^-15164) fcreimah. Si^Hoc CKiipcfp Vatican p Rome (1508-1 i) Ftesco, 
Cr9^1ii5h. 
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and can be u^d to express the epic na- tinned lo the Sistsne Chapel to paiiit 
tnre of hb imagination. the Last |udgiiieiit on the end 

Thirt)' }cars latei, Michelangelo re- This Mannetist (p, 522) composition. 



i|7. McchclaTii^lo (1475-1561) DecoTHihe Figure, Chapet, \^aticaii, Rome ( i 508-11) 

r-n.'STO, c. 













MICHELANGELO - HAPliAKt 


Clirist enclosed in a parenthesis of fig¬ 
ures, h confusing. Masshe as the char¬ 
acters are, they arc small in com prison 
to the total area. Even Lhongh com¬ 
bined in groups* so large a cicsigti can¬ 
not succeed with only small ckiuents. 
By that time^ Michchingdo had become 
embitiered at liis, and Italy's, misfon 
tunes, lie has lost none of his power, 
but the o^ggemted might of tlicse Gg- 
ures defeats itself, and the result loses 
the grandeur of the ceiling. Ifis Aision 
of the end of tlie world is hardly Chris' 
tiaii. Michelangelo conceives the Sav¬ 
iour as He retnnis on tlic dav of v^Tath 
lo Eiiirl humanity to perdition, urged on 
by nahed saints around him* Sober as 
is tlic ceihng, its \ie\v of man retains a 
youthf[il hop of redemption, but the 
L^iit Judgment is hopless, sinister, 
vengefnh riic power of the ceiling has 
turned to ^elieinencc, the movement to 
strain, the sorrow to billemess* 'Die 
Last ludgiiieiil has not the clarity or the 
Universality of the eeiling; 

I lie times had ehangCfl too. No pro¬ 
test was raised in 151:^ against the 
nudes on the ceiling of this ppal 
chapel, but in 1541 Michelangelo 
absurdly accused of immoraiitv in so 
leprescnliiig the sacred characters, and 
^11,% asked to clothe these Ggures. Mi¬ 
chelangelo refused. His follower, Dan- 
icle da V^oltcrra^ was engaged lo drape 
Michelangelo's characters, and v^'as 
promptly nicknamed tJie ^breeches' 
maker,' 

Michchiiigcio^s iiifluenee could not 
but Ixr immense. So titanic a Ggurc was 
hound lo start a fashion, ITis pwer 
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aroused a taste for ,simihir GgnrC?iy but 
the secret of Michelangelo's grc'atncss 
does not reside in his heavih’ muscled 
men and women. Such cxtentals might 
be copied, but the^e forms become ef¬ 
fective only when they are imbued with 
a titanic spirit, and with the epic poetry 
of N t ieh ela 11 gelo's ua to re—someth i 1 ig 
that could not be imitated* A Bandi- 
nelli in seul|)tLire becomes ludicrous in 
his mcptitiide. The l>oiiil>ast of the Mi 
ehelangelcsqnc pinters is tiresome, but 
the inadequaty of his sncecssors high¬ 
lights the genius of Midiclaugclo. 

A more complete contrast of tempra- 
ment than that between Michelangelo 
and Raphael would be hard to imag¬ 
ine. Raphael (520] was the soul 
and dcGntlioit of geniality. His nibanitv 
w-as bound to make liim pujjiilar among 
his eontCmjKJrarics, \Miere Miehclan- 
gelo was venerated. Rajjhae! was loved. 
Jf Leonardo foretold the modern spirit, 
and if Michelangelo's fervent Christi¬ 
anity recalled the Middle Ages, Raphael 
was wholly of his owji day. 1 le Ijorrowed 
from many, from Periigino^ Pintnitie- 
chio, Leonardo, and Fra BartoloinTuorn 
but he so fused their contrihntions with 
Ins Own manner that they iK'eanic \\i$ 
Own, sublimaferL personalizcch and pr- 
feeted to his purposes* 'I'he only artist 
from whcjin Raphael could not borrow' 
with impimih' was Mielielaiigelo. 'Jlieir 
spirits were too divergent; the pw-er 
and tragedy of Mielielaiigelo w-cre im¬ 
possible for the siinnv nature of Raph¬ 
ael lo absorb, and his worst failures 
were caused by his attempts to imitate 
Michelangchi's power. 
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^ 3 . Raphael (143^-1520) Afacfonpid de/ Ciirtle/lino {1505-6! Uffizi, Fltpantx. s 






RAPirAfX 


p; 


Born ill Urbino, his early work 
the influence of Perugina in the ^inict 
figures^ as well as in the idyllic landscape 
of Umbria. Had Raphael died in 1504, 
he would have been an attractive minor 
master. In that year, he nioicd to Flor 
ence, where he met the progressive at 
mosphere of the iiietTopohs. This gave 
him a feeling for structure and a tuon- 
uincntality absent froin his earlier man- 
hut Raphael welded them to his 
own modesty of expression. During the 
next four s'cars a series of Madonnas 
came from his brush that have made 
his name rememlicrcd. I'hc Madonna 
del Cardelliiio (fig, r^jS) is named from 
the fiiieli brought to Christ hy St. John, 
The color is strong, fresh, and clear; the 
dark blue and red of the MadmiTia^s 
costume contrast with the light blue 
sky and green grass, ''I’he lancistapc re¬ 
tains the peace of Umbria: young trees 
break into leaf nnder a fair sky: aeenratc 
in its details, the scene has tlie serenity 
of a morning in spring. Some trace of 


the pvTamidal arrangement, borrowed 
from Leonardo's Madonna and St. 
Aime (fig, ^39but the Raphael is less 
elaborate and less intellectual as a study 
in design; here is the same contrapposto, 
but not so insistent, Raphael subordi¬ 
nates scientific interests, movement, 
and power to admit more fully his sweet 
but ncfver cloying spirit. 

Later, after he moved to Rome, 
Raphael [Minted the Sistinc Madonna. 
1*hc intimacy of this painting i$ con¬ 
sequent on tlie motive, wdiich allows 
ttie Madonna to approach the spec¬ 
tator down a path of clouds com- 
poised of the heads of cherubim, llie 
composition is again geometricak a 
rhomboid with the head of the Ma¬ 
donna at its apes, the figures of St. Six¬ 
tus, from whom the painting is named, 
and St. Barbara at its sides, and two 
clicndis resting on their anus at its base, 
1 'hc open-eved Madonna has not the 
modest} of his iKSt blorcntine exanv 
pies, and its intimacy invobes ihciit- 
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z^q. Raphael (14^3-1 ^20) fid/t/au’wre Ccts^ 
fi^ione i i;i6} LouvrCp Paris. z^S'" v 


tclicctiia! power. Siinpler is the pnrtrait 
of Bald^ssare Castiglionc (fig. 259)^ au¬ 
thor of lltc Boot nf the Courtier, a book 
of etiquette of hi? cla>, Gistiglmue was 
3 gciitkiiian and a friend of the artist, 
and never did Raphael compose 3 more 
S}Tnp3thetic portrait. The color scheme 
in black and gray contradicts the bril¬ 
liant color of many fiftcenth-centuii 
portraits. Male fashions sobered down 
at this hmc: the costume 1$ rich with¬ 
out ostcii tat ion—'Costly thv liabit a s 
thy purse ma} buy, but not expressed in 
fancy, rich not gaudy/ Castiglionc. like 
Polonius. might have said. That quiet 
restraint suited Raphael. 

*[ he greatest of Raphaers uiidertak- 
ings are the decorations of the X^atienn 


StanzCj four rooms of moderate size. 
The first to be executed is the Stanza 
clcUa Scgnatiira, whose paintiiigs are al¬ 
most entirely from Rapliael's o\nn band. 
Next come in order the Stanza d'tiLlio- 
doro, the Stanza del Incendio del Borgo, 
and finally the Sala di Costantino, 
Tlicsc show more and more of his 
pupils^ work, until in the last the execu¬ 
tion at least is wholly by Iiis students. 
Raphael concci\cs the Stanza or Cam¬ 
era della Segnatura as a ehanibcr of the 
faculties, with subjects that reflect the¬ 
ology-, philosophy, poetiy, and ]urisprii- 
dcnce on the four walls. A rich ceiling 
includes allegorical figures corresponding 
to the paintings bdoi.v. The School of 
Athens (fig. Z40) is a symposium of 
classic philo^opliy. In the center ;f;taiid 
the figures of Plato, t^nrying the 
rinweua, and Aristotle with his Ethics, 
as the foiintaiiihcad!i of ancient thought. 
To the left of Plato. Socrates argues 
Some proj^>s^itioii with a group of foh 
lowers. Diogcties sprawls on the steps^ 
wliilc among tlic characters in the fore- 
ground can be identified Pvthagoms 
v^'ith his mathematical table. Euelid 
drawing a geometric figure, Ptolemy and 
Zoroaster as astronomeTS, Not onlv does 
the iiiclusiDii of these figures testifv to 
an extensive knowledge of the past, but 
the way that they arc coneciicd has the 
breadth and idealism of classic times. 

I hese jjatriarchtrl characters, elad in 
large draperic's and massive iii form, 
achieve moniiTneiitalih’. Tlie spirit of hu¬ 
manism 1110re than its externals flows 
through this conception, even in its 
architecture, wlhch reflects Bf am ante's 
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Raphad School of Aihcjn (150S-13) Camcm ddb Segnattira, Vatican, 

Rejiik. Fr«cOr 18' sc 26 '. 


scheme for St. Peter's, itself strongly 
classie. 

In this composition Raphael reaches 
his cleafcfit expression of spee as an ck' 
nicnt in design. ^V1th perfect assurance 
he orgaivizcs his arrangement in three 
dime ns ions: the figures create a ring or 
horseshoe, opn in the foreground, to 
guide the c\c atoinid the group, Ihe 
architecture defines the space SO that 
it becomes ill most tangible. In spite of 
tlic rao\CTnent ^vithin this volume, tlie 
syinnictT\- of tlie whole design estab¬ 
lishes a feeling of repose. Individual fig¬ 
ures have possibilities of action, but the 
design is quiet, its nionuinental equilib¬ 
rium created by each part Ic^aitcd in its 


appiintcd place, '['his clarity, eomplcte- 
ness, and assurance are the essence oE 
the High Renaissance in Rome. 

While Leonardo^ Michelangelo, and 
Raphael fulfil led the destiny of the 
High Renaissance in Florence and 
Rome, an analogous but modified de¬ 
velopment took pbec in \knice. Tliis 
citv, wealthy through its trade with the 
East, had acquired a semi-Oriental 
richness, an exotic Eta^-or unique in Italy. 
Although its painting during the fif- 
tee nth centur}', like Florentine, had 
been predominantly religious^ the \knc- 
tian attitude toward flic subject in the 
sixteenth century became more secular; 
In spite of some masterpieces of reli- 
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241 r GiQT^oni^ [c. 1478^1510) Tfte Tempest S^aia/jw? GiovdaiijJli; Vetii«. 1%** 1 


gifjiis painting, such as 'ritian's A.SMimp- 
\ion of the V^irginp it is liard to imagine 
a Fra Angdico or a Raphael in Venice. 
The Venetians were attracted to splen- 
dor of costume, to da^wratc architec¬ 


ture, to luxuriant physical Ivpes, and 
above all to color. 

They adopt the Flemish oil medium, 
but modify it in the direction of mod¬ 
ern practices, and thus dcielop a tech- 
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ilique aj^propriatc to thcif painterly ap- 
proadir While they still underpaint 
Hicir canvases^ building tlicm up lajcr 
by layer with senit-lransparciit glazes, 
they think in terms of the briislL The 
Florentines ne^ct uiiderslood this point 
of view, rhe Tuscan arlisls design their 
paintings in terms of drawing in black 
and white; during the fifteenth and 
earlier centuries in terms of delineation; 
and later in tcniis of fonn drawing in 
light and shade; but eolor is subordinale 
ill a composition worked out vvitli the 
pencil. With sncb a historythe looser 
Venetian dtawiiig witlr a brush is bound 
to se*cni to the FloreiiUnes an indica¬ 
tion of incompetence, whereas in real- 
it)' it is a different method and one 
mueh closer to later painting. Venetian 
paintings rely on their color^ which 
bears the same basic relation to the 
school of Venice that form docs to the 
norentinc school. 

riic ixrinter w^ho inttoduced tlic later 
st)'le is Giorgione da Castelfranco (c. 
1478-1510), liis short career pTfxluccd 
only a small number of canvases. The 
basis for a discussion of Giorgione's 
paintings is tbeTempest (fig. 24i)^Tlie 
painting has also been named the Sob 
dier and the C>'psy, and .Adrastus and 
Ilypsipbile. All these titles are modern. 
Some definite subject alw'ays existed for 
earlier paintings; an incident from the 
life of some minor saint may not be 
recognizedp but it b clearly a specifie in¬ 
cident that the artist bad in mind. In 
the Tempest, the illustrative purpose of 
the painting is niinimized. Tlie subject 


as such Ixtonics of less impjrtancc be¬ 
cause the painting deals with mood. 
The soldier and the woman nursing her 
child have no obvious connection. The}" 
do not even look at one another; their 
appearance $uggests day-dreaming in a 
moment of idleness. 

Tlie landscape^ too, and its relation 
lo the figures have changed. Through- 
oul the fifteciUii centurvj paintecs cs- 
|xriniented with landscape as a baet 
ground. The figures had 1 >ecn dominant:, 
and vvere painted at a large scale in the 
foreground, where they were prom incut 
in the composition. Here they occupy 
but a fraction of the |xiinting. They are 
not in the foreground; the landscape 
,surfounds tlienv a<id a bush send$ up 
its shoots in front of the nursing 
motliCT. \'^'htrc- previous artists bad 
placed their figures On the landscape, 
Giorgione puts his in the landscape. 
The scene itself has altered. In place 
of the quiet, suimy, and panoramic 
landscapes of a Ferugino^ the Venetian 
prefers a tlumdcrstorm with its dark 
elouds ripped by lightning. He intro¬ 
duces ruins not for their archaeological 
interest, but for their pictorial qualities. 
His trees grow in the foreground as well 
as in the background, and therefore 
onlv the trunks of some of them find 
space within the frame. In short, this 
landscai>e paints a mood appropriate to 
the figures. All these considerations in¬ 
dicate that the point of view toward 
painting has ehanged; a visual and emo¬ 
tional approach has replaced the it^tcl- 
lectualism of the Florentine tradition. 
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This alternate emphosis is neither better 
nor worse than the Florentine; it is dif¬ 
ferent, and calls for 0 new type of appre¬ 
ciation. 

■['lie Madonna of Caste!franco, the 
principal altarpicee in the principal 
church of Ciorgionc^s native village, is 
called by Rush in the most beautiful 
painting in existence. Though the com¬ 
position is synnnetrical;^ like the fif¬ 
teen th-centtiry designs, the Madonna 
and Childs elevated on a pedestal, form 
the apex of a triangle completed by the 
fulMeiigth figures of Saints Lilscralc 
and Francis. As in the 'rempe^vt, these 
figures arc introspective, a pecnliaritj' of 
Giorgionc^s. St. Francis ga^es at the 
ground^ and if St. Libcralc lotjks out of 
the picture, his eyes seem to see noth- 
ing. 

ilistorically, Giorgione's Venus ffig. 


is significant as the finst c.xample 
of the reclining nude female figure in 
Western painting, a motive exploited 
since then bv almost cven^ important 
painter. The landscape, as in the Tem¬ 
pest, creeps out to the picture plane to 
enclose the figure, live leaves^ sod, and 
rocks arc dear, but are not scientific ot 
iiiieroseopic. I'he painter sweeps them 
in boldh'; his brush leaves a band where 
one color merges with another. The out¬ 
lines of the figure in the landscape show 
this penumbra, l ive ide^dized Ventis is 
sensuous but not sensual; the surfaces 
of her body melt into one another un¬ 
til the form looks as thougli it bad been 
poured Out On the landscape. I'his con¬ 
ception marks the aenic of lyrical visions 
of the human figure, asleep in an idyllic 
setting, 

Giorgione and I'itlan were fellow 



241. Gbigionc (c. 147S-151&) Virniis (c. i5o3-io) Museum. Dresden. =* '^Y- 
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pupils of Giovanni Bdliii], but Titian 
(576)^ although a year older 
than Giorgione^ v^'as influenced by him. 
During almost a century of production, 
this grand old man of Venetian paint¬ 
ing passed Ml rough several modifier- 
Uons of style. With an eye to his per¬ 
sonal comfoTtp hut with a miserly eager¬ 
ness^ Titian begged for sinecures and 
pensions from the stale and from 
princes who patronized him. These posi¬ 
tions freed him of financial worries, 
though no painter of his ability in the 
sixteenth century would l^avc gone itn- 
rccognizcd. Fe\v artists have ever snb- 
feeted their o^vii work to more strin¬ 
gent criticism. On completing a can\'as, 
Titian might set it aside till the first 
ardor of cteatioii had faded^ and later 
re-examine it as though it had l>ecn 
painted bv Iris worst enemy. Any de¬ 
fects might then be remedied, and pos¬ 
sibly the criticism and revision might 
be repeated several times. Such rework' 
ing conmionlv blurs the freshness of the 
original, but Titian avoided this too. 
As a result, his greatest canvases con¬ 
tain a balance and serciitt}% classic iia 
the broadest sense of the term. 

Giovanni Bellini had popularized 
half-leiigth Madonnas seated behind a 
parapet against a curtain. Titian ampli' 
fied this t}pe in his early Madonna of 
the Cherries (Plate iv, facing p. 501)^ 
The Sumptuous contrast of the Ma¬ 
donna's orange and blue costume 
against the red brocaded curtain and 
blue sky show the Venetian colorist tra¬ 
dition at its best 

By 1518, the date of the Assump 
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2Titian (1477-1576) AjsnumpUoti of the 
Virgin (1516-iB) Santa Maria Gloriosa 
Fiarii Vtnicsr. 12*6'' x 11^9'"- 


tion of the \^irgin (fig. 243), Titian had 
outgrown tlic hiHucncc of Giovanni 
Bellini, and had so digested his borrow¬ 
ings from Giorgione that they no longer 
betrayed their sonree. Thus, at the age 
of forty-one, Titian reached his early 
maturit}'. The painting glow^s with the 
gplden tonality associated with ^^cnc- 
tian art. The local colors are strong, but 
a superposed translucent yello^vish glaze 
draws them together, as would a golden 
haze. Like the High Renaissance paint- 
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ings of Florence and Rome, the compo¬ 
sition has a geometric basis, a circle sup¬ 
ported on a horizontal base. The head 
of the Madonna marks die center of a 
circle composed of the frame and the 
flight of child angels. The Madonna^s 
followers look iipvi^Td or raise their 
armsj by glance and gesture they visuallv 
join ivjth the upper part, while their 
compact mass sersTS as a pedestal for 
the ciTcle. 

This dramatic conception repeals 


the temperamental difference between 
Giorgione and Titian. To Titian, the 
Assumption is the moment of the Ma¬ 
donna's triumph; naturally her friends 
are c^^nbe^ant. Had Giorgione attempted 
ihh problem, he might have supposed 
that the follow^ers of the Madonna 
would feel some pangs at their personal 
loss. Such a possibility could ne^er oc¬ 
cur to Titian. It would be involved; it 
could not but confuse the main tbemc, 
and should not be considered. Like the 



244, Titian (1477^1 576) Bacchus and Aikdne (152^) National GaUciy, London. x 
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245 . Titian (J477"‘57®) Young En^iihtmn Florence. j'S* s j. 


Raphsiel Madonnas, Titian’s Assinnp- teenth-oentnr)' painters of mythology 
tion has become die standard for that could. His interpretation is vigorous, 
subject, figures robust and physical. 

Titian imagines Bacchus and Ariadne Tliey need no archaeological attributes 
(fig, 244} as none of the various fif* because their lusty spirit is that of 
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Mount Oh'mpus. Titian catches the 
fundamental quality of clu&sic m^ths^ a 
sensuous ideal of physical perfectioiL 
Therefore* he discards his predecessor's 
display of humanism. The eom|3osition 
abandons symmetw; if Bncelms is nearly 
on the axis of the design^ the lonch- fig¬ 
ure of .Ariadne on the left is enough to 
balance tlie boisterous Bacchic band 
who stumble out of the woods to the 
right. Sueli a design gives a deceptive 
appearance of the accidental TiirEUigh 
out the canvas Titian repeats forms and 


shapes for hamiunv; thus, though the 
unity of the comp)sition is evident at a 
giance, the means of its accomplish¬ 
ment arc not. 

In addition to his masterj^ of mytho¬ 
logical and religious paintings. Titian is 
one of the great [xirtraitists of all time. 
The Young Englishman (Eg* 245), 
sometimes identified as the Duke of 
Norfolk, is dressed in sober black, re- 
lie ved only by the golden chain around 
his neck. The design is: reduced to three 
spots of light against a dark ]:>ackgroiind. 



- 4 ^ Titian (1477-1576) Ra^ of Europa [1559) F^Jiiiray Court, Boston, j'lo" x 6'^". 
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the lica<l and the hvo hands. T!irough 
an adfustmciit of size, shape, and em¬ 
phasis, these accents establish equilib¬ 
rium. So economical a composition 
eliminates every tionesscntial, and con¬ 
centrates all on the man. Moreover, 
1‘itiaii so discusses the character of his 
sitter tliat one feels him to be an in di¬ 
vidual. Titian draws on his canvas not 
only a face bnt also a personal itj’. 

llicsc jiaintiiigs arc High Renaissance 
in spirit- though contemporary^ the 
Pesaro Madonna foretells a change in 
the point of view, 'I’hc plane of the 
coinnins recedes into the design, as do 
the planes of the figures. Serenity and 
repose give way to the dynamic and in¬ 
complete, a foretaste of the fntiiTc; bnt 
its promises were not to be fulfilled for 
some decades. 

By about 15.J5, another change modi¬ 
fied Titiairs style. He was then sixty- 
eight, an age when most men liavc 
either died or retired. Tlic Rape of Eu- 
ropa (fig. 2.^6) is looser in handling 
than Titian's earlier worl:; it testifies to 
a decline of interest in detail coupled 
with an increased concern with the 
whole. Details arc su^csted rather than 
defined. The pigment is spread broadly 
over the c^invas. Tlic design is now 
wholly dynamic; Eorop riding on the 
bull duplicates in ideation a ciipid 
sprawled over a dolphin; the movement 
of these figures slashes diagonally, svith 
smaller diagonals in the fly ing enpids of 
tire upper left corner, .^s in the Pesaro 
Madonna, these tendencies antieipte 
Baroque pinting;, as do some of the 
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later works of Michelangelo. Titian s 
eoneeptiun of color has changed radi¬ 
cally. lie deserts color for tone; in place 
of the sonorous blues, reds, yellows, and 
greens of bis early maturity, T itian s 
late plctte is subdued, with sih ery' gray, 
blue, and old rose pie«lominant, 

Titian's place in painting is like that 
of Bcethon'cn in music. His art is con¬ 
trolled and organized, with a grandeur 
of spirit, classic in its balanced perfec¬ 
tion. He combines visual structure with 
v igorous emotion, llis works arc not ex¬ 
ercises in organization, though they arc 
complete in that respect; nor are they 
spasms in paint, though they give a 
stimulus to mood. They fuse the be.st of 
the jiitcllcctual and the emotion.il, plac- 
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ing Titian on the mountain top of pic¬ 
torial achievement. 

Having reached such a pinnaclcp 
Venetian painting might have contim 
ucd on that path^ even if not at the 
same level. But art no more than life 
ever stands still. It is constantly cliang- 
ing^ and a change from even a Titian is 
not ncce^rily detctioraticin. Any alter¬ 
ation of standardSp or any adjustment 
of values in life^ calls for a ne^v inter¬ 
pretation. *rhe geometric repose and the 
intellectual assurance of the High Ren¬ 
aissance began to crumble as soon as 
they were attained. Even in the hands 
of its most characteristic figures^ we see 
premonitionSp at times^ of the impend¬ 
ing change. 

blore than any o-thct man^ the painter 
who underlined this change^ long before 
Titian'^s death, w'as Antonio Allegri 
(1^89-1 ^34)^ a north Italian artistp 
called 11 Correggio from his native vil¬ 
lage. Active chiefly in Parmap Correggio 
must have been influenced by Leonardo^ 
who had de\'^oted followers in Milan not 
far awuy. In the Madonna of St. Jerome 
[fig, ^7)7 the disappearance of shaded 
contours against a dark background* 
which Leonardo had demonstrated in 
his Madonna of the Rocks (fig. 2^7)p is 
canied further. The forms melt into 
one another^ while the sweet tj^ies cloy 
the taste of the present day. Sentiment 
abounds^ but whether this is objecdon- 
able depends on the observer. One 
thing is certain: in spite of its subject;, 
this painting is not primarily religious 
in spirit- Correggio exulted in the beauty 
of fleshy particularly feminine flesh. The 
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Madonna, the Child, the angcfi and St. 
Catherine are dangerous in their loveli¬ 
ness, the gaunt St, Jerome on the left 
seenrs out of place. 

With this secular love of feminine 
beauty, Correggio should fjc at his best 
vvlierc the subject and his instinct work 
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in baniioiiy.- for e?i^niple^ in mytliologv^ 
Fortunately^ Correggio w^S eommis- 
sianed to p^int the miiours of Jupiter. 
One of the^ is the lo (fig. 248) p whom 
the god visited envelopod in a cloud. 
This voluptuous eainas is the \cry ec¬ 
stasy of love. I'hc cloud, w'ithin whose 
inkt the features of the god are barely 
visible, serves as a foil for the luscious 
]X‘ar|y IkkIv of the nymph, d glorifica¬ 
tion of the feminine figure, appealing 
tu the senses, I'hesc are passionate 
Olympiatis, classic in spirit. Such a 
vision is worlds removed from the young 
athletes Michelangelo spread over the 
Sistiiic ceiling, 

Tliat same sensuous physical esulxr- 
ance pervades the Assumptitm of the 
V^irgin, frescoed on the doinc of Parma 
Cathedral. Correggio imagines the heiiii- 
sphcrc of the dome a.s a ^oid where a 
rush of angels on hciiling wings trans¬ 
port the \^irgin to liea^n, while in the 
center Ctirist Ilimsclf descends tumul- 
tnoiisly to greet her. Around the sides, 
within the paintctl l^alustrade, stand 
the apostlcS;, and behind tliem a crowd 
of nude boys^ like classic genii, hurry' to 
and fro. These figures arc all conceived 
as tliough thei' existed in space and 
weic seen from the floor of the cathe¬ 
dral. WTiile Mantegira on the ceiling of 
the Camera degli Sposi had tried to cre¬ 
ate an illusion of space, Correggio car- 
rics the idea further than ever before. 
'I'hc tiirbnkiice of the apostles, and the 
optical approaeli make Correggio the 
prophet of Baroque decorations a cen¬ 
tury later. And yet Correggio was only 
a few years yoimger than Raphael and 
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died almost half a century' before Titian. 

Venice itself shows the changing 
times and the trend toward Mannerism 
(p, 5za), partly in l itians later paint- 
ings, and partly in the younger men, all 
of whom arc influenced by him. Jacopo 
Robusti, know 11 by his nickname, 111 ’in- 
toretto {i5rS“C54)p chose the motto, 'the 
color of Titian and the drawing of 
M ichelangelo.* Tie ach icved neither^ 
though ill flue need by Tx>th, In spirit 
more violent than Titiaii, he has not the 
titanic character Or the terribiM of 
Michelangelo. II is Presentation of the 
Virgiii (fig, :^49) is rich in golden 
browns; the palette has not the color of 
the early Fitian, or the subtle tonality of 
his last manner; it is rintnretto's own 
vigorous combinatioiv Light, too, has 
become prominent to enhance drama, 
'llie line of beggars on the step of the 
temple is half concealed in shadow, 
while other rich passages of shade play 
tjver the pattern. lliC figures swing 
from shadow into light with greater 
agitation than betorc. These muscular 
characters, influenced by Michelangelo, 
are often distorted, with snrall heads on 
elongated bodies. Depth plays a pronii^ 
a lent part in the composition. 'Ihe little 
Virgin stands w'cll back m the design 
at the top of the temple steps. An ir¬ 
regular ring of figures, including the 
beggars arrd several Venetian mothers 
with their chiklrcii, reaches a climax in 
the Virgin and the High Priest silhou¬ 
etted against the sky. I'he simple lines 
of a pyramid in front of the Virgin help 
to lead the eye to her* Both light and 
perspeetive ate means of dramatizing 
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this point of interest, placed well back 
from the foreground; in Titian's paiot^ 
ings the center of interest is at the front 
or near it. 

1 ’hc figiircs in "[’intoretto's foreground 
bear tlie same relation to the subject 
that \vc do; the)' arc spectators over 
whose shoulders, or bchveen whom, wc 
glimpse the incident. "Ilms the spccta- 
tor is brought into intimacy with the 
subject. The scene is not presented to 
him: he becomes a prt of it. This is 
true too in the Miracle of St. Mark. A 


naked Christian sb\e lies bound in the 
foreground, saved from execution by his 
patron saint. An eager crowd surges 
around him; its mcmlx.TS fostle c-acli 
other, or climb on columns to sec better, 
but nothing impedes a clear view^ of the 
slave. 1 herefore^ Tintoretto expected 
that the observers of liis painting would 
imagine theniselves as continuing the 
circle of curious spectators. I’he color 
in this canvas has greater range than in 
the Presentation of the \‘'irgin^ and to 
that extent is closer to 'I itian. Aho the 
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foTC-slioTtcning of St. Mart, poised in 
the air above his f follower, suggests ihe 
inspiration of Nfichdangelo. That in- 
flncncc is furtliGr if lustra ted by the fig¬ 
ures from the ^[cdici l ombs. on either 
side of the pediment in the garden 
bcbiiul 

In these paintings I'intoretto retains 
the geometrical basis of earlier compo* 
sitions, blit etiFiclics it. The deexjrations 
in the Sciiola di San Rocco display his 
abilih to haTidk complex scheuies, no- 
tabh' in the Crucifixion. Everything 
focuses on tlic head of Christ, tliougb 


one hardly realizes it, so apparently 
casual is the disposition. Hie glances 
and gestures of the characters who form 
a ring of figufes on the ground, a ladder 
Iving near bv but unused for the mo¬ 
ment, the cross of one of the thieves, 
which is just being raised into position 
with ropes, and many other details^ es¬ 
tablish lines that fan out^s'ard from the 
head of Christ, Hic effect of the scene 
is OTIC of reality. Tintoretto makes no 
attempt to treat his siihfcct with archae- 
ologLcai precision, but he imagines a 
heterogeneous crowd, including a small 
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group of loy^l disciples^ executioners 
engaged in tlicir tissts^ meinbcrs of the 
SyTiagoguc come to gloat over Micir sue* 
cess in suppressing thiji man^ and the 
idly curious, pausing to view a public 
execution. In other words, Tintoretto 
conceives the Crucifision as history, nf>t 
as a symbol of Cbristianily, 

His MiiTTiagc of Bacebus and Ariadtie 
(fig. ajo), in ibe Sala del Anticollcgio 
in the Ducal Palace in \'cnice* is ar¬ 
ranged like the spokes and rim oF a 
wheel. The cimcd amis of tlic three 
figures comerge on tlie wedding ring 
proffered by Bacchus. ’Hie Hiree bodies 
form similar curves; eaeli starts inside 
one adjacent curve and ends outside 
the other, llic elegant Eomi$ arc ideal¬ 
ized. riiCT have a fulbbloodcd healthi¬ 
ness and vigor that make it cas)' to im¬ 
agine them as denizens of Olympus. 
Notable in the Vcmis is the influence 
of Michelangelo. 'J'intoretto made 
models and suspended them from wires 
to assist him in learning to draw human 
beings in any positioti^ ineliiding those 
which could not be held by a model. 
He displays a mastery^ gf the human 
figure second only to that of Michel¬ 
angelo himself. 

In his paintings for the Ducal Palace, 
Tintoretto draws upon Venetian cerc^ 
monies for inspiration. 11 le Marriage of 
Bacchus and Ariadne by analogy ST.'in- 
bolizes the marriage of Venice and the 
Adriatic, Annually, the Doge and his 
corps on the state barge Bucentutir were 
drawn into the sea, on which the pros¬ 
perity of Venice depended, and there 
dcpo.silcd a gold wedding ring. In these 


superb decorations—there are three 
others by Tiiitorcttci in the same room 
—the artist abandoned drama m favor 
of a I’itianesqiic serenity. Different as 
they arc. to love Titian docs no I prt' 
vent enjonnent of Tintoretto. One mav 
relish the drama of the latter^ finely or¬ 
ganized though less [>erfected and 
serene in form, just as one may savour 
the csubcraiicc of I'schaikovskv with¬ 
out losing one’s taste for Beethoven or 
Bach. 

Finallj', the fourth of the leading 
painters of sixteeiith-cciitun' Venice is 
Paolo Veronese fi^zfS-SS). l^'hc Mar¬ 
riage at Cana (fig, 251) is religious in 
subject only, I'n V^cronesc^ the inagnifi^ 
cence of Veniee sufficed; the scriptural 
subject becomes an excuse to rcctird the 
pomp of Venetian life. Hiis scriptural 
feast looks like a .state banquet. Tlie 
guests are decked out in brocades of 
bshioiu the setting is elalxiratc archi- 
te-eture, rich in light and shadC;, with 
the gorgcousticss of such Venetian 
buildings as the Librarv' by Sansovino 
(fig- -53); waiters and pets circulate 
through tlie crowd, and a private or- 
chestra provides incidental music. The 
players are jxtrtraits uf artists; I’ltian 
with the double bass, Unlorctto play¬ 
ing the cello^ [a^^P^ Bassano blowing 
the flute, and X^eroiicsc himself at the 
viola. The last, as his name suggests^ Ls 
a native of \^crona; his si 1 very' tonality, 
like that of the north Italian schools, 
modified the golden tonality' of Venice. 
1'he arch i lecture k designed either 
parallel or at right angles to the picture 
plane^ to give the stateliness lliat so 
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formal a composition demands. When 
seen in perspective, that architecture 
focuses at tent ion on Christt seated in 
the center of iJic table at the principal 
vanishing point. This composition is 
niiignificent as decoration; cm the other 
hand, one may loot in vain for any 
deeper meaning in it; Veronese is nm 
interested in other matters. He dUplaj's 
the social glories of his adopted city os 
enthusiastically as any socich' journalist, 
but his characters haie neither inteb 
lectual nor spiritual depth- The women 
in particular are stolid. A St. Catherine 
in another of his pictures has been de¬ 
scribed as having ^a hca^y placable non- 
chalancc^ like a performing cow/ Every^- 
thing is present that can be achieved by 
technique, perspective^, color, compo¬ 


sition, and cNtcnial splendor. His are 
n^agnibcent pin tings, nothing more; 
but prhaps it is enough. 

These Venetian artbts play a pivotal 
role in European pinting. Their pint- 
crly pint of view links the earlier Ital¬ 
ian schools to later European art. For 
centuries to comCt almost all the major 
artists of Europ tnmed to Venice for 
inspiration, El Grcco trained here. 
Rubens and Van Dyck studied the work 
of these Venetians. ITic whole English 
prtT^it school As-as affected by them, 
and pinter after painter of the nine¬ 
teenth century owes some debt to these 
masters. In view of their aceomplish- 
ment in compos itionp color, and decom- 
tive qualityv there could ha^e been no 
bcitcf school. 
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After tlic death of Raphael, Lct>- 
nardOp and Giorgione, and ct cii before 
that of Titian, Michelangelo^ Tinlof' 
rettO:, and X^eronesc, the development 
known as Mannerism showed itself in 
Rome, FlotciicCt and else where. I’he 
traditions of the High Renaissance mas¬ 
ters could not continue un^iltercd, partly 
because tlie ideals of that generation 
could no longer he maintained under 
the new conditions. The outbreak of the 
Protestant Reformation in the north 
undermined the assurance of the TIigli 
Renaissance, and though its impact on 
Italy at first was distant, it bTought with 
it in 1527 the sack of Rome by Gennan 
mercenary troops. After that orgy of 
rape, loot, and desecration, though 


Rome regained some of her power, she 
could not recapture the carefree cxulicr- 
ance of her halcyon days; insecurity^ 
restlessness, and change were iiic^ itable. 

I'lie successors of the High Renais¬ 
sance artists in the second third of the 
sixteenth century arc influenced by 
them, but their pictorial aim is not 
identical Giulio Romano docs not 
jiaint like his juaster^ l^^phael, nor do 
Da Hide da \^ol terra and Pontormo pre^ 
serve the earlier ^fichela^gdcs^Jue point 
of dew. Some of these men are powerful 
draftsmen of aniaasing, restless energy. 
This is obvious in Angelo Brouitino's 
painting of Venus, Cupid, Folly, and 
l ime (fig. 253 I. Figures £11 the fore¬ 
ground of this composition to choke the 
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whole rectangle and eliminate the depth 
and the tliree-diinensional sense of Leo¬ 
nardo^® and ILipliaers pyramids. ITiese 
figures stem too large for the space and 
interlock in complex patterns* Tliough 
cleverly tied together^ the composition 
sacrifices the claritj' of an earlier genera¬ 
tion. The figures tliemselves are con¬ 
ceived dceoratively^ witli a sensuons feel¬ 
ing for the nude; their mincing grace has 
neither the spiritual import of the 
Michelangelo nudes^ nor the Olyinpian 
robustness of Titian's mythologies. Per¬ 
haps the impulse l:o decotation is one 
reason for the elongated m%inncrcd pro- 
porMons. Pretcrnaturally tslh the figures 
sway to and fro* bend over backward, or 


turn in spirals as though searching ele¬ 
gance in post:, even at the price of affec¬ 
tation. So pronounced is this attenu¬ 
ation that a printing by Parmigianino 
is called the Madonna of the Long 
Neck, Such mannered proportions and 
poses appear in some of the men al¬ 
ready considered. Certain late paintings 
of Titian^ jirtd many of the works of 
Tintoretto—for example^ the mother 
standing halfway up the temple steps 
in the Presentation of the Virgin (fig. 
249)—testify to tills development. But 
the late Titian and much of the wxirk of 
Tintoretto is contemporary with Man¬ 
nerism and characteristic of it^ In color* 
also, tlic Mannerists tend to forgo the 
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sonorous primary chords of the High 
Renaissance, and tum instead to off 
shades, like lemon yellows, lavendcT^^ 
steely blues, metallic colors^ in place of 
the tnore straightforward tones. 

Opposed to Mannerism hi theory' 
were the eclectic painters of the Bolo- 
gnese Academy, founded m 1583 by the 
Carracci brothers^ who thought to out¬ 
do their predecessors by borrowing 
from each painter those qualities in 
which he had excelled: the strength of 
Michelangelo, the color of Titian, the 
repose and balance of Raphael, and the 
sw'cetness of Correggio. It was a laud¬ 
able ideal, but the difficulty lay in com¬ 
bining these divergent traits. Raphael 
and Correggio exerted the strongest in¬ 
fluence, save ill murals, where the Sis- 
tine Chapel inspired emulation. The 
Carracci altarpieccs continue the 
and color of the men thev' admire, but 
modify these contributions; the effects 
□re straitiedr the sentiment obvious and 
cloying, and the composition texj in¬ 
volved for clarity. 

'rheir most prophetic work lies in the 
field of decoration. Annibale Carracci 
and his assistants fuse Ihe effects of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in 
the gallery^ of the Farnese Palace in 
Rome (Gg, 254). Since the artist takes 
account of light sources vidthin the 
room itself^ and since his technical 
ability in perspective and modeling is 
suprcmCp one is often at a loss to know 
what is real and what painted. In fact, 
the whole ceiling aliovc the comice h 
painted, but the comers seem to open 
to the skv bevond, colossi in mono¬ 


chrome suggest sculpturCp dark medah 
Hons like bronze reliefs contrast with 
the simulated marble, while pictures 
are introduced in molded frames, Tlie 
illusion caTTics added conviction, since 
sculptured figures overlap the painted 
moldings of the frame or cast painted 
shadows around them* I’he mantle of 
Michelangelo falls on the muscled fig* 
urcs as well as on the conceptiou of the 
ceiling. But the Sistine ceiling is illusion- 
istic only to a mild degree, while the 
Fatiiese gallery partakes of the character 
of a trick, and so forms a halfway stage 
leading to the fullest development of 
illusionism and to the complete denial 
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oF the Surface in the later Baroque of 
the seventeenth centur)* 

In protest against ecleeticism the 
Realists kd by Caravaggio (157^-1610) 
arose. He Tcjceted the ideal hpes in¬ 
herited from Raphael, In their pkee^ 
Caravaggio peoples his Death of the 
Virgin (fig. zjj) with characters drawn 
from the slnmSp plain folk from the 


streets, and otliers drawn from the tav- 
cm, the brothelp and the gutter. No 
longer arc the apostles richly clad, and 
the Madonna coneeivctl as the Qncen 
of Heaven, Their clothing is poor, their 
features old, wTinkled, and grimy. Such 
t)pes do not belong in a pakce; they 
are at home in a cellar, with a shaft of 
light streaiiiiiig down from some open 
ateaw'ay and falling in stark brilliance 
on forms set against an ink}' back¬ 
ground. 'rhe dramatic shadows of this 
Tenebroso style almost reduce the scene 
to No planes, one of light and one of 
shadow. 

Though CaraA'aggio and his follovveTS 
are called the Realists^ we may take ex¬ 
ception to the term^ Cellar lighting is 
]tist as artificial as tlie diffused lighting 
of the High Renaissance masters. Also, 
there is room for doubt as to whctlier 
tjpes from low life, though more ac¬ 
curate in the narrow historical sense, 
arc artistically preferable to noble Kpes 
that indicate the importance of the 
scriptural characters as the founders of 
Christianity, Powerful as these paint- 
ings arCp they lose sometJung. Bald state- 
ments supplant the serenity of earlier 
vvorksp andr v^ hile helping to destroy the 
older concept tons, this substitute does 
not satisf) everyone. Still, the influence 
of Caravaggio is extensive. His lighting 
opens the way to the Baroque in that 
field, and ultimately to the personal 
treatment of light by Rembrandt, while 
several of the Spanish masters, notably 
Ribera, are affected by it. 

Sculpture also displays the rrew spirit. 
Jacopo Sansovino in Florence, in the 
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first half of the skteenth ccnturi^ carves 
his classic Bacchus (fig. 
rounded forms of the figure aud the 
generalized treatment produce a$ fin¬ 
ished an academic expression in sculp¬ 
ture as Braniante's Tempietto is in 
architcctiue. One of the fe%v sculptorii 
nut in flue need by Michelangelo, San¬ 
sovino stands almost alone. Me settled 
in V^enice while still young, became in¬ 
ti mate with 1 itian, aitd is the sculptor 
who best expresses the classic ideals of 
that generation. 

"file voluble Benvenuto Cellini, on 
the other hand, is Mannerist to the 
core. 1 Tb N™ph of Fontainebleau ex¬ 
hibits the elongated proportions and 
the affected grace of contemporary 
painting. Often brilliant in detail, 
til auks to his goldsmith training, most 
of Cellini's sculpture lacks lafgencss of 
conception. Mis Perseus^ of whose cast- 
ii^g we raid so exciting an account in 
his Autcbiogr^iphy, acquires a scale that 
the filigree ornament of the base and 
the complicated gore dripping from 
^[cdlvia^s neck cannot quite destroy. 
However^ the artificial pose and model¬ 
ing hardly justify Cellini's encomium 
on liis owTi work. 

"Ibe principal Mannerist sculptor, 
Giovanni da Bologna (c. 1524-1608), 
also displays slender proportioiis in his 
bronze Mercury' {fig. 257), an incnTna^ 
tion of movement and a proof of techni¬ 
cal skill. liis academic Rape of the 
Sabines {fig. i;8) show's sensuous natu¬ 
ralism in the modeling. The stone has 
hccome Hc$h, soft and v'iclding in the 
woman tn the pressure of the man's 
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fingers, but firmer in the masenline 
flesh, 1’he problem itself is complex^ as 
these three figures of different sexes and 
ages spiral upward. W^here sculpture 
hitherto had been designed to be seen 
primarily from a single point of viewv 
this group is interesting from all sides* 
llie forms draw the eye from the front, 
around the sides, to the back: they' dc- 
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n^and a peripatetic spectator; one must 
sec this group from all angles lo realize 
tlic purpose of the sculptor. 

Architecture, too, gradually motlifies 
its design, Tlic Library in Venice {fig. 
252) by Sansoiino the sculptor, witli its 


Venetian love of richness already had 
abandoned in 1536 the austerity of the 
BTamantesque manner. This wdl-pro- 
portioned ri^'^CHstor)' building has en¬ 
riched the arch and column by model¬ 
ing these elements in light and shade. 
The open gallciy' of the ground floor 
has a severe Doric areh order. On the 
other hand, the second floor^ with its 
deep window reveals and its combina¬ 
tion of arclies and Ionic columns, is 
exuberant. Carving almost buries the 
architecture with statues on the skj^- 
line, garlands in the ffie^^c, medallions 
within the siianclrels, and yet this facade 
is Controlled as the fifteenth-century de¬ 
signs, such as the Certosa at Pavia, are 
not. 

I he Library in Venice has much in 
common with the High Renaissance, as 
docs the earlier painting of Titian, How¬ 
ever, the latter half of the sixteenth 
ccntuiy prepares the way for the Ba¬ 
roque architecture of the seventeenth 
centuiyv as Mannerism prepares the 
wa}' in painting and sculpture. Tlie man 
who fathered the Baroque shlc was 
Michelangelo. Thinking in terms of 
sculpture even when working in archi¬ 
tecture, Michelangelo saw' no reason to 
adhere to the rules of classic design. He 
said he intended to ^free architecture 
from the bonds and chains which she 
had laid upon herself.' He developed 
his forms with an eye to creating pat¬ 
terns of light and sliade, regardless of 
their previous use. If 3 column em¬ 
bedded in an embrasure of a wall seemed 
to him effective, how'ever illogical it 
might be, lie did not hesitate to use it, 
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259. BrflrncififcV P/un (Mt —l$d6} ai)d P^mn (right—1^47) St. Pctw S, Ronit;. 


as in the stiiinviiy to tlic LiiniCntiaii 
Libmrv' in Florence. Appointed chief 
architect of St, Peter's in ii;47, he m- 
nomiced hJs intention of returning to 
the ideas of Bramante, tliough in prac¬ 
tice he altered his pTcdceessor's concep 
Hon, 

The idea of icbnilding the vcnctablc 
Farly Christian basilica of St. Peter^s 
had occurred as early as the fifteenth 
centonv but not until the pontificate of 
Julius n (15:0^-15) was any serious 
xvork done. lie ap|3oiiited Braniante in 
1506 to begin constrnciion of the ne\^' 
edifice. In the spirit of liis day, ssith re¬ 
spect to class ieisin and scale, Bramante 
dreamed of piling the Pauthcon on the 
Basilica of ConstantinCp choosing hvo 
of the largest Roman monuments to 
produce an even grander scheme. He 
planned a bnilding of the central iypi: 
(fig, a Greek cross whose equal 

amis joined in the space covered by the 


great dome, almost the same in diameter 
as tlic dome of the Pantheon, Tlic 
whole sras to be inscribed in a square. 
Biamante retained enough smaller fea¬ 
tures ill his design to convey’ its scale. 
These elements, whose siKC could be 
measured against man's stature, were 
jiixtapssed a^in.st the major portion^*, 
too large in themselves to permit such 
nic-asurement. 11 is dome niodificd the 
Roman h|ie, more prominent than that 
of the Pantheon, but still buttressed on 
all sides by rings of 111a sonn around its 
lja!ie. and by a continuous colonnade. 
Bramantc did not live to sec much of 
his project e^tecuted; the loundations 
had Ijeen laid, iind the building had Ise- 
gun to rise when he died in 15^4- After 
his death, a succession of architects were 
appointexk each of whom drew bis own 
pip ns, many of the central tvT3C that 
modified without rejecting the original 
project. Others, supported by cogent 
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2S0. Michelangdo [1475-1564) Sf. Peiirs, Roiaic, West ftnd {bcg^n 1546) Total lietglit 47□^ 


arguments^ attempted to convert the 
scheme into a Latin cross fomu 
W^lien Michelangelo became chief 
architect, he admired the monunicit' 
talih’ of the central ty]>e. His concep' 
lion of the dome required more con¬ 
centrated supports than had Bramante's. 
TliereforCp Michelangelo's plan i fig. 
259) made the solids more solid, the 
voids more open. Tlie four central piers, 
like magnets, drew to themselves the 
smaller supports that Bramante had left 
isolated. That change destroyed the 
sense of scale and made it impossible 
to appreciate at a glance the immensity 


of this building, particularly in the in¬ 
terior. Michelangelo's love of the co¬ 
lossal had hclrayed itself. 

One may still perceive Michelangelo’s 
conception of St, Peter's around the 
apse or west end (fig. 2.60^, An attic 
story croM-ns a colossal order of pilasters, 
almost 100 feet high, as tall as many 
eight-story buildings. Windows and 
niches give scale to the cxlerior. llie 
dome rises from a drum whose perimeter 
is punctuated by paired columns en¬ 
gaged to solid masses of masonry . Each 
ma$s seems to buttress one ol the v isible 
ribs of the dome, who.se full curve rises 
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in soaring lines. To achieve this effect, 
so expressive of the unity anti power of 
the Catholic Church in the Counter 
Reformation, Michelangelo thinks as a 
sculptor, searching for r'isual eflectivc- 
nes,s with a disdain for structure. 

To him, the engineering side of archi¬ 
tecture is the handmaid of design, to 
execute wiial his eye demands. The 
pairs of columns below ate illogical and 
inadcr|uate to buttress the rast dome: 
illogical, because a dome, in spite of 
the ribbed system, has a continuous 
til rust that calls for continuous but¬ 
tressing; and inadequate, because their 
mass is too small to resist any consider¬ 
able tlirust- Tlic stability of this dome 
depends On chains embedded in the 
masontA', and even then there has been 
trouble. Giacomo della Porta con- 
stnicted the dome in 1585-8, hventy 
r'cars after Micliclangelo's death, lie 
altered the silhouette by raising the 
a|)cx of the dome about zo feet, 
while retaining the same diameter. This 
change produces an impressive effect 
that hfichclangclo's model docs not at¬ 
tain. ^\'hcther the dome is great archi¬ 
tecture may be debatable; it depends 


on the relative emphasis placed on de¬ 
sign and on structure; but few* will deny 
the visual power of this culminating 
feature on the largest church in Chrisr 
tendom. 

Early in the seventeenth century, 
Carlo Madema was commissioned to 
complete the church proper by the addi¬ 
tion of the nave, rvlrieh found no place 
in the plans of Michelangelo or lira- 
man tc, ^^lere were several reasons for 
this change, Tire Latin cross form adapts 
itself to the needs of Christian ritual 
better than dews the Greek cross. Tlic 
congregation cannot take part in the 
service from behind the altar, or even 
from the sides, llic altar must be placed 
at the architectural focus under the 
center of the dome, lest it seem pushed 
into a comer. Three quarters of the 
area in a Creek cross plan arc behind or 
to the side of this point. Moreover, im¬ 
mense as St, Peter’s was to be, the early 
designs did not occupy all the ground 
covered by the nave of the Early Chris¬ 
tian basilica. Centuries of use had hal¬ 
lowed that ground, and many were rc- 
hictant to see any part of it deconse- 



561. Cado M:nlema (i556-i6;9) Sf. Pff^r’s, Rome (i6o6-s6l Facade 590i' wide s 167' bigh. 
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crated. In any case, the papacy, not the 
architect, decided on a nave, 

Tlic architectural effect of this addi¬ 
tion is unfortunate. I’hc facade (fig. 
261) IS no liigher than is necessary' to 
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cover tlie vaults of tlie nave, whose 
height determined by Michelan' 
gelo^s building* Nevertheless, the Facade 
conceals the drum and even some of the 
dome, except from a distance^ and ap- 


261. Carlo Madcma Sf. Pirfer's^ Rome (1606-16] Ngve, Jotal interior length, 710'. 














Plate V 



Pieter Bruegel the Elder Feesont WeddiFig. KunsHsistorisclics Museum^ VLenTta. 



Plate VI 



El Greco Kifio cte Cuin'dFd (j ;g6-i6c>oj 

Mctiopolitaji Museum, New York. (5' ^ y 



ST. PETES'S, ROME 


pears to tip tlic dome over biickward. 
llicrcfoTC, from the front the dorric can¬ 
not accomplish the purpose it fulfills 
for the west end of pulling the lower 
masses of the design together, Madema 
could not but follow Michelangelo's 
executed work. The latter had planned a 
porch of colossal columns, but to hare 
retained that with the new length w-onld 
have accentuated the ill-cffeels on the 
dome. The height of the order and of 
the attic story was already determined. 
Madema substituted pilasters for col¬ 
umns, and his detail is less personal 
than that of Michelangelo, but the un¬ 
successful result of the fatadc is the con¬ 
sequence of the work of Michelangelo 
modified by the demands of the pap3C}^ 


Tlic interior of St Peter’s (fig. 361) 
is s-ast, but like much of the esterior, 
lacks scale. A barrel vault continues in 
dimensions and design the raiilts with 
which Michclangjelo surrounded his 
dome. Pairs of pila.sters carry an entab¬ 
lature to support the vault. 'Phis order, 
almost as large as that of the exterior, 
has little to convey its size. Though 
added later, the child angels supporting 
the stoups of w^atcT are giants and con¬ 
sequently deceptive. This lack of scale 
can hardly be charged to Madema, who 
inetely continued the earlier dcsigri. 
From the entrance the long nave pre¬ 
vents the immediate perception of the 
spec within and around the great dome 
that Bramantc and Michelangelo had 



56j. AnflrL-a Palladio fijiS-So) Vitiu Rafondu, Vicenza {i$;:-5)} 80' wiiic on each side; 
porticoes 5 z' 6* high: dome 70' high. 
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in mind, but this ^giiin vv^s impos!>ible 
to avoid. Any nave would liave bad the 
same result. Madcriu followed the 
scheme Michelangelo had already built 
ill large part, tie had to introduce win¬ 
dows ill tbc iiiiiit^ and be was able to 
lighten both vault and piers, since they 
did not need to ?^iip|xnt tbc dome. St, 
Peter's took a little over a ccntiirj to 
build. Begun by Brainante in 1506, it 
Avys changed and carried further by 
Miebelangclo, and the cliureli itself was 
completed early in tbe seven tee 11 tli cen^ 
tiuy by Maderna, thougb its approaches 
and some of its fittings bad still to be 
added in the fligli Baroque stvlc. St. 
Pctcr'sf is tbc central mouiiincut of its 
lime in Italian ardiiteeture. 

Michelangelo was far in advance of 
bis mvii day. Not until well on in the 
seventeenth eentnri' did afcbitcctutc 
catch lip with him. 1 wo architects of 
the latter half of the si.vtecnth century', 
however, exerted great influence laterp 


as much tliioiigh their ivritings as by 
their arclhtcctine. Andrea Palladio in 
his hour Book!^ of ArchitectuWf. pub¬ 
lished ill i;7o^ laj's doivn his rules for 
the proportions of the orders. These 
books became arcliitectural gospels to 
England and thence to America. Ills 
stylcp as seen in the Villa Botonda at 
V^icenza (fig. 26^), 1552, dei>ends for 
its effect first tin proportions, and sec¬ 
ond on r<^traint and formality, llic 
Villa Rotoiida is of the central type^, 
square in plan (fig. 26^), with a portico 
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on each face and a domed chamber in 
the center. All sides of the building arc 
identical and gain monumentality From 
the flights of steps that approach their 
porticoes. Designed as a comitf}^ rcsi- 
clcnecp the regularity of its plan is not 
adapted to the asynimetrica! Tec|iiiTC' 
ments of a house. Qn the otlier hand, its 
Stateliness is admirable as a background 
for a formal life, which explains Palla¬ 
dio’s popularity in Georgian England 
and America* 'Ehc adherence to rule and 
the etiipliasis on correchicsSp which pro¬ 
duce the academic flavor* arc more Ren¬ 
aissance than Baroque, though in some 
of Palladio's buildings a hint of the 
later St vie can be detected. 
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'['he second of the latc-sixteenth-cen- 
tim^ arcliitectSp Giacomo Barozzi da 
^^ignola, is more advanced. He. too, 
^\Tote of architecture, but his rohimes^ 
Rules of the Five Orders of Architec- 
furCp 1562, had their chief influence in 
France, aird through their use by the 
Ecole des Beaus Arts, on those Amer¬ 
icans who received their architectural 
cducatiou in Paris. Though his books 
are not uuich less conser\'ati%e than 
Palladio's liis executed work shows more 
freedom, ^^ignola's clmreh of tlic Gesh 
in Rome (1568-84) establishes a mile¬ 
stone in the history of Baroque archi¬ 
tecture. the plan (fig. 265) is more 
compact than the thrcc-aislcd hpe. 



26t. Ciacoino \‘'E5i:tola (3507-7^} Ctsii, Roiiii^ tnterioi ^2^* long x 
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rich ceremonial prt para lory to and con- 
nected with the Mass. That service 
so familiar that it made little difference 
whether all siithin tJic church could 
licar distinctly, or whether thei,' could 
all sec the altar. Ease of hearing and, 
to a lesser extent, of sight are fiinda- 
mcjital to preaching. Since the scfmon 
plav^ a large part in the tcacliing of the 
Jesuitsj their churches liave to be so ar¬ 
ranged that the whole congregation can 
have an unobstructed liew of the pul¬ 
pit This functional requirement works 
toward tlic same result as the Baroque 
feeling for unity of space. TJic barrel 
\'ault springs from an entablature car¬ 
ried on paired pilasters (fig. 266). A 
lialf-domc crowns the apse^ while over 





Short transepts hardly project beyond 
the rectangle of the church, and arc 
broader than they are deep. Tlie nave is 
w^der in proportion than had been 
usual. Chapeh replace side aisles atid 
ojxin iiito the nave thtongh large arches 
so that the space of tlic chapels seems 
rather extension of the space of the 
nave than a seprate volume. 

Such a design suggests a different 
t>T3c of religion from that for which the 
medieval churches were built. It argues 
a growth in the importance of preach- 
ing. Tlicre had been great preachers in 
the prenous centuries, some of them so 
popular that thci had to address their 
throngs ont-ofdoors. However, the 
medieval church was designed for the 
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the crossing a full dome is raised on a 
drum to light the eastern part of the 
church. Til esc unbroken volumes inau¬ 
gurated a new conception of space that 
plaj'Cd a central role in the seventeenth 
century^ 

The fa^^dc of the Gesu (fig. 267) 
was redesigned and erected after Vi¬ 
gnola's dcalh by Giacomo della Porta. 
Vignola displaied sonic Riroque free¬ 
dom in his scheme, but Della Porta 
goes further. This two-storied front is 
of a t)'pe that became standard for Jtal- 
ian chtifch facades at this time and 
later. The lower storj^ must be as wide 
as the nave and ihe lateral chapels, but 
the upper storv^ screens only the vault 
over the nave, and is narrower. But- 
tresS'Iikc masses rise along the sides of 
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the chureh to support the barrel vault. 
Those aic expressed on the facade in 
scrolls at the sides of the second stage, 
and soften the transition betiveeii the 
stories. Siieh a facade, while some of its 
elements reflect the building behind it 
is a screen and can be treated as a prob¬ 
lem independent of the building. One 
could hardly guess the existence of a 
barrel lault l^ehind the upper stOr}% and 
the freedom of design reflects a break¬ 
down of architectural properlies un¬ 
known in the Higli Renaissance and be¬ 
loved by Bramantc. 

The detail has not the correctness of 
a Palladio, but begins to exhibit the 
florid quality of the Baroque. A single 
feature sufEces to illustrate Hic indifler- 
cnec to logic. Over the central door. 



ifiS, Fourifdin af the Orgtfn, Villa d’Eslc, 'I'itflSi (begun 1550!. 
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DdI21 PorU set 3 triangular pcdiiTient 
inside a segiucural pediment. Hus is 
prc]3tjstertius. ff the function of the ped¬ 
iment is to discharge rainfall to tlic 
sides af an opening, then one or the 
other pediment is useless. Hiese archi¬ 
tects do not pretend to logic; they are 
designing in light and shade, and if the 
pattern consequent on such a use of 
classie fe;iturcs interests tlic eve, their 
use is justified. But the Gesii has little 
of the plasticity of the Baroque. Onlv a 
few inches separate tlic planes of its 
fa^ade^ and tin strong projeetions inter¬ 
rupt it; its fiat members e-ast thin lines 
of shadow vvithoiit the boldness of sev¬ 
enteenth-century designs. 

One of the most successful ercations 
of ftaly at this time is the villa. Its va¬ 
riety is infinite. The Villa d’Este at Ti¬ 
voli lias man)' charjctciistic fc^iturcs. 
Placed on the side of a hill to drain the 
utmost value from a stream that is di¬ 
verted to feed the fountains, its paths 
lead the visitor down froni kicl to 
level throngli ramps, allejs, and steps 


shaded with trees and cooled bv foun¬ 
tains, '['lie balustrades, inns, stairs, and 
fountains are coarse in detail. Who 
would want the Tefinemetit of a drawing 
room in features destined to be covered 
with moss and lichens? Pla)'fill ness and 
even broad humor fiiid a plaee here. 
Jets of water once drenchctl anv visitor 
who uinvaril)' stepped on enrrtain stone's 
in the path, or on certain steps, though 
these booby traps no longer operate in 
our fastidious dai^s. But foimtains are 
the gloT) of the \'illas. Giic never escapes 
tlic sound of splashing water as it 
spouts from a thousand jets* dribbles 
from unc basin to another, or rushes 
down a cascade or over some constructed 
waterfall. In the Villa d'Estc the cuh 
uhnatioii h the Fountain of the Organ 
(fig. 26S). where great jets, Hke the 
pi|>es of an organ,, contrast with the 
pliinging mass of water in the center. 
Such villas are pleasant indeed on sum¬ 
mer afternoons^ and are among the most 
lasting coiilributions of the Italians to 
the hislor> of art. 
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The Renaissance in hie Noetix 


Htc Gotliic style iiidigcnouiS to tlsc 
north; the Rcji;jisSciiice not. By the 
Sixteenth ccnhiry' the Gothic energv- had 
worn itself out so that the ground was 
ri|ic for someHiing new. In the Renais¬ 
sance Italy gave birth to a ciA'ilizatioii nf 
greater sophistication, \nith a consequent 
emphasis on the amenities of life. Tlie 
northerners slowlv became aware of this 
lefincnient^ though until the end of the 
hflcciitli ccntiiTy its effects avctc hardly 
perceptible. Then the series of Italian 
wars started with the raid of Charles 
V'lII of Franee inlo Italy in 1494, fol¬ 
lowed shortly by those of Louis XII and 
Francis L Since many of ibe French 
aristocracy accompanied these exem- 
sions, the upper class ^s-as thrown into 
contact with Hie tie^v style and culture 
a I the sonreCp and wanted to adopt it 
immcdtatclv in their own liomes. 


1 'hc Renaissance style in France^ 
thciefoTCp grafts Italian clcmetits on the 
native stock. The Imildcrs had been ac¬ 
customed for centuries to wort in the 
Gothic tradition. When their |xitrons 
called upon them for something differ¬ 
ent, they were Ixnmd, at first, to take 
the superficial details of Italian art to 
adorn tlicir works, while retaining much 
of the earlier tradition. To assist in the 
importation of the new fashion, Francis 
J inc ited to France such Italian artists 
as could be induced to come. Leonardo 
da Vinci, to whom Francis I gave Hie 
Chateau of Clfjux near Amlwisc^ where 
the great Florentine Si>Cnt his declining 
years, is the most famous, though his 
productive days were already 01 er when 
he went to France. Cellini, also, came to 
Paris and Fontainebleau for a brief 
time, but such men as II Rosso, PriniLV 
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ticcfo, and Seriio, who Footaine- 
blciiu the training ground foi the dis- 
seuuiiation of new ideas, excficd ihc 
formative infiuenec- 
Thc wing added by Francis h in 1515 
to 1519, to the Chilean at Blois (fig. 
269) illustrates the peculiar combina- 
lion of traditional French and imported 
Italian shies. It is, so to speak, the off¬ 
spring of a marriage behveeii the Jacques 
Coeur Honsc at Bo urges (fig. j^g] 
and the Certosa at Pavia (fig. 19^), one 
of the first buildings in the nc“w man¬ 
ner that the French saw^ on their Italian 
journeys. TIic former contributes the 
visible roof, the vertical contiimiU' of 


Gothic buttresses, the mullioned and 
transomed windows, and the dormers in 
the roof. From the latter stem the trans¬ 
lation of the buttress-like forms into 
classic pilasters^ niisunderstood in pur¬ 
pose but recognizable in design; the sii1>- 
stitutioii of the round for the |X)intcd 
arch; the decorative motives, like ara¬ 
besques, carvTd wherever possible; and 
the ricli cornice that replaced the para- 
pet. There was in France the same nus- 
utidcTstandiug of a new' arebitcctural 
language which had hampered Italy at 
the Iscgtnning of the Eftcenth centurv', 
but w'itli Ibis difference: the Italians at 
first mistranslated classic architecture to 
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create Hie Renaissance; the Frciicli niis- 
translakd Italian architcxrture and were 
therefore one step further removed from 
the classic. Tlicir detail is coarsei but 
no less profuse than the exquisite 
ing on the Certosa. However lawless^ 
this Ffcnch style has an ei^cuberant joy in 
life that parallels the richness and en- 
erg}' of Rabelais in contemporary litera¬ 
ture. 

As time went on^ the French became 
more at home in the new fashion, and 
the foreign details were naturali?:ed. The 
Chdtcau of Cbambcrrd (fig- 270), eight 
years later than Blois, is strictly symm^t- 
ricah though it presenes the courtyard 
of the medieval castle* and the keep at 
one point in its ^^'alls, To^ver balances 
tow'CT^ themsclv'Cs French although their 


regularih' bespeaks the Renais^ncc in- 
fiucnoc^llius the plan (fig. 271) is rem¬ 
iniscent of bygone military^ needs, but 
the absence of fortifications and the 


syi. Ch^tcmi, Chambord (i5i6-5&) 5^5' ic 
370^ 

many windows attest a new secu^^t\^ 
Each unit in the plan, each tower* and 
each building mass connecting them re* 
tains its independent roof as though the 
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cdilicc were coni posed of associaled ele¬ 
ments—a peculiarib of French archi¬ 
tecture at least until the niidc]lc of the 
seventeenth centors'. The effect is less 
vertical than in the cailJcr design at 
Blois; double bands above and below 
the windows in each storv cross the 
stiucliirc, towers and connecting masses 
alike, and thus unite the wliolc. The 
detail has more of the Renaissance than 
has prc\'ious]y occurred—for example, 
the numerous but flat pilasters, '[’he 
plan of Chambord and its broken sil¬ 
houette thus distinguish it from any 
[taliaii design, while on the other hand 
its regularity and its detail separate it 
from the Middle Ages. 

WHien in 1559 Charles V paid a visit 
of state to Francis I, the lack of any 


modern palace to receive his distin¬ 
guished guest embarrassed the French 
king. He therefore eoinmissioned Pierte 
Lescot to design a building to replace 
the medieval Chateau of the Louvre in 
Paris. Though only a few parts of the 
existing Lou VIC date back to Lescot in 
1546, those parts (fig, z-z) demonstrate 
his evolution of a co-ordinated style 
from the charming but lawless vagaries 
and riclmess of the chateaux. This style 
IS still French, witli its s'isiblc roofs, its 
conception in terms of accented vertical 
pavilions alternating with less enipha' 
sized horizontal blocks, and its pcctiliar 
fiicnch feeling for elegance, 

i he vocabulaTy of this style is now 
coherent and Renaissance, Tlie orders 
arc prominent both as engaged columns 
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and as pilasters» A Composite order on 
the principal fioor is superposed on the 
Coritithian order of the pomid floor, 
each with a full and concet entablature. 
Every fmirlh bay makes a pa^ihoii with 
liold membering, engaged eolumns in¬ 
stead of pilasters witli an cntabhiture 
]>roken forward above them, deep win¬ 
dow reveals, rieli ornament and a 
donner roof at the top rising higher 
than the neigli boring bays. No one of 
these factors would eall attention to 
Itself, but collectively they distiiignis]i 
these bays ftoiii the others, nind so cstab- 
tisli a rhvthm in design. l"or the 
roinid arched niche's on the groimcl floor 
contain Renaissance windows, while 
pediments aiid pilasters enframe those 
above. J’lic detail is rich but clegatil, 
tnuch of it carved by |ciiJi Gonjoii and 
his assistant:^, and yet it lakes a subor¬ 
dinate ]3]acc in the design instead of 
nmniiig riot over the fa£;'ade. I’he lui- 
rnaiiisn] of the Retiaissance, at this time 
better nnderslood in arcliiteeture, also 
prompted the mythology of the Goujon 
decorations. In short, by the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Franco had al> 
sorbed llic Renaissance but extracted 
her native rersio]i from it. 

The diffusion of the Reuai-Wianec in 
other countries follows the ^me pal- 
tem. Ill Spain, the Plalercsc|uc, or sil¬ 
versmiths', sh’lc toward the end of the 

^ ii 

fifteenth century show^ the same exu¬ 
berant energy in half ■understood Ital- 
ia]i forms as the earlier chateaux, flerc, 
some trace of the Moorish gives its local 
flavor to the stvle. Rv mid'CcntuTy^ the 
Griego Roma] 10, as its name suggests. 


parades the classicism of the tligli Ren¬ 
aissance with greater ansleriiy than tlse 
contemporary work of Lescot in France, 
fn Germany, also, the same course is 
pursued, with first the influence of the 
north Italian style being felt, then of 
the Brain an tesque manner, and finally 
of the developing Baroque. Tlic pre¬ 
cise steps, however, are confused, and 
elemeivts from more than one phase may 
exist in a single building. In general, tlie 
detail in Germany is apt to be treated 
in a hca\y handed and ugly manner. 

Owing to local conditions, tlie story 
ill England is a little different. Early in 
the reign of Ilemy Vlll there occurred 
the same imptjrtation of Italian crafts¬ 
men that had helpctd to established the 
h’tcncb style, but England, further re- 
mo\ed from Italy and vvitli less to offer, 
could attract only third rate artists, 
whereas the h'rcneh could at least get 
second^ratc men to sene them. The 
jxirls of Hampton Court built under 
Cardinal ’W^glscy in the first half of the 
si.'ctcenth ecntiuy show an applicatiou 
of Renaissance details to a Gothic 
building similar to wlnit one secs in the 
earliest French examples. Doubtless the 
English would ha\e moved along lines 
l^arallel Uj the French had it not liecn 
for the marila] tronbles of Henry \'1IL 
Because of his divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon, a brciik with the Roinan 
Church, though at first merely in 
church go^Cfiuueiit, became inevitable. 
Since the papaev was virtually an rtalian 
institution, the colonics of Italian crafts¬ 
men in London aaad Winchester dwin¬ 
dled and disappe^ircdn and thus deprived 
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the English of their soiucc of llcii' 
absance inspifatioiuTIic subsequent reli¬ 
gious troubles under Edward VI and 
Slary engrossed the attention of the 
English too completely to permit much 
to be accomplished in the way of archi- 
tcctnrc. During the reign of Elizabeth 
I the art relived, but tnnicd for inspira¬ 
tion to other eointtrics affected bv the 
Reformation—tr) Germany and the Low 
Countries. These countries were bj' 
then aware of the developing Baroque 
style, which they interpreted in a hcavs- 
Ilanded manner that became tvpieal of 
Elizabethan palaces such as Burglilcy 
House in the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century. Much of the Perpendic¬ 
ular Gothic tradition is retained, for ex¬ 
ample the large multiple windows, but 
is coupled with sneh absurdities as 
Doric columns used for chimney' pots. 
This fa.shio[] iras better mastered in the 
Jacobean style under James I, early in 
the sci'cntccnth eenturv, though it was 
still apt to be heavy in detail. 

The gradual assimilation of the Ren¬ 
aissance in the Gothic north is just as 
appreut in sculpture. A relief of St. 
George Slaying the Dragon bv Michel 
Colombc, very early in the suctceiith 
century', treats the Subject in much the 
same episodic manner as the Interna¬ 
tional style in painting, discussed before 
(p, 235). Remnants of its victims sur¬ 
round the dragon, itself a wondrous fig¬ 
ment of the imagination. Like a playful 
puppy, it worries St. George's lance. The 
princess at the left piay^ for her cham¬ 
pion; her type, her simplified diaperj', 
and her partial idealization link her 



271 - lean Ctnijoti (c. ivio-68) Nymph 
(»S 47 -' 49 ) Paris, jY. 
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widi tlie Dcleiitc* A]ad yet Italian artists 
frame this late Gothic panel Ren- 
ais53Jice pilasters and an entablature em¬ 
bellished with norlh Italian detail, prch 
dneing the same iiii^^tiirc of shies char¬ 
acteristic of the Francis I wing at Blois. 

The influence of Italian Mannerism 
molds the Nymphs from the Fountain 
of the Innocents rii Paris (fig. 275), by 
Jean Goujon^ a contemporary of Lescot, 
who couples it s^nth a distinctly French 
qua I it}'. These slender figures in low re¬ 
lief create appropriate decoration. The 
drapery' clings to and reveals the bodies* 
as they* turn languidly in studied poses; 
the proportions are reminiscent of such 
mannered figures as Cellini's Nymph of 
Fontainebleau, with which Coujon must 
have been Farniliar. Here the head is one 
ninth of the total height of the figure; she 
tlierefore appears to be a courtly lady, tall 
and slender. On the other hand, the 
linear design is more delicate, the con¬ 
ception exhibits a French clegHincc, and 
the type of face and figure is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the Itahan. Through such 
works as these Goujon shows his sub¬ 
tlety^ and refinement. 

Germain Pilon (1535-90) in his 
Christ of the Resurrection (fig. 274) is 
self-conscious in his attack on the prob 
Icms of realism. His zest in detail con¬ 
veys his desire for a literal summary of 
the form, and for precise anatomy to ex¬ 
press suffering. The statue has powncr, 
though its design, delicacy, and charm 
seem unequal to Goujon's fountain. In 
the other countries in Europe, the same 
sequence of style may be traced as in 
architecture, rinming from slight mod- 
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174. Genmahr Pilcdi (1535-Hgo) C^tri$f of iho 
Bjesurrection (c. 15S5) Chur^ of St Faul^ 
St. Liaits, Paris. 5^7^ high. 


ifications of the Gothic to more com¬ 
plete acceptance of the Renai5sanee and 
Italian point of ^iew^ 
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^Jucl1 the most uii porta nt dcvdop- 
ment of painting outside of Italy diiT- 
ing the sixteenth century took place In 
Germany. The tcchiuque practiced in 
the nortli derives from the oil pin ting 
of the medieval Fleniisli sehool, not 
from Italian tempera or fresco rncthods. 
It offers the same opportunity for 
minute detail on a lacquer'like surface 
that existed for the N^an Eycks and their 
followers. The earliest and greatest of 
these northern painters, Albrecht Diirer 
[i47i-r5r:S), is still a medieval or at 


most a transitional figure. Little of the 
Rcnaissgnec affected his earlier work, 
and yet in his career as a whole soine- 
thing of the Renaissance can be de¬ 
tected, His love of microscopic detail 
is purely northern. On the other hand, 
his concern with perspective, the aest 
with which he seizes any opportunity to 
sketch exotic animals with fidclitv, and 

■f ^ 

OccAsIoiinlly the wciglit of his fi^ircs 
and hss camjxisitioTis Smply thiit he 

with Itoliim Renaissance ideals 
no doubt througli Mie constant com- 
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176. Albtuljt t>Lircr (1471-1528) four Smttii (1516) Museum^ Munich, tladi panel 6^8"^ 
s 
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niuiiiciition of tlic two countries at this 
time^cvcn before his ovni trips across 
the Alps into Italy, 

'J’hc comniaiiding position occupied 
in Diircr's output by religious subject 
matter betrays his medieval origin, 1 ‘hc 
Adoration of the Magi (fig. 2 - 5 ) is 
characteristic. 'I'he Kieniish oil tech¬ 
nique, but slightly modified, makes pos¬ 
sible the polished surface and tiie clarity 
of detail, W'hat joy he takes in the but¬ 
terfly and beetle on the steps, the iris 
growing from a joint between the stones, 
the jeweled bioeadcs of the costumes 
of his Magi, and the anthropological 
painting of the Negro! I'he Virgin, as 
always, adheres to tlie local physical 
tyiK—in this ease to the blonde conv 
plexion, light hair, and tendency' to 
fleshiness that, rightly Or WTonglv, sve 
associate with German wonianliood. 
There is little of the Renaissance here. 
To be sure, tlie ruins in the background 
show rotmd arches, but llicv arc too 
elementary to be called classic or eicn 
Italian. The naturalistic detail, though 
typical of the early Renaissance, i.s 
equally protiunnccd in the northern late- 
Cotliie painting of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and ill itself can hardly be accepted 
as evidence of the Renaissance. Tlie 
form of the Madonna and the largicncss 
of conception, however, do suggest the 
c.\istcnce of a iiew' spirit creeping in to 
the northern schools. 

Ihe pinting of the Four Saints, 
John. Feter. Mark, and Paul (fig. zr6)[ 
being later, is more affected by Italian 
sources, thougli it does not lose its Ger¬ 
manic character. In this ease, the sense 


of form is increased, A genuine nionu- 
mentality' inspires these figures, clad in 
ample draperies whose vcr\’ plainness 
adds to the gr,Tndcur of the types. Nat- 
iirahstie in detail though the heads are, 
some of them ciicn prosaic, the avoid¬ 
ance of enriehment in the massive folds 
of the costumes lends a noble simplicity 
to this design, Oiirer gives us here a 
inicFocosin of mankind, since the four 
saints symbolize the four tempera¬ 
ments Or complexions—^sanguine, cliol- 
eric, phlegmatic, ;md mclaneholic—into 
which current belief divided humanity. 

I or sueli a purpose, the elemental gran¬ 
deur of these figures is vital, 

Although Oiirer never deserted the 
Catholic Church, he was not unaffected 
by the religious fennent that, during his 
lifetime, gave birth to the Lutheran Ref 
ormatioii. Criticism of the Cluirch in 
Germany was W'idespread, and wras ex* 
pressed not only by the spoken and 
printed word, but in some rcs|iects with 
greater effect by graphic illustration. 
Durcr-.s master, Michael Wolgemut, for 
example, made an engraving of the 
Church as the Wliorc of Babylon. The 
age called for serious thouglit on reli¬ 
gious problems, though it is onlv the ex¬ 
ceptional woodblrxrk or print that is anti¬ 
clerical. Diirer was even more important 
ill the graphic arts than in pinting, 

1 Vo series, the Large and the Small 
Passion, reveal Diiicr's medieval inten¬ 
sity of belief ill the tragic incidents of 
Christs trial and death. In the Four 
norscineii of the Apnealype, a woodcut, 
he shows the figures riding roughshod 
over the burghers of his native Nurem- 
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berg, artisan, iiKTchant, and housewife 
alike. The cngrai-ing of Knightt Dcatli. 
and the Dc\il shows a knight-errant in 
sistcenth-eentuTj' armor accompanied on 
his way by a skeleton armed with scythe 
and hourglass, and followed bj- a devil 
whose horn and piggish snout seem un¬ 
likely to tempt anyone. These w'orks 
proAC how sober was Diirer's ^lew of 
life, llicv also reveal him to be a great 
master in the graphic ariSp >vith a pinver 
in black and white rardy ec|iialcd and 
never surpassed. 

I'hc same sobriety raised to the acme 
of religious mysticism dominates the 
celebrated tseiihcini altarpiecc by hlAi- 
thias Grunew-aid {t% 1485-0. 
builds up to its startling clfeet in all pos¬ 
sible vi'ays. Tlie enamel-like surface en¬ 
ables the literal detail to lie observed 
with nnnatural clarity. Ihe figures are 
posed with outlandish angularity. TUc 
dark sky throws llieni into proiniiicnee 
as tlicy point toward the Crucifixiom 
Rut above atl^ the unearthlv greenish 
tonality makes this painting IcKik. as it 
^as intended to lot^ik. like a scene from 
another world^ ganiitp povverfu], and 
tragic. 

Very different wias Lnras Cranach the 
Elder (i4"2—1555), who lived in Sax¬ 
ony, the birthplace of the Rcfomiation, 
Religious subject matter accounted for 
a smaller proportion of his work than of 
his predecessor^'^ and what there was 
was somewhat affected bv Protestant- 
isnn 0]i the other hand, he was eager to 
keep abreast of the classic spirit of the 
Renaissance. Hi$ pjiintmgs of mvthol- 
ogy, such as ^'cnus and the Judgment 
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of PariSp arc laughable in their nan etc. 
These slendcf blunde-haircd German 
girls, who seem coy and a little emban 
rassed by their nakedness, parodv Olyiii' 
pian characters. Such conceptions arc 
worlds removed from the sensuous ideal¬ 
ization given to similar themes by Gior- 
gione and Titian. 

Cranach's bsit paintings are straight¬ 
forward half-length portraits, hi some, 
the costume of the sitters is amazing for 
its wealth of elaboratiuii tendered with 
microscopic precision, but in iiiany of 
the finest |ja in tings the sitters arc 
plainly dressed, Tlic Dr, Seheuring in 
the Brussels \tusCinn, clad in a fur- 
tTimiued robe% is typical of these fig¬ 
ures in the artist’s unprclciitious pres¬ 
entation of his subject. *rhough uot de¬ 
void of modeling, Cranach's portraits 
rely more on delineation, on a cle^in- 
cut silhouette against a background of 
a single tone of clear color—light tan, 
pale green, or most often, a robin's egg 
blue, rhe decorative ^alue of this sim¬ 
ple combiiiation of color and line is un¬ 
deniable. 

Hans ITolbein the Yomigcr (141J7- 
1543), almost a generation later than 
Durer and Griinewald, shows a quite 
different attitude toward religion. Bom 
atid trained in Swiss Basel he belonged 
to the same cosmopolitan group as Eras¬ 
mus and Melanehthoii, I le became a 
painter for the mcreliant class, and 
therefore religious subjects played an in¬ 
cidental rok in Ins career. I’lie^ were 
not wholly neglected, however, as the 
engfaved $crics of the Dance of Dcatti 
can testih, llis most important paint- 
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ing, the Madonno of the Burgomaster 
Mej'cr, scans to prove that Holbein is 
hidiffaent to the religious characters. 
What interests the artist arc the kneel¬ 
ing portraits of that substantial citizen 


of Basel and his mves and family. Otic 
( cannot help wondering wdictbcr Meyer^s 
living wife relished the prominence 
given to his deceased and shrouded 
wife. Even ihe ^ladonna looks middle 











class. This secular attilndc is more 
Renaissance than Diirer's had been. 

Further, where Diirer adopts a sub¬ 
jective attitude^ and conmicivts on his 
theme^ Holbein is objcctiveji dispassion¬ 
ate. Ko one more keenly analyzes the 
characters of his sitters than Holbein, 
but his purpose is to show exactly what 
thc}' are like, rather than what they 
might be. Georg Ciszc (fig. 277) is 
a shrev^'d merchant of the German 
Steelyard in Londeni, the establish¬ 
ment of the IJanscatic biisiiiessmen. 
in 111 5 office Gisze is surrounded by 
the materbls of his trade^ a box of 
coins ojicii on the table before him, 
ink, receipted bills^ other business doc¬ 
uments on the wall beside him, and 
a ctiriously wrought container for a ball 
of string o\er his head, 't he texture of 
each of tlicse details Holbein treats with 
objeetiAe realism, and their presence as¬ 
sists in the characterization of the in- 
di\iduaL One understands Gisze better 
than if he were present in the flcih be¬ 
fore us, because the portrait is not only 
a speaking likeness^ but one where the 
personality of the man has been under¬ 
scored visually to bring out those traits 
of character which Holbein, the anahish 
discovered in him. Without allowing 
his ow'ii personality to appear^ Holbein 
concentrates on this objective presenta¬ 
tion. 

The Gisze w^$ painted shortly after 
Holbeiirs arri^'al in England^ partly to 
demonstrate his abilih'. It is therefore 
more elaborate in its setting than most 
of his portraits, TJiC Jane Seymour 
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278. Ttaiis Holbein fbc Voon|ier (1^7-1543! 
Jane Sevjnour {1536J Museum, Vienna. 

X l'7^ ' 


(fig, 278) IS simpler, W^ule hardly less 
litcnil in effect, a linear style is adopted 
with, little shadow or modeling of the 
form, ^Fhc result is an exquisitely fin- 
ished, cnamcl-like panel. Each detail of 
costume or feature is precise from a 
graphic point of \ie^v. The plain back¬ 
ground concentrates all attention on the 
features of the sitter. Such an analysis 
appears to be based on a careful draw¬ 
ing in line, executed at a single sitting: 
this might then be translated into the 
finished portrait at the artistes leisure in 
his shop- Such details as those of the 
costume could be taken from wdiatcver 
dress the subject chose to select and 
have $cnt to Holbein's studio^ but the 
personality' must have been established 
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Z79. Fian^ok Clouet fc. iso>“7=) FM^befh 
Qf Austria. Ldii^xc^ Paris, 14"' s 10*, 


tlitougli 3 short period of observation, 
and especially through the artist's intel¬ 
lectual analysis of his subject. 

The technique of llolbcin, like that 
of Durcr, strJl continues the Flemish of! 
mediiinn The method proved equally 
applicable to the retfgioiis sobrictv of 
Diircr, the merchant portraiture of tioi- 
bein^ and tlic court portraiture of the 
Clouets in France. Francois Clouet, 
painter to Francis I and later to Henry' 
n, in his Elis^abeth of Austria (fig. 279) 
is quite similar to Holbein in tecliniquc 
and in his tvvo-diincnsional pttem-like 
approach. He differs from Holbein as 
one would expect a court portraitist to 
differ from an artist many of whose pa¬ 
trons belonged to the merchant class 
and whose point of view coloied by 


that fact* Holbein, to be sure, also 
painted membersi of the court of Henry 
VIII of England, but always with un¬ 
sparing hone'sty. Clouet is Ic'ss analytical 
and less frank. Ilis porrraits do not con¬ 
vey the same impression of a human 
personality dissected before us; rather 
his figures present themselves less as 
they arc than they would like to be. 
Perhaps Elizabeth of Austria was as 
handsome as slie is Tendered, but Clou¬ 
et s portrait of licr docs not inspire the 
same feeling of authenticity as do Hol¬ 
bein s portraits, or of jjower. NeverihC' 
less^ Clouet S portraits are exquisite in 
drawing, and have an eggshell fragility 
in them fraught with infinite cliann. 
Tlic same elegance tliat characterizes 
Goujon’s sc nip tore recurs here, and 
licips to give them their peculiarly 
French flavor. These ]>OTtraits, ]ike Hoh 
bein s, were based on quick sketches^ 
hut many such drawings w'ere nev'cr in¬ 
tended to be used for paintings; they 
were collected as we collect photographs 
of our friends, Francis I and his succes¬ 
sors loved to thumb through albums of 
these drawings, and sometimes to vvTitc 
remarks upon them concerning the sit¬ 
ters,, compliments or frank and even 
ribald comments on the beauty^ per¬ 
sonality', Or conduct of the subfeets. 

Meanwhile, the imported Italian art¬ 
ists were enriching the gallery' of Francis 
I at Fontainebleau, or the Chateau of 
Ancy-le-Franc, i^ith Mannerist paint¬ 
ings and schemes of decoTation. In the 
former, effects of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting are mingled. Decorative 
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nudes, echoes of the Sistinc ceiling, 
tombitie ^ ith elong'jted Egures in matv 
iierecl poses and with cartouches bear¬ 
ing the royal niiOiio^aiii, In his panel, 
Geoiiietrj', at Ancy-lc-Franc, Francesco 
Frimaticcio (1504-70) accepted the 
nmscnlor male figures ol Mtehelaiigelo 
togctlicr with the eoiiiplcx compositions 
of tlic Mannerist painters. 

As ill Cerinany, sc:> in Flanders the 
medieval school gradually became aware 
of tlie Renaissance. One man after an¬ 
other, such as Jan Gossaert, called Ma¬ 
buse (e\ 1478-1535), made the pilgri¬ 
mage to Italjv to retnni willi more or 
less [falianism in Ills baggage. Others^ 
less affected by the prevailing \\a\'q of 
southern infinence. si sowed the spirit of 
the times in different The extraor¬ 
dinary fantasies of [crome Bosch (e. 
i45C^i5i6) provided a precedent for 
the Surrealist painters of the twentieth 
century. Sa\ c for bis sacred characters, he 
ret tied in grotesque h pesj but cvesi 
more farifcaxtic are siicli dctalh as a piir 
of enormous liinnan ears pierced by an 
arrow and separated by a knife, or a 
body whose legs are gnarled trees and 
^vliosc egg-shell torso is broken to admit 

ghnqjic of human figures withni it- 
i he inexlniustiblc wealtli of his imagi¬ 
nation imw'hcre found a fuller oppor¬ 
tunity than ill the Temptation of St. 
Antlioiiy and The Carden of Earthly 
Delights; such paintings cannot be de¬ 
scribed; llicy must be examhied in de¬ 
tail 

Pieter Bruegel, tlie Elder (c. 1525- 
69) \S'o\'C together the di^ ersc thre^ads of 


Flemish painting in the early sixteenth 
century in his epoch-making canvases. 
Like many of his prcdc'cessors he trav¬ 
eled to Italy in 1553, but unlike them he 
made no attempt to borrow Italian mo¬ 
tives. \Mien he painted the Fall of 
Icarus^ he relegated that incident to the 
background despite the inebtsion of all 
the details of tlie story mentioned in 
Ovid’s Meinmorphose^^ In the fore¬ 
ground^ he substituted a Flemish peas¬ 
ant plowing a field, llic influence of 
Bosch on Bmegel is prominent in the 
kaleidoseopie wealth of detail in such 
paititings as the Meniisb Proverfe:, Or 
the Children's Games, compositions 
that slifjw Bruegel s encyclopedic inter¬ 
est in the life of his time. 

The eaiivases coimnonlv called fhmts- 
meii in the Snow, Tlie llan esters. The 
Return of the Herds, and others show 
Bruegers grasp of the possibilities of 
landscajx: jxjiuting at valy ing seasons of 
the }car. The many small Flemish fig¬ 
ures, engaged m activities appropriate to 
the month, give so-me genre quality to 
tlicse paintings, hut tlint is so suhordi- 
11ated to the larger coiiceptipii of the 
landscape as a whole that Bruegel maybe 
called the first great landscape painter 
in the Eiifopean tradition. 

Even more important w=as Bruegers 
preoccupation with the vitalih^ of Flem¬ 
ish hft. T o him, the common man of 
fered all the opportuiiitv' he needed for 
his stud}' of humaiiit}-; it was a passion 
that dominated liis work vvhetlicr the 
subjeef was mvtholog}% a religious inci' 
dent sucli as The Canying of the Cross, 
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280- Ptctw Bruegel ihi titdtf {e, 5.535-69) PAtrunt Dunce fe. i;67l 
X S’S". 
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hndscape, or genre, TliC Parable of tbc 
Blind Men w'a$ to him 3 file of bc^ars 
tumbling into a ditch, while the Hire¬ 
ling Shepherd was a Flemish shepherd. 
His innate Flcmisli realism, with a spir¬ 
ited emphasis on the awkward peasant 
U'pes, found full play in the Peasant 
Dance (fig. 280). A ecntiuy' before. Van 
der Goes had introduced Flemish peasr 
ants into his Portinari AIlar|iicce (fig. 
i8j) as participants in a devotional 
scene. By Bruegel's time, the secularism 
uf the Renaissance had left not a trace 
of religious motive in this genre subject, 
based on daily life. How these clodhop¬ 
pers and their ssives pound through the 
vigorous movements of the dance, 
clumsy in person and uncouth in cloth¬ 


ing, hut amazingly energetic withal! Tlie 
lust for life was strong in the sixtcciitli 
century. 

I'hc composition both in the Peasant 
Dance and in the Peasant Wedding 
(Plate V, facing p. 3312) is informal, as 
befits their subjects. In the former, 
certain shapes repeat themselves in 
the gables of the houses and the 
heads and shoulders of the figures. 
The table in the Peasant ^\■'eddi^g 
creates strong diagonals that serve to 
define the figures in space. .\ceiitate 
as these figures are in essentials, the old 
microscopic detail has disappeared. In¬ 
stead, tire forms arc enough simplified 
to yield a pattern of chapes and colors. 
Great patches of red and blue, large 
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shapes and masses^ create a stirring ara- lias been suggested, a Harvest Festival, 
besqne of fine visual consequence. So Snrely Bruegel. bt>th as a painter and as 
effective arc the forms, space, and color an observer of the lusty vitalit)^ of life, 
that it niakes little diffetence wlietlicr still is not accorded a suffieiently high 
the subject is a Peasant ^\'edcliijg or, as niehe in the history of artn 
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To q considerable extent, the Baroque 
style, though it readies its full develop- 
merit only in the seventeenth centurj, 
is the fruit of the Catholic CoiiiittT 
Reformation of the sixteenth ccritim'. 
Although that style made itself felt 
even in non-CathoIic countries, such as 
England and Holland, the style orig- 
inated in Italy and found its fullest ex¬ 
pression in Italy, Spain, and Catholic 
Flanders. The sad condition of the 
Church, that proi'ohcd the Reformation 
in the north, did not pass uimotiecd in 
Italy itself. Therefore, a small group of 
dcrout men, during the pontificate of 
the worldly Leo X, formed the Oratorj- 
of Divine Love to work for the purifica¬ 
tion of the Chiireh from w-ithin. The 
reform movement grew- with such land¬ 
marks as the fstablishmcnt of the Do¬ 
minican Inquisition, the Index, and the 


Council of!rent (1545-63), w'hile the 
Jesuit Order, founded in by SL 
Ignatiy^ Loyolii on military lines, proverd 
to be a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the Cluircb in its fight against the 
Sipread of heresy. One pruduet of the 
pufificatioii of the Cliiiich and its con¬ 
sequent strength W2S a renewed and al¬ 
most arrogant affirmation of the author¬ 
ity of the Church and its unity. The 
scale and size of St. Peters in Rome sug¬ 
gest tliat. 

Another result was an emphasis on 
the sufficiency of faith and its emotional 
nature. The religions experience of such 
a h'pical Counter Reformation saint as 
St. riieresa of Avila was ph^-sical in its 
emotionaiism and ^'iolence. Moreover* 
the renewed faith made its appeal to 
the emotions through the senses more 
than through the mind. Hence one finds 
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a growth in the dramatic conception of 
art wlvich often produces a desire to 
astonish the observer bv effects that 
M;em unbelievable, or by a tlieatrical 
prcsentatJoii in sculpture and painting 
of both miraculous and common events. 
Naturally, this leads to violent mcne- 
iiiciit. Individual figures throw thenv 
selves around in escited gesticulation, 
enlianced by wind-tossed fliglits of 
drapery. Turbulence may at time's help 
the intensih of expression; at other 
times, it becomes mere restlessticss. Tliis 
tendency is not found in the figures 
alone but in the CtJin posit Ion as well, 
Ihe geometric schemes of the Renais¬ 
sance, the triangle, the circle, and the 
synunetricai shapes, which arc, sn to 
speak, complete in themselves, give w-ay 
in the Baroque to asymmetrical designs 
that often cmphasiTC the diagonal line, 
a motive in itself incomplete and dy- 
iiamie. 

Such a diagonal may cross tlic pietiire 
plane, or it may consist of movement 
leading the eye into the compcjjsition, 
accenting the depth of spec the artist 
has at hh disposal, "I'hc threX'dimem 
sional designs of the Renaissance—the 
ring of figures in RaphacTs School of 
Athens (fig, 240} and the pyraniid in 
Leonardos Madonna and St, Ainie 
( fig, zzg)—exist in spec and have more 
or less distant backgroimds. But the 
spatial depth of the Baroque is more 
dramatic and important to the desigm 
the movement in depth predominates 
over Ijoth lateral and vertical motion. 
The design opens up as though to im¬ 
ply the existence of still greater areas 


beyond and ever beyond, instead of be¬ 
ing contained and complete and final in 
itself. 

Coupled with this depths and at times 
an iiistninient to attain it is a fresh 
COiiCCm with light and $hadc and an 
extensive c-xploration of its possibib 
ities. The Renaissance had confined its 
interest in light and shade largely to the 
modeling of the figures, [ndeed, in 
many cascs, tliough light molds the ol> 
icels, it casts little stiadow, ITie Ba¬ 
roque, how ever, ranges from the personal 
treatment of light by Rembrandt, 
through the theatricality of Rubens" De¬ 
scent from tlie Cross (fig, 296), to the 
nafuralistlc light of V-'clasqucz (fig. 
29_|,), The same hitercst in light pro¬ 
vokes the sculptors to midercnt the 
drapery, and so to plav’ with the sur- 
hiccs as to induce a variegated design in 
shade over them. Similarly, the archi¬ 
tects develop jdastic airangcmcnts, an 
opnlcnee that cre-ates a sense of move¬ 
ment through bold Items of light 
and shade. In painting, this study intro- 
diiees a pinterly approaeh with an ap¬ 
preciable degree of optical realism. It 
does not follow that the results \iill be 
natural is tie, though they sometimes ap- 
j3roaeh that, but simply that the appeal 
is dsital, FI cnee we find illusion ism in 
some nniral paintings, and a tendency to 
make other canvases credible in appear- 
ancCp even when tlicy deal with the 
nuraculous or with the inpematuraL 

buch purposes call for a high de¬ 
gree of teclinical skill, which becomes 
an end in itself—that is, virtuositv', 
W^hetlier in architecture, sculpture, or 
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pd ill ting, one is ani^issccl at the dexteritv 
of the perfomiaoee of the Baroque art- 
ist. 'I'llis may or may not be desirable; 
such facilitv may coiilTil>ivtc to legit¬ 
imate ends ill the arts, nr, if allowed to 
dominate^ it may desticn the feeling for 
the material by playing tricks with it, 

These various characteristics arc not 
cojiibined in cicty example of the Ba 
Toque, still less in all the works of the 
seventeenth centnn. Some of tlicm arc 
present in sixteenth centnry artists, as 
for example the cellar ligliting of Cara- 
vaggiOp or the turbulence of Correggio’s 
frescoes. 1'he late six teen tli ccnltirv, in¬ 
deed, leads into and merges with the 
Baroqnc. Also, local conditions inodih' 
the completeness with which the Ba¬ 
roque is adopted. At its purest in Cath 
olic rialvp Spain, and Randers, some 
elements of tiie style affect the com 
temporary art of France, 1 [olhind. and 
England in varying proportions and in 
different ways, according to the spirit 
of those countries and tEic background 
of the artists. Even in a single country, 
wide latitude is possible. 

,\lthough Michelangelo's rejection of 
the laws of architcctiire reached its ciil- 
minatioii in the High Baroque, not ah 
niojuiiiicnts of that style are radical 
\Mieii in 1656 Bernini was commis¬ 
sioned to create a setting for St. I'etcr's, 
he divided the space in front of the 
church into Iwt> parts. The portion 
nearer the fa^^adc he tresits as a trai^e^ 
zoidal pia^.2a, which is, in turn, entered 
from an elliptical area outlined on either 
side by colonnades ftmr row-s deep (fig. 


261d'he detail is eonservative. though 
the proportions of the Doric eohinms 
are more slender than usual Fach col- 
niim of the inner row is bomid to be 
seen against parts of the columns bc- 
hind it, a fact that tends optically to 
widen the diameter of the shafts; nn 
doubt tliis suggests the lighter j^ropor- 
tious of the columns to prevent an ef¬ 
fect of too great heavinefis. 

On the whfjlc, the design Ls austere. 
ITiose who consider that the Baroc|iie 
is by defiuttion florid and ornate must 
modify their opinion when faced witli 
this monnineot, where decoratioja k re¬ 
duced to a mintmiim, 'llic Rar£K|ue 
character of the design is iiijmistabjbler 
0\er caeli crdnmii of the inner row' rises 
a statne to hiterrnpt tlie skvhnc and to 
]3roduce the broken silhouette so com 
iiion in Baroque desigiis, though tlic mo¬ 
tive can also be faiind tn the work of 
Palladio and Michelangelo, But above 
all, the plan estahlislie^ the Baroque 
quality, llic trajH’Xoidsil shape^ foretold 
in Miclidangclo's group of buildings ou 
the Ca pi toll lie Hill in Rome, lacks the 
regularity and geometric simplicit of 
the Renaissance. The oval i>f the front 
piayjia is an unstable form; a dej^endent 
sl]a|x?, it demands something else for its 
com pic I ion ^ in this ease the trapej:oi<lal 
area and the fa^nde of St. Peter's itself. 
N'ot only do these forms dramatize the 
great space, but tliey bring nnj',enieiit 
into the design, and, like claws, pull the 
si^ectator forward, 

Perliaps because of the quantitv of 
Bermiii 5 com miss ion a, or perliaps be¬ 
cause he is primarily a sculptor* he 
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little interest in ardiitcctuml de¬ 
tail and is coiitciit to follow precedent 
in tins respect. Not so with Francesco 
Borreninnip liis interest is architectural 
and few arc tlie elements of lliat arE 
with which his fertile mind does not ex¬ 
periment, I he Church of San Carlo ailc 
Qiiattro Fontaiic, begun 1638-40, often 
called San Carlino from its diminutive 
is hihit on a tiny and irregular plot. 
Borromini display's tlie greatest ingenu¬ 
ity in his solution. Like Bernini in the 
colonnades of St, Peter's, Borromini 
bases his design upon an oval (fig. 2S1), 
hut niakes the long rather than the 
short axis dominant. Unlike Bernini, he 
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does not stop with a simple shape, ex¬ 
cept in the dome, whose inner surface 
is |janeled with crosses and irregular 
hexagons instead of the nstial square or 
octagonal coffers. The o^-al plan is not 
ob\ions at first glance, because of semi¬ 
circular protrusions at the ends and semi¬ 
elliptical extensions at the sides. Ilie 
entablature winds in and out of tliesc 
shapes. 

The serpentine facade of San Carlo 
(fig. aSz) of kter date recalls this un¬ 
dulating movement. It is composed of 
tlirec bays; the central one on the 
ground floor is convex in plan, and the 
lateral ones concave; but in tlic second 
story all three are concave with an dli|> 
tical sentry lx>.v in the center to provide 
a transition. Thus the whole fa^de is 
thrown into movement- At the top, 
flame-like cim^es replace the usual pedi' 
ment. Engaged columns are preferred 
to pilasters, with a resultant cnrichmeul 
of the light and shade [aatterns* The 
eolmnns gbe an impression of verticalih' 
peculiar to much of Borromini’s work; 
thb impression is due partly to their 
exceptional height but more to the close 
spacing he prefers. Moreover, even the 
capitals are designed anc^v. Borromini 
is not content to Te[3Cat the timcdionored 
memliers of the Corinthian order; he 
must turn the Ctnmer scrolb inw-ard 
upon themselves instead of outward as 
usual Or, as in his remodeling of the 
nave of San Giov'anni in Lalcrano, he 
alternates wide and narrow flutes in his 
pilasters. '['0 the coiiscrva lives such es- 
perinients are pentrse license, calling 
forth the strietiircs of such critics as 
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Rn^ikiii or Warrcii; but unless one as- 
siniics a sacrosanct iniuiutabjlity of the 
orders^ they provide novel and exciting 
variants on the norm, despite the fact 
that not all of these experiments are 
suecessfiiL 

Iti spite of his original ihv Borroiniiii 
was overshadowed hv the tremendous 
popiilaritv of Bernini, so that his oppor- 
ttuiities were lew and frequently on a 
small scale. I'hc same wus true of the 
sculptors. As the favorite of Urban 
VIH and of Alexandei Vtl, Gian Lo¬ 
renzo Bernini (159S-16S0) could choose 
his own pnjjcets and skim I lie cream of 
the eommissions flowiaig from the pa- 
pey and clscvvherc, !Iis high fortune 
foretold by Urban VUl, who, on 
his election to the chair of St* Fetor 
said, "It is well for yon that I, MafFco 
Barberini, aiii bewine pope, but vve are 
even moic fortunate that the Cavalicrc 
Bernini sLionld live to decorate our 
po]]tificale/ Evf^u when Bcniini's star 
passexl under a cloud during the: pon¬ 
tificate of Innocent X, which iioparates 
tlic other two, he won his way back into 
prtial favor before the end of tliat 
reign. His fame brought from Louis 
Xl\' an invitation to Paris and Vci- 
sailles to consult on the design for the 
Loune; on his journey tint tier in 166^^ 
he w-as rccei\cd watli honors generally 
reserved for royalty* "['he cities through 
which he traveled turned out lo do him 
honor, and built teni|3orarv tiiumpha! 
arches over Im route. Few artists have 
ever enjoyed such esteonv 

As a young man, Bernini studied in 


the gardens of the Villa Borghese, and 
worked for that family. One of his com¬ 
missions from them is the Apollo and 
Daphne {fig. ^S^)* This prestidigitator 
of the seventeenth century would eon- 
\ince 13 s that we do not look here at 
stonCp but at many other sxibstanccs. 
Hie texture of male and female flesli is 
subtly distingiiislicd and contrasted 
with the textur-cs of cloth, hark, and 
leaves. Each surface is so handled that 
it almost deceives the eye, and appeals 
to the physical senses. 

E\cn more startling is the arrange¬ 
ment. riic dynamic figures throw their 
arms about in actions that lead the eye 
on a diagonal out of the group rather 
than into it. Sculptural compactness is 
not an aim here, nor is there the slight¬ 
est indication of the original limits of 
the block of storjc. Miehclangelo had 
said that sculpture should look as if it 
could lx: rolled dowm hill without in¬ 
jury, and his work, liowevcr capable of 
movement witliin the block, retains that 
sense of compactness. 'Hie Baroque de¬ 
sire for visualized movement induced 
Bernini to select the dramatic climax, 
the very^ instant Daphne is being meta¬ 
morphosed into the laurel to escape 
capture by Apollo. Evervthing must be 
momentary and in transition. 

But that same niovement occurs in 
portrait busts, where no story' exists to 
explain it. Francesco d'Este (fig. zB^) 
turns his head to his right, but this 
movement is answered by the dTapery' 
fluttering off his left shoulder. '^Vhy 
drajx:ry over armor I W h\\ indeed, sas'C 
that the metallic surfaces of armor seem 
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Gian Lorenzo Bernini (ijgS^idSo) und Datknc (1612-24) V'Hla 

Borgtiew, Rinnc. ^larbk, lifc-MKC^ ^ 
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2^4^. Cbn hntcnvxi (1598-1660) 

Frtfncipsco d'Eiic (1650-51) Miisco Estcnse, 
Modena. MarblCt ovct life-size. 


to Bcniiiii to n€cd a contrasting tex- 
tutc, a pattern of light and shade that 
deep folds of drapery could supply, a 
suggesHon ol iiiovenieiit that would 
convey a eoiintcr action to the head. 
The finely characterized face breaks iiito 
undulations of surface to induce a dy¬ 
namic play of light impossible to at¬ 
tain in simpler forms. The nndcrent 
curls of the wig complete the effect in 
test lire, movement, and shadows 
These qualities remain paramount in 
sculpture designed for the Church. Tlie 
religious spirit of the Counter Reforma¬ 
tion Tcceives full expression in the altar- 
piece of St. 1 heresa of Avila ( fig. 2S5), 
in the Cornaro Chapel of Santa Maria 
della Vittoria in Rome. The whole 
chaix^l is arranged as a ilicater. A pro- 
sceninm bent fonvard like the front of 
^ stage frames the altar. Paired columns 
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at the Sides support eonca\c bits of en¬ 
tablature, w^hich then break back to 
permit a convex plan for the center of 
the enlabiatiire and pediment* Tliis 
coiivcx portion gives Bernini the Oppor- 
tniiity to conceal a small window, whose 
light runs dow n gilded rays to the figures 
like the spotlight of a theater. E^en the 
side walls of the chapel play their part 
in the scheme: portrait groups in high 
relief of members of the CornarO family 
attend the performance in boxes* some 
looking toward the stage, and others 
glancing around at the rest of the audi¬ 
ence* This operatic setting belongs to 
the same centur)^ and country that gave 
birth to opera as a musical form. 

Such a setting calls for the dramatic 
group of St. Tlieresa and the angel, an 
interpretation in white marble of the 
ecstasy of the saint. She tells how in 
her dreams an angel appeared to her 
and transfixed her bcKly with an arrow. 
At that moment, she felt a combination 
of exquisite pleasure and of such ^gony 
as to cause her to swoon. Bernini trans¬ 
lates tills vision literally into stone. 
Momentary^ as the scene is, the story is 
told as though it were re-enacted for us 
in lining charaeters. Every texture of 
Resh, cloth, and metal is suggested, Tlic 
sensuous figures evoke phy'sieal responses 
in the spectator. A spiritual orgasm is 
given expression in physical sha]3c. llie 
sweetness of the angel and the ecstatic 
suffering of the saint, fainting on a bank 
of clouds, tax onr credulity. The Ba¬ 
roque dramatic sense is thus coupled 
with the Baroque wish to astonish the 
spectator. 
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tlian IjJrenM Bcmini (1591-1680) Viaon of St. Theresa oi \vH^ fifi.,- —1 
Chapel, Sania Maria dUIa ViHoria, RoJe. Marl*. ' (’^-( 5 - 5 *) C"r™io 
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Peter Paul Rubens {1577-16^^0) Kmp^r Maximilim I, 
Kun&lbistorisdies Museum, Mctina. 






Plate VIII 



Jan V'efmcer (1651-75) CM iriJl/i Wafer Jug, 
^f{;t^DpolitlD Museum, New York, i' 6" s i' 4". 



John Coflttsbfc (1776-1657) (1811) 

National Caller)-, London. 4' j' * 6’ 1". 
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2B6. Cian LoTcn?,o Bernini [ jQmb af VfJ ; 1671-78) St. Petefs, Rome. 

Mjrbk and gilt bronae, =4'a' high x 1^*4'' mdc. 

Equally dynomic and typical of ihe (fig, 286). Four allegorical figures, ivliose 
Baroque point of view is such a tomb gestures bear little relation to theif 
as that of Alexander VI! in St, Peter's meaning, begin the scheme, two in the 
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foreground and two behind. A grim 
skeleton pushes aside the billows of 
fringed draper,^ carved in colored mar¬ 
ble, and struggles upivard to reach the 
kneeling pcjpc at the top. Thus does 
the Baroque represent even deatli as a 
melodrama. The Renaissance feeling of 
repose has given way to niovemcut^ re¬ 
straint to abandon, Tliis hpc of tomb 
remains the vogue until the end of the 
eighteenth centurj^ 

The Sf, Theresa group and the Tomb 
of Alexander V^II combine sculpture 
and architecture. One hardly know's 
whether to describe the Baldaechino of 
St. Peter's (fig. 262) as one or the other* 
This vast canopy has lo accent the high 
altar of the churchp itself a small feature^ 
and yet must not block Hie vista down 
the nave to Bernini s oavu composition 
enclosing the Chair of St, Peter at the 
end of the church; it has to challenge 
the scale of the church without confu¬ 
sion with the architecture. Dark bronze 
senses this purpose vixll; its color con¬ 
trasts with the lighter travertine stone¬ 
work of the building, and yet its strength 
allow's the four twisted columns to rise 
as high as an eight story’ building. These 
vine-covered shafts that enframe the 
altar spiral upw^'ard in answ^cring mtves, 
the direction of turning reversed in each 
pair. From their architraves hang bronze 
draperies, embroidered and tassded. 
The columns support angels and scrolls 
that join in the center lo liold the ball 
and cross. Over all these architectural 
members crawl thousaiuh of bees, the 
heraldic emblem of the Barberini fam¬ 
ily. Since the bronze for this monument 


came from the beams of the Pantheon 
roof, the wits of the day coined the 
quip^ ‘Quod non fecit barbari, feccrunt 
Barberini^—AVhat the barbarians did 
not do, the Barberinj ba^e done/ 


No painter arose in Italy to challenge 
the position occupied in scLilpture by 
Bernini, tliough the art of painting ^vas 
hardly less Rourishmg. Cuercino's Burial 
of St, Petronilla (fig, 2S7) is eharactcif' 
is tie. Here is the same Baroque dexterity^ 
the contfol over perspective, the figure, 
and the sense of depth, ITie design be- 



287. Guerdao Btinn! of SL 

ftma Capitolinc Museum, Rnme, 
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288, Ftb; Andrea Pokzo (1642—1709) CdJin^ of Nitve. SaiiF LgnaziO; Ronn? (cr. 1702)- 


comes open by contrast wth the closed 
designs of the Renaissance. Oiu eye 
runs from the men who place the body 
rtf the saint in its grave at the bottom, 
through curving masses that s^s-eep to 
one side and back to the other, always 
striving upward and inw-ard. A succes¬ 
sion of dynamic diagonals carries the 
observer through the painting; they do 
not permit his attention to rest at any 
point. The scene itself has the same 
sensationalism, ^nd the figures the same 
physical appeal as Bcmini^s St^Tlicresa. 
It calls upon onr faith for appreciatioiip 
and we must not expect the moment 
represented to last. It is ihc dramatic 
climax that absorbs Gucrcino's interest. 


Similarly, in the ceiling of Sant' 
Ign^zio (fig. z88), one of ihe huge Ba¬ 
roque decorative schemesp Fra Andrea 
Pozzo gi^'CS us a glimpse o-f the Apothe¬ 
osis of St. Ignatius Loyola. Here is illu¬ 
sion ism carricxl to its conclusion. Tire 
%'ault of the church is imagined 
An elaborate ensemble of columns and 
archeSp bits of en labia ture and so on^ 
rises above the walls and in their plane 
the center of the vault is open to the 
sky'. Within this void^ Pozzo explodes 
a host of figures. Saints and angels with 
fluttering draperies rest upon clondSp 
sit on the painted architecture, or rise 
and fall in space. I^he perspective is cal¬ 
culated from a specific point on the 
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289. Ciovaniii Battista Tiepolo (1696-17705 Ifistitodon of ffte Rosdi^, Cesuati, Venice. 
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floor of the churchp and from that point 
the effect is astonishing. So perfectly 
has Pozzo taken into account the light 
and painted shadowSp that one cannot 
tdl where the real architecture stop and 
the pin ting Ix^gins- Tliese figures spill 
over on constructed parts of the build¬ 
ing as well as on those that arc niercly 
envisioned. We may question the valid¬ 
ity of this four de force on the grotind 
lliat a siirfaoc can hardly be decorated 
by denving its existence^ but Pozzo and 
his contemporaries \\oidd have refected 
rhis theorVp and if wc accept his premise, 
the result could not be improved. 

A testimonial to the force of Baroque 
decorative tradition lies in its continu¬ 
ation in the eighteenth century^ The 
[nslitution of the Rosary' (fig. z&g) on 
the ceiling of the Gesuati in \^enicc, by 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (1696-1770), 
tetains the movemciitp the faiiq* and 


the dynamic compo$ition of the Ba^ 
roque, but combines them with tradi' 
tions in drawing and color inherited 
from V'^eronesc. Tlic explosive energy^ of 
the Baroque lessens 3$ the Roeoco spirit 
of the new century lightens the motives 
it has inherited, and replaces gusto vAlh 
v-ivaeity. 'llie color also betrays its date 
in its lighter value and softer ql 1 aljt>^ By 
this tinie^ Venice had become a tourist 
ccnler, eateriiig to a taste for gaich' and 
entertainment- Such pinters as Antonio 
Canale, called Canaletto, whose work 
was popular in England, and Francesco 
Citardi recorded the pageants and speC' 
taelcs of Venice a$ well as its buildings, 
canals, and lagoons, while Pietro l^nglii 
cliToiiided the frivolous social life of 
the city. If these later Italian painters 
lack the stature of their forebears, at 
least they' portray the city:- and its society 
in their day. 
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SoMJ-: Spanjsii Painters 


Thoiigli lt;ih nntoiifbccl by the 
Protestant Refoinintiuii and rcinained 
fclic home of the papacy- and the Churdi^ 
it iiasi too weak to play an important 
folc ill Enropom ixjUtics during the 
la re sixteenth and carlv seventeenth cen- 
rurics, TTicrcfore, Spain bccanie the 
prop of the Catholic Church and the 
real home of the Catholic Counter 
Reformation. It is significant that the 
[ncpiisition was associatC'd with Spain 
in the popular mind;, and that the 
founder of the Jesuit order and many 
of the other early Jesuit saitits were 
Spaniards, Spain has been deserilKd as 
a land of contrasts, of the subtropical 
coastal area and the bleak and arid 
plains of the center^ of the fabulous 
wealth of the hidalgos and the abv^mal 
povertj' of the peons, of gaunt austerity 
and sentimental emotionalism. 


Doincn ikos 1 Ticotoko[ 30 ulc>s (1541- 
1614), the first Spanish painter of in- 
temational importance, was bom at 
Caiidia in tise island of Crete. Like the 
rest of the Greek workk Crete w-as still 
Bj'iiaiitine in culture; therefore Hi 
Greco, as this painter was nicknamedt 
must have been aware from his child' 
liood of the Eastern willingness to dis^ 
tort the figures for the sake of either 
design or cmotioiu nowc^cr^ he received 
his training in VcnieCp probably from 
one of the Bassani faniilv, contempo¬ 
raries of Initorctto and of Titian's old 
age. the generation of Marmerism. 'fhat 
training left its mark on his work for 
years aftenvard. 

For example^ the Purification of the 
reinple (fig. 290), painted shortly be^ 
fore he settled in Toledo in 1 is still 
strongly X^eticiian. Its archilecture be* 
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190, El Creco {15^^1-1614) Pun/rcdtw?? of the Temple [1571-74) Institiile of Arts^ MinnC' 
apoli;, j'lo* K 4^10", 


tnivs that origin, and so too docs the 
sumptuous color^ not ycl personal to El 
Greco liim^vclfr Moreover^ the figures 
and the cnlculatcd get^metry of ihc com¬ 
position (p, 9) testif)' lo the thor¬ 
oughness of Venetian training, I’he sub¬ 
ject* too, has significance. El Greco re¬ 
peats it at least six times during his 
careen though in earlier history^ the mo¬ 
tive is larc- Surely one is justified in 
recognizing here an allusion to the puri' 
fication of the Church by the Council 
of Trent^ one of the most important 
fruits of the Catholic Counter Refor¬ 
mation. 


Indeed, El Crceo mote than any other 
artist becomes the painter of that 
moveinent; its mystic einotionalisiiip its 
fervid faith* find in him an interpreter. 
For example^ the Burial of Gonzalo 
Ruiz, Count of Orgaz (fig. re¬ 

cords a local legend of Toledo. St. 
Stephen, whose martyrdom is embroi- 
deicd on the hem of his robe., and St, 
Augustine reappear on earth to lower 
the body into the grave. Dressed in the 
sumptuous vestments of the Spanish 
churchy their identity^ has not yet be¬ 
come apparent to the noble friends of 
Orgaz or to most of the clerg}\ Mean- 
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fiunof of the Count of Orgm (1586) S, Tom^, Toledo, 15’9' 


while, the heavens have opened to re- Christ in the center; below Him to 
ccivc the soul of tliis just man. an co cither side, the Madonna and St. John 
static lision witnessed by the priest in the Baptist intercede for the soul of 
the right foreground. El Gicco paints Orgaz. a \'ague form nrapped in swad- 
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dling clothes and borne aloft in the 
amis of an angel. El Greco docs not 
hesitate to distort these heavenly figuresj 
their proportions are elongated, in part 
through Mannerist tradition, and per¬ 
haps through some dimly remembered 
By-zaiitinc conventions^ but mote as a 
personal and expressive element of El 
Greco's style. UeTCp too, his individual 
color scheme, chaTactcri:£cd by a lumi' 
nons u^hite, is displayed. El Greco is 
attempting to express the supernatural 
by means of the unnatuiab 
The lower half of the painting forms 
a delilx^ratc contrast, A portrait group 
of the Spanish nobilih' have gathered 
to attend the last rites of their friend, 
llicy stand in sober grief behind the 
group of priests and saints in the fore¬ 
ground. Neither the palette nor the pro¬ 
portions are unnatural in this sceaie, but 
then these figures arc of the (^rth. Con¬ 
trasted as arc the upper and lower halves 
of this design, the} arc visually co-ordi' 
nated with magrhficent success. Curved 
lines rise from the backs of St. Augus¬ 
tine and St. Stephen through the nngel 
into the rhythms of the upper part, and 
bind the two sections together. One 
may examine details of El Greco's paint¬ 
ing in photographs, but such details 
never look cx^mplete. They alw-ays ap¬ 
pear to need something else, so com¬ 
pletely has El Crcco subordinated each 
part to the wliole, 1 Jiis cannot always 
be said even of great painters^ one can 
sometimes find a part of a painting that 
is an entit)^ in itself; but with El Greco, 
the building of a picture is so integrated 



zqz. lil Greco {1541-1614) Resummtlivn 
{15^ ^—1) Prado, K j adnd. 9's 4':!'. 


that nothing can be added or taken 
away. 

The Orgaz printed within ten 
years of the time that El Crcco had ar¬ 
rived in Spin.,His later work, such as 
the Resurrection- {fig. igz), is further 
removed from nature. By this time his 
d}mamic sense, foretelling the Baroque^ 
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has grown npace^ and the forms them¬ 
selves partake of the action. Espccmlly 
is tills conveyed through El Gteco's 
peculiar lights a whitish light, which 
flickers Over the forms where it is 
needed, not so much for its own sake 
as to increase the upward movemeiit. 
That light helps to give El Gtoco's 
palette its unique flavor; his reds arid 
bines, yelloi^Ti and greens mold the 
fomis thej enrich, hut each of ^hem 
models toward this living whiteness 
found in the work of no otlicr painter. 
One reason for the mysticism of El 
Greco's pin tings and for their religions 
pignancy is the upward movement of 
the liglit. Not only arc the forms elon¬ 
gated and aceciited by light, but thej^ 
arc piled one above another. The risen 
Christ ^^ith the banner of tlie resurrec¬ 
tion ascends above a sprawling devih 
whose arms and kgs conduct our ej^es 
up to the Saviour. 

I'hougli most of El Greco's work is 
religious, he docs not con flue himself 
to that field. iTie Vicnv of Toledo in 
the Metroplitan Museum is said to be 
the first pure landscape in the Euro¬ 
pean tradition—that is* the first willi 
no figures to provide an excuse for the 
sccnciy. A more dsmamic taiidscap 
would be liard to find, as El Greco re- 
soh'cs the hill where Toledo is built 
into a succession of sw^irling curves^ an¬ 
swered in I he stormy sky. The strong 
greens of the land create a base for the 
steely blues and whites above. Even in 
this field, his pTsonalih' transfoTins the 
subject; landscape, religious themes, and 


portraits alike are filtered through El 
Greco^s mv'stical nature. 

In portraiture, too, he ranks with the 
best, llic Nino de Guevara {Plate vi, 
facing p. 533) is a solid pinting of that 
leader of the Spnish Inquisition. Ilis 
puritanical conviction of the justness of 
his cause and austere detennination to 
prosecute it to the limit do not conceal 
the Lutcllectuahty of this head. Was the 
piece of ppr on the floor that might 
have slipped from his fingers an anon¬ 
ymous accusation of horc^* that has 
caused the cardinal thus to deliberate? 
Pcrha|js so; in fact it bears El Greco's 
signature. 'l1ic gorgetjus crimson lobes 
of the cardinal arc set off against a hack- 
ground of vcllowish tones, subdued in 
intensity. Significantly^ El Greco places 
the sitter in an arincliair neither facing 
the obsentT,^ nor in profile; rather the 
chair is at an angle that introduces 
diagonal planes for the front and sides 
of th e figure, a nd Hi us enhances the 
spec by which the figure is surrounded. 
This is combined^ however, watli a 
linear pttern of curves in sequence, 
each leading to the head, a succession 
of drop-shapd loops which establish 
harmony of line. The pattemed leather 
of the wait complelc-s the design, so that 
even the setting becomes an integral 
prt of the scheme. 

Very different from El Greco, and a 
generation later, is Jose dc Ribcia (i;8S^ 
1656), wlio spent most of bis active life 
in Naples, at that time under Spanish 
domination. His violent spirit ribratcs 
betw^een themes of sentimental pictyr, 
such as in the St. Agnes, and ferocity^, 
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as in the MaihTdom of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Tlie vigorous types and deep 
shadows attest the influence of Cafa- 
vaggio and the Tenebroso stjde, and at 
best give his paintings strength a^in to 
his own swashbuckling nature; but the 
shadows are apt to produce an unpleas¬ 
ant griminess of tone. 

WiUi but one important exception, 
El Greco received no patronage from 
Philip [I. That cold and bigoted nion- 
arch could not appreciate El Greco's 
Eery intcnsit>% On the other hand, Don 
Diego RoclTignez de Silva y Vclascjncz 
(1599-1660) became court painter to 
Philip IV. lliough lie made two trips 
lo ltaly\ he seems not to have Ix^en af¬ 
fected by the work of any particular 
artists he saw there. 1 his is not surprise 
ing in \icw of hiS instinct for optical 
realism. Pew painters have obscr^^ed the 
facts of vision so clearly or recorded 
them so easily, llie subtlest changes in 
light or atmosphere flow from his brush. 
Velasquez could paint anything that he 
could see; therein lies his strength and 
his weakness^ for he lacked the ability' 
to envision what he could not sec. 
Whenever his Subject deals with an un¬ 
real world his imagination collapses, so 
that in his few' Madonnas and mytho¬ 
logical characters he is not at his best 
In the painting called the Topers* Los 
Borrachos, an initiation of a follower of 
Bacchus, the god is the least effective 
figure of the group. On the other hand» 
the older devotees, as human figures, 
are magnificent. His Mars has been de¬ 
scribed as an undressed policeman. A 
Spanish smithy serv'cs for the Forge of 



293, Velisqucz (1599—1660) Innoeerit X 
(1650) Fqla™ Doria, Rome. 4^7* s ^'ii*. 


Vulcan, With the sturdy blacksmilhs at 
home but the god in his aureole of light 
distinctly out of place. 

With this ability to catch the essence 
of visual re:alit\v one would expect 
Velasquez to be successful in portrai¬ 
ture* and so he was. ITie portrait of In¬ 
nocent X (fig. Z93) in tones of red and 
while, a product of his second trip to 
Italj', shows an intensity of characteriza¬ 
tion rarely equaled. The intellectual 
force and strong personality of the pcjpe 
are portrayed with a vividness at once 
faithful to externals and analytical. In 
pose, Velasquez seems here to be influ¬ 
enced by the Creco portrait of Nifio 
dc Guevara: Innocent X sits in an arm¬ 
chair placcx! at an angle to the picture 
plane, as though to invoh e the sense of 
depth. But Velasquez docs not com- 
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294. VdisqucK (1599-1660) Las Mcttmos (1656) Prado. Madrid. 10-5" r 


pose his figure or its bfiicligrcmnd with 
the riehness of El Greco. He is content 
to leave the painting as 3 plain state¬ 
ment of tlic looks and eharactet of his 
sitter^ the fruit of his vision and his 


keen atialysis, El Greco went on to syn- 
thesbc his observations with the pie- 
toria! interest of composition, 

Veldsqnei5 zeal for optical realism has 
full sco|>c in such canvases as the Maids 
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of Honor, Las Men inns (fig. 294) h Hi is 
is 'A genre sccnc^ a pQintiiig of everj'day 
life. It happened one day that ^''c1asquc^^ 
WA^ busy painting the portraits of the 
ting and queen^ as he must frequently 
ha^e Ix-cn. llie littk Infantap snt- 
ronnded by het ladies-in-waitingp vv'an- 
dcTcd in to obsene the progress of the 
picture, and while there sent one of lier 
atteisdants for a glass of water, which 
has just been brought, ''rhe princess 
stands in the center with her maids^ 
nmis^ dwarb, and pets. To the left, the 
artist works at his canvas, while a tour- 
tier IcHjks back from the open door on 
the scene he has just left, and finally 
the king and queen thtnisebcs arc re¬ 
flected in a mirror on the studio \ialk 
This iiicidcTit has no particular sig¬ 
nificance. and vet Luca Giordano oticc 
referred to the Maids of Honor as a 
theology' of pinting. Hie handling is 
broad; details are summarized to record 
their visual effect. A few touches so (flee 
to establish the flowered headdress of 
the kneeling lady-in-w'-aitingp and the 
pleats and ribbons of the Infanta's 
gown. In such breadth, as well as in the 
optical Tcalisnu V^clasqiicz anticiptes 
the n i nctcenth-ccntury I m pressioni sts. 
Space esn clops the figures- One senses 
the \'oliiincs of air within the room, and 
cn the a isual effect of the atmosphere 
on distant os compred with nearer ob¬ 
jects. In distinguishing no less than 
four planes of light Avithin a small in¬ 
terior by subtle gradations of vallies and 
intensities, Velasquez accomplishes a 
tour de force of painting- Hiese planes 
define the spatial rcktioiishipfS of the 


eoniposition. Light from the window 
whose jamb is A'isiblc to the right hathe.'i 
the prineipl group. Being close at hand, 
these persons are most sharply seen, 
f’arthcr back a second planC;, marked by 
a second windoWp includes eaiwasia of 
Vklasquez and a mirror on the Avail- Not 
nuieh of pictorial interest occurs here, 
lest this zone comptc with the main 
subject, though its recession i% clear. 
Outside the door is a courtier, not 
merely smaller than the foreground fig 
urcs, but with a thicker Aeil of atnios 
phcrc bctw’cen him and onr eyes. 
Final IV, the king and queen reflected in 
the mirror^ though they stand in the 
position of spectators to tliis cainas, arc 
visually tlie furthest away. Hie light 
from their persons must travel to the 
further wall and hack to our cvt. Not 
only arc tlicy small through persp-etivc 
but, thougli Still recognizable, they arc 
the least precisely pintcd characters in 
the whole caiiAas. To render four planes 
in the limitless specs of out-oFdoors 
iiiAobes great depth, but there the con¬ 
trast bctAvceii the scieral planes is large. 
Vchisqncz finds that contrast within the 
liiiiitcd dimensions of an interior, and 
renders it Avith so sure a touch that the 
space has become rciL 

His feeling for spee and his interest 
ill light link Velasquez to the Baroque, 
but the religious side of that movement 
touched him not at alL Bartolome Fstc- 
han Murillo (1617-^2), however, cs- 
cinplifics the sentimental side of Ba¬ 
roque faith in his Immaculate ConC<qj- 
tion (fig. 295), one of his many versions 
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295. Bartoloin^ Esteban btuiillo (16)7-82) Immaculdie Conception (1678) Louvre Paris 
fj' a: 6'j'. ^ f f 
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of a fheme popular in liis day. Once a 
general favorite, MuTillo is now lc:SS ad- 
mired^ llis compositions aic salJslactor)> 
with a predilection for the diagonal 
here cTCatctl by the allribntcs* and the 
angels who flutter around the \^itgin. 
On Ihe other hand, the drawing is weak, 
and the color, chiefly pinks and blues, 
suggests the tones of the nursery'. These 
qualities go hand in hand with the pic- 
tistic seirHinent revealed through the 
hands clasped on the bosonip the head 


throwTk back^ and the eyes rolling up- 
ward. Such sentiment comes dose to 
the saccharine banalities of rdigious 
calendar art, which has not infrequently 
heen inspired by it- On the other hand. 
Murillo could lie realistic in his genre 
paintings of the gamins of his nathe 
Seville, Tliesc bra Is. though not dev oid 
of a sentimental appeal, arc lively; their 
clothes arc ragged, they arc dirty^ and 
tanned, but they liave a vitality lacking 
ill his sacred characters. 
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Painting in the Low Countries 


LTANDEkS 

During the early seventeenth century^ 
the southern Nctlieilands still under 
Spanish domination. Among the richest 
and most jndiLShiQiis of the Spanish 
possessions^ Flandeis remained within 
the fold of the Catholic Churchy though 
it required the bloody persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva to stem the tide of 
the Reformation in those provinces. 
Also, an aristocracy' continued to plav 
311 important role there; like the Church, 
it patronised the arts and so helped to 
form the character of Flemish painting. 
Tliat character was embodied in the 
work of Peter Paul Rubens (1577-16ijei), 
the greatest Baroque painter of the 
norths if not indeed of Europe. A& a 
child, Rubens served as page in the 
court of Margaret de Lignc-Arcmberg, 


and receiied a schooling in court eti¬ 
quette of great value to him in later life. 
'^J^hal he knew how to behave in the 
presence of royalty was proved by bis 
reccptifiu at the court of FraneC;, where 
Marie dc Medici, then the Queen 
Mother, loved to watch him at work 
a lid to talk wi ih him; and aga in in 
England, where Charles I did him the 
singular honor of commanding from 
liini a self'portrait. 

Rubens received bis training as a 
painter from several minor Flemish maS' 
ters. Going to Italy after he was trained, 
be spent eight additional years copyuig 
and studying the works of the Italian 
^old masters/ Ibis extraordinary' length 
of what One might call a post-graduate 
course is worth obsen ing by those who 
think they can Icam to paint in a lew 
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years. On his return from Italy Ruhens 
opened a studio that soon grew to the 
proportions of a picture factory. By 
1611, two years after his return, 200 
painters and students were active there. 
Apparently:, there ^v-as a division of labor 
in this shop; there were independent 
p inters sueli as Snyders, \^bo special¬ 
ised in animals^ and Jan Bruegcb called 
Bruegel de Velours from his interest in 
textiles, Rubens rceogni^-cd this method 
in his scale of prices; so much for a can¬ 
vas painted entirely by himself; some¬ 
what less for one where his students had 
carried out some of the w'ork; and still 
less for prod nets of the studio, un¬ 
touched by the master. Such a system 
vr 4 S hnaiicially successful. Riilscns made 
two large fortunes during the course of 
a career of about thirt} years in Flan¬ 
ders. The method was adapted to deco¬ 
rative work, and indeed that point of 
viov dominated Rubens^ style^ which 
perhaps reaches its culmination in the 
Marie de Medici series in the LotuTe. 
Rich in coIoTj which is inhented from 
Venice, his paintings, regardless of the 
subject, have %igor and a robust.^ sensu¬ 
ous, physical character. 

The Descent from the Cross (fig. 
29G), pintcd not long after his rctnm 
from Italy, is drama tie* Rubens slashes 
a spotlight across his scene; it follow's 
the arms of Christ, the diagoiial sweep 
of the sheet on which he i$ being low¬ 
ered, and the Magdalen kneeling at the 
foot^ The man leaning over the cross, 
the body of Chrisb and ihe red-robed 
figure below' restore the equilibrium* 
The figures sv^p-ay backward and forw'^rd. 
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296. Peter Paul Rubens f i 577-16^0) De- 
scen! from the Cross {1611-14) Calhcdral, 
Aiitweip. 13'10"' K 


partly because of their roles in the in¬ 
cident, but more because of the Ba¬ 
roque lo^e of movement. These men 
and women are strong and healthy, as 
yet without that exaggerated fleshiness 
that today in Rubens' paintings has re¬ 
pelled so many. ITicy have a material 
reality that enhances their vigor* 

The Rape of the Daughters of Leu¬ 
cippus by Castor and Pollux (fig. 297) 
shows this animal exuberanee at its best. 
There is a robust grandeur in these 
characters who glorj^ in their energy; 
such rousing love of being needs physi¬ 
cal expression. The eomposition seems 
to be based on that of a lost painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci, the Battle of An- 
ghiari, which is known through a sketch 
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2f>7. Pclcf Paul Riibeiis [i577“i'64o) Rape of the Dtiu^iters of Leucippus (c. i 5 jS) Muscuni. 
Munich r 7'3* x 6 'io'** 


made of it Ijy Rubens bimsclf. But the 
dLimond shapes have become draamic. 
One point throw's itself across the con- 
v^% to cotch anotherp one movement 
sweeps into the next Tlie actors toss 
tfiemselvcs around; c^en more \'iolenlly 
than the subject demands, especially 
since the hvo wtjmen do not seem to 


fight their captors. Moreover, the forms 
are rendered in short quick cim'es; the 
abundant flesh of human beings and 
horses, the clouds above and the fea¬ 
tures of the ground below, all repeat 
this curving motive with variations. 
Such a design becomes decorative; it 
appeals less to the mind than to the 
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eye. It b not so much concerned with 
tdUng a storj’^ though it does that toOp 
as with the sheer exuberance of these 
lush forms. 

That sense of the decorative doirii' 
nates c^'cn his portraits. Helena Fonr- 
nicnt^ Rubens' second wife (fig. 298), 
is sufBcicntly anahTcedp but the painter 



398. Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) 
FoLfrmeitt (e. 16^1) Hc^Tlita^^ Leningrad. 
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is less c^gcf to create a personality on 
canvas than to establish a decorative 
pattern of color and form. ITic full- 
length figure* with its rich costume^ 
feather and flowing hah forms its 
own fustification. Even half-length por- 
tiaits. such as his Self PortraiL Riilscns 
paints in the same again with the 
broad-brimiued hat cocked at a rakish 
angle above his bearded face. Tlicse are 
brushed in with boldness in full color* 
a maseiiliiie techniqiiep dashing and 
premdy confident of itself. Just how 
sumptuous the color can be is apparent 
in the portrait of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I (Plate VII, facing p. 1^64)* His 
glittering armor with its gold decora- 
h"ons has for a foil the red curtain and 
blue skv. W'ith such color, the character 
of the sitler must play a secondary role. 

One measure of Rnbens' greatness 
lies in his diversity. Religious painting?* 
mythologies, landscape, and hunting 
scenes spring from his brush with equal 
readiness. His two |>rindpal followers 
eich took up one or two fields of 
Rubens' activity', hut could not mateli 
his scope. Jakob Jordactrs 
had much of his predecessor's vigor in 
his genre composition, Tlie King Dnnts. 
In this Flemish feast, the king of the 
banquet, usually the heaviest drinker, 
regulates the pace liis subfccts must foh 
low. The tabic groans, as w'di it may 
under such bounty^, and if not all the 
men live up to standards approved by- 
Em ily Post, nevertheless g)ood spirits 
overflow the piciiite. Tlie guslo with 
which these vulgar people ate recorded 
forms 3 seventeenth-century version of 
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I he zest for life seen tailitT hi this region 
in the peasant scenes of Pieter Bruegel. 
A sober piety of the middle and lower 
classes finds its way into Jordaens' re¬ 
ligious compositions. In color* too, the 
warmth of Rubens' palette is continued, 
[t has been said that Rubens dipped his 
brush in blood, Jordaens in fire. 

But where fordaens accentuates his 
predecessor's animal spirits, Anthony 
van Dyck (15QQ-1641) concentrates on 
the courtly side of Rubens' nature. Van 
Dyck^s religious canvases and his my- 
tholog;ics have a restraint that deprives 
them of the eMibciancc of Rubens' 
paintings. He is, of covirse, best known 
for his |K>rtraiturc, especially that ol the 
court of Charles I of England, llis 
Maria Louisa van 'I'assis (fig. 291)) diS' 
plays Van Dyck's exquisite drawing. 
The costumes and accessories retain 
somerhing of Kubens' decorative qual¬ 
ity, hut without that passionate energy 
that lends power to Rubens" smallest 
work. V^an Dyck's are society portraits 
at their best; as such they have neither 
the vitality of Kuheus, nor the dispas^ 
sionate accuracy of Holbein, llis court 
ladies arc always seen to their best ad¬ 
vantage. Surely not all these beauties 
were so attractive sls thev appear to be 
in \^aii DycV$ canvases. At its worst, 
this idealizatinn may produce the vacri- 
ih' of a routine society^ portrait, as it 
docs in some of the beauties of the court 
of Charles I, csxn at the hatids of Van 
Dyck himself. At its best, liovvcvcr, such 
an approach can create a sense of in¬ 
nate distinction that sheds its social 
prestige over any room w^hcre the por¬ 


traits are displayed. \^cry often these 
finely dressed men and women stand 
against a generalized landscape, or per¬ 
haps against the pedestal and lower 
drums of a classic column, while a deco¬ 
rative sweep of thaperv' may fill in the 
eamas v^'ithout dLstracting too much 
from the sitter. The color, influcnecd by 
the Venetians, i.s fresh, but not so in¬ 
tense as to violate the elegant and re¬ 
strained technique that matches his 
charaetcrkatioiis. Through his creation 
of the socieh portrait. V^atv Dyck goes 
far to establish English portraiture, 
which teaches its fiiiest native cxfjression 
toward the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in the paintings of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. 

UOIJLASD 

I lolland, tlic northern half of the Low 
Countries, dining earlier times had been 
the poor sister of the Hemish schotd of 
painting, fn the scventcctith century, 
lc3cal his ton,' molded conditions there, 
different from those in Flanders, which 
helped to give rise to an independent 
school of equal or greater emiuenee tfian 
the Eleniish. For one thing, Holland 
had become predominantly Protestant. 
J’hercfore, religious painting was almost 
eliminated. WTeii wc reflect how large 
a proportion of the work of all previous 
painters had been religious in motive* 
we must realize how profound was the 
change when painting ceased to serve 
the Church, Rembrandt, to be sure^, 
dealt vsitli scriptural subjects, but both 
hi$ choice and his treatment wctc in- 
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irjg. Anthony van Dick (1^99-1641] Mon'd Lotiiscf van Tcbsw (c. 1629) Liochtcnstvin Callerjv 
Vienna, x 3'. 
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spired by a Pfotestaiit Intimacy witli the 
Biblcp not by Catholic faith or dogma. 

The spread of Protestantism in Hol¬ 
land drove the Dutch on to win theit 
independence from Catholic Spain in 
the long wars that ended with the Peace 
of Westphalia in 164E. One might ex¬ 
pect a school of historical painting to 
comnieniorate with legitimate pride the 
heroic incidents of that struggle. In 
realit}^ the Dutch were indifFerent to 
historic'al painting. Tlic burghers who 
had fought that w^ar di$playcd their pa¬ 
triotism in their satisfaction with their 
own civilization. They admired painting 
that looked as much as possible like 
ivhat it purported to represent. The)' 
were not interested in painting as a ve¬ 
hicle for the csprcssioii of abstract ideas 
Of stories of mythological personages. 
Wliat they wanted was portraiture, if 


one may use the term, not only of them¬ 
selves, but of their lives and ail matters 
that bore on them. They H^-ed not in 
palaces but in comfortable houses, more 
or less the size of our homes todays and 
their paintings were domestic in scale 
and in subject. Tlic can^-ascs could not 
be too large to hang in a room of nor¬ 
mal size, and the)' dealt wilh themes 
appropriate to being lumg in a home. 

Moreo^'erp the Dutch burghers had 
the means to command such painting- 
llirough her proii'erbial industry, her 
dairjingp her printjiig^ and above all her 
trade, Holland won prejsperit) for sev¬ 
eral generations. The Dutch captains 
sailed their craft far and wide. For a 
brief moment thej*^ siialched control of 
the seas from England. Holland had a 
irionopoly of the spice trade, more ini- 
porbint then than today, since before 
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the days of electric refrigerators spices 
were Tiot merely condiments but essen¬ 
tial preset a tives. 

Thus portraituTC of indixddnals and 
of all the ramifications of their lives be¬ 
came the dominant production of the 
school Most artists sought reputations 
for their handling of a given type of sul> 
ject* and, willingly or otherwise, spe 
cialized in that Geld. That jolly soul 
Frans Hals (c, 15S0-1666) was a por¬ 
traitist both of individuals and of 
groups. During the w'ars of liberation 
many of the merchants joined the civic 
guard to maintain order:, and the offi" 
ccts of these pseudo-mililary^ companies 
naturally formed clubs. These lived on 
after the emergenc}- had passed as busi¬ 
nessmens clubs, analogous to the Lions^ 
the Kiwanis, and the Rotary Clubs of 
America today. Such groups ivanted rec¬ 
ords of tliemselves. Today, photographs 
of classes in school or college, of fra¬ 
ternity memberships, even of banquets^ 
testify to the same urge. 

The Officers of St. Andrew's Com- 
pany (fig. 300) is such a portrait group 
by Hals. Aside from the usual require¬ 
ments of portraiturCj, this h-pe of sub¬ 
ject raises two special problems: first, at 
least reasonable prominence must be 
allotted to each member of the group, 
without producing the monotony of 
seried rows of figures; and second, the 
artist must avoid the posed artificiality 
that makes many group photographs to¬ 
day look stilted. In this painting Hals 
masters these difficulties. He depicts the 
club around a table in the yard of their 
clubhouse. A natural lights free of thcat- 
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ricalityv molds each member, but the 
trees and foliage in the background are 
kept dark and too vague in detail lo ob¬ 
trude themselves. Someone, perhaps the 
painter himselb must have entered sud' 
denly to utter a remark that has caused 
many members to break off tlicLr con¬ 
versations and turn tow'ard hiTn+ Some 
do not. Many arc seated, others stand 
and look back over their shoulders^, 
while still others bend over the table; 
thus no rigid line of heads appears, 
Evervone s face has adequate space in 
the picture, and all arc at ease, wdth one 
notable exception. One pompous indi¬ 
vidual has turned around and is posed 
stiffly with his bands resting on his cane. 
Surely Hals paints him this way to en¬ 
hance the character taxation. 

He is equally sure of himself in sin- 
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glc porlmits. The Jolly Toper (fig, 301) 
leans back in his chair, glass in hand, 
perfectly rdaxied. As in most of the Hals 
portraits, the man seems in a right good 
humor* Hie jo^iaht]r‘ of the painter him' 
self must be reflectetl in these merry' in¬ 
dividuals. Ftoin their expressions one 
might illustrate an encyclopedia of the 
laugh and smile. Such men would be 
out of place at court, but very much at 
home in a tavern or at a drinking bout. 
Tlic technique is suited to the subject. 
Hals indicates the necessary^ details 
without drawing thcnL llie pleats of the 
toper's jerkin Hals sweeps in \^ith a 
fio'^ving stroke of his bmsli, loaded with 
pigment. Such a stroke may be a quarter 


of an inch wide but neither needs nor 
receives further definition. Tlierciii it 
anticipates iiineteenthcentuTy paintings 
by Manet and others* Like some of the 
later works of Velasquez, notably Las 
Meninas (fig. 294), such boldness of in- 
dieatioii foretells the Impressionists of 
1870. 

Hals spent his life in Haarlem; Rem¬ 
brandt \-an Rijn (1606-69), the milleds 
son of Ley dcii;, made the Dutch metrop¬ 
olis of Amsterdam the site of his career. 
To him, light the vehicle through 
which to reveal his love of mankind- 
Where others had studied the effects of 
thi,'v or that kind of ilUiminatian for its 
own sake, light w'as to Rembrandt only 
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Hic means to aii Cud/He \itis its niastct. 
During the ten years of his first Anv 
sterdam period. 16^1 to 1642^ he w ^5 
fashionable and prosperous. At this 
tiincH his style in paititing coincided 
\^ith the tastes of lii.s clientele. Although 
lie produced only four group portraits^ 
it so happened that three of these \s'ere 
ni lies tones in his career. 

Dr. I’ulp's Ana tom y Lesson (Bg. 
^02 famous though it is, succeeds only 
in }3art, ^I’he dramatic concciitralion of 
interest on the corpse which forms the 
subject of this demonstration yields a 
lively group of jiortraits. And yet this 
eoncenttation i^ won at a |>rice. Strong 
light intensifies the center of interest, 
hut to □chie^■c this intensification Rem¬ 
brandt sacrificed the outer memljcrs of 
the group. While the men close to the 
corpse are |>ainted in full light and 
color, those on the outskirts arc depicted 
in shade and in subdued tones—an ob¬ 
vious oppression of the comers to stress 
the pictorial i^s^ibilitics of clinva^, 
Moreoicr* Rcinbiandt was not yet sure 
of himself in the matter of space. Those 
doctors leaning over the cadaver for a 
better view are solid down to the w'alst. 
blit there seems hafdlv room for them 
tu stand. Rembrandt appears to have 
forgotten the lower half of their per¬ 
sons* The artist himself attended the 
lectures upon winch this painting is 
based; it is therefore cm ions that he 
should ha^e represented the fingers of 
the corpse extended almost flat on the 
leg when the tendons were raised bj' 
the doctor's spatula. Rembrandt must 
have knoivn that under these conditions 
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the fingers would flex more than in this 
painting. The explanation must be tliat 
Rembrandt wanted to carry^ the diag- 
ona! toward the corner of his design, 
there to stop the movement wath the 
open book that cuts across the angle. 
To permit the fingers to ciir\e upward 
and inward would ha\C interrupted this 
movement. Rembrandt .sacrificed what 
he must have known to be true to his 
desire for pictorial rightnesSr 
Qn the whole, however, the Anatomy 
Lesson was siifficienlly like the scene to 
satisfy liis ptrons. Tlic portrait of his 
first wife,^ Saskio in a Red Ilat^ reveals 
Rembrandt's aims at this lime and the 
reasons for his popularity. The artist 
pinted his subicefs profile carefully 
and ffcshiv. Tlic bright carnations of 
Saskia's face, the richness of red velvet, 
feather, and embroidery, of necklaces 
and dress, arc precise and dcscripH\e. 
Each part invites inspection. Beautiful 
as the portrait is, it can be described as 
a painting of the surface^ rich in color, 
and silhouetted against the dark back¬ 
ground. Its objectivity, its gqy its 

accuracyp and its finish are enough to 
ensure its reputation. 

For ten years Rtinbrandt isas content 
to exploit this st^lc. but the year 1642 
marked a turning point in his career. 
Up till then he had been financially suc¬ 
cessful and happy. He ovinicd a large 
housCp had accumulated a collection of 
ivotks of art, and w^as a favorite por¬ 
traitist of the wealthy Amsterdam mer¬ 
chants. In that year hi$ wife Saskia died, 
and he painted the so-called Night 
W^atch (Eg. 303), properly entitled 
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Frans Banning Cocq^s Company of Hio 
Civic Gnard. Tlic nickname can be cs- 
pkiiicd by the personal treatment of 
light. Where Caravaggio had explored 
the possibilities of strong light con¬ 
trasted with black shado\%'Sp Kembrandt 
makes the sbadoi^^ glow with reflected 
light. Instead of reptcscntiiig night ih 
Inmiiiatioii in this painting, Rembrandt 
show’s the members of the club as they 
issue bom the city gate in the morning 
to welcome to Amsterdam Marie de 
Medicip the Quccn Mother of France. 
Contiar}^ to the common opinion, the 
painting was recognized Irom the fii^t 


as teniarkablct and w'as given a ptomi- 
nent position In the cUib house of the 
group. 

Unlike most group portiaitists Rem¬ 
brandt did not give nearly equal impor¬ 
tance to each of the sixteen members 
of the company. To be sure^ the cap¬ 
tain in 3 red scarf and his licntcnant 
clad in a white-satin suit dominate the 
center, and other figures to the right 
and left ate prominent, but the light 
and their positions to the rear snbop 
diiiate a number of the members. Tliat 
these matters improve the picture is 
undeniable. The composition a^umes 
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the fonn of an e arranged in perspec- 
tivci* A bar of four figures at the back 
forms the upright^ from which three 
groups come forw'ard, to the rights in 
the center^ and on the ]cfh w'ith an 
opening between each of these groups. 

The death of Saskia atid the growth 
of his own pictorial sense opened the 
way to the introverted stjlc of Rem¬ 
brandt’s later years. After 1641 he 
painted more and more for liimselh to 
meet his own ideals rather than those 
of possible patrons. Like many another 
more recent artist^ he separated liimsclf 
from the public. A fc^v trusted friends^ 
such as the burgomaster Jan Sis. still 
appreciated and helped him* but his 
fortunes declined, 

Tvvent>^ years later, Rembrandt had a 
last opportunity' to handle group por¬ 
traiture In the Syndics of the Cloth 
Guild, Then he solved the problem, not 
only as a pictuTOp but also as representa¬ 
tion, Light falls evenly on the group. 
Each of the five men around the table 
is an indh^idualp and even their ser.'ant 
who stands behind them can be seen as 
a subordinate. I'heir poses are natural^ 
and yet Rembrandt pToduced a paint¬ 
ing of great vTiricty. Some of the syndics 
ha\ e ihcsr natural hair^ others w-ear wigs; 
some are seated, others stand’ and some 
look out of the picture, while others 
gaze at their companions. Tlie paint¬ 
ing was realistic enough to satisfy' his 
patrons without any loss of artistic in- 
tcgTity^ 

It w-as in these later years that Rem¬ 
brandts sympathy for humanity 1 cached 
its climax. He turned to old age in The 
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Rabbi (fig. 304) to dc\'elop psycholog¬ 
ical porlraitutc, wbicb then absorbed 
bis attention. Tliis old man seems to 
have endured most of the experiences 
of lifcp and tliey have inscribed their 
record on his face. His haunting eyes 
look beyond the grave to es'eilasHng 
peace. But this was not w'hat the Dutch 
wanted; the successful merchants had 
no interest in these old men, who were 
of no importance as the w'orld measures 
importanee. Nor are such portraits dec¬ 
orative as paintings. There are no v-ivid 
colors and no picturesque costumes to 
lend a superficial attraction, A strong 
light play^ over the faces as though to 
extract their personality' and to suppress 
all else in the dark brow'n background. 
If one loves mankind for its own sake, 
in all its joys and sorrow’s, then these 
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men and women become significant, for 
Rembrandt here explores the human 
soul through Ills own sympathy deep¬ 
ened by grief. Others may have dealt as 
well with objective appearance, but 
Rembrandt stands alone in his xv^im 
love of mankind. 

He liked nothing better than to paint 
himself. A long series of these c:an\'ascs 
that reveal his instinct for self-dramati- 
zation stud his whole career* lie had a 
passion for dressing up and acting an- 
other eh a racier^ Rembrandt in a Plumed 
Ilat^ Rembrandt in a Steel Gorget, 
Rembrandt wilh Haggard Kyes, and 
here at the end, Rembrandt Laughing 
before the Bust of a Roman Emperor 
(fig. 305). His late method differs frorn 
his early style of the Saskia. The fm- 



^05. Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-69) 
brandi before the BltjI of a Roman 

Emperor ( c 166S) Miisunn, Cologne, 2'S" 
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pdsta^ or layer of pigment ori the can¬ 
vas. is heavier and its surface broken* 
No longer docs it create the glitter of 
a smooth finish. Spread unevenly,, it 
picks out the pictorially significant ele¬ 
ments* the heavily pigmented head 
emerging from the shadows. One likes 
to think that the setf-dramatization^ in 
this example, may be symbolic. By this 
time Rembrandt had undergone heaviei: 
personal misfortunes than fall to ihe 
lot of most men. His fine house had 
long since been sold; his art colketion 
and Ins studio equipment were sacri¬ 
ficed to his creditors; he had passed 
through bankruptcy; his son Titus had 
died; his devoted housekeeper and sec¬ 
ond wife, nendrickje Stoffcls, had died; 
he stood alone. But nothing could sub¬ 
due that spirit. So long as he had brush 
and paints* or burin and copper platc^ 
he could record the life he lo\ cd and let 
the rest go by. 

Rembrandt w^s not hpical of the 
Dutch school; he transcended it, though 
his style had many elements in common 
With bis time. His intcresit in portiau 
ture, his concern with light, though of 
a more personal quality, and the scale 
of most of bis canvases filled into the 
pattern of Dutch painting. But be was 
exceptional in the subjective anaivsis he 
substituted for the prevailing objectiv¬ 
ity' of vision, and in the range of his un¬ 
dertakings. Tiiough the Dutch tended 
to specialize, Rcmbiandt did not. A 
Protestant simplicity characterizes his 
piaintings of religious subjects. Portraits 
occupied a larger place in his output 
than any other kind of subject, but he 






also handled still life, genre, and land- 
sea pe themes with equal aplomb, both 
ill pinting and in etching. He even 
periisicntcd with the style of Mughal 
pain ting, examples of which had come 
ko Holland through the Dutch East In¬ 
dia Coiiipaiu. The same diversity of 
subject marked his extensile production 
in the graphic arts. His niastcry of light 
and his intrinsic perception of \alnes 
endowed his work in this field with such 
distinction that Rembrandt has sch 
dcim been equaled and never surpassed. 

Rembrandt alone would sufhcc to 
transhgine the art of any crutntrVj but 
for so small a land in so short a time 
Holland produced an extraordinary' 
number of other painters. '1 hese artists 
had to be com|>ctcnt to nicet the Dutch 
demands. Those who s[3CeialiKcd in 
genre and who recorded the life of Hol¬ 
land liavc come to be known as the Lit' 
lie Masters. Each had Iiis chosen field 
of subject matter. For example. Adtiacn 
van Qsladc deals w itli tlie low cr classes, 
drinking or brawling in a tavern, loung¬ 
ing outside the door of an inn, or sim¬ 
ply passing the time of day. Nicholas 
Maes, a pupil of Rembrandt, steals 
somethti^g of his inaster^s light to show 
his servant girl$ peeling apples or actbc 
in other cidinan and domestic pursuits. 
Gerhard I Tcrlxirth caters to the mer¬ 
chant class. His i^aiiitings show the 
wives and daughters of the wdl l(>do 
biirghcrs at their music lessons, playing 
an infonnal concert, or vv'ashing their 
hands. The rooms whetc these c^ery'- 
day scenes take place are not preten¬ 
tious. Smalh and furnished with chairs 
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and tables, beds, stools, and clavichords, 
with pictures or maps on the wall* they 
create a familiar volume of space 
wherein the figures may live. "ITiC ladies 
dress in silks, satins, or velvets, exact in 
their ap]>C3 ranee of text me. One can al¬ 
most hear the iatin rustle as the figures 
move^ one can almost fed the softness 
of the velvet, or plav with the long 
silky hair of the family spantcl. 'I’hc 
paintirigs of Pieter de Hoodi record 
Dutch interiors. Hie diffused light of 
indoors plays over them from some defi¬ 
nite light source, such as a door or win¬ 
dow, strongest near the opening, the 
light fades away in imperceptible transi¬ 
tions as the depth of the room i$ 
reached- 

Jan V“'ennccr of Delft (1652-75) be¬ 
longs with this group Isceause of his sub¬ 
ject matter, the small sij^c of most of his 
paintings, and his realism. Ihc Girt 
with a Water Jng (Plate viii, facing p. 
565) leaehes the cltuiax of the mode of 
total visual effect. Every fact of vision 
is obsened. 'I’hc graded lighting mod¬ 
els the fonm with full appreciation of 
the cxistenee of reflected light and re¬ 
flet: ted color, rhe blue dress prints a 
blue reflectiou on the pewter jug and 
modifies the other colors near it. The 
cliatigc of values and colors is aceuralc; 
a blue or yellow passage in light re- 
inaiiis that same blue ut yellow^ as it 
darkens into shade. And yet Vermeer is 
not photographic. He has an instinct for 
selection. 11ic forms are simplified to re¬ 
tain only those denients pertinent to 
his pur|50se, that is, the visually signifi- 
canr [Kirts. Fhough iufonnal* the com- 
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pmiiition is nevertheless caknlatcd. [t 
has neither the gcomch^^ of the Ren- 
Gissance iiof the Baroque diogonals. 
Based on a series of rectangles created 
by the bits of wall* the pictutc or maps 
hanging on it. and the sha^jc of the 
table, Vermeer arranges these shapes to 
produce ^ design perfectly balanecd and 
adjusted. Just enough curves vary this 
system to avert any touch of rigidity; 
the curves of the figurCp or of the water 
pitcher, ser^C as a foil for the straight 
lines of the TCCtauglcs. 

Motcover^ Vermeer's interpretation 
of his subject differs from that of the 
other Little Masters. None of them has 
the same intimacy of He con¬ 

fines himself as a rule to only one or 
t\v’n figures, and they are so absorbed 
in what they arc doing that they seem 
oblivions of any spectator. 'Ilie ladies 
painted bv Terboreh are on their best 
behavior; ibcv conduct themselves with 
full consciousness that others arc w-ateh- 
ing them, llie girls of Vermeer are too 
engrossed for that. Ibroiigli that \ery 
absorption they seem to lie accorded 
more respect; their piivaev is unviolatcd. 
ITiey arc no mere decorative adjuncts 
around the bouse, attraclivc enough, but 
a useless In^tnry: Venneer's women arc 
the household, and through their nc- 
cupations lend domeslicity to the 
hearth. 

If the Dutch arc avcII enough satisfied 
with their society to w-ant it painted* 
tbcj' are also proud of their country— 
its gardens and meadows, its Canab and 
harbors. Ilicrcfore, a group of landscajx; 
painters is inciitable. Jakob van Ruys^ 


dael in The Mill (fig. 30&) 

depicts an intimate bit of Holland. Tlie 
scene with its water and its windmill 
serves as a symbol of his eountry'- in this 
alluvial Inndp the sky is bound to bulk 
large in any normal and in Dntcb 
landscapes it may occupy t'vvo thirds nr 
more of the canvas. Billowing clouds 
roll ill from the Norlli Sea and cast 
fleeting shadows on the ground. Certain 
devices arc so regular that they may 
t'allcd conACiitions. .\ shadow darkens 
the foregroundp while the middle dis¬ 
tance and the hackgrouiKl arc sunny. In 
this example, jetties and marsh grass 
lower the foreground values, but light 
focuses On the mil! and llie water. Pos¬ 
sibly several planes of light and shade 
may succeed one anothcTr I'hc result is 
to accent depth and space, and thereby 
to draw the eye from the foregromid 
intcj the distance, hhcn in the paintings 
of the sea, one can often find this de¬ 
vice of the dark foregTound where it is 
difficult to explain on rational grounds. 
In color* though the range is consider¬ 
able* the prevailing tone is apt to be 
brownish. ITc love of wami color* so 
coimnon in the Baroque* im[x: 1 s these 
painters to record the shadows as browiv 
ish, the trunks of llie tree's in brownp 
and even the foliage as affected by the 
same lone. Tlierc is cverv' reason whv 
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the artist .should do this. He is painting 
a picture, not creating a landscape or 
even recording one, and if the adoption 
of a specific tonalitv aids in pictorial 
creation, then it belongs in his paint¬ 
ing despite any conventional character 
it may have. In spite of these con veil- 
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^o6, Jalyib van Ruysdad Tlw MiK, Rijks Miiscuni. Anistcidam. x ^'4''. 


tians, however, Ruv^sdad's picture loots 
lito a prtleular scene. Tliough doubt¬ 
less painted in the studiOn not in the 
open. The Mill is not an abstract con¬ 
ception of landscape. The Dutch prefer 
the specific and therefore identifiable 
scene^ and though tlie painting may 
symbolize the conn try, it still remains a 
vie^v of a particular mill in the surround¬ 
ings that building probably had. 

Ruvsdael painted landscape for its 
owu sake, largely devoid of people and 
animals^ Aeibert Cusp, on the other 
hand, dealt with landscape and cattle. 
The lush meadows of Holland pastured 
the sleek cattle which contributed to 


its prosperity and which were shown 
with the same obfectivih^ and with the 
same grasp of pictorial possibilities that 
one finds in the pure landscape painters 
or in the Little Masters. Others painted 
the sea and shipping, or buQdings. No¬ 
where docs the technical virtuositj^ of 
the seventeenth century' find more 
vivid illustration than in the flower 
compositions of Jan v^n Huysiim and 
others. These bouquets, convincing in 
themsehesp are filled with naturalistic 
detaik Points of light glitter in crystal 
drops of water on the leaves of petals, 
while bees and butterflies sip honey 
among the blossoms. Still other artists 
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specialized in piles of vegetables on 
kitchen tables, combined wdtb culinary 
ntensib, with g3mc. or poultry. Indeed, 
no facet of Dutch life escaped the at¬ 
tention of tlicse pinters. 'Die school as 


a whole gives a picture of a civilization 
in all its aspects, a record as complete 
as that found in the reliefs and paint¬ 
ings of the Egyptian tombs, but evxn 
more vivid in that it is nrorc realistic. 



XVIII The Seventeenth Cen'i'ury in France and Engi^and 
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While Dutch painting slunniccl from 
its mcTcliant ixitroiiagc and Hollands 
democratic «'ay of life, the arisfocracy 
and the growth of absolutism dictated 
the art of France. 1 lorst^'cr, the conceii’ 
tration of power did not arise over- 
night. After the death of Henry H i" 
1559, tiis three young sons, who sue- 
cccfled each other on the throne, were 
not strong enough to unite the couii' 
try when Protestantism, at that time a 
disruptive force. w“as injected into lire 
situation. Hie dismal story of the \\ ars 
of Religion and the massacre of St. 
Bartholoincw’s Day' in 157^ need not be 
told here. Suffice It to say that these 
troubles exhausted France and ended its 
Renaissance. I’he cir il wars were finally 
healed bs' Henry l\% Henry of Navarre, 


who Ircgau to recoup the resources of 
France and tbcrcljy laid the' founda¬ 
tions on whicli Lonis XIin the last 
half of the seventeenth century eould 
build. 

'Hie ardiitexrturc of Henry IV in its 
combination of brick and stone sug¬ 
gests the pove-rty of the country, I’he 
lumscs lining the Place dcs Vosges m 
Paris show that the style can be re¬ 
strained, thongh it is affected by Hie 
early Baroque of Italy* Tlic successive 
French styles of the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries are 
named for tlic kings, but do not cmii- 
cide with them in date. Thus the Lux¬ 
embourg Palace in Paris, built in 1615- 
20 for Marie dc Medici after the assas¬ 
sination of licr husband Henry IV in 
1610, is one of the largest buildings of 
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his Tlic qiiCCn ditCCUd hcT archi¬ 
tect. SaloiiiDii dc R^cJ5^c, to model the 
building oil the ne^cr parts of the Pitti 
Palace ill Florence, which she had 
bnowm in her ehildhond and drawings 
of which she had had sent up from 
Italy, llie rusticated columns^ composed 
of alternate large and small blocks, come 
from that source. But De Brosse was a 
Frenchman, conscious of French tradi¬ 
tion. Conscqueiitlyv the Luxembourg 
retains tlic rhythmical pavilion and link 
seheniejH with a central nioti^T; and 
wings that protrude from tlic plnnc of 
tlic fa^’adc and have their own semi- 
independent roofs. In plan, though the 
enclosed court remains, one side has 
been low^ercd to a single story, and thus 
the palace is more open than tlic Clii- 
teaii of Chambord. 

Under Louis XIII* the arehitectural 
peiidnUnn swung in tire direction of 
sophistication^ restraint, and even, to a 
minor extent, of classieism. The Pavil¬ 
ion de rtlorloge (fig, z-z) in the 
I.OLJATe, next to Lescot's wing, was de¬ 
signed by Jacques LcMercicr, 1624-30. 
Quieter than the work of De Brosse, it 
lacks the elegance of the very French 
buildings of Franeois Mansart, the 
uncle of |ides ITardoihn Mansart. The 
Chateau of Maisons-Laffittc of 1642- 
^1 testifies to Mjinsart 5 exquisite sense 
of proporticin and eomposition. IHs 
sh'lc Ic^ads on into that of Louis XlV, 
At the same time, from the brush of 
Philippe de Champaigne flowed a 
stream of stately and somc^vhat Flem¬ 
ish portraits, well suited to His Emi- 
nenoe Cardinal Richelieu. 


But the spirit of the century Row^cred 
under the personal rule of Louis XIV^. 
Tim monardi ascended the throne as 
an infant in 164^, assumed personal 
command of the state in and 

fashioned hVench ei\ilization in his o\vtt 
image until hi$ death in 1715. His life 
covers the classic period of French art, 
The word classic is ainbiguous; it may 
refer to productions tliat have stood tlie 
test of time as in the phrase the classics 
of litefiiturc; it may indicate the influ¬ 
ence of anfiqnit}^ or it may descril>c a 
quality' of restraint, an emphasis on tlie 
intellectual as coiitTHstcd to the emo¬ 
tional, and a control or reserve. As ap¬ 
plied to the age of l.ouis XIit has all 
these meanings. Hiis is the tunc of the 
classic drama of Racine. 11 iat drama is, 
to some extent, modeled on the an¬ 
cients, though the latter might not rec¬ 
ognize the fact. Much of the subject 
matter of the paiiUers and sculptors is 
borrowed from Rome. In art, tisc acu- 
dcmic point of \i™ with its respect lor 
codified rules dominates. At best, these 
productions arc superb? their effects, 
and the ine“ins whereby these effects are 
realized* calculated and formal. Personal 
emotion }ields to order and system— 
to regularization. In 164S the Academy 
of Painters and Sculptors wa.s founded 
under royal protection, paralleling the 
Academy of Letters established earlier. 
But the arts do not readily submit to 
such standardization; it tends to $tifle 
originality and vitality, and if it adds 
concentration and organization^ it is 
questionable w^h ether the gain com pen- 
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sates for the loss* Ilowescr, to the peo¬ 
ple of that time, formaliti' and order 
outivcighed all other considerations, 
The two greatest painters of France 
in the seventeenth centiirs'j Poussin and 
Claude Lortaia, spent most of tlicLr 
lives in Italy, Tliey matuted before the 
Academy had gained the power it was 
to enjo}’ under Le Brim. Nevertheless, 
the spirit of the age was strong upon 
them. Nicolas Poussin [15^-1665) 
borrowed from Raphael, Titian, and the 
Carracci and their school, but a French 
logic and clarity of mind illuminated 
all he did. Tlic Kingdom of Rora (fig, 
307) draws its subfcct from mythologv', 
but its prevailing quality is that of or¬ 
gan ijcatiou, thought out in terms of 
draiving. These arc no lusty Olympian 


figures comparable to Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne (fig, 2^); tliey are too 
sober to survive the hearts' existence of 
Olympus. ln.stead. the spirit is restrained 
and ordered until a perfect adjustment 
of the parts is achieved. 

Classic, too, in subject is Et in Arca¬ 
dia Egp (fig. 30S), ivhercin four figures 
ponder the cry^plic inscription on the 
tomb that gives its title to the painting. 
Some of the actors hark buck to an* 
tiqui ty, such as the wtiman on the right 
w-itli licr Greek profile, or the kneeling 
shepherd willi his heavy curly beard. 
They are types, not individuals; they 
have the same abstraction as the char¬ 
acters of Racine's dramas. Their actions, 
unimportant as movement, form part of 
the larger organization of the painting. 
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30&. Npcolas Foufisin (1 5 i5_^-i 665) Ei in Arcudus Ego ^9) Louvre, Paris, t 


or tie in w^ith the generalized landscape. 
No Baroque abandon disturbs the 
cquilibrjiiin of this composition in three- 
dimensLOnal space, Tlie arm of the 
kneel in g shepherd tracing out tlie in¬ 
scription carries the eye across to tlie 
younger man opposite, whose staff, in 
turn^ parallels the leg of the first figure. 
Tlie tree trunk behind continues the 
axis of the woniun's figure, as tlie tree 
in the left background prolongs the 
movement begun by the leg of the man 
standing on that side. It is possible to 
discover some compositional and pic¬ 
torial purpose in eier}- part of this de¬ 
sign, A shape, so to speak, is presented 
on the From that. cvcr\ thing 

follows inex'itably, just as in the French 
classic drama a situation is stated and 


its consequences rigoroiisly pursued to 
a conclusion, St) organized a structure 
has something analytical in its intellec¬ 
tuality, It does not ap]x;al to the emo¬ 
tions hut to the mind. It offers no charm 
to tlic eve, no seduction of color, how¬ 
ever much die latter may abet the de¬ 
sign. Nothing unexpeeted can take place 
in this painting, which pursues its goal 
with the infallibility of a mathematical 
proposition. W^hether or not such ad¬ 
herence to the demands of picture con¬ 
struction can command popular love^ it 
has an abutidance to offer to the profes- 
sionak Hence Poussin has been excep¬ 
tionally influentiaL Artists have recog¬ 
nized his demonstrations of their own 
problems, and among the French he has 
found wide appreciation because of the 
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lucidity of bis mind and bis feeling for 
logic and for abstract h'pes, 

Claude Gellce (1600-82), calkd 
Claude Lonain, had a wider vogue in 
England. As compared with Poussin, 
bis mind is less dominant over bis emo¬ 
tions. Tlic structure of tbc picture, 
there fore, is not so fully developed- On 
the other band- bis drau’ings testifj' to 
a poetic love of nature, which affected 
even bis paintings. The Marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca (fig- 309) does not 
attempt to be natural, although it is 
based on a profound study of tree 
forms. In it, two seventeenth-centuiy' 
conventions of landscape painting, the 
dark foreground leading out to the 


lighted middle di-stance, and the brown¬ 
ish tonality, are present, as they were in 
Holland, But unlike the Dutch land¬ 
scape, this docs not represent any par¬ 
ticular scene- Claude paints landscape 
in the abstract, with a formal concep¬ 
tion of nature analogous to the formal¬ 
ity of Versailles. These wooded scenes 
lease an impression of tidiness, as 
though the ground keepers had just 
been through them to gather any dead 
branches and sweep up all the fallen 
leaves. Nature has had its face lifted to 
give it the order demanded bs' the times. 
Figures are incidental to such designs 
and w'cre often added by another hand. 
The stateliness of these landscapes de- 
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rives mucli of ib impressiveness from 
the feeling for space. Frequently, as 
hcre^ the hugest and nearest trees in one 
corner, commence a spiral \ihieh then 
sweeps across the dark foreground to 
include the more distant trees on the 
other side. These, well l^ehind tlie pic¬ 
ture pbne. lead ns out lo Ihc back^ 
ground. Ah is suffused ^itJi a glow of 
light golden and w'arm, playing over 
trees, grass, and water from a sun that 
in neatly paintings iiiay^ be seen in tiie 
sky ftist above the horizon. 71 iesc serene 
creations, forma! and orderetl as they 
are, yet Jiave a fine poetic cjuality. 

Tljc reign of Louis XW foEind at 
least as full an expression of its love of 
order in architcelnrc as it did in land¬ 
scape painting, and a still greater oppor 
tunih' to disjday its magrrificence. Ber¬ 
nini’s triji to Paris to consult on the 
design of the Louvre in 1665 proved 


abortive. His scheme called for a Ro¬ 
man Barocjuc palace that was foreign to 
the French spirit, and \vou 1 d have re¬ 
quired the des tract ion of the already 
existing parts of the Louvre. Tlicrcforc. 
when he liad returned to Italv, h].s de¬ 
sign was shelved in favor of Claude Per- 
raiilt.s (fig. 510). The new scheme 
suited the taste of the day. Magnificent 
in scale, it had just the pomp and bril¬ 
liance expected by the young monarch. 
PorraiiJt s design combiner French, I tab 
ian Baroque, and Roman classic ele¬ 
ments, a mix tine typical of its time. 
These three strains interweave with now 
One and now' another ] 3 rcdominant. A 
plain grot End floor, whose solid walls 
arc pierced by wjiid<Jws crowmed with 
scgmcjital arches, provides tlie .strong 
base needed by the richer trcjttmcnt 
above, 1 he colonnade in the Corinthian 
Order is prsiportioiied with classic cor- 
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TCCtiicss. A majestic file of paired col- 
iiiiiiiis ill front of a gallcfv create a to- 
bust pattern of light and shacks and 
ha^'C ^oiiietliing of the liaroqnc alxnit 
tlicin, as do the caTtonthes with the re- 
versed initials of the monarch sur- 
ronnded by floral bands. Sonic break in 
the French tradition occurs in the 
abaiiduiimciit of the visible rouf^ which 
the earlier part of the century had main¬ 
tained. 1'hc irHif is now constmctcd 
with siicli a low pitch tliat it is liiddcn 
Ixihiiid ihc baUistrade. And yet though 
the elements are Ixirrowcd, the colonnade 
of the l.oiuTC is conceivable nowhere 
but ill France. Its fiiiKhincntal scheme 
adheres to French tTaditioiiL accented 
features at the center and at either end 
advance forward of the mass of the col¬ 
onnade as pavilionSp and \^■hilc they re¬ 
semble the colonnade in design enough 
to compose with LU at the ^nic time 
they differ from it enough to be dis¬ 
tinct and articulate, llie cud pa\iUon5p 
for instance, retain the order hut not the 
gallery behiiKh aud the central accent is 
crowned by a pediment. The rhythmic 
disposition descends from h'rciieh cha- 
tean^t in the shle of Francis I, Such as 
Chambord (fig. 270), which also has 
comer accents and a central motive, and 
beyond Miat stems from the niedic^'^il 
castle. 

Tlic largesE project of the reign was 
the Palace at \krsailles. Louis XI.se¬ 
lected a site where a small hmating 
lodge already existed, in barren coun¬ 
try side, 50 that when his neu' work 
completetl it might be said that its 


splendor hb own creatjonn \v\lh a 
minimum of help from nature. To ap¬ 
preciate \‘kr!iaillcs one iiuist try to aii- 
dcTstand the point of \iew of the sev¬ 
enteenth centime and of Louis XIV in 
particular. His phrase. e'esf 

suceinctly stated his conception of 
France. His couiitrx' might l>c compared 
to a pwamid, the base provided by the 
nmnerous lower classes, and each suc¬ 
cessive stratum of society, smaller in 
number* built up to the king at the smii- 
niit. Nc^cr had such concentration of 
pov^er liccn known in NV'estem Furo|x:. 
If the monarch could not niakc all t[ic 
clecisions of state himself, he could re¬ 
view them, and cancel or alter cinmgh 
of them to keep control in Ins own 
hands. Granted his identification of 
hi nisei f with Fraiiee, it followed that 
aus thing done to display lus own mag 
nificence shed gloi^y on the country. 
Unless w'C understatid this, \krsaillcs 
must seem a monument to egotism. 
1'ins ^ast design focuses on the heck 
ciiamber of His Majesty, fn front, an 
avenue from Paris marks the a.Kis of the 
jxilace^ while other roads converge at 
equal angles on the Place d'Aniics. Bc- 
hvccn these arroivdikc avenues arc the 
stables. A succession of axial courts, each 
smaller than its predecessor, forces the 
attention inward to the three window,s 
of the royal Ijcdchamlser (fig. ^11). llie 
axis continues l>eliind tlie palace be- 
tyvecu patterns of topiary work and jisiirs 
of lagoons, along a canal, through for¬ 
mal gardens and woods designed by l^c 
N6trc. Sculpture, ftnintaiiis, and straight 
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51^. Juki Haidoiiin MaiwSft (1645-1708) designee Charles k Bran (i6n^) demnitae ffoH 
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^11. PdftKe, Versailles (1661-1756} Tola] 
Icngtli 

paths lead to statues^ more fount^lns^ 
or garden pavilions^ which close each 
vista tluough the w^oods. 

The palace itself is also symmctricaL 


Us state apaflments in the central 
block provide an appropriate 
ground for the grandeur 
King^ as his courtiers called Louis ^, 
The principal access leads up a stairhalh 
iiionumcntal in its proportions and re¬ 
splendent in polished marble^ through 
chamber after chamber^ each more mag¬ 
nificent than the last^ to the garden 
^T^^rc only three rooms exists the 
small :saion de la Ciicne and the Salon 
dc la Paix at the ends, and the huge 
Galcric des Glaces (% 51 z) or Hall of 
Mirrors bchveen tlieiiL This last cham¬ 
ber is the setting for state functions. 
Designed by Jules Mardouin Mansart, 
who built or remodeled much of the 
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paloce^ and decoiatcd in part by Lc 
Brun, the director of the Academy, it 
epitoniL/cs the reign. Its mirrors reflect 
arched windoiA'S. A pilaster ordcr^ where 
a Gallic cock modifies the normal Corin¬ 
thian capital, punctuates walls enriched 
with marbles, gilding, and Baroque 
decorations, and supports a barrel vault 
whose surface b covered w^ith gilded 
stucco and paintings of a w^xm brown¬ 
ish tonal it}'. Individually, the paintings 
and the sculpture are not mastetpieecSp 
but as a whole they complete the sump¬ 
tuousness of the halL 
Nor is the fund tine less ornate. Ba¬ 
roque scrolls fonn the arins and legs of 
upholstered chairs. T]ie shell nioti\'c, 
masks of human or animal heeds, and 
ac-anthus leaves encRist Iscds, chairs, 
tables, cabinets* and chests of drawers. 
Inlaid designs of veined wood had de¬ 
veloped in the Italian Renaissance; un¬ 
der Louis XIV, Bonllc gives his name 
to a tjpe of inlay or marquetry wherein 
tortoise shell and ormolu arc employed. 


TJic latter is a composition of goidf 
mercury IP and copper. Such opulent ma- 
tCTials arc climaxed by the solid silver 
furniture the Sun King provided for his 
halls of state. 

To see Versailles properly requires an 
effort of the imagination. One gener¬ 
ally visits it in company with a motley 
group of tourists in the charge of some 
pensioner^ who i% eager to complete Ins 
ptter as quickly as possible. But one 
should envision Versailles as the setting 
for a court. TTie costumesp gorgeous in 
lace, silk, and velvet, the powdered wigs 
and red-heeled shoes, the lights from 
thousands of candles redoubled in the 
mirrors, the hundreds of lackeys bus¬ 
tling about and the incidental music 
from Lully's orchestra, the busr:? of con¬ 
versation suddenly hushed at the an¬ 
nouncement tliat flis Majesty^ is about 
to make his state entrance—these cir- 
cunistances made Versailles and its king 
impressive indeed to the minbters of 
foreign states. WTiat talcs they took 
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home of tlic power and glow of Franccl 
Such a life is the cause of Versailles. 

To make his ct>nTt splendid^ Louis 
XIV drew the upper nobilih: into dc- 
pendcnce upon himself^ and forced it 
to attend his cverj' act from the lever 
dii foi to the eoue/ier du roi. I’he extent 
cjf Versailles as seen from the gardens 
(fig- 313) is inexplicable unless one 
bears in mind that it is not a residence^ 
even of a kiiig^ but the seat of the gov¬ 
ernment of Fiance. At its prime^ Ver¬ 
sailles housed ten thousand people in 
\hc palace. Men preferred to leave their 
own estates to live in an attic Iscdrocim 
in Ycrsaillcs^ because only by attend¬ 
ance in pCT.'vOn could they obtain the 
roval favors. Tlic garden facade of the 
building is^ if anything, richer than the 
entrance front. Rustication marks each 
coiirse of stone in the plain ground 
floor. The principal floor gjiiiis promi' 
ncricc by its orders in pilaster form, with 
three groups of free-standing columns 
in the e-ciitcr and near the ends. /\ deco¬ 
ra ti\e attic storj^ lops the design. ITie 
roof is not visible, hut Baroque accents 
enrich the sk )1 inc. The smaller of these 
accents are urns placed over each single 
pilaster below^:; the larger, repeating the 
comers of the colonnades and the paired 
pilasters, arc trophici:: piles of armor, 
cannon, shields, and other weapons 
heaped together and carved in stone; 
together, the urns and trophies recall in 
the silhouette of the building the 
rhythm of its dcsigiu Tliis rhythm is 
fainter than at the Loiutc, and thus 
implies the fading of the tradition of 
rhythm in French design. 


Tlie triple strain of classic. Baroque* 
and French occur also in the sculpture 
and painting of the reign. Pierre Puget^s 
(1620-^) Milo of Croton (fig. ^14) 
was a commission from the state* With 



314. Pterre Pugfl (16=0-941 Mdo Df Crolon 
(1671-3^) Paris. 8^10* high x T7'' 


academic formality, Pngct creates a 
parallelograrn whose sides are the torso 
snd the tree truiiL the arms with its 
fingers caught Ln the cleft stump, and 
the IcgSp echoed in the lion and the 
drapery^ that falls between the legs of 
Milo to the ground. A Baroque open¬ 
ness may be detected in the void in the 
center, in the movement of the figure 
turning its head around, and in the pie- 
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torial details thal complete the group. 
And yet the effect is neither more nor 
less Baroque than is the effect of the 
LoiivTc, It IS more controlled than I he 
Baroque; it has the academic icgard for 
rule; and in its anatomical trtsitmenh 
its proportions, and its mnsciilarity'^ it 
may recall the Hellenistic statue^ the 
Famesc nerculcs, 

Puget picferrcd to wort in Genoa or 
Toulon rather than in Paris. Antoine 
Coysevox (16.^0-1720), on the other 
hand^ spent most of his career in Paris 
and Versailles. His portrait of Le Brun 



31 f. Antoine Cojwox (1640—1720) Lc Bruir 
(1675] iMnvu:, Parii. I'z** hi^- 


(fig. 315) betrays the influence of Ber¬ 
nini. ITie drapery. Baroque in its move¬ 
ment and in its undercut pattern of 
light and shade, contrasts in texture 
with Ihc enris of the flowing wig. i low^ 
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ever# tlie movement is not as pro¬ 
nounced^ the features not as animated 
as in the works of Bernini, Details are 
rcalisticp but the total effect is academic. 
More so* how'ever, arc Coysevox^s deco¬ 
rative works at Versailles, such as the 
oval relief of Louis XIV in Triumph in 
the Salon de la Gnerre. So powerful ari 
org^iiixation as the Academy, under 
royal control* could dictate the kind of 
design in sculpture. 

Charles Lc Brmi (1619^), as the 
leader of the Academy and dictator of 
design. rcHects the reign in his can¬ 
vases. Tiiey are not appreciated today# 
because of the lack of sympathy with 
the life they were painted to adorn. Gi¬ 
gantic in size, they need a palace as a 
setting. The subject of his x^lcxandcr 
Entering Babylon is superficially classic, 
but compliments Louis XI\^, who im- 
pcTsonahes Alexander in triumph. Great 
cohimns, elephants, and burly men 
carry ing loot compose a design no classic 
artist would have recognized. The lav¬ 
ishness of this design is artifleiah the 
effect has a licavydiandcd grandiosity 
which the rich browns do little to re- 
lieve. 

The state portraiture of llyacinlhe 
Rigaud, late in the reign, is as formal as 
the official art of Coy'sevox. Less staid 
than paintings by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, his rendering of Louis XIV is 
a record of an official position, not of 
an individual. The king appears in robes 
of state; behind him is a sweep of cur¬ 
tain, the base of a column, and all the 
accoutrements common in official por- 
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h^iUire. Tlicsc dcxorathii accessories^ 
the drapcn' and the column, originate 
in Venetian painting of the time of 
'FitintL and become stereotyped later. 
Vitality and individualism are subordi¬ 
nate to pomp and circumstance. 

ENGLAND 

While these developments were talc¬ 
ing place in France^ England produced 
bnt little sculpture and painting. Dur¬ 
ing the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury \'^an Dyck painted portraits for the 
court of Charles [. Under tlie Proiec- 
toratc and after the Restorationp Sir 
Peter Lely and later Sir CcKlfrcv ICnclIerp 
both German by birth and both trained 
in the Low Countries, continued tlie cv 
temals of \^an Dyck's style, but witliont 
his strength. Some little-known nati%'e 


painter-s, such as Michael Wrightn were 
more vigorous. 

In architecture, however, the century 
produced hvo of the greatest figures in 
the histoiy of that art in England. TliC 
first of them* Inigo JoneSp was e>c{ual]y 
eminent in stage design; he is credited 
with tlie development of the proscenium 
arch and of movable scenerVp and his 
sets for Ben Joiison’s m3s<|ues were so 
ingenious as to steal attention from the 
masques themselves. He developed an 
enthusiasm for Palladio that induced 
him to take at lc“ast one and perhaps 
hvo trips to Italy, chiefly to Viecnzsit 
^^cr^icc, and Veronap where might be 
seen the works of his idol. When, in 
i6i9p he designed tlie Banqueting 
House in WTiitehal! in London (Bg+ 
516), he composed it in an academic 
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and Palladian vein. It has no element 
that is not duplicated in one of Palla¬ 
dio's palaces. ^Phe plain basement sup¬ 
ports t\^o Roots, treated with super- 
priced orders of pilasters at tlic sides and 
of engaged coliiinns in the center. J'he 
entablature breaks for^vard above every 
pilaster and eolinmi. Garlands of finit 
and flowers cnricli ibe second firK>r at 
the level of the Corinthian capitals, 
triangular and scgmaital [sediments 
alternate over the windows, A balustrade 
crowns the rusticated walk Tliese lea- 
tine's reinforce tlic distinguished propor¬ 
tions that reall)' aecomit for the success 
of the building. To say that this design 
is Italianatc in origin is not to deny 
that it is also English, just as to recog¬ 
nize the Italianism of the Liixeinbonrg 
Palace need not blind us to its Krcnch 
character* 

To exaggerate flie tiistorical impor¬ 
tance of the Bant|udmg House is inn 
|M3ssible, linglishnien had ever had 
an opportnniH' to See wlint ftalian archi- 
leeturc was really like. Its sense of order 
w-as diaiiictricallv opposite to the law¬ 
lessness of the Jacolican, and its Palla¬ 
dia n purity to the florid on lament of 
its predecessor. 'Phus the Banqueting 
House xs^as a rcx'oliition in English archi¬ 
tecture that brought the island in step 
xvith continental developments, lliough 
its st)dc would haxe been current in the 
last part of the sixteenth centurj' in 
Italy instead of in the eariv^ seventeenth 
centinyj it provided a closer approxima¬ 
tion to the developments on the Conti¬ 
nent than anything England had pro¬ 
duced siticc the reign of Henry' VII [. 


rhe academic style of Inigo Jones 
was hardly laimehed when England 
found herself in the wliirlpool of the 
Great Rebellion, Its disturbances par¬ 
ticularly affected the c'avalicr classes 
who employed Joties, and so minimiiccd 
the opporlunities for the spread of his 
stx'lc. When ardiiteelurc rcvix'C^l with 
the RcstoratLon in 1660^ it assumctl a 
Baroque qualttv^ in tlic work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, This astronomer, 
niathematieianp and charter member of 
the Royal Society had much of the uni- 
vcrsalitv that appeared in Leonardo da 
Mnci; his diiscoverics and interests 
ranged from new methods of sailing and 
l>cttcr types of street [pavements to im¬ 
proved forms of embroidery^ and a de- 
\ice for writing double. Wren always 
had an amateur interest in arehitecturCp 
but after the Restoration his appoint¬ 
ment to the committc'c in charge of 
rebuilding old St. PauFs Cathedral in 
London led him to a closer study of 
building problems. 

The great fire of London in 1666 
burned for a week and destroyed much 
of the medieval cih - This offered W^ren 
an unparalleled op[3ortunity\ First, he 
drew up a plan for rebuilding the city’, 
one of scx'cral that xvere submitted. His 
plan displayed an insight into the prob¬ 
lems of civic design- in advance of liLs 
day. Instead of imposing a geometrical 
pattern of streets, W^ren attacked the 
problem of trafBcp and planned residen¬ 
tial streets 30 feet in widthp business 
streets of 60 feet, and thorough fares 90 
feet wide, so disposed that passage 
through the city and to its principal 
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centers vi'ould be fncilitated to the ut* 
most. At the intersection of avenues 
and ivlicrever else a vista might be ere* 
ated, W'ren leserA'cd sites for public 
buildings, usually parish churches, while 
the two foci of tlie city, St. Paitl's and 
the RovTil Exchange, had spletidid ap¬ 
proaches to them. Modern city planners 
would not design as Wren did, but had 
his plan been caried out, it svould liavc 
prevented many of the traffic jams that 
hamper London today. But although 
his scheme would have given to cverj' 
landowner as much ground as he had 
before, and a site at least as desirable 
because of its accessilsilitv', the lots 
could not in all cases be identical with 
tlie pre-fire holdings. The conservatism 
of the Englisli was not to be overcome, 
and the cih' was rebuilt on its old lines. 

Among the losses caused by the fire 
were many parish churches of London. 
As Surv^cyor General to the King, it was 
Wren's task to redesign them. Many of 
the old sites had been irregular, but that 
merely challenged Wren's ingenuity. 
The spirit of his time called for axial 
designs, and these W^'icn provided; in 
each instance he adapted a regular plan 
to the limitations of the site with little 
sacrifice of available space. Tlie variety 
in plan and elevation is ama^.ing. Some 
churches are domed, others barrel 
vaulted, while still others are arranged 
with Hat ceilings, or any conceivable 
combination of these forms, and with 
an equal variety in the type and arrange¬ 
ment of the supports. Pews had come 
into general use, but since their seating 
capacity was small in proportion to the 


Space they occupied, they prompted the 
addition of galleries to supplement the 
accommodation. Although the altar re¬ 
mains in the center of the chance! and 
the pulpit to one side, the decline in 
emphasis on the service of Holy Com¬ 
munion allows a shallow chancel to re¬ 
place the deep sanctuary of incdieval 
times. 

The towers and steeples of these 
buildings are often the only parts of the 
exterior visible from the street; the rest 
is hidden behind other buildings. The 
same fertility of imagination that dis¬ 
tinguishes these features in the Wren 
ehurelics also marks his interiors. *I’hc 
steeple of St. Maty-le-Bow (fig. 517) In 



Christoplivr Wffin (1651-17:3) Sfceple 
of St. Aftffj'-Jp-Btm', Londctn (1671—S3) 'I’owcr 
and stoeplc 113’ high: steeple 104' high. 
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16S0 shows Wren's appiccbrion of tiie 
\-aiue of silhouetle. A tov^cr mnsl: be 
seen against Hie sky, Hierefoic tlie out¬ 
line is its most telling fciilurc. 'I'hc towex 
k nsnally square in plan and severe in 
inasQnrj^; its upper where the bells 
hang, is enriched by arches, ccilnmns, 
nr pilasters. The lowest stage nf the 
steeple in SL Mar\-le-Bow is circulan 
with a ring of free-standing etdiuniis. 
Baroque scrolls and uois soften the 
Iran sit ion from the square to the cir¬ 
cular form above. Above that, more 
scrolB lead to a sniallcT colonnaded 
-stoiy- that supports ^ p_^Tamid* a fre¬ 
quent couelnsinn of lliese steeples. St. 
Marj-le-Bow is exceptionally rich, but 
the steeple is o]ily one of many Wicn 
designs, 

St. Paul'^ Cathedral begun in ib-r-, 
is lii.s masterpiece, V^^rcu prcfiTrLci a 
chuTcIi of the central ty|5e, his model 
for which still exists, hut the English 
tradition called for length, llic final ar> 
Taugcnieiit (fig. 518) eomhiiies the 
length, tlic western trail septs, and the 
choiT of the English medieval plan A-^itli 
a s)-stciii at the crossing tliat vvas in pint 
suggested by the Sorbouiic in Paris, 
Shallow transepts separate the nave and 
choir and create a crossing coxcicd hy 
the great dome, lire external dome of 
wood and Iciid expresses the existence 
of a lower dome of inasonn: embedded 
within the drum. The v isible dome dom¬ 
inates the exterioT (fig. 319), its curve 
exposed and supported on a contitmous 
colnnuadc, I’his tiiibtoken entablature 
encircles the drum like a band, as 



Sf, Pdid/'j, Lotidoa (1675-1710) s 
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though to buttress it. 'I'hc fa^ndc, inflit- 
cnced b}' the east front of the Louvre, 
has two stories of paired columns, the 
lower story somewhat w'ider, to indicate 
the presence of aisles as well as nave, 
whereas the upper colonnade corre¬ 
sponds to the span of the nave alone. 
Flanking towers enframe the dome as 
one looks np LudgatC Hill; like the 
steeples of Wren's parish churches, their 
design is fraught with Baroque license 
in the treatment of the orders, provid¬ 
ing interest in silhouette. I lis towers 
and steeples arc iufliieiiced by Italian 
towers of the High Baroque, familiar to 
him through public;! tin ns, but the fre- 
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319. Christopher (163^^1713) Si Pmds Caihedixi!. London ^675-1710! Total height 


qucucy with which they occur must be 
traced to the English tradition of tower 
building. 

St. P^iiFs is more structural than St. 
Peter's in the disposition of the dome 
and drum. In scale. St. PauVs, though 
smaller, is Infinitely siipcrior. Wren in¬ 
corporates small features on both in¬ 
terior and exterior to emphasi^^ the 
size of his building. w 4 ile the lacfc of 
these elements^ human in scale, renders 
ineffectiral the vastness of the papal 
monument. St. Paul’s is the only one 
of the major cathedrals in Western Eu¬ 


rope to be completed by the man w^ho 
had designed it. The final stone in the 
lantern was set in place in Wren's pres¬ 
ence by his son in 1710. All the Other 
great churches took centuries to builds 
and involved the designs of several archi¬ 
tects. UHiat could be rrrore appropriate, 
then, that when Wren died in 1733 his 
bonra should be laid within the church 
that he had eonceived? Above them Is a 
simple inscription ending with the 
wxirds SI montimentuiTi re<jiiiris, cirCiim- 
$pice. *If you seek a monument, look 
around vou/ 
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FMANCE 

WTicii Louis XIV^ assumed personal 
Contml of France^ liis spirit ™s in oc- 
tord with that of his clav. but tlic old 
monarch had lived too long. By 171;^ 
Hie ideiLi of France were changing be 
ncafli the surface. The Tcprcssion of this 
new spirit b}' Loub XIwho was under 
the influence of \[adanic de Maintcnoji 
during the closing years of his reign, 
made the reaction the more violent 
when he \v^s succeeded bv his grandson. 
LouLs XV. The new century revolted 
against formality and lieaviiiess. ^V^lCn- 
[jossibic, society escaped from Ver- 
lilies to seek diversion in elegant pri- 
vatc mansions in Paris. 

If the Hall of Mirrors simlxrhzcd the 
seventeenth eentuTy, the salon and the 


bondoir were emblems of Hie early 
eighteenth centLir}'. tn these sniallcr 
rooms, groups became intimate, and 
theiT t\^>crs of cntertaiinnciit less pre¬ 
tentious, No age has ever been so shaped 
by woman as the age of Louis XV, She 
expected delicacy and politeness; the 
arts of the drawing rooiin conxeTsation, 
and the mot juste met with her ap 
pmrah ctir|iietlc prescribed even- word 
and action, She wus the supreme arbiter 
of conduct, the dictator of socichx Such 
a life was artiHeial, Indeed, preten.^ lay 
at the core of the times, and yet the 
simplicity of nature, as then conceived, 
had infinite charm. I-ater in the ceu- 
tun' the affectation of socich' evoked 
a nostalgia for the natural man, who, 
free from the cs-ils of socichv pursued a 
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nobk and simple existence. But no 
group that had grown up in Versailles 
could possibly become natural, as we 
understand the term. 

The age of Louis XV rebelled against 
the rules and order of the seventeenth 
century. People craved pleasure, frivol- 
ity; they wanted to be Thej’ de¬ 
manded freedom and license in art as 
well as in life, and achieved them. Hie 
Italian comedy, wliich been use of its 
salacious character had been banished 
during the clo^iing years of the reign of 
Louis XIVj came trooping hack^ Ama¬ 
teur theatricals, pageants, and tableaux 
afforded an outlet to the craving for 


amusement. And ycL however licentious 
the age might be, it w^s never coarse; 
its very^ immorality had an elegance 
about it. 

Toward the end of the centrin' the 
frccidoni of the reign of Louis XV pro- 
vokctl its own reaction. Pleasure had 
sated scx^icty and immorality in itself 
had ceased to satisfy. Skepticism and 
rationalism ridiculed certain aspects of 
French life, llic peiidiiluni swung from 
liberty to sobriety. The style of Lmiis 
XA'l began before his accession to tlie 
throne in it preserved the elegance 
of the earlier period, but the expression 
was controlled, the effect quieter, as 



5^0, Gemiain BoEfrand (1667-^1754) Su/ori dc Princess?, tl^^fcl de Sonbisc Pans ic 17jqJ 
c. X 26'. ' l - /-r r 
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though the serious tiaiies of the French 
Rcxolutioi^ \\crc casting their shaclowi 
before thcTn. 

In architectiiTC, the classic strain of 
Louis X[\^ faded I’he boldness of 
the Baroque melted into tlic pliiyfnh 
ness of tlic Rococo. Tlic full effect of 
this new manner was fdt only on the 
interiors in France. To be sure, in iheir 
enthusiasm for all things French the 
Germans torfnred tliC exteriors of their 
buildings, like tlie Zwinger at Drc$den, 
with Rocneo details that had hccu de- 
vised for tlie salon and the boudoir^ but 
in its native couiitrv the si vie is less 

o' ■ 

marked externally. 'Fhe orders lose their 
prominence, windOT.s'S arc apt to have 
segmental lops^ and the whole project 
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is smaller in scale. The Salon dc la Prin- 
cesse in the llbtel de Sonhisc in Paris 
(fig. 320), designed by Boffrand about 
1740, IS tyiiical, A small room supplants 
the immense halls of Louis XIV. Such 
a chamber provides a setting for and an 
expression of sophisticated life and 
rsith' conveisation. Tlic Orders have 
vanished; in their stead delicate panels, 
whose upper and lower edges bend in 
free reversed curves, line the w^alls. The 
panels may bc left in the natural Sup 
face of the wood, but more often they 
arc painted while and the moldings 
gilded. I’he language of classic archilec' 
tuTc is avoided, SO that in extreme cases 
the panels become asymmetricaL In 
such instanced, a panel in one part of a 



3-1. Jacques-A ii|L‘ Cabrid rnunon. Vcrsailie^ f 
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room may balance one in aiiotber pan. 
Even the w-alls and eeilings of the rooms 
are no longer sepamte; the upper mold¬ 
ings of the panels so mtcr\s'ea\e with 
the decoration of the ceiling that one 
cannot say where the v.^]] ends and the 
ceiling begins. This is especially true 
when the plane of the wall cun-K into 
that of the ceiling, as it does in this 
example. Such designs do not pretend 
to monunicntalit\’, or often to more than 
interior decoration, but they do have 
charm and delicacy. 

AsvTnmctrvv lightness, and a rejection 
of classic motives characterize Rococo 


fumitnie under Louis XV, The straight 
line almost vanishes as the legs of tables 
and chairs bend in sinuous cnr\^es which 
arc playful at llic expense of sound con- 
strucHon, while the fronts of vwiting 
tables, commodes, and cabinets bulg)C% 
echoing in I heir shapes the slender flow^- 
iiig scrolls of the W'all and celling deco¬ 
rations. Tapestried itpholstciy, laeriiierf 
niar<]iictTy', ormolu^ and even porcelain 
inserts add their beauties to designs that 
illustrate the virtuosih' achieved by the 
master craftsmen of this time. 

Just after the middle of the century+ 
17G2—8, the Petit Trianon at Versailles 





J-Oxris XVI Akci I trRCi URt: 


f fig. jzi) rejected that fteeckjm and 
Ell rued toix iird classicisiiu A TOniice 
cro%viis icctangnlor \villdo\^"!^, The orders 
Tcgaiii popularity, but without tlic pomp 
the preceding ccntiin,'. I’lie Petit 
'rTtHDioii, by Jatqucs-Aiige Giibriel, Iihs 
such Jwauty t»f proportion that it de¬ 
serves a place among the greatest mas¬ 
terpieces of architectiirCT small as it is. 
I he relation of height to width, of sides 
to center, of solids to vcjids comes close 
to perfection, Tlicsc beauties are rein¬ 
forced by the exepiisite delicacy of de¬ 
tail, Without sacrificing the lightness 
of the Kocueo, Gabriel introduced a 
control that gives to each smallest part 
its due place. It is no accident that in 
the dap when architecture svas taiiglit, 
in part, by making measured drawings 
of the great nioiiumcnts of the past, the 
Petit IVianon was almost invariably one 
of tJiosc selected for instmetion. 

Still later, and still more sober, is the 
cluircli of Stc, Genevieve in Paris. Called 
the Pantheon (fig. ^33), it was executed 
hy SoiifRot between 1764 and 1790. Its 
Greek cross plan (fig. J23) is remark¬ 
able for its spaciousness, fust before tiic 
hreneh Revolution, society turned its 
attention to England w‘ith enthusiasm; 
its pohtical forms, its or:^nization of 
«x^icty, its gardens, and its art all re¬ 
ceived the approval of an inflncufial 
part of the Frcncli public. Elenee St. 
Paul s inspired the dome of the Pan¬ 
theon. The ring of columns that forms 
its drum is based on Wren’s mastcr- 
]iieix. 

Even more important is the increase 
of classic influence. Remarkable actmtv 


in archaeology characterizes the second 
half of the eighteenth eciitiiry, such as 
tlie CKcavatlon of Pompeii ami Mer- 
Cnianeum, and the publication of scien¬ 
tific drawings of Roman and even of 
Greek inniuiments, though the latter 
do not bear fruit until the next century . 
Under this iiifliieiice. Sou flint desigiieel 
the portico of the Pantheon in the Co¬ 
rinthian order, wrtli a full entablature 



and pediment like the front of a classic 
temple. 1'hc archaeology' of this colon¬ 
nade is not only purer than that of the 
Baroque—one might c.xpect that—but 
it is also more classic than that of the 
Renaissance. When Roman art was first 
res'ived, such artists as Brunei Icsehi per¬ 
mitted theinscb'es great freedom. Even 
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the buildings of the High RenaissEince 
are not copies of nny Romjin, still less 
Greek, edifice. The portico of the Pan^ 
thcon^ ho\ve\cr, leads on to the still 
more ^Tthacological adaptations of the 
early ninclcciith century. Its unbroken 
walls contribute to this increased clas¬ 
sicism. As it was originally designed. 
SonfBot liad intended to have tall %vin- 
dew's ill those trails, but the amateur 
arebaeolngist QnatrenuTc dc Qiiinc}- 
forced bis hand and made the buildiiig 
measure up to a standard of correctness 
more exact than it might otherwise have 
been. 

Tlie increased sobrict)' of the age of 
Louis X\''l makes itself felt in furniture 
design too. Straight lines reappear in 
the legs of tables and chairs, in the 


paneling of the w-alls^ and in the sides 
of commodes and desks. Tlie liglitness 
of the Rococo remains without its as™- 
mctr\' and its extravagance, ''nie decora¬ 
tive \ OCabulars^ in furniture is simpler 
and acquires a restraiiit to which fluting 
and other classic motives contribute. 

Ttic painting of the F£:tcs Galantes 
corrC5p<jnds to the Rococo in architcc- 
tiuc. Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) is 
the most perfect, if not the most char¬ 
acteristic, iDaintCT of his age. TTic Em¬ 
barkation for Cytliera (fig_ 324) is the 
antithesis of the vast camases of Le 
Brun. Painted on a small scale, it is in¬ 
tended for a small and intimate rooni. 
"tlic exquisite figures arc hardly a foot 
high, and in many of hh other paintings 



Antoine ’V^’^attciiu fi6S4-i72i ) for Cvtftefd (1717) Lotivrt^ Pans, 4‘'3' x 
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are still smaller. 7 ’heir gay CD<itiiinc$ the somber browns of the previous reign, 
sparkle like jewels, with flashes of green, In spirit too the painting reveals the 
blue, ycllow', and la\'cndcr in place of aristocratic soeiety of its day. Here is 
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no attempt to glorif) the state, or lo 
compliment ruler. These ladies and 
gentlemen of the co urt stroll Mi rough a 
world of Watteau's imaginaHon to 
C>thcra, the enchanted isle of love. A 
delicate eroticism colors the motive, but 
is a 1 wav's refined. Moreover, this scene 
has no classic background. ’^The charac¬ 
ters go out of doors, but find Miemsclves 
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ill a park. I'heir silks and satins bespeak 
their sopinstJeation; these dainty cour¬ 
tiers transfer themselves for the mo¬ 
ment from the salon to a well-groomed 
wfldcrncsSp or perhaps a stage set^ llie 
life they lead is artificiab and though 
thev', or their successors like Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, may talk of their love 
for nature and the natural man, it is at 



Vuiem PfEsentmg to the Anns of (1757) 
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most a lip lov^lty, a mann^^rism and a 
poni:. 

There is a tinge of inckncboly be¬ 
neath the fnvoIitVj hiit that is W'atteau s 
personal eontiibulion+ not present in 
other painters of his dav, Cilles (fig. 
52;) h a character from the ttalian 
comedy, wliose other players are behind 
him. Me is dressed as a cIowti, but 
V^^atteau’s painting belies the comic 
costiime* T'his ciowii, like Me W/io Got 
Sldpped, i.s pathetic. Perhaps the painter 
liad a premonition of his earl}' death. 
In any case, the Gillcs is e.^ceptional in 
hi.s scakv almost life siac, and demon¬ 
strates Watteuii^s ability to <lci'Clop plasr 
tie forms at that size, and to conceive 
a figure tvhn might SCnc as a monn- 
inent to his oivii nostalgic spirit. 

hran^ois Boucher (1703-70), the 
favorite jiaintcr of Madame de Poni|^- 
doiir^ is more hpical of the Rococo in 
that he is less serious. Tlie Vtilean Pre 
sen ting to Venus the Anns of Aeneas 
(fig- 326) lia^ none of Watteau“s spar¬ 
kle, but then Watteau is a master drafts¬ 
man. Boucher'S dra^ving h adequate but 
uiulistinginshcd. IT is palette has the 
softness of the boiidnir in its pinks and 
bines. T his scene, though based upon 
nn tholog) „ might be one of the tableaiLX 
enacted by socich in some of its select 
parties. This Venns and her attendants 
could never sunive the lusty life of Mt. 
Olympus. One cannot imagine fier tak¬ 
ing an active part on the battlefields of 
I roy and being wounded v. hile defend¬ 
ing her favorite, Paris. She represents 
aristocratic beauh' of her day, small of 
head and delicate in bodv, with pow¬ 
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dered wliites and pinks, fresh from the 
hands of the hairdresser. J’hc swirling 
movement of the composition sbo\%s 
the Rococo to be a development of the 
Baroque, but in a lighter vein, TTese 
designs, with their eighteenth-century 
Cupids, set the hpe for tapc.'stries and 
even ptircelain. 

1'hc aristocracy molded the character 
of the age* but the iniddlc ebss was 
increasing in niiinbcrs and influence. 
Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin (1699- 
1779), in addition to doing a scries of 
powerful still lifes, became the painter 
of this group. The Blessing (fig. 327) 
has none of the fri\o]ity of the upper 
class but rather the sober virtues of 
the bemrgeoisie. I’lie pause while the 
younger daughter sayS grace before the 
ncionday meal is restrained and digni' 
fied. ennobled into a type scene. This 
genre subject does not have the dcscrip 
tive character of the Dutch; however 
nuicti it reflects its day, it also hraiis- 
cends time and place. The hgnres lui\c 
a mmiinncntality' absent iir the paint¬ 
ings of Bnueher, All details are con^ 
eei^ed with accuraci' and freedom. Less 
iiieticulons than in Dutch painting, the 
objects may l>e reatistic but arc not 
naturalistic: that is, the essential char¬ 
acter of each is enhanced and its aoci- 
deirtais of appearance suppressed. A 
superb eon trot over his medium, a feel¬ 
ing for the brush in rich scuinblings of 
pigment, a grasp of solidity, and a dis- 
tiiignished sense of composition in space 
mark Chardin as one of the soundest 
painters of bis or any other time. 

During the second half of the cen- 
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titry^ Jean Uonord Fragonai:d (1732- ing. He represents the frenzied quest 
1806) prolonged the spirit of the first for pleasure nraintained by a dwndling 
half even though that spirit ™s chang- group of the upper class, Tlie Smng 


^27. Jean Baptiste Stmeon Cliardin (1699-1779) The Blessing [1740) Leu™, Paris, lY 
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l-S. Jtan Fngonaird (17^2-1806) The S^itng fc. 17G6-69) W^Shicc Cdlcctjon, Lon- 

dun. 2'S^ X z*i"^ 
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3=g. Jean Bapd^tc Greuze (1725-1805) The of the Trodlgftl Son, Louvre. Paris. 4"5‘' 


(fig. 538) was ordered and its subject 
dictated by a young nobleman. Watt¬ 
eau's delicate eroticism develops into 
riba Id r}'. ITie fiesh color, the drowing^ 
and the technique raise a trivial theme 
into a painting of distinction. Elsewhere 
Fragonard exploits the possibilities of 
light and shade; he pa in Is with strong 
color and impressionistic breadth such 
canv-ases as the Bathers. 

Fragonard's willingness to cater to 
the amorous whims of his clients 
brought down upon him the condemna¬ 
tion- of Jean Baptiste Greuze (1735- 
1805), who pretended to be more seri¬ 
ous and perhaps more moral The lat¬ 


ter's narrative compositions, of which 
The Return of the Prodigal Son (fig. 
329) is typical, arc banalities. It would 
be hard to imagine a more stilted ges¬ 
ture than that of the mother calling her 
son's attention to his dc^d father, the 
extravagant sorrow of these gesticulat¬ 
ing daughters, or the trite remorse of 
the son. The chaTacters overact their 
parts. Greuze tops this type of work by 
a scries of young women who masquer¬ 
ade under such titles as Innocence, Girl 
witli a l^mb, Dt The Broken Pitcher, 
They have little to recommend lliciu 
beyond their youth. Often badly drawn, 
they assume 3 modesty^ that is belied by 
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their costumes, disarrayed to reveal their 
charms. Greuze, not Fragonard, exempli¬ 
fies the spirit that provoked the French 
Revolution, 


I’he tv-pe popularized by Boucher re¬ 
curs in The Batlicr (Eg. 550) by his 
contemporary, the sculptor Etienne 
Maurice Falconet {1716^1). Its slen¬ 
der figure, lithe and graceful, sup|)orts 
a small head with a fashionable coiffure, 
expressing in marble the courtiy ideal 
of feminine beauty, Though The Bather 
turns slightly, the movement is less vio¬ 
lent thais in the Baroque, while the 
modeling shows the naturalism of tlie 
eighteen til century. In Falconet's cqiics- 
Elian statue of Peter tlic Great at Lenin¬ 
grad that naturalism is extended even 
to the pedestal, in which an itregular, 
pseudo-natural (Stic outcropping of rock 
supplants an architectural base. The 
horse, rearing on his hind legs, is bal¬ 
anced by a Rowing tail weighted with 
lead. Nevertheless, acthe as the group 
is, it docs not lack characterization. 
Falconet also designed for bric-a-brac, 
A friv'olous interpretation of classic ma¬ 
terial, his Venus Spanking Cupid, for 
example, does not pretend to be serious; 
It is a light and amusing piece of genre 
intended for 3 casual glance, not for 
analysis, 

A generation later, Claude Michel, 
called Clodion, formed one of a group 
tliat met the demand of society for this 
sort of thing. He modeled tena-eotta 
figures and groups, like the Nymph and 
^*>1' (fig- 331)* Conceived on a small 
scale, it mocks mytholog}- by the trivi- 


Etienne Maurice Falconet {1716-qi} 
Tfte Bather 11757) Loui'ie, Paris. Marble, 
i'S' high. 
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Clodion {1758-1814) Nymph dnd Sstyi. Muitiopnhtan Muscuoi, Nirw Tort. Tcm tolts. 
I'l i" high. 
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of tlie motive and by the amorous 
qnalihv which is more oiitspokcn in 
these objets d'cjrf than in most paintings 
and monumental sculpture. Tlscse 
nudes, ovcrRo\^ing with animal spirits 
and flesJiy in phjsiquCp he conceives 
ivitli dainty naturalism. Notable^ too, is 
the momentaly^ quality, a transitorincss 
appropriate to such a theme and such 
a scale. 

Many of these characteristics find 
their way even into the tombs of the 



5^1. Jean BapHstc Pigallc (171J-S4) I'flmfi of 
Miirshd StKff {1756-76) Qhmch oi St, 
IhtJnia^, StnaiilKHjrg. e. 16" higli. 


century. That of Marshal Sa?fe (fig. 332) 
hy jean Baptiste Pigalle, dated 1756- 
76^ developed from the Baroque but 
carried its movement and its pictoriab 
isin even further. The drama of death 
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is yet more cstiav^gant than in Bernini's 
tonibs^ and finds its climax here, Sneh 
elaboration is ill adapted to our concep¬ 
tion of the purpose of a tesmb. Its senti¬ 
ment, its dramap its naturaUsm of de¬ 
tail would be more appropriate on a 
small scale in the salon or the boudoir. 
Ncvertlieless, Pigallc is the incarnation 
of his ceiiturv- its growing confidence 
in science finds expression in anatomical 
aeeuracy. His animated figures convev 
the feminine ideals of the Rococo as 
fully as do tlic paintings of Boucher. 

At the very end of the centuiyp 
Fra n ce produced in j<^Ti An toi n e 
Houdon (1741-1828) a Egure who 
ranks witli her greatest sculptors, llie 
increasing sobriety of the age spared 
Hondo 11 the necessity of catering to the 
less sculpturesque aspects of the Rococo, 
and the reviving classicism had not pro- 
grcs 5 ed so far as to insist on archaeologir' 
as basic to success^ although Houdon 
did return to the RomaB portrait bust 
as a form. I'he Voltaire (fig, 333) is 
clad in simple drapery^ with none of the 
furbelou^ of the Rococo to disturb its 
sculpturesque lines. In faet^ it is too 
general to suggest historic costume of 
any period. Its ample folds avoid the 
naturalism of the mid<entunv lest by 
superfluous detail they distract atten¬ 
tion from the head and the hands where 
lies the charaetcrization. With consum¬ 
mate taste Houdon selects those details 
best calculated to reveal the personalitv 
of Voltaire: the viv^ieious ei cs, the cvmi- 
cal twist of his lipSp the intellectual ani¬ 
mation of his features. Voltaire leans 
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^^5. Jean Antoine HoLEdmi (1741-1:833) VqJ- 
iiare (17S1) Paris. Lttc-size. 


forward, gripping the arms of his chair 
as though absorbed in con versa tioii and 
as though he had just uttered one of 
his provocative sallies. 

Tlic Rococo does not constitute a 
major style compaiabk to the Gothic, 
the Renaissance, and the Baroque, It is 
slight and .affected, and as such has 
been bitterly attacked by more sober 
times. Nevertheless, this boudoir style 
has many admirable qualities. If it does 
not inculcate any moral and intellectual 
precepts, at best its proponents are ex¬ 
quisite draftsmen and delicate colorists, 
vvho display a sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of their media in sculpture and 
painting that may well be the envy^ of 
other generations. 


ENCLANn 

Mcaiiwliilc in England a different 
history' vias being shaped. The Georgian 
period was not cxcitiiig, and did not 
™nt to be. Its ideal w-as statdine$$^ 
serious and academic, but it was with¬ 
out the pomposity of the reign of Lonis 
XIV, as it was also vidtliout the political 
absolutism of that age. A desire for rule 
and order affected every thing, and com¬ 
pelled a sophisticated propriety. This 
sounds stuffy% but no century^ that pro- 
duces a Hogarth or a Dr. Johnson can 
be diilL [n fact, the Doctor and his 
circle are typical of the time. Moreover, 
the very order of the century' provokes 
eddies of protest—a shadow' of the 
Rococo, or the vagaries of the "Chinese 
taste' or of ihc "Gothick taste," Tliesc 
arc not serious studies of Chinese or 
Gothic art or archilecture; they are vari¬ 
ants, mostly of a flippant character, on 
the sober norm of Georgian architcc' 
ture. 

Tlie Baroque style of Sir Christopher 
Wren and his successors did not permit 
the academic rule demanded by the 
new age. Under the leadership of Rich¬ 
ard Boyle, the Earl of Burlinglonp archi¬ 
tecture in the first h^llf of the cighlecnlh 
century' turned instead to Inigo Jones 
and Palladio. Burlington himself v\as 
an amateur, though his circle included 
many trained architcets. Such amateurs, 
like OualrcnitTe de Quincy in France 
at the end of the centuryp needed a 
formula wherewith to measure architec- 
tural success, as with a yardstick. In the 
case of Quatremerc de Quincyj the 
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Standard archaeological; for Burl¬ 
ington, it was academic. The propor- 
tioiTis and members of the classic orders 
were all important; symmerry was to be 
achieved at any cost; imagination w'as 
subordinate to Tegularih^ Jones himself 
had been less narrow than this^ while 
Wicn w^a$ great enough to be a law 
unlo himself. 

No outstanding architect appeared in 
this group, but many of its members 
were eompclcnt. Colin Campbell com¬ 
piled the Vifruyius Bntiiiriicus, a col¬ 
lection of the best examples of English 
architecture as measured by the stand- 
aids of the Burlington clique. Signifi¬ 
cantly, many of Jones’s building were 
illustrated, but few bv Wren. The best 


Georgian designers were more indc- 
pendent, James Gibbs w-as less academic 
and w-as, therefore, disapproved of by 
the Burlington group. More than any 
other micl-eighteenth-century^ architect* 
he carried on Wien's Baroque manner, 
confirmed in this tendency' by his ovm 
trip to Italy and by the Italian stucco 
workers whom he brought back with 
him. His portico on St, Martin's in the 
Fields in London, 1721-6, is Georgian 
in spirit^ but the steeple would do Wren 
himself credit in its beauty^ of silhoncttc, 
Cibbs has importance for Americans as 
the immediate source of inspiration for 
many colonial designs. 

The best site for the study of Georg¬ 
ian domestic architecture is the city^ of 
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B;ith, which became fashionable at this 
time. Its regular lines and its blocks of 
un if orally designed houses make whole 
streets and squares units of design. The 
best architectural expression of the quiet 
culture of Bath is found in the work of 
the John W'oods, fallicr and son. Prior 
Park (fig. 554) near Bath, built from 
1715 to 1745, shows the Ccorgian at its 
best. It was the estate of Ralph Allen, 
the protots'|)c of Squire Allworlhy in 
fielding's 7 'oHi Jones, who promoted 
much of the new work in the city. The 
main block of the house is rectangular 
ill plan and strictly axial; quadrant 
wings curve forward from each comer 
of the facade to connect %^^th smaller 
blocks that often functioned as kitchens 
and stables, tbeir masses serving as a foil 
to the central building, 'Phis triple 
scheme can be traced back through de¬ 
signs of Inigo Jones to the villas of Pal¬ 
ladio. Its effect is stately, but presup¬ 
poses a corps of ser\" 4 nts and some sac¬ 
rifice of convenience in the separation of 
the kitchen from the dining room. The 
spacious apartments are designed more 
for display than tor domestic use as un¬ 
derstood today. However, this impres¬ 
sion that the house is designed for .show’ 
is partly due to its moiiumentality. Ou 
tlic facade, W’indow balances window in 
number, size, and design. A fiec stand- 
ing portico, complete with entablature 
and pediment, accents the center, hut 
notice that this feature is in the middle 
of the long side of the hou.se, and the 
pediment does not, therefore, terminate 
the principal roof, as it did in classic 
art. Such a portico adds the final touch 
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to the dignity and formality of the life 
within. 

1 lie smaller Ccorgian interiors, with 
their paneled walls sometimes painted 
in quiet colors and elsewhere left in 
the natural color of the wood, were verj' 
satisfactory. In the larger houses tlic dc- 
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sire for display led to the introduction 
of polished marbles and columns, pedi¬ 
ments, and other features too large in 
Scale and too public in character to be 
appropriate. Hence toward the end of 
tlie century the Ccorgian style, espe¬ 
cially on the interior, gave way to the 
style Created by the Adam brothers, 
who were partly under the iiifiuenee of 
the increasing classicism, Robert Adam 
returned in 1760 from his travels in 
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Italy, where he had sJiarcd in an arch- 
acologica! investigation, winch he later 
published, of the Palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato, 

The new classic ^ogiie Ijctrays itself, 
on the fagade of Kedleston, in the 
choice of such Roman motives as the 
triumphal arch and Hie saucer-like 
dome, but the Adam exteriors differ 
from the Georgian manner less than do 
other parts of their designs. In plan 
J 55 ) the Adam style varies the vol¬ 
umes of several rooms in a suite, from 
the square to the rectangle or circle, 
with large or small nielics and excdrac to 
enrich the impression of each chang¬ 
ing area; Home House, London, is an 
excellent example. Lord Derby’s Mouse 


(fig. J36) in London shows the result of 
such a plan and also its substitution of 
eli^ancc for grandeur. The forms be- 
conic lighter and better adapted to an 
interior til an to an exterior. A rich \‘o- 
eabiliary' of small decorative features en¬ 
livens walls and ceilings alike. Rosettes, 
festoons of corn busks, urns, and floral 
motives modeled in plaster create an 
interior of sophistication and reflne- 
ment suited to the polished life of this 
generation, A few touches of bright 
color, or peril a ps decorative paintings 
by Angelica (Caiifinynn, enhance these 
details. I'he whole room is homogeneous 
in design, tlianks to the application of 
like motives in the furniture*, and even 
in the locks, keys, and hinges. These 
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xvcre llic fa^hioiobk interiors \^In'ch 
housed the soci:il eelehrities painted by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

Hie eighteenth century is recognized 
as the great age of tlnglish furniture. 
W^alniit began to supersede oak as the 
favorite niaterial as early as 1660, giving 
\Yay in turn to mahogany about 1715^ 
However^ these dates are approxima¬ 
tions only, and walnut ]3icces were made 
long after 17:15, Many familiar motiieSj 
such as the cabriole leg and the ball-and- 
clavv foDtp prevail in the first half of the 
cetitufv in both walnut and iiiaboginy 
designs. mIucIi were charactcrixed bv 
^igor and restraint and executed with 
suc}i skill that the unku0v.1i craftsmen 
need not lx>w to the celebrated cabinet¬ 
makers who succeeded them. 

Tlie first of these eraftsinen to give 
his I] a me to a shle of furniture \vz% 
riionias Chippendale, Several hpcs of 
design are associated with him on the 
basis of the illystratitins to 7 Vie Cantle- 
man and Cabiitet Aftiter's Director^ first 
published in 1754. He continued the 
cabricjle leg and the ball and-claw foot; 
lie popularized the tripod support for 
screens and small tables; fretwork in 
either the Chine'se or the Gothic tastes 
create playful variants; and at otlier 
times, the influence of the Frencli Ro- 
coco style is paramount. Chippendale 
also worked for the Adam brothers after 
1766, but then the design is more theirs 
than hJs_ I’he same motives—com husks, 
slender urns, and fluting—that charac^ 
terizc the Adam style in architecture 
also adorn the funiitme that bears tlieir 
name. 


George Ilepplewhitc li^cd a few years 
later than Chippendale. His hook, 
Thu Ciihmei-hiakerif drid Uphotst^ers 
Guide, was piiblishcd in tySS after his 
dexith. Me preferred tapered legs; eiincd 
fronts for sideboards and commodes, 
perhapii witli shutters; o^al, shield, 
heart, or hoop-sha|3cd backs of chairs; 
a]]d sometimes light woods in fine ve¬ 
neers. MowtJver. these charactcristies 
also occur in fnmiture not conneeted 
witli liim. II1C designers of the eight- 
eentli centurv' drew on the same tradi¬ 
tions and also borrowed motives from 
one another. 

Finaiiyv Thomas Sheraton published 
The Cabinet Makens' and Upholsterer^"^ 
Dmu'ing Book about ^791. though he 
v'as scor]]fnl of the designs of his prede¬ 
cessors. his o\ni manner draws on the 
same sources. In general his models arc 
simpler, less influenced bv the Rococo 
and more by the developing classic fash¬ 
ion. Legs are usually straight, chair 
l3acks ^qiinre or with quadrant comers, 
and although enrv ed fronts are not elim¬ 
inated, they become less common. 
Greater reliance is placed on the beauty 
of woikmaiiship and veneers. 'JTie level 
of craftsmanship faded during the nine¬ 
teenth century when the rise of indus¬ 
trialism, mass prodnetion, and material¬ 
ism led tu a striving for effect without 
taste. In protest, the arts aiid-crafts 
iiujvement of the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, led by AMlliam Morris, attempted 
to revive craftsinanship in printing, wall 
paper, textiles, and furniture. The AEor^ 
ris chair, with its adjustable back, w'as 
the most fimetioiial pteee of furniture 
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^^7- VS'illian] llch^rlh (1697-1764) Mmricrge d Id Made J (finished 1744) Tate Calllcrv, Lon- 
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developed during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Before the eighteenth eenturj' not 
much painting had been produced in 
England by native artists. Forcigricr^ 
like \^an Dyck established a tradition 
of aristocratic portraiture. Some Gentg- 
ran houses contained Baroque deeora- 
tivc paintings, perhaps in the stair hall 
by the Italian Veirio, or the French¬ 
man Laguerre. The dome of St. Paiirs 
'v'as decorated by Sir James niofiihilh 
a native artist, but on the whole Eng^ 
lish decorative art is not important. 

Aside from portraiture, however, the 
Engjisli spirit demanded narrative of its 


pictorial arts. William Hogarth {1697- 
1764)^ the first great English painter^ 
pre.scnts \ivid narralixes in sets of pic¬ 
tures^ each canvas com parable to a chap¬ 
ter in 3 novel. Such a work is tlic Afar- 
riage i la Mode series. I’he first design 
ffig- 5 5?) introdnees the characters. 
The social position of a nobleman i$ to 
be bartered for the money of a wealthy 
tradesman. A goiih earl on the right 
points witli pride to bis position in a 
family tree tliat traces his anecstri- back 
to a knight in medieval armor. In ex¬ 
change for this social eminence, lie re- 
eci^es back the mortgage on his estate, 
and a cash settlement as well. Tlie 
father of the bride-to-be inspects tlie 
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mil nidge- sctHcmeut w-ith t!ic saim; care 
and tlic same absence of eniotion he 
miglil: feel in rcs'icning a business con- 
Iraet. The engaged couple sif Ireside 
each otljcT to the left, but l logaitli al- 
low-s them to turn tlicir backs upon one 
another. The young woman twirls her 
ring on her handkerehief and Irstcns to 
the ehamiing conversation of the lawyer 
in eharge of tliis job. W'ith such a be¬ 
ginning, one can hardly expect a happy 
issue from tJiis marriage, and the rc^ 
maining five pictures show tlic progress 
of the tragedy—the boredom of tlit 
couple in each other’s conipaiiy after 
marriage, the empty gaiety of the house¬ 
hold, the infidclih of the bride leading 
to a duel in whieli the young nohleman 
is killed, arrd the snhsectticnt death of 
his rvife. 

This and Hogarth's other scries of 
pintiiigs were made to be engraved and 
the reproductions sold broadcast. Kinan- 
cially, they' were very successful. 'Hic 
lucid stori' would ensure that. Tliese 
satires on social customs of Hogarth’s 
day are historieal documents of the first 
importance. They are often mislakcnlv 
described as moral is tie. A moral teaches 
that the consequences of wrongdoing 
fall ujjoti the transgressors, but Hogarth 
allua^ the guilty to escape untonclied. 
The young emiple have their nnioii ar¬ 
ranged for them, but they, and not tlieir 
parent,s, bear the brunt of the tragedy. 
Rather than describe Hogarth as a 
moralist, one should recognize in hhn a 
realist, who takes a custom of his day 
and demonstrates its probable eon se¬ 
quences W'ithout a trace of sentiment. 


riicsc compositions may well, like the 
nos’cls of Dickens in the next century, 
have borne their share in aincliorating 
the conditions they attacked. 

But however biting the satire, and 
however vivid the narrative, these qual¬ 
ities alone could not make Hogarth's 
canvases great pafntiisgs^ nqr should the 
effectiveness of these satires overshadow 
Hogarth’s power as a draftsman. Dc 
tailed as tliese are, he is capable of ex¬ 
traordinary breadth, as in the Shrimp 
Cirl, or of keen cliaracter studv, as in 
his portrait of Captain Coram, His com¬ 
position appears to be accidental, or, 
more precisely, defined by the nairatiic 
demands of his siihject. In reality, 1 lo- 
garth shows a remarkable feeling for 
space, and for the co-ordination of the 
figures H ith the rooms tlicy occupy. The 
pictorial strcHgtli of these designs rests 
Dll an organization that is none the less 
present for not being obvious. 

But after all. it is the portrait .school 
ill the second half of the century that is 
most characteristic of the age. Its leader 
Sir joshua Reynolds (1725-9-), des¬ 
tined to be the first president of the 
Royal Academv, studied for years in 
Italy. His color and even his lighting are 
affected by the X^ciietians, through his 
own study, and through the \'cnctian 
influence n|5oii Van Dyck and Rubens, 
who laid the rt}uudation.t of Rnglish 
portraiture. Reynolds is often said to be 
at his finest in his paintings of women, 
for example. Mis. Siddons as the I ragic 
Muse, iii.spircd by Michciaiigelo’s Isaiah 
from the Sistinc ceiling. He infuses that 
|Jortrait with a histrionic character 
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through the pose and background light- more powerful than his female portraits, 

ing^ appropriate since Mrs. Siddoiis was Dn Johnson (Eg. 33S) could hardly be 

a great Shakespearian actrerss. better chatactetized* I’hc painter and 

But Reynolds' best male portraits arc his sitter were friends, as iiitimatc as the 
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spirit of tlie eiglilocnth ccntun- and the 
resen e of RcsTiolds liimself would per¬ 
mit. llic painter catches the ponderous 
intellectually ot Dr. Johnson pcrfectlv. 
Tlic Doctor niiglit be formulating a 
definition of some word for his Die- 
tionarj'p or characterizing one of llic 
English poets. He looks the part of a 
dictator of English letters. Re^Tiolds is 
at his best in these intimate portraits, 
concentrated against a plain back¬ 
ground- In the more pretentious can¬ 
vases^ custom dictates such accessories 
as the lower part of a column^ a sweep 
of drapery^, or a bil of landscape. Lord 
IleathfieM, the defender of Gibraltar^ is 
reinforced by a eannon and other ob^ 
jects that allude to his profession. The 
lighting is generalized and no attempt 
to be natural is made. Sufficient to 
bring out the modeling, it comes closer 
to the diffused light of an interior than 
to sunlight. Technically* the middle 
range of v-alues in nature h recorded 
with nearly its actual contrasts;, and 
therefore a crowding together of the 
high and low values eomes inevitable. 

Til is English school is one of societv 
portraiture^ Thomas Gainsborough 
(1727-88) has a flair for infusing his 
characters with all the social graces. In 
his portrait of the f louorable Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham [fig, 539), she looks as though she 
might fust have come from a reception 
at St. James's Palace, She looks to the 
manner born, with that self-confident 
distinction caricatured in the March of 
the Peers in Idanthe^ The color, 
stronger and fresher than that of Rev- 
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151^, lliomas Gatnsl)«iiwigli (1737-88) The 
Uonotahle Mr&. Graham (1775) Naliunal Gal- 
kry of Scrubnd, EdlnbLirgh. 7'’9'" x 


nolds, and the pictorial accessories of 
landscape and column create a surnpln- 
ous effect. Tlie portrait sheds its rich- 
ness and its social eminence wherever 
it may be displayed. Gainsborough is 
not so intellectual in his analysis of 
character as Reynolds, He uever, like 
Reynolds^ traveled to Italy^ nor was he 
so influential in his day. On the other 
hand^ Gainsborough is more brilliant as 
a painter; he has sheer genius. His dash 
and ver\T, his freedom, his pictorial in¬ 
struct, and his virtuosity with the brush 
are pronounced. 

The danger of such brilliance of tech- 
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niqne lies in its clianii. Many painters 
in the late eightcentli and early iiine- 
leenth centuries follow the lines laid 
doviTi by Reynolds and Gainsborough^ 
men like Henry Racbuni, George Roni- 
neyv and John l-Ioppner, to name only 
three. But these |H]rtrait manufacturers, 
as a more critical age has called them, 
lack the intdlcet of Reynolds and the 
pictorial structure of Gainsborough. Kir 
'I'homas Lawrence carries the school to 
its glittering extreme in sparkling color 
and virtuosity^ but the means lia^e be¬ 
come an end in themselves^ and only the 


shell of the school of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough is presen ed. At its vwrst 
this school indulges in all the superfi¬ 
cialities of society portraiture, and ad¬ 
heres to a monotonous pattern. In this 
formula:, established bv ^^a^l Dyck, a 
fashionably dressed figure is placed 
against a generalized l>ackgrovmd or one 
filled with vagne accessories that hint 
at some achievement or interest of the 
sitter, llowever,^ c\cn the w^cakcT menv 
bers of the group retain the decorative 
color and the social poise that typified 
the schotil at its best. 



Over a long period of time mid in reb- 
tncly small groups, the American In¬ 
dian migrated across the Bering Straits 
into this liemi^pherc from northeast 
Asia. Evidences of human occupancy 
of the Americas have been traced back 
to about hvcnt\'-five thoiisand years ago, 
while habitation sites in ca\cs in Ore¬ 
gon and elsewhere are over stwen llioii- 
sand years old. Tlie immigrant peoples 
were nomadic huliters w'ho roamed over 
the extensive reaches of both Norlli and 
South America, as far as the sontlicm- 
most point. I’hcy were of Mongoloid 
slock; hut differences in physical type 
and languages suggest that tlicv came 
from different areas or groups in their 
northeast Asian homeland* .At some 
point long after their arrival, tlic In¬ 
dians domesticated sucli plants as maiKe, 
beans, squash, and tobacco, and became 


eitber sedeiitarv' small \iilagc cbvcllcrs 
near their fields, or sciiii-nomadic groups 
dependent for their siibsL^tence diet on 
agriculture as well as on Inmting and 
hsliing, 

^Vitli the domestication of plants, 
iiurncTOiis struetiiral and eoneeptnal 
changes occurred in the various Indian 
cultures, ;\gficnllure uas diffused all 
over the AincTicas and was fundamental 
to the forniatioii of high cultures in 
Mexico. Middle America, and Peru. It 
was also basic in the snnival pattern of 
the maforih' of tribal groups cIj^ where. 

It is necessary' in the i^tndy uf [ndian 
art to make certain temporal and ciih 
tural distinctions. Chronological dif- 
ferc^lees must be observed between the 
undocumented archaeological arts of 
Pre-Columbian times and the tribal arts 
recorded by Europeans at about the 
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lime of cunUct with the Indians, Dif^ 
(cicuccs iiinst also be noted betM ten the 
liigh and tribal cultures, llie high cuh 
tiirc^i are distinguished by such dcnienls 
as a consolidated govern me mt* a unifv- 
iug institutioiialiiscd fciigioin specialt- 
/.ation in ihe arts and vocalioiiSp uni- 
fonnily of institutions and eiiStoins, and 
a planned and organiT^cd use nf nsaii' 
power for the prosecution of such es* 
tensive plans as large architectural proj¬ 
ects and warfare. Tribal cultures* on 
the other hand, have a simpler pattern 
of life ill winch many of the clem cuts 
above are either lackii^g or arc modestly 
developed within a small isolated group. 

The high cultures developed in the 
Peruvian (Centra] Andean) area of 
So util America and in Middle America 
(Central America and Memo), but 
there are suggestions of a nciir-higli 
culture in the archaeological material 
from the Oh in-Mississippi area. Knowl¬ 
edge of these high cultures has accumu¬ 
lated from archaeological iioestigatious 
of the pnal hundred-odd years. The dat¬ 
ing of them, however^ is still somewhat 
hypotlieticalp although a relative time 
sccjucnee is iiow^ generally agreed upon, 
lienee, the dates used here v^ill be 
broad and general 

'^riie ancient Peruvian region extended 
slong the western part of Smith Amer¬ 
ica from Ecuador in the north to 
northern Chile in the south/lopograph- 
ically and culturally it can be divided 
into a lowdand coastal strip and a high¬ 
land zone, often oscf io*ooO feet in 
elevation within the Andean c^icarp- 
iTient, Out knowledge of these peoples 


derives to some extent from the vMittcn 
records of the Spaiiisli following tlieir 
conquest of the Inca Empire in 15^2. 
hut is scientifically based oti atcbacr>' 
logical work of the past seventy Eve 
years. Although these Indians e\olved 
a culture with a well-organised religious, 
political, and social stmetnre, they 
lacked knowledge of the wheel, the 
arch, and any mcthCNil of wTiting and 
dating. 

Ancient Peruvian art cncom|Misscs 
many of the so-called minor arts* such 
as potter)' and textiles, and the mafor 
arts of architecture and sculpture. The 
greater number of sur\ivii^g examples 
from all craii, liowevcr, are of pottery 
and textiItTi. 'J'hrougliout tlic long time- 
span of this art emphasis wtis placed^ 
regardless of medinnn uptm technieal 
excellence. 

TJiree broad chronological periods, 
early, middle, and late, may be cliarac- 
terrzed in Peruvian art. The early pe- 
ritid^ TOO gill) ioDo-400 B.c.^ is best tC[ 3- 
resented by the stone sculpture of the 
Cliavin culture of the noitlLcrn high¬ 
lands; the middle period, a.d. 400-1000. 
by Mochica puttcrv of the northern 
coastal region and by Nazea pottery atid 
textiles of the southern coast; and the 
late period, 1000—15^2, by the stone 
scnlj^ture of the l iahiianaco eullmv in 
the soiilliern liighlands and by the archi¬ 
tecture and decorative arts of the luca 
Empire. But pottery, art forms in metal 
usually gold or silver^, and evidences of 
textiles appear in all [K-iiods and arcas^ 
while wood seulptiire has survived in 
some regions. 
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In the highktids throtighout the 
length pf Peru an abundance of stone 
kd to ihe development of stone sculp¬ 
ture and architctUirc; gewsd clay fur^ 
nished material for potteij' and adobe; 
and the llama, alpaca^ and vicuna pre^ 
vided food and woo] for textiles, Cha- 
vin^ the earliest highland enltuTep de¬ 
rives its name from the site of Chavin 
de lluaiitar^ where the most extetisive 
remains of it have been found. I'lie art 
is dominated by a single all-pervading 
motive—a heavy, fanged feline head. It 
appears on stone sculpture, ecmnhcs, 
and gold work, in profile^ lop and front 
views, oflcii niodmtely or eonsidcrabtv 
shiked. I'hc bead is attached in some 
examples to a feline body; in others it 
is appended to a bird, or fish fonn; while 
in all three it is often used to indicate 
loints or body details. Often the hinged 
month alone is used. This motive is 
rendered in a two-dimensional incised 
Style composed of curving, somcwliat 
angular lines, frequently used as parallel 
pairs to produce a strap-like effect. 

Characteristic Chavin relief .sculpture 
appears on the cornice soffits of exten¬ 
sive architectural ruins discovered at 
Cliaviii de Huantar (fig, 340). Tbese 
ruins inciude stuikeii plazas, platforms^ 
terraces, and structmes nf several floors, 
together with subterranean drains, gal¬ 
leries, ventilation shafts, ramps and 
stairways. Carefully dressed stones w^ere 
set Without mortar or dowels in alter^ 
uating wide and narrow courses to face 
tlie interior and exterior w^alls. M^ithin 
the buildings two large stone sculptures 
were found; one, a 6‘foot-liigli fiat relief 



carving of an antliropomorpbi/rCd feline 
form with an enormous headdress of 
snpCTposcd feline faces and serpentine 
forms; the other, a j 5-foot-iiigh lancc- 
hke shajie carved with a large feline 
head. Examples of both architecture and 
sculpture reveal an accomplished teeh- 
nique of stone Cutting; vvhile the ever¬ 
present feline motive, certainly a per^ 
vading syinhoh has contributed to the 
belief tfvat Chavin de lliiantar was a re¬ 
ligions center of a theocratically domi« 
nated culture. The large architectural 
complex al.Si) hypothceates a religious or 
political orgamzatioii strong eiiongh to 
utilize and coiitrnl mass labor. 

I he ubiquitous feline head or face 
motive fias been found at earlv cuitiiral 
levels over nuich of Pern, an indication 
that Chavin enltnrc may have been pan^ 
Peruvian in its distributiun. It is ccr- 
tainly one of the most interesting of 
early American riidian art styles. 

Mochka art of the middle period 
best represented by a dixtinctivc pot¬ 
tery shape, modeled, uell potished, and 
painted red, white, and black in a 
uniqite and characteristic inamicr (6g. 
^41). The pottery wa,s used as an ad^ 
junct to burials, possibly indicating the 
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social, potiUc^K ot religious mi porta nee 
of the deceased. Mncbica decorated pot- 
ten^ ms mold-made in tv^xi identical 
v-CTHcal halves, which were joined to¬ 
gether and lopped by a so-called 'shr- 
rup-spouf consisting of an open tubular 
loop surmounted in the center or to the 
side by a tubular spout. These vessels 
were decorated either by modeled and 
painted forms* or by linear designs 
painted on the surfaee. The subject 
matter was often a geiire-like descrip¬ 
tion of various mundane activities ot a 
lively representation or syinbolic depic- 
tion of leligious, mythological and mih 
itaiy scenes. I’he forms were liuman^ 
bird, animal* or hybrid* arranged as 
groups or as single figures. A fanged 
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anthropomorphic feline* presumed a 
deity* is fundamental to this art; while 
other human and anthropomorphic ani¬ 
mal figures, such as the lizard and dog* 
are considered as menials in the religious 
liicrarchy. Because of the pottery deco¬ 
ration* more is therefore knowTi or may 
justifiably be surmised about Mochica 
culture than about any other ejrly cul¬ 
ture of Peru. 

In the dry desert coastal region to the 
south, textiles as well as ceramics have 
smiivcd from the Na?-ca middle period 
culture. Here the decorated pottery was 
coibmade and molded by hand. Distinc¬ 
tive of this art, both in pottery and tex¬ 
tiles, are the range and va rial ions of cob 
OTS: on a white* cream, gray* or buff 
slip as n^any as eleven different colors 
niaj' be distinguished in the painted 
ceramics, and a similar color range is 
found in the textiles* The designs* often 
(nitliiicd ill black, arc rather descriptive 
or stylized, and arc usually less pictorial 
than in Mochiea art. A wide v'ariety' of 
shapes, including the bowl and open 
Clip, are typical of the pottery^ (fig. M-)' 
Tlie decorative subjects jneliidc birds* 
plants* fish* cat-demons, centipedes* 
trophy heads, and a number of geo¬ 
metric designs. 

Nazea textiles consist of both cotton 
and wool fibers, while embroidery^ and 
tapestry^ were the preferred techniques 
(Plate jx^ facing p. 556)- Textile de¬ 
signs, like those of ceramics, arc usually 
composed of small units and often rep¬ 
resent highly conxeutionalized anthro- 
pomorphie figures^ Outstanding in the 
textile designs are the numerous varia- 
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Hons* altcmatioHS* inversions used, 
together A^ith changes in color, in the 
composilion of ^ single design unit, or 
sCAcrah in the same cloth. 

The later period culture of Tblm- 
anaco, found at the site of that name, 
south of the shore of Lake Titicaca in 
BoliAia, is hpified by an art style most 
clearly defined by stone sculpture and 
painted ceramics. A paTtieular motiAc 
also dominalcs this style—a convention¬ 
alized human figure Avith a short, heavy 
body and a large rectangular head. 
Facial features of these figures consist 
of loAv-relief recta ngtilar eye, nose, aiid 
month elements. Avith a vertical rectan- 
gular band of three 'Ecar^lrop* forms 
beloAv die eyes. A conspicuous variant of 
the humi^n head is that of a bird, a 
condor; \idiilc other cunsEantly recAuring 
elements include stars, puma, fish. 


vvinged-eye, and a geometric stepped dc- 
sign. 

A number of monolithic Stone sculp- 
tAircs have been found at ihe site of 
Tiahuanaco in an enormous architec¬ 
tural ruin measuriTig almost 4c™ feet 
by 2000 feet. The most famous of these 
sculptures is the so called Gatc-vvav of 
the Sun, a monolithic structure approxi¬ 
mately j feet high, wide, and rS 
inches thick. On the front surface the 
basic motives of Tiahuanaco art appear 
in a very low relief and an incised lech- 
iiique: a frontally posed Stylized Imman 
figure, flanked by running condor- 
headed figures. Several colossal stone 
sculptures, ranging from 6 to 24 feet 
high and representing humanoid figures, 
have been uncoAcred at this site (fig. 
345)* The Qvcr-ali proportions serve to 
emphasize the large rectangular hcad^ 
wliile the body bcloAv has a similar rcc- 
tangularity of shapes. A]] of the forms 
are blocky and fonr-sided, with descrip- 
tiv'C details of costume and facial fea¬ 
tures incised or carved in low relief on 
the surface, The motiACs of Tiahua^ 
naco st\ Ic spread all ov'Cr Pern and be¬ 
came dominant influences in the forma¬ 
tion of later art stvlcs. 

7 lie year 143S is the date accepted 
for llic establishment of the Inca Em¬ 
pire. In many respects this Empire, con¬ 
quered by the Spanish in 153-^ a 
cultural jjnthcsis of Avhat had been de¬ 
veloped by earlier Peiiivian cultures; but 
the Inca were more deeplv concerned 
wnth the formatioii of a tightly knit so¬ 
cial and political organization and less 
witli tlic creation of a distinctive art 
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style, llicir art* although tcclmologi- 
cally accoinplislicd, produced relatively 
few h'pical shapes and patterns in ce¬ 
ramics;, textiles, and metal-ivork; a sig¬ 
nificant^ and awe-inspiring art w^as 
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achieved* however* through Hie medium 
of architecture. Numerous fortresses, 
cities, and ccrcmonjal structures were 
built in various t}pcs of heavy $toiie 
rnasonn'. Some of them w'crc con¬ 
structed of huge Illegal ithic blocks of ir¬ 
regular sizes and shapes^ carefully cut 
so that they would fit perfectly together^ 
other structures were built in a similar 
t}pe of niasoriT)' but of smaller stones; 
and still others were built of large blocks 
with the surbccs cut as a convex or 
expanding plane* producing a rusticated 
effect {fig, 344). 1 ’lic Inca also used a 
dressed stone and coursed masonry^* and 
rough or split stones laid in courses of 
clay cement, as wtrll as a common type 
of adolie brick construction. Although 
the aesthetic character of Inca architec¬ 
ture largely derives from the excellence 
of technique in the cutting, shaping, 
and fitting together of the stones, it is 
also important to notea sculptural qiiah 
ity in space—the way the bulky', volii- 
minoLis fonns are arranged in relation to 
each other. 

Ancient Peruvian art consists predoin- 
inautly of hvo-dimcnsional designs, as 
on ceramics and in textiles, although 
three-dimensional farms are also well 
represented in stone sculpture^ ceramicSp 
metal work^ and in tlie massive arclu- 
tectural shapes. There arc veiy few style 
elements common to the entire area; 
but there u^s a continuing and nni- 
versal emphasis on technical dexterih* 
and a close adherence to local or re¬ 
gional art styles. 

Aliddlc America, comprising parts of 
IlandtiraSp Guatemalap and all of Mex- 
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ieo^ may have had, as present archaeo¬ 
logical knowledge suggests, a cultural 
depth comparable to that of Pctu. [ii 
this extensile region there evolved a 
considerable number of cultures and art 
stvles for which a chronologic'al se¬ 
quence has been established by bolli 
archaeological and historical evidence. 
Mid die-American art may also be di¬ 
vided into eatly^ middle, and late pe¬ 
riods, the three periods covering a time 
span extending from about 300 b,c. to 
A.D. 1521* when the Spanish conquered 
the Aztec state. 

W'^ithin each of the three periods 
there developed a number of different, 
and in most cases distinctive cu I tines 
and their attendant art styles. The 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting were more highly developed 
here tlian in Pem, although ceramics 
and claborat*^ metal-work were also 


given important artistic expressions. 
Several prc~\n:iting systems or notations 
TA'ere evolved: one consisting of glyphs 
Compo.'icd of natural forms and ssTnbols 
arranged to record a date or a period of 
time; and the other a pictorial account 
of ceremonies or events painted on deer- 
skin or a type of parchment. 

In Middle America, the so-called 
p>Tamid is a conspicuous feature of 
ciiic-rcligious sites. The p^rainid was, 
Anth few exceptions, truncated, and it 
served as a massivcp lofty' base for the 
temple built on its flattened top. llie 
temple ^^-as reached by steep steps ar¬ 
ranged on the outer slope of the base. 
This was essentially an architecture of 
mass and bulk, constructed of rubble, 
cut stone blocks or slabs, and adobe 
brick, the exterior and interior walls fre¬ 
quently being decorated with sciilpture 
Or fresco painting. Tlie true arch 
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not kT]0\n], but the corbelled arch was 
used extensively^ particularly as a coh¬ 
ering for the narrow' interior looms and 
galleries. In Middle America the civic- 
religious urban centers were often enor¬ 
mous in si/e and complex in plan. 

Sculpture in stone, pottery', or jade 
was an outstanding art, curved or mod¬ 
eled in high and low relief, or in the 
round. Color was sometimes used to 
clarifh a design and inlays of h-arioiis ma¬ 
terials were em]jlovcd. Bulk and vol¬ 
ume of coiiipmient shapes were strcSiscd, 
although descriptive or symbolic details 
were often ela bora tel v rendered by 
small-scale^ multiple-design elements. 

The early-period Middl e-American 
arts developed in four main centers: at 
Monte Alban in the Oaxaca V^allev of 
western Mexico, tentatively dated rod 
B-c. to A.D. 5:50; the cast Mexican Vera 
CniK area, known as La V^enta, roo 
to A.D. 600; the Mcxiciin \^a!ley site of 
Jcolibuacan near Mexico City, 300 n.c. 
to A.D. 900; and the early Ma\n cities of 
Guatemala^ Honduras, and Mexico, a.d. 
325-900. 1'll esc four art shies have a 
coiisiderablc geographieal spread and a 
tnarked distinctiveriess of character. 
I he middle-period arts are those of the 
east Mexican Totoiiac atear dated a.d. 
800-1200; from the Toltce sites in the 
X'alley of Afexico, not far from Mexico 
City, 900-1200' of the Milla-Mixtcc 
center in Oaxaca, goo-1300; and in the 
Yucatan Maya cities* 900-1Z04. Knowh 
edge of the art of tlie early and middle 
periods is derived from archaeological 
investigations; and, since these arc still 
continuiiig, this knowledge is being 
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added to and modified with each year 
of research. Ilic latc^pcriod art is that 
of the statu^ which may be dated 

1325-15Z1; and possibly that of the 
north western Mexican area of Tara scan, 
where a strongly developed local art 
cAohed and for which at the monient 
no dates can be giAen. Only the late pe¬ 
riod may be considered historical. Owing 
to the recording by the Spaniards of the 
enltnre of their ctmqnercd peoples. 

Associated with the Z^ipotec tribes or 
peoples, the ecremonial center of Monte 
Alban consists of a number of fairly 
stiihbv truncated pyramids, plazas^ tem¬ 
ples, boll courts, and shallow xnhterra- 
nean tombs* and wa$ used for a long 
time apparently as a combined religious 
and mortuary center. Among the earliest 
arts from Monte Alban arc a series of 
5- to 4-foot-high Acrtical stone slab® set 
np to line the entrancew'ay to the 
tombs, and earned iu an incised or is- 
land-reliel technique, depicting dra¬ 
matic, energetic 'dancing' figures. In 
stylCj, irregular ciiniiig lines boldly and 
simply delineate the foriiis and the 
sparse details. 

I'lie best-known examples of art from 
this site arc clay-modcled, well-fired an¬ 
thropomorphic urns, ranging from 1 
foot to over 2 feet high and From a 
graj-taii througli a red-tan in color (fig. 
345). They iverc found in the tombs 
and represented a seated or kneeling fig¬ 
ure in a ecremonial dress consisting of 
an often acti elaborate headdress and a 
cloak-1 ike costume believed to be that 
of a priest. The earliest of these figures 
wear a simpler costume. In early and 
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late examples there is a natiiraiistic iit- 
terpretation of foTm, rendered bv a 
sensitive modeling of shapes and striic- 
hire. Car\-cd jades and highly stylized 
fresco paintings arc also typical of 
Monte Alban art. 

The most important evidences of La 
Venta art, formerly known as Olmec, 
are finely sculptured jade and stone ob¬ 
jects, incUiding mask-like fomis, statu¬ 
ettes, votive axes with human features, 
and colossal heads (fig. ^6). 
shapes are consistently squat and fat, 
while tlie facial features have heavy 
Mongoloid eyes and a composite feline 
and infantile mouth, The style is well 


represented by a few colossal stone 
heads, measuring as much as 7 feet 
high, found in association wdth archi¬ 
tectural ruins. The significance of tlicsc 
massive and strongly sculptural heads is 
not as j'ct known. In the La Venta area 
carv'cd calendar stones and complex 
glyphs, at present undecipherable, hav'c 
also been discovered. The infiuence of 
this culture may have extended south to 
Guatemala and west to Monte Alban; 
and it may have been, basic in the for¬ 
mation of other Middlc-Aincricaii cul¬ 
tures. 

At Teotihuacaii there was located a 
vast early-period ceremonial center com¬ 
prising two large, stepped, truncated 
py ram ids, the stHrallcd Pyramid of the 
Sun, =16 feet high, and tlie Pyramid of 
the Moon, i^o feet high. They serv'ed as 
lofty foundations for temples, which 
hast: now' disappeared, and w ere built of 
sundried brick covered with □ thick 
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layer of adobe mixed with broken stone 
and surfaced with stucco. Nearby arc 
rtiiiis of houses built of the same ma¬ 
terials, with developed ground plans and 
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elaborately stylized fresco pin tings on 
the plastered walls of sonic of the 

Tfjonis. 

'I'lic largest building eoiiiples at tins 
liitCH kiio^Mi as IHic Citadel %va,s a cere¬ 
monial structure. It iiieasiircs o^cr 1500 
feel long by ^50 feet \aide and consists 
of high embankments readied by stair¬ 
ways and surrounded by a eonrtyaid. 
rhe Temple of Quctzalcuatl 15 located 
Within the citadel and is one of the 
m[jst faniuns buildings in Middle Amer¬ 
ica, It is a stepped truncated pyramid^ 
which was covered over by one built at 
a later date; lienee its front face or fa- 
Viide was protected and has suffered only 
sliglit dctcrioriition. Tin's structure is 55 
feet liigh^ built up in 6 temiecs or steps 
faced with stone, l^aeh terrace is richly 
decorated with sculptures representing 
alternately the mask of the rain-god, 
llaloc, and tlic feathered serpent, a 
syinbol of tlic dcily-cullure hero^ Queb 
zalcoatl, rhesc symbalic sciilpturt^, 
large in brjth size and Scale, were carved 
111 stone in low and high relief^ the head 
of the serpent projecting in the round, 
the teeth painted white, and tlie eyes 
inlaid with rnund obsidian disks. It has 
been calculated that there were orig¬ 
inally ^66 ear\Jiigs on the pyramid. 

leotihuacaii art also ineludes caned 
stone masks and a qiiautih of small 
hand-molded pot ten figurines with 
mold-made faces and headdresses, prob¬ 
ably used as temple ^ otivc offerings, 't his 
i^rt is in general arclntccturally rigid, 
fornuh and highh syinbolie* particu 
larly in the painted frescoes, but also in 
the sculptures, 'The synibf:rli.^iii at tunes 
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seems a forcfiinncr of the glvph nota¬ 
tion and v^TiHng developed by the .Maya 
and utlier Middle-American peoples, 

I'he original homeland of the early- 
priod Maya tribes is not known, ah 
tliougb it is believed that it may have 
been to Hie northeast. They' ;ipprently 
niEgratcd south and southwest, one 
group continuing into Guatemala, and 
the other breaking off and moving 
northciist itito Yticataii, where a Ma\aii 
culture w^as evolved jn$t a little later 
tlian that tu the .'ioutln In both the 
north and south early Maya art is char¬ 
acterized by large, well-planned civic 
centers, where arcliitectnre and ^ulp- 
tnre combined to produce an a woesome, 
spectacular effect. 

Despite the agrarian character of the 
economy^ Maya culture centercxl around 
a unique Ivpe of cilv plan. Each city^ 
with a population estimated as ranging 
from a few thousand to over a liuiidTcd 
tliou.sand had a large, often cnoniious 
religious-civic center. These centers con¬ 
sisted of Tuim crons courts and sunkcti 
pbi^s, siirroimdcd by temples raised on 
very^ high pytiimid bases and palaces or 
civic buildings built 011 lower platfonns- 
Erom this hub the small farms and the 
simple mud-and-stiek lioines of the com- 
nioiicrs or peasants spread out in all di- 
reetiuiis, forming a hc^ivily populated 
area dependent upon the civic-religious 
center I^bor, food, and other senicCS 
were exacted of the population of a city' 
by the tviimcroiis priests and officials, 
thus making possible the often astound¬ 
ing architectural achievements. 

The Maya, like all Pre-Columbian In- 
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dians of Middle Amciica, had no metal 
tools until after European contact; thet' 
quarried, cut, and carved stone with 
stone Or wooden tools and abrasives. 
Surviving Mavan monuments well at¬ 
test to an ainaxiiig proficiency in the 
use of these tools, hut a great deal of 
time and niaiipowcr must have been in¬ 
volved. Tlieir arch i lecture consisted es¬ 
sentia! ly of monolithic limc-eoiicrcte 
walls or core, coscred with cut stone, 
usually limestone, and surfaced svith a 
lime plaster. 71 ic Cut-stoiic work was 
therefore iioiifuiictiona!. In the south, 
the temple bases are lofb. tnincatcd, 
stepped pyrarnids, frequentlv over xoo 
feet high, the highest at Tikal in Guate¬ 
mala measuring 240 feet. Steep stone 
steps lead up one side of the base to a 
platform on top where the temple was 
constructed. I’Jic temple was rectangu¬ 
lar in plan, with a single or three-door¬ 
way entrance:, and an interior of only a 
few rooms covered with a corbelled 
vault, a trait unique in America to the 
Maya Indians. Tlie estcrior facade was 
usually divided into two ahnost equal 
parts by a medial cornice, with a cap¬ 
ping cornice at the top: while the Pat 
lime-concrete roof was snrmoimted in 
the center by a veiy high wall parallel 
to the front facade, a purely decorative 
form Icnown as a ranf-coinb. .Above the 
medial cornice the exterior fa^dc was 
frequently decorated with relief sculp¬ 
tures, and the roof-comb was alwavs 
given a decorative treatment. 

CharJctcristic of the southern Maya 
area were the carving and erecting of 
large, vertical, siab-lihe stone stelae, 10 
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to over 20 feet high (fig. 547). Stelae 
Mere .set lip to mark tlic conclusion of 
five-, ten-, or twenty yc^ir ojlcndrical 
cycles, when iiniMirtaivt ccretnoiiials 
took place, riicy uere usually carved on 
the hack and sides with a sciies of 
sc|uare-sliaped glyphs ^vhich rccordtxl 
the date and other matters. Large 
priest figures, replete with an elaborate 
headdress and costume, were sculptured 
ill very bjgli and low relief on the front 
.surface; of stelae, figute.s oMudh’ front- 
ally posed and often so hivishiv cos- 
t Lin led that the him 1:1 n form is almost 
completely hidden. Highly shlii^cd hy¬ 
brid hiimatv animal, and serjjentine 
fomis and detailed costunie and icemo- 
grapliv are eharacteristic of this essen;- 
tially dcscTipti\e and didactic art. Other 
canings, made for the inner sanctuaries 
^>f the temple and depicting priests and 
ritual scenes in low relief on stone 
pauelsp have a less profuse costume and 
ieoiiogtaphyp Here tlie human form is 
rendered 111 a strongly articuialcdH mod¬ 
eled st\ic. Examples of these scu]\y 
til res were found at Palenqiie and Yax- 
thnan in western Guatemala. 

^^(Juthcrll Maya shle defines forms 
ynd details with sharply rendered sin¬ 
gle or often double strap-1 ike Outlines. 

I he forms arc free|ueiit1y hrokcii up into 
fnultiplc parts by small rectangular 
units, while eon trusting short or angular 
tunes give contrast and varieh' to the 
design. In relief sculptures a half doKcn 
cr more parallel planer inav recede into 
depth, althongh some details may be 
caned in die round in vqtv high relief. 
Larh northern Maya art appears in 
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unique architectuml forms and decora¬ 
tion. Supporting bases or platforms are 
moderately low and decorative roof- 
combs are replaced by 'flying fa^^dcs/ 
a cuntinuatioii upward of the front fa¬ 
cade as a decorative \walL Large stone 
mosaics of considerable elaboration were 
frequently set into the vvalls above the 
medial cornice as symbolic decorations^ 
and a thin, finely Cut stone veneer w-as 
used to covet the w'all lx;lovv this eor- 
nice. 7 he stone mosaics, which consti¬ 
tute the important sculpture in this area 
where stelae time-maTkers are exceed¬ 
ingly rare, are often projecting forms 
carved in the round before being em¬ 
bedded in the surface of the wall. The 
ubiquitous Maraii serjx?iit-dcih' figure, 
together with human heads and figures 
and geometric fortns* is tvqjical of this 
sculptured stone work. The best exam¬ 
ples of northern Maja art are found at 
the Yucatan cits of U.xmal (fig. ^48), 
while other cxcelleiit examples appear 
to the northeast at the famous site of 
Cliichen Iti:a. although this city was to 
reach its greatest development during 
the following period, 

Maya art, both in its uses and sub- 
ieet matter, was the laroduct of a thcr> 
eractically dominated culture in which 
both spiritual and secular matters were 
largely in the hands of priests. Keli- 
gious rites centered around a large pan¬ 
theon of nature deities^ particubrlv 
those favorable to agriculture, such as 
the rain god. Complex and accurate 
calendrical sy^stems w ere vvorked out bv 
the Maya, who had observatories and 
various techniques for determining ski- 
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sonal changes. The (^c^'d^}pnlc^l: of the 
atts, together with the organizationRl 
character of Hiis culture, indicates an 
advanced degree of specialixatjon.'[ ccli- 
nical excellence in architecture and 
sculpture and the abundance of finely 
decorated potterj' supports this ass uni p- 
tioii. 

In the ninth century' the many large 
.southern Maya cities were abandoned. 
It seems most likely that this was a re¬ 
sult of the Collapse of their method of 
agriculture in the face of an increasing 
population. The Map thereafter wan¬ 
dered or migrated in various directions, 
some to the northwest and north and 
others to the northeast, eventually ar¬ 
riving in Yucahin, where a revival of 


their culture, modified bv peoples and 
cIciTicnts from the west» toCk place in 
the folloiving period. 

lotonac art of the middle period is 
best represented by that found at the 
city-ccrcmonm! $ite of Tajin, 'Ilic most 
important rnin at Tajin is a slk .stepped 
pyramid temple base, each step 
containing a continuous row of deep 
nielics. In association with this pmmid^ 
many cani''ed stone panels and rectangu- 
3 ar blocks suggest that Hic temple had 
sculptured stone pimd$ and cor- 
niecs. 'I’hc sculptures, carved in a low 
relief, represent gods and humans often 
engaged in sacrifieiul ceremonial scenes, 
♦\ relatively open spatial setting for the 
figures dfetinguishes this style, in which 
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tlic forms and details arc described by' 
strongly marked double Outlines of an¬ 
gular cur\'cs- Glyphs are sometimes 
carved on the heads of the figures. Other 
un)(|ue Totonac fonns include three 
enigmatical types of stone sculpture: 
licavy, horseshoe-shaped stone Sokes,’ 
soiuetimcs of polislicd dioritc, carved 
in a relief style similar to that of the 
architectural stones; axe-shaped forms 
Sculptured with a human or animal 
head; and \'crtical ovoid shapes, called 
'palmas' (fig. 5^), sometimes 24 inches 
high and coi'crcd with low-relief repre¬ 
sentations of single figures or animals^ 
Or compositional groups, '{'otoiiac re¬ 
lief sctilptnres are freqnently heavily 
stylized and sometimes difficult to read 
visually. Characteristic of this art, too, 
arc three-dimensional terra-cotta figu¬ 
rines and heads, and stone figures and 
niask-like faces interpreted in a sensi¬ 
tive naturalistic manner, often carved 
with somew^hat infantile faces and pleas¬ 
ant smiling features. 

In the middle period at Mitia, near 
Monte Alban, the Mixtcc tribe of north¬ 
ern iiu'adcrs established an art of new 
forms and greatly modified earlier- 
-Monte-Alban elements. The outstand¬ 
ing achies'emcnt at hfitla is the cere¬ 
monial building witli its attendant stone 
shaft tombs, lliis structure, raised on a 
relatively low platform, is dominated by 
long, low horizontal lines. Built around 
a central court, it comprises a number 
of narrow rectangular rooms and a large 
wider room in wliJeh the wooden ceil¬ 
ing beams arc supported by found mon¬ 
olithic stone columns. On the exterior 
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facades and interior walls arc geometric 
mosaic designs composed of small white 
stonc^T fitted togethet without mortar 
and $et in a hard ted stucco baeligroimd. 
The geometric dcsignSp supposedly 
zations or symbols of a f<^thcr-serpent 
dcily, consist of frets, stepped fretSp and 
angular spiral motives, often arranged 
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in -A diagaiiiil difcction. Various kinds 
of polychroiiied iind richly 

worked gold cmianiCnts have been found 
ill the Mitla tombs. 

I’hc Toltccs, another invading north¬ 
ern tribe in the Tula area developed 
unique cultural elements, inehiding new 
architectural and sculptural forms, 'rhey- 
were an aggressive people w ho had as iin- 
portaiit culture traits warrior societies 
and extensive hnman saerifiee. Although 
human Sacrifice wns common to other 
Middle-American groups, sacrificial ah 
tars and structures for the display of 
iictims dominated the ceremonial cen¬ 
ter at Tula. 

Toltec art appears in a pure form at 
Tula and in a slightly modified style at 
the Yucatan-May^a eity^ of Chichen Itzd. 
'lemples w^erc raised on a low or high 
truncated pyramidal base. A wide mold' 
ing marked off the sloping or battered 
lowxr w'all area from the upper part of 
the flat-Toofcd structures. Frequently the 
wall above the sloping base and the 
space betw'ccn the upper capping cor¬ 
nice and a parallel molding slightly be¬ 
low^ it were decorated with elaborate 
iow^-rclief canings, ThesC:, painted de¬ 
scriptively red, white, and black, repre- 
sen ted the inilitaiy^ societies syinbolb.ed 
by jaguars and Cagles. Ceremonial scenes 
involving combat or human sacrifice are 
often graphically depicted in these low^ 
reliefs by a distinct, didactic linear style. 

Other Toltec arcbitcctiiral in nova ^ 
tions included the colonnaded court and 
I he use of great feathered-serpent col- 
inn ns as structural and decorative forms 
flanking the entrance to temples. These 


coinnins consisted of three parts: a 
large, sculptured serpent head lying hori- 
2:011 tally along tlie ground; the columnar 
body rising vertically above it; and the 
tail and rattles placed at right angles to 
the body and projecting forward in an 
L-shaped manner to function as sup¬ 
ports for the stone entrance lintel. 
"Hircc dimensional sculptures iti this 
style represent a Tcciimhcnt figure, 
kjiowTi as Chacniool, and various small 
Caryatid or atalantid supporting'figures 
for low bench altars or tablelike altars. 
All of the characteristic 'I'oltccan archi¬ 
tectural and :»culptiiral forms appear at 
Chichcii Itri, where the building ac¬ 
tivity during this middle period w^as ex¬ 
tensive- A quantity of finely WTOuglit 
gold work from this [period has been 
rccQv ered from the deep cei^otcs or nat¬ 
ural wells in the Yucatan area, objects 
which had been thrown, together with 
living hnman sacrifices, into the wells 
on ceremonial oocasions. 

llic Aztecs were still another north¬ 
ern tribe who came into the Vallej- of 
iMcvico and established their power by 
^y- 5 ' t Itev', too, w-cre an aggressive, war¬ 
like tribe with an innate abilitv to as¬ 
similate and synthesize the cultural elf- 
ments they cnconnlercd in their con¬ 
quest of the Mexican area. 'Ilicir culture 
\yAS therefore largely of an eclectic na¬ 
ture, a summation of what had been 
achieved by the earlier jjeopics, Aztcc 
aehicvcinciits are found in the fusion 
and organization of conquered peoples 
into a consolidated tniiitaristic stale in 
which there was a complete and oppres¬ 
sive control over the masses of the pop- 
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ubtion. R{!]igioLi^ beliefs were largely 
derived fram Hie Toltcc$, but Aztec 
deities were even more fearsome and 
blood til irst}', and ritual surrounding 
them demanded constant human sacri¬ 
fices. 

Architecture followed the usual Mid- 
dle-Amencan pattern of large, complex 
civic cerCTHonial centers with lofh' tern- 
pie-pyramids, courts, and altars. Added, 
howxwer, w ere trophv platforms for the 
exhibition of human heads and hearts. 
But the most important Aztec artistie 
acliievenients were in the medium of 
tlirec-diinensionai stone sculpture. 1 heir 
figures were often gruesome in appear¬ 
ance and colossal in si^c, such as the 
Motlier of the Gods in the National 
Museum ill Mexico Cih^ a Jaiius-figure 
over 8 feet high, reprcscntccl with the 
heads as pairs of confronted serpent 
licads, the feet as clave's, the hands as 
snake licads. She wears a large necklace 
of human hands and hearts with a 
dcathVhcad pendant, and as a skirt, a 
writhing njass of braided rattlesnakes. 
Other deities are represented by equally 
awesome figureSp or are depicted by 
carefully wrought skulls encrusted with 
a mosaic of turquoise und obsidian and 
skulls carved in rock-en stab Other Aztec 
sculptures represent deities as simple 
and strongly rendered naturalistic forms 
(fig. ^50)* Their sculpture stresses full 
volumes and structurally heavy masses; 
snd although the forms are emphalically 
three-dimensionak thei^- are frequently 
somewhat four-$ided, and almost always 
express ihe original square or rcclaiigular 
shape of Hie slone block. 
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Aztec culture^ as that of the Inca, 
vras documented by the Spanish \vho 
conquered the Aztecs in 15^1. This re¬ 
corded knowledge was supplemented by 
a number of codices or pictorial manu¬ 
scripts painted on parchment or deer¬ 
skin by Ihc Aztcc,s and other Middle- 
American peoples. These depict cere¬ 
monies, eventSp and histories imobing 
particular persons and scenes in the art 
st}k eharacieristic of the period and 
area in which they' i^ere painted. A num¬ 
ber of significant Aztec manuscripts 
have survued. 
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A distinctive art of tnidclcrmincd age 
developed in the mountainous STca of 
northwest Mc^tico among peoples hnoii^m 
as Tata scans, and among related groups 
in Nav-arit to the north and Colima to 
the south (fig. 351). Ilicse people main¬ 
tained their indcjx?ndcnce from the 
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iAztecs and created a moqlckd-poEterv 
art of unique character. Large and small 
solid and hollow figures were modeled, 
fired, covered with a red slip, and often 
painted with black and white details, 
interpreting in a sensitive, often htmior- 
ou5> but never realistic manner men and 
women engaged in ordinan^ activities, 
the crippled and the deformed, and 
chubby dogs and birds. Tlic forms, 
poses, and expression have a sturdy nab 


uralism, a remarkable vitalih', and an 
instantaneous appeal. 

North of Mexico the Indian cultures 
of the v-ast area of the United Slatc.s 
and Canada can also be divided into 
archaeological and historical periods, 
the archaeological being a cultural re¬ 
construction based on excavated .sites 
and areas, and the historical or tribal 
derived from the facts recorded at the 
time of, or $nl>scqiiciit to, Euroj^can 
contact. In botli tlic aTchacological and 
tribal phases, large regions are domi¬ 
nated by a basically similar culture and 
art shle. Hie art is extremely varied in 
materials and tccliniqucs, including such 
materials as stone, wood, clav, fibers, 
bark, bides or leather, sheik and quills. 
V^arious forms and designs were evolved 
in Ihe media of architect Lire, scttlpture, 
potter}', and two-dimensional designs. 

The basic areas of archaeological or 
Pre-Columbian art are the Southwest, 
comprising largch the region of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado: the 
east^rcntral region, containing the Ohio- 
bfississippi River drainage basin and the 
area to tlic east along the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico; and the far northwest, including 
areas around the Columbia and Eraser 
rivers. Chronologically tlic SontIu^cst, 
together with tlie \^aliey of Mt^ico, has 
produced arehacologieal c\ ] deuce of be¬ 
ing among the oldest habitats of the 
American Indian, the evidence indicat¬ 
ing an occupation going back many 
thousands of years before Christ to a 
time iivhcrt titammoth and other now 
cs'tinct aniuinU were present on this 
hemisphere. But tlic more developed 
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culture frnin which there is abui^ 
dance of art remains has been dated 
Ijack to about the begEiiuing of the 
Christiati era. By tliat tune, agTicvilture 
was established as the staple for sub¬ 
sistence. and the arts ol acchitceturc, 
polyehronicd pottery, weaving, and some 
stone sculpt 11 re \iere \^e^ be von d an 
early formative $tagc. Although hunting 
contributed to tlieir diet, the Itidians of 
the Northwest Coast were largely fisher- 
in Clip and other early jMi-opIcs were agiar- 
um sedentary village-dwellerSr 

'11 le great period of Prc-Coliianbia]] 
art in the Southwest dates between aj>. 
tooo atui 1300 and has three main ecu- 
lers: a northern or plateau area in the 
regions rsf the San Juan and Coloiado 
livers; a eentJia] one in the Itnvlands of 
eastern Ar 1^:011 a and western New Mex¬ 
ico; and a sonthern one in the desert 
reginn, largely noar the Gila and Salt 
rh-ers in Arizona. 'I he nortliern region 
Mas the home of the Puebltj [peoples: 
Ihe centralp of the Minibrc'S. p sub group 
of the Xtogolloti culture' and the south¬ 
ern. of the Holiokani. While all of the 
arts typical of tlie early Soutfiwest w^ere 
produced to some ineasnre in all three 
of these centers, in each prc:i certain arts 
reached a high kvcl of acconiphshincut. 

Arciiitccture the ontstanding 

acliicvenicnt in the Pueblo area, espe- 
tially during the great |xrriod when the 
apartment house tyj^e iStmcturcs such 
as the famous 'cliff houses' and 'pueblos' 
were built. 1 he elilf-dwelling, built 
within a deep recess high above the 
grotiud level, bebw and uiidemcatli 
large overhanging cliffs, consisted of a 
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huge mnltistoricd structure or strnetures 
capable of housing in some iustances 
over a tiioiisand persons. Each floor 
set back from the one below, and in the 
famous Mesa Wrde so-called Cliff Pal¬ 
ace in southern Colorado some of the 
structures were four fioors high, tlctc 
the wTills wcTc of loabshapcd stone's set 
within a thin mortar. One of the most 
renowned of the architectural remains 
ill the Southwest is that of Pueblo 
Bonito in Chaco Canyon in northern 
New Mcsic'O- 1 liiis large single-structure 
pueblo, built on the canyon lloor^ w-as 
of reshaped ground plan. ITic building 
surrounded and faced a large centred 
court, l lic curve of the o consisted of 
five floors; c*acb one faced the court and 
w^s set back from the one beloMV while 
the connecting arm of the d consisted 
of a single ston\ Walls were massive^ 
decreasing in tbickness as they rose from 
floor to floor^ and built of stone^ adobe, 
and nibble faced on both sides vvitli 
thin, dressed p perfectly-fitted stones, 
mostly of a tabular shape. Pueblo Bonito 
contained over Soo rooms and had m 
estimated 1200 inhabitants. 

Aside from thrse large houses, the 
greater majority of Pueblo peoples lived 
in smalhunit houses in communities 
.scattered throughout the area. These 
were built in a similar way and. as all of 
the Pueblo buildings, had flat rotifs of 
cross-timbers, matting, and adobe. h\ 
1300 the great houses and the entire 
Pueblo region had largely been deserted 
or abandoned. The reason or reasons for 
tliLS arc still not agreed upon^ but it 
seems likclv that erosion of the soil 
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from thcir mct'hDd of famimg, tlic groat 
drought of 1276-99, and poisibly an in¬ 
crease in population had combined to 
enforce tiiis exodui. 

In cvm area of the early Southwest 
many distinctive styles of painted pot¬ 
tery' arc characteristic of a region or even 
of a single site. Among the finest of this 
pottciy are the shallow bowls of the 
Minibres peoples. Found associated with 
burials, with a hole knocked or cut in 
the bottom, they were apparently thus 
■killed' at mortuary rites in order to ac¬ 
company the dead (fig, 352), Only the 
Interior of these shallow' bowis arc 
painted, in a black or dark design on a 
white ground. The design usually con¬ 
sists of an elaborate geometric wide-rim 
pattern, so composed as to suggest a 
movement around the inner perimeter 
of the bowl; while in the central field 
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geometric, fantastic, or stylized natural¬ 
istic forms were painted. Even lines, 
ranging from a hair in tl rick ness to a 
moderate tliickncss and often used in 
parallel groups, are basic to this style. 
The designs arc carefully composed of 
sharply angular, frequently combined 
w ith cun tliucar. lines and shapes. 

Both the Mi mb res and the more 
Southern Jlohokam pcojiles relied on an 
irrigation agriculture, and much effort 
and time were devoted to the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of ditclies, I louses 
ss'Cre of a single story seini-subtcrraneiin 
Or surface type, usually of single-unit 
charaetcr, Tlie Hohokam: also produced 
a fine painted pottery', with designs on a 
buff ground of large and small geometric 
forms, either angular or curvilinear, at 
times even spiral. Tlieir pottery w'as 
usually shaped as bowls aird jars, some¬ 
times large in size. But the most signifi¬ 
cant llohofcam art is perhaps its stone 
seuljiturc. Small stone bowls and mor¬ 
tars were sometimes decorated with re¬ 
liefs of animal forms, often the snake 
or toad, and sometimes shaped as an 
animal. Other extant Ilohokam stone 
sculptures ineiiide small fragments of 
figurines representing simplified human 
figures, and many shallow palettes used 
as mortuary offerings and found in ere- 
mation pits. The edges of the palettes 
arc decorated with sculptured birds and 
animals or with incised geometrical re¬ 
lief designs, Painted pottery' and pottery 
figurines were also used as offerings to 
Hic dead. 

I’lie dating of the carl} Pre-Colnm- 
bian |)eriod in the Southwest has been 
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more certain than in other areas be¬ 
cause of the discover}' in 19:39 and the 
subsequent perfecting of a tree-ring cab 
ciiclar, whereby it is possible to date the 
timbers in tlie early Structures and so 
tiic year or years when they were built. 
Objects found at these sites may there¬ 
fore be given a com parable terminal 
date. 

'rhe archaeological |>eriod of tlie east- 
central part of the United States, that 
of the C)hio-^Jississippi drainage area 
and the eastern Gulf Coast region, is 
characterized by the presence of earth 
mounds and hy the numerous art forms 
found In burials. Because ihc mound 
a distinctive cultural element, these 
peoples have been called the 'N[ound- 
builders/ In the northern part of the 
area, centered in the Ohio V^allej; the 
majority of these structures were coni¬ 
cal in form and sometimes over 100 feet 
highp carefully and regularly shaped. 
Within them have been found one or 
more logged-in burial chambers, large 
enough to contain the body and the 
numerous and various kinds of offerings. 
In these graves a profusion of flaked 
flint and obsidian blades and points 
ha^e been found, together with grizzly- 
bear claw necklaces, both the claws and 
the obsidian obtained from the Rocky 
Mountain area. Other grave offerings 
included freshwater pearls, mica from 
the Carolinas cut in pierced designs as 
omameutSp and hammered surface-cop 
per breastplates, the copper from the 
Lake Michigan region. 

But the most importunt art Forms in 
the graves are uinumcrabie pipes made 
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of a stone which is soft when 

quarried and hardens with exposure to 
air. Termed plat faun pip€s, tlicy are 
made with a flat, moderately wide base 
surmounted in the center bv' a hollow 
bowl, a hole drilled lengthwise through 
the base leading to the bowl, lliey were 
used wi til out a stem. The how] was 
given a variet}' of shapes, but those 
caned as animal or bird forms, such as 
the hawk, beaver, and squirrel are the 
most artistic (Elg, 553). These animals, 
carved In the round, have a direct and 
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strongly expressive naturalism; while de¬ 
scriptive details, rendered in low^ relief 
or incised lines^ often distinguish sur¬ 
face textures. Pipes of this kind are 
unique to the more north cm Mound- 
builder peoples, who had. as the \ ariety 
of materials found in the gtav^ indi¬ 
cates, trade or other contacts over an 
extensive geographical area. 

Ill the southern Mississippi region, 
the most significant forms are mortuary 
polterv' jars, some sensitively mcxielcd 
to represent fully rounded human heads. 
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Others iirc modeled lurge surface 
bosses incised with spiral or couccntric 
eirciilar designs; atid still others arc 
painted with geometric curvilinear |>at- 
Icrns. The outstanding art achievements 
of the southeasl^ also used as mortuarv 
offerings, arc small, finely carved lime- 
sltHie heads, some only a few inches 
high, and carved stone bowls, delicately 
and corefully shaped as birds, or wiMi 
bird heads, wings, and tails altached to 
them. I’hesc l^owls oflen liave a pierced 
design around the sides, and they loo 
were Tilled" when placed in the grave. 
In the southeast sculptures arc not usu¬ 
ally found in I he mounds but in burial 
grounds nearby. Soulh&isteru car tin 
mounds were truncated^ stepped pvta- 
micb^ attd served as bases hir Teiigiou.s 
or secular structures which liave now 
disappeared They are therefore com¬ 
parable in shape and function to tlsc 
pyramids of Middle America. 

I’he dale of Moundbnildcr culture 
is at present control ersial. It has been 
dated by areliacologieal nictliods from 
900 to about iH4GO; but as a result of a 
new tcchinque of dating known as Car¬ 
bon 14, it now' seems probable that it 
may date from al^out I he heginning of 
the Cliristiaii era. 

Numerous aesthetically significvint 
FrcT.uropcan stone sculp lures Iiavc 
been found in the Coliimhia River and 
Fraser River areas pf the Northwest. 
The majorih. of examples of this sculp¬ 
ture appear on. or as, stone howls, nior^ 
tars, and palettes of various sizes. Thev 
are lunnerous in tlie Coliiiiibin River 
Valley, where they were carved as high 


and low reliefs of stylized animal heads 
and forms, particularly the owl and 
tiirtlcr Jii this area, loo^ fairlv large 
stone slabs were shaped in a peeked- 
and ground teehnique to represent con- 
venlioiialiKed invls and inoimtain goats, 
wliiie sonic carvings tn the round depict 
the same animals with a sculpt iiral 
fcehiig for \olnines and natural forms. 

In llie [■ laser River region, the ma¬ 
jority of stoiic sculpt arcs represent in a 
niore sculpturally descriptive and dm- 
Tiiatie manner a seated or squatting hu¬ 
man figure holding tightly gripped in 
front of it a bowL I'he howl was often 
carved as an animal head or form and 
served as a inortar. A dramatic plivsical 
and psychological relationship bctw'ecn 
the human figure and the bow'l is alwai'S 
evtdciiL M'hile in lliis area too tlic form 
is often achieved by grinding and ]x;ck- 
ing, cut surfaces and incised lines arc 
also used. Here, as iu the Columbia 
River area, there are no clearlv deter- 
miiiable dales. It is certain, however, 
that, since the [iidia]]S in both regions 
considered Hie stone sculptures ancietit 
at tlfcc time of I^uropcan conlact* they 
date considerably earlier than the tribal 
art of historical limes. 

I he dating of our knowledge of tribal 
art is for most areas tliat of tlic period 
when there was continuous contact with 
the Indians. Since these contacts were 
established by the gradnaf extension of 
frontiers following the initial cm of dis¬ 
covery a]id colonizaiioii^ 
widely for tiifferent parts of the eoim- 
try. Ill Hie SEJuthwest, for example. 
Spanish contact dates from early in the 
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si.\lcciitb century^ while ifi the North¬ 
west it occurs ill the early nineteen Hi 
century. 

By I lie time of Spanish cuiUiict the 
centers of Pueblo culture had, follow 
itig the niigratioii$ of the late thirtcentli 
and fourteenth centuries, become estab¬ 
lished in the Rio Grande River region 
and in the older Znni and I topi areas 
to the west. Architecture w^s by then 
only slightly modified for defensive pur¬ 
poses to protect against the marauding 
sorties of their neighbors^ the Na^aho 
and^ ejipccially, the war like Ajiaehc. As 
in the earlier period, the varies! $hapcs 
and painted patterns of iKihchromed 
pottery were perhaps the most character¬ 
istic expression of the artists of the 
Southivcst. As time went on^ hovvciCr^ 
the traditional designs were either for¬ 
gotten or became mcidificd by European 
influences. Although this was common 
to all Pueblo groups, it is well repre¬ 
sented by the large pottery jars of tlse 
2iini, with floral, geometric, and animal 
forms jiaintcd red and black on a white 
background. 

Meanwhile, the new art of silvef- 
sniithing, introduced in the late six¬ 
teenth and early seventeenth centurieSp 
had developed into a distiiiethc South¬ 
western artp now largely that of silver 
jewelry, often inlaid with turquoise. "Phe 
Nava ho peoples greatly modified the 
traditional designs of their woven blaii- 
hets to produce mgs commereialiy. lliey 
retained unaltered their ceremonial art 

painting' on the earth svmbolie and 
realistic design,^ in fine pulverized vari¬ 
colored sands and rocks, an art originally 
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acquired by them from the Pncblo pet>- 
pies. The tribal arts of the Southwest 
also include timncrous styles of deco¬ 
rated baskets as well as ceremonial 
masks and figurines caned in a soft 
wood or fabricated with leather, cloth, 
or wooden boards. 

There is relatively little knowledge of 
earlj' tribal arts along the eastern coast, 
where contact dates hack to the end of 
the sixteenth century and the begiiiinng 
of the seventccntli century. From this 
early period a few chibs in FAiropfon 
collections arc the oldest examples of 
the art of this area. Otlier early examples 
include large incised pottery jars and 
numerous stoiiCp pottery', and woollen 
pipes, sometimes decorated with tiny 
carved aiiinia] and human figures. But 
the best-known examples of the art froni 
the east are die somewhat later wooden 
masks of the Iroquois Confederation, 
'llrcse masks, usually carved in a living 
ash tree and theu detached, emphasise 
facial Ixjne structure and the heavy 
creases or WTinkks expressive of tension 
and aggression. Each mask, painted red 
or black or both, was used in eontrnunal 
therapeutic rites and represented or 
symbolized a particular supernatural be¬ 
ing who had the power to cure or pre¬ 
vent illness. 

In the New England area the signifi¬ 
cant art was twx>-dimensionaI and con¬ 
sisted of sewing shell beads on hide or 
cloth to form abstract designs symbolic 
of the magical properties of plants. 
Basically curvilineai, these designs arc 
usually arranged bilaterally and often 
with a svminetry’ of upper and lower 
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elements; This so-called JoiiWe-eun'e 
niotive Appears as far north as Labrador, 
where it is pressed on ihe edging of 
leather coats as a decorative and protec¬ 
tive element; in the St, La^T'cnce River 
region it occurs as posithe and negative 
designs on birchbark containers. These 
containers were made from a single 
sheet of bark by folding, cuttings and 
stitehing together the cdgcS:, a tocliniqne 
of aesthetic importance in this area. 

In the Great Lakes region a type of 
fingcr-v^'caving or plaiting of reed and 
wood fibers w='as employed to make 
shoulder bags. These bags were originally 
decorated with a w'ovcn design reprC' 


senting the bcncficcnb protective Tliun- 
derbird, a shliKation of the eagle; but 
shortly after European contact occur¬ 
ring here in the seventeenth centurjv 
llse designs became greatly modified to 
include foreign floral and geometric ele¬ 
ments. 

The acquisition of the horse in the 
early sei^entcenth century converted the 
earlier agricultural Plains peoples into 
nomadiCp meat-eating hunters. They 
also became aggres^he, warlike^ and 
egocentric; and their arts, applied to 
clothing and horse trappings, w’Cxc 
largely of sociological significance, sym- 
boUcally recoiding the posilioo and ex- 



^54. Pdiirfed BuMq Rob^, DalcoEa tribes (igtli cent) Amencan Museum of Natural History, 
New York, 107" s 91'. 
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ploits of the warrior leaders ^nd decorsi- 
tivdy mdicatirtg their rank and position. 
The arts of the Plains are almost ex¬ 
clusively tw'odimensional, highly prdy- 
chromed^ and include such techniques 
as incising and p^iinting on buffalo hide 
{Eg, ’3,54), and Mie delineation of a de¬ 
sign on leather hv the use of porcupine 
quills or Europsin bcads^ Kiindamcn- 
tally it is a geometric decorative art^, tlic 
same geometric motives used individu¬ 
ally for symbolic purposes. Simplified 
naturalistic forms were painted on buE 
falo robes or on tepees to record exploits 
or to represent the source of an indi- 
viduars Supernatural power. 

The most significant tribal sculpture 
was produced on the Northwe-st Coast, 
an area extetiding from Oregon north to 
and including the southeastern-most 
part of Alaska^ The crucial environ¬ 
mental elements in the culture of this 
rcgioti were tJie seasonal run of salmon 
and the abundance of the cedar tree. 

a consequence of the availability of 
salmon at certain seasons of I he year 
considerable time w-as freed for leisure^ 
particularly during the winter nmnths^ 
w^icn elaborate religious and social cere¬ 
monies were performed; while the ^'ast 
stands of cedar provided material for 
an extensive wood sculpture, for the 
building of plank houses and caiiocs, 
and for the making of clothing and 
utensils. Many masks^ varied in si7:e, 
culor^ and expression, were used in the 
complex ceremonials of Northwest 
Coast peoples (Plate ix, facing p. 556). 
In design^ some masks are realistically 



355. Tfticm PoSe, Ibicb. \arlluvest Coast 
(mid iqtli cent.) e. ^5" liigli. 


human, but the majority of them are of 
hybrid, often fantastic human-animal 
forms. 

A most spectacular form of American 
Indian tribal art is the often lofty so- 
called totem-pole, unique to the North- 
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west Coa^t (fig, J55). These poles were 
made as memorials, burial^poles, and as 
decorative or paTtially functional archie 
tcctiiral adjimcts, and alw^vs repre- 
^iited the crests and legends o^sucd by 
and denoting the mnk of the person 
who had tlieiii set up, llmnan, animal, 
and composite Ixrings provide the mo¬ 
tives for the low- and deep-relief can¬ 
ing on the poles; the figures arc arranged 
in superposed and oi^erlappiiig manner^ 
^ith fonns and details further clarified 
by a light rs-ash painting in various 
colors^ largely red, white, blne-greeiip 
and blacky 

Niiivicrous other art expressions of tlic 
Northwest Coast included the incising 
and painting of woodeii boxeSp made by 
steaming and bending cedar planks; 
painting of crest designs on wooden 
house fronts; w^caving; basketrv; and the 
^ulptural decoration of chibs and cere¬ 


monial mttles. In shle, the carved shapes 
are brg^ in scale and strongly sculp 
tnral; w'hile the forms range from a de¬ 
scriptive realism to a conventionalized, 
almost abstract expression, such as on 
the Chilkat blankets of sonthcastem 
Alaska. After European eontaet tlic art 
flourished and remained largely unmodi- 
fied for many >^rs, the only marked 
dififercnce ap[x:aring in the use of 
brighter and more varied cvjmmercial 
colors. 

The most significant single feature of 
American Indian trilial art was the 
immerous techniques developed in the 
use of a wide varieh of materials, the 
aesthetic effect often being the result of 
the technical maiiipulation of the ma¬ 
terial. Although much of this art was of 
decorative or sociological importance, a 
sizable proportion of it was also ebarged 
with rcligioxiS'philosophjcal meaning. 
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T he early selllciiicnls along the Atlan¬ 
tic seaboard varied in origin; the largciit 
colonies in Massachusetts, Penn.sybania^ 
3nd X^irginia were Englislip hnt the 
nulth settled in Yorl;, the Sweden 
in Delaware, and the Ccrniaiis in ajid 
aiDiind Philadelphia. Before the end of 
the seventeenth eeiitur\v liovvc^er^ the 
English absorbed all of these settle- 
mentSp and their origins began to be 
eclipsed by the prevailing English cub 
turc. The colonists in this iic^v land 
might ha\e laid the groundwork of an 
indigenous art appropriate to the coun¬ 
try and the climate, based on the avail- 
able materials and the conditions of life 
under which they found iheinselses; ac¬ 
tually they did not attempt to be ortgi- 
nal. The fact that settlers had sailed 
across tile ocean from Englaiid did not 
in itself alter their traditions or their 


habits of thought- They bnilt in the 
wilderness tlic same type of hpu:^ thcj' 
liad known at home, iiiodihed as little 
as might he by the cirennmances they 
encountered in the new land, Conse- 
qnentl}' the formative force in colonial 
art ^^as its European background, gen¬ 
erally Hiiglisln blit with some Dutch in¬ 
fluence in Ncm^ York and the tludson 
Valley^ and traces of other ContinC'ntal 
origins elsewhere on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board; and of course in Florida and the 
Southwest the background ^as Spanish. 

In i620p the date of the settlement of 
Plymouth, English building traditions 
were still medieval. Inigo Jones, to be 
surc^ had }ust t>egnn the Banqueting 
i In use, but its influence was still in the 
future, rhe Renaissance had appeared 
in England a century before this, but, as 
we have seen, the classic side of that 
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iiiovctiiciit \va5 ini.'iimdcrstood and its 
ajiplication was ccmfiiicct to I he e^itates 
of the wealthy, [t W3?v not from snch 
families that the colonists came. The 
hoi.L'ves of tilt IcnvcT and middle classes 
in i6zo were Gothic and continued to 
he so, even into the eighteenth ccjiturv. 
niuugli smaller and f^implcT than 
Compton \\^nyates, the stvk is fim- 
damentally the same. Manv of tlicin 
were built of timber, or of half-tijiiljcr; 
the hou-sc was made half of limber and 
half of something clstv the spaces he- 
hMceii tlie tjnibcrs filled in with brickp 
or with clay matted on twigs. One docs 
tiot aspect rault$, flying biittre.s.se5p and 
niembered piers tn w^ood constructioiip 
bnt a directness of solution and a frank 
cxpost]re of structure are essentials of 
Gothic arcliitceturCp and these qualities 
characterized the cottage arehilecture 
of lilngland at the time of the settle¬ 
ment of .America. 

Thus tlie afterglow of the Gothic dat, 
whose high ii(M>n had prorluecxl Canter^ 
burs Cathedral and ^\'estmiiisler 
Abhev. can lx- seen in the sevenIcenth- 
centniy colunial house. Hie best pre¬ 
served e^camples ol tlii.s type are found 
in the North, though the fomi was com¬ 
mon in V irginia. ITie Parson Capcii 
Hoii.se ill Topsfieid, Massachiisetts. built 
in i6S^, shows that the type remain.^ 
niichaTiged through the seven tcciith 
century. In plan (fig, 356) the bouse 
liiiddlcs around the great central ehim- 
neVp as tliongh for wannth, ft usually 
consists of tw o rooms oulv on each floor, 
one to eirlier side of the chiuuicyp with 
iiarroiv stairs to the second .stnn l>e^ 



^56. FtsriiOii Capvit Tupsficld 


tween the chimney and the door. I'hese 
two rooms differ in size^ therefore the 
house, like most incdicval desigiis, is 
asyiuTnclrical, 

Hiv forc'st, which liad to be ck'arcd 
anywaVj provided material. Kongh-hewn 
logs coin]x>se the frame of the buildings 
the halbtimher of English tradition, 
but experience show ed the colonists that 
the colder cliinale of New England dt> 
matided additional protect ton, 1 [ence 
the e.xtcFEors of these houses (fig, 557) 
are clapboarded—tliin boards overlap¬ 
ping one another to make a blanket of 
wood around the house. Clapboards 
were more common in seventeentli-ccn- 
tniy' England than they are todav, but 
in New England thw are almost nni- 
versal Consequently the sturdy rrauie- 
work becomes visible onlv at the cor¬ 
ners, and not alw'as's llicrc^ but is often 
expressed by pendants that project be¬ 
low the ovcrhangijig second story. I’hese 
pendants, the only cnricbmcnt of the 
housCp recall the Gothic style since they 
arc structural members made decorative 
rather than decoration applied a.s some- 
ttiing distinct, A good deal rjf variety' 
exists bet^veen the colonies and also be- 
tv^een different houses in the matter of 
the overhang; sometimes it is found 
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J57. PtfTsoH Cafien House, Topsfier^Id, _\ra5s. {16S3 J 42' long x 21' m'dc. 


only on tlie front, somctinics only on 
the ends of the housCp and at oilier 
rimes in both places. The idea conics 
from the Middle Ages, not only in 
England but in ihe limbered houses of 
France and Germany^ where it increased 
the room v^ ithin the house by encroach^ 
ing over the street in the crowded medi¬ 
eval towns. That reason caiTierl no 
weight in colonial America, but tradi¬ 
tion was strong enough to ensure its re¬ 
tention. A sleep gable roof coxers the 
fnass. As the familv expands, more space 
may^ be gained by adding other gables, 
as in the farnDLis House of the Se^en 
Gables in Salem, Massaeluisetts, or by 
adding a kaii-to. Small easement win¬ 
dow's arc placed T.vhcrcver light is 
needed; no preconceived principle of 
symmetry dictates their arrangement. 
Iliey arc composed of multiples of small 
iinits: a single opening for small cham¬ 


bers, but hvo, three, or even more units 
to light the larger rooms—though none 
of the rooms rvere large by present-day 
Standards, Leaded glass in rectangular 
or diamond-shaped panes is known froan 
the earliest days of the colonics, brit 
cannot have been generab since letters 
advise prospective colonists to bring 
pa|x:r and linseed oil for the windows. 

No porch mitigates the severih of 
these designs, llic door of sturdy planks 
opens on the slab hall. The stairs are 
too narrow to permit more than one 
person to ascend at a time, and are dan¬ 
gerously sleep. Each room centers on its 
fireplace, which rvamis it, and w'here 
the cooking Ls done. Into such fireplaces 
one could mil a tree if necessan ; like 
even thing else in these modest houses, 
they are designed for a specific purpose, 
and their beauty is consequent on the 
directTiess Avith whieh thej^ meet that 
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purpose. Tlic ceilings afc so low For ad- 
el it lOnfi] w ami til tliat tall men cannot 
\vu]k under the cxpcjscd bairns and 
foists of the second floor without stoop¬ 
ing, So, loOp are the posts of the walls 
visible on the interior. But rarely do 
these builders permit theniscKcs the 
hxury of sheathing the walls on the 
inside, and then usually only on the Eie;:^ 
place WT1II. Ill fact vvhen ^\^inth^op 
sheathed tlie interior of his house with 
plain boards the go\ ernor of the colonv 
called him to task for such ostcntatioiu 
SQ that Wfnthrop had to explain that 
this sheathing was inexpensive and 
added to the warnith of his hoiLSC. 

Houses in masonry were rare indeed 
because of the diEculty of pcrjcurhig 
lime. Bricks were iinportech but Chew 
xi erc also made in the colonics from the 
time of settlement, and all the evidence 
points to the prevalence of the local 
prothict- Bacon's Castle. Surry Ctiiiutv, 
Mrginia. built before 1676, is a remark¬ 
able example of the Jacobean st^Ie. A 
projecting chimney at either end breaks 
the simple rectangular plan of the Par 
son Cape El llousc^ as do the three¬ 
storied vestibule iii front and the stair 
turret behind, llic grouped chiniiicy- 
pots and especially the gable ends with 
their quadrants and right angles are 
earmarks of that style. 

bi 111 pic as they are, nothing more 
functional lias ever been built, or ever 
will be built, tlian these seven teen ih- 
ceiitury^ colonial houses. In whole and 
in part they follovv the needs of the 
day; they take no thought for their ap¬ 
pearance, and perhaps in constT^uence 


achieve their In>mcspun beauty, as 
Sturdy as the men who built them. 

The need for shelter made it inevita- 
hie that the house first should absorb 
tlic energy of the builders. And yet 
svorship u-as so vital to them that it 
bad foriiicd a 111ajor reason for their 
migration. Few churches have been pre- 
sened from these days, but those few 
arc instructive. St. Lukes, Smithfielch 
Virginia, in an Anglican settlement 
was built in 16^2 fd brick and retained 
the plan and even the buttresses, fioiiitcd 
arebes. and tracery of Gothic ]3arisli 
el III relies ill simplified form. In New 
England, the Old Ship Meeting House, 
in Hingham^ Massachusetts, dated 1681, 
bad the open frame construction of the 
houses on 3 larger scale. I’he great 
cimcd timbers of tlie roof resemble the 
beams of a wooden ship. Its square plan, 
the pulpit centered oti one wall, and a 
general openness reflect the democratic 
loriii of Congregational worship in con- 
trast to Anglicanism, 

By the eighteenth century conditioiis 
had changed along the se4ihK?ardt 
promptitig an architectural resolution. 
The thrifty and enterprising merchants 
of the North and the Soutlierii phmta- 
tion owners alike had aceiiniiilatcd stifB- 
cienl wealth to tempt them from tlic 
Spartan rigors of the days of settlement. 
[ he modest houses of their forebears 
could not accommodate the geutccl and 
fonnal life that now beeatne possible. 
Liistiries and amciiitie?!^ far from being 
sn$pcct, were uow' sought. 

With their greater wealth the colo¬ 
nists turned to the mother country, not 
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for troditioii.'> Init for the latest fashions 
in buJlding. Consequently America 
jumped from tho fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth, from the medieval to the 
Georgian, Floods of architectural test- 
books, simple carpenters' liandbooks, 
submerged ihc traditional Sh’lc, Many 
of these were imported from Fngbnd^ 
but a eonsidciable luiniljcr as the cen¬ 
tury progressed were local products. 
ITiese inexpensive volnines began with 
descriptions of the orderSp went on to 
expbin the intricacies of carpK^ntrv'p and 
concluded with designs for windows and 
doors, staircases and fireplaces in the 
latest fashion. When some wcll-lo-do 
merchant dctcrinined lo build a housCp 
he called in the builder, his neighbor, 
and together they thumbed through 
these liaRdbooks to decide on the ap- 
proxiinate model for the h^ ing-room fire¬ 
place or the balusters for the stjui^, 
Jlicsc manuals establish tlic Georgian 
style as the model followed in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New York, in Philadel¬ 
phia and Charlcstc3n, Such differeuces 
as had existed iti the seventcciith cen¬ 
tury because of dhergent national ori¬ 
gins no longer obtain- llic differeuces 
in the several colonies are traceable to 
climate and available materials, [lie 
w-arm climate and plantation life of tlie 
South allow a more open design than 
that found in the compact New Eng¬ 
land houses. Also, briet Virzlh arc more 
pjpiilar in V^irginia than iii Massachu¬ 
setts, while the available ledge stone 
near Philadelphia colors the aTtliilcc- 
tiirc of that rcgtoii. NeverthelesSp these 
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differences arc negligible in comparison 
to the miity of stsdc in the colonics. The 
same fimdanicnta] plan and the same 
principles of design govern the st)1e 
fiom north to south, and one niav find 
identical dcfails, inspired by the same 
liandbooks, in V^irgiiria, Pennsylvania, 
or New" Hampshire. 

The sophisticated Georgian spirit not 
only demanded larger houses; it also rc- 
qnired svmmcfry. 'niercforc the hpical 
house—such as Wxstover, \^irginia^ the 
Chew hfansion in Germantown^ Penn- 
sylvatiia, or tlic lloj-all HoiisCp ^[edford. 
Massaeliusetts (fig, ^^S)—is a rectangle 
in plan and has four rooins^ each larger 



Imoc Rovali lioustt Nrcdfnrd 4;' 
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Ilian those of the preceding century , two 
Oil either side of an ample central hall. 
1’he hall contains flic stairs and provides 
acccjs to the rooms. Nothing, in plan, 
suggests the use to which these cliam- 
hcTS were to be put. Since each room 
needs its own fireplace, a single chimney 
no longer suffices; tvvn arc |50ssiblc, hut 
more often four ehimnevSp two in each 
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35^, hmc Royatt House, ^^wi^ord, Mass, (1747) 4^ s 3S' wide k 36' h[gb. 


side of the house, indicate the 
rcx>iiis: within. 

'Hiis svTnmetncal plan dictates the 
exterior of the Isaac Royall House at 
Medford. Massachnsetts (fig. 339), cited 
in mideentury as one of the grandest 
the colonies. The roof is lower in pitch 
than in the seventeenth century’, and oc- 
casionalh' is flattened at the top; [per¬ 
haps it has a balustrade to finish the 
design. Pilaster orders accent the coi¬ 
ners of the house, or in other instances 
the place occupied by the hall. Perhaps 
the Ionic order is the favorite, but the 
Doric is almo.st as popular; though the 
Corinthian i$ known, its complexity for¬ 
bids its common use. These builders^ 
though influenced by an academic style, 
will not sacrifice much to it. Thus the 


pilasters cany' blocks of entablature, but 
almost never do the builders allovv more 
than the cornice to support the eavCE^ of 
the house: to adopt a full entablature 
vvould irttericre witli the second-story 
window's. 

Five vvindoves of the second floor re¬ 
peat four window's and a door on the 
ground floor. Tliese symnictrical open¬ 
ings are larger than those of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the sash slides up 
and dow'n in the plane of the w-all. 
Leaded glass has given w-ay to larger 
panes set in wood bars. In wooden 
houses only a cornice may finish the sec¬ 
ond-story windows, but pediments. 
Cither triangular or scgmcntaL enrich 
those of the ground floor* The door fo¬ 
cuses the design and gives character to 
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the house. Here again the orderit with 
entablature and pcdiincut express's tlie 
dignity of the o\^Tier^, though even now 
Tin porch offers shelter to the visitor, 

A complete change Temodcls the in¬ 
terior also. The plastered eeilingSp higher 
than in the seventeenth eentnry, no 
longer expose the floor beams of the 
second story. At least the principal rooms 
arc paneled, and may even admit the 
orders in pilaster form, csiX-cially around 
the fireplaces. Oeeasioiially native or im¬ 
ported wallpaper hikes the place of the 
panels. We are apt to think of these 
Georgian interiors as wiiite, when in 
rcalih' wide latitude in color prevailst 
did] blue, o^-^ter gray, green, red, and 
even marblei^^ed interiors are not mi' 
common, though often the original 
color has been changed, llie fireplaces 
are large enough to be serviceable, but 
since most of them are no longer in¬ 
tended for cookings they are less ample 
than before. Early in the centmyp a 
molding frames the fireplace, but in the 
decades just before the American Revo¬ 
lution, eb bora to ma n id s and overnian' 
tels establish the hearth as the focus of 
the room. The stairway is commodious 
and its slope gentler than hitherto; a 
balustrade offers an opportunity for the 
carpenters to demonstrate their ability, 
imd all manner of spiral turnings atid 
eon I plicated designs in the tiewel pcjsts 
attest their skiil. tiuch an interior suits 
the sedate existciiec of its day. Its rooms 
vvith their plastered eeiliiigs and pan’ 
eled walls match the change from the 
austerity of the scveiitecntinmentuw cos- 
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tumc to the coloTful garb of the colo¬ 
nial worthies portrayed by Copley. 

As the colonics grew, the}' needed 
public buildings, though these remained 
siiiTple until after the Revolution, llie 
Old State House in Boston and [iide- 
jxmdeiice flail in Philadelphia are in 
essence enlarged priv-atc Imuses, bigger 
in scale but with no fundamental change 
in conception, 'fiine after time, Icxal 
tradition points to a colonial chiiieh as 
designed by Sir Christopher M'rcn. Ex¬ 
cept for the College of W^iShajii and 
Man' at Williamsburg^ ^"irginia^ no 
foundation exists for tbesc attributions. 
Like the houses, the churches of the 
eighteenth century' arc Georgian, some 
of them, such as the First Church in 
Providence, Rhode Island, inspired by 
the designs of |amcs Gibbs. Tbese white 
chnrrhcs are distinguished by a tower, 
perhaps with a steeple built up in tire 
manner of tlic Wren steeples, but sim¬ 
pler and conceit ed in terms of wood. 
The interior of these meeting houses 
centers on the pulpit, which is raised 
above the floor in the position oeeupied 
by the altar in a Catholic churclu F^en 
Anglioan churches, such as Christ 
Church, Alexandria, in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, sntMrrdinate the altar to 
the pulpit, and ininimi?;c the chanceL 
The exquisite craftsmanship, as demon¬ 
strated in the box pews and the pulpit, 
turns to the same ba-sic motives and 
moldings as in the houses. 

Sculpture in colonial .America was 
negligible save for tombstones atjd fig- 
uretic^ads in vv-ood on the ships. Civic 
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life liad not gfo^vn enough to coinmand 
iiionnnicnts, and the cost of sculpture 
militated against its spread if it de¬ 
pended on pri\'ate patronage. Perhaps 
the Puritan hostility to luxury acted 
more in sculpture than in pinting: per¬ 
haps tiic unimportance of scnlphire in 
England was responsible. Wliatcver the 
rrason, ihe demand for the representa¬ 
tive arls was satisRcd by pinting, and 
even this only got under way hy the 
middle of the eighteenth centtm^ 

Some of the limners, as Miey often 
styled themselves, were English trained, 
like Jolin Siiiibert; others, such as Robert 
Fcke of New-portp Rhode Island, were 
native piodncts. In cither case, their sub¬ 
ject wras prtraiture. llie coloiiial gen¬ 
tlemen had sufficient pride in them¬ 
selves and llieir families to demand like¬ 
nesses from their pinters. Smibert's 
most Jinprtant canvas, Bishop Berkeley 
and 11 is Entourage, reveals his Euro¬ 
pean training, among other w^avs in its 
sophisticated arrangement. 

Thai this canvas influenced Feke's 
painting of 1741 of Isaac Royall and Mis 
Family is obnouSp the Fekc portrait 
show's the same man for whom the 
Royall flouse at Medford in its present 
form was built, and is unusnally elab¬ 
orate, TTic rich costumes and the carpet 
table cover tell of the social position of 
the family, but the artist's desire has 
outrun his prformance. Though his aim 
was realistic, his draftsmanship was in¬ 
adequate; soiue of the characters are lit¬ 
tle dolls, though others are more at ease. 
The design leaves something to be de¬ 
sired, as though Fekc was attempting a 
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composition that was too diflicult for 
him. Nevertheless, he had great native 
ability^ and his pin ting shows an in¬ 
stinct for formal design, 

1 lie greatest of the colonial painters 
w^as John Singleton Copley (1737- 
1S15) of Boston, lie painted Jeremiah 
Lee of Marblehead and Boston (fig, 
360), matching his colors to those of his 
sitter and Ins costume. There is little of 
C\ or the sophistication of a 
Gainsborough. Painting did not come 
easily to Coplcjj the form rvus pains- 
takingly rendered, but to achieve this ab* 
sorbed Copley's energy' too much to per- 
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mit Iiini to fal] into superficial it ic<i, 1 he 
portrait lias an unpretentious lionesty 
about it- \Vc have cverv ccason to sup¬ 
pose that the sitter Icxjkccl like this, and 
tlut Copley did not tamper ^^^ith rcalih^ 
in order to give social graces to his 
models. Probably the inckpcndeiice of 
these |3ortrails. tlieir lui vvi!] in guess to 
seem what they are not, may be due to 
the clients also. One is tempted to see 
in this sober houesty and tins hatred of 
affectation qualities outstatidiirg iti those 
men who laid the fomidations of our 
fountry. 

lu 1774. ]ust before the Revolutioiip 
Coplcv wCTit abroadp and in tbe follow¬ 
ing year settled iu Londonp where be u-as 
admitted to the Roval Academy, and 
where fie lived for the rest of his life. 
Despite eonsidctablc success in his pro^ 
fessioup at least down to 1800, the cos- 
triopoiitan atmosphere of the nietrop- 
oils w^s not an immixcd blessing; what 
his shle gained in facility, it lost in 
vigor. His later portraits lose the sturdi¬ 
ness of his earlier work without acliiev- 
ing the brilliance of a Gainsborough, 

It is natural to suppose that the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution broke our eiiltiiral rela¬ 
tions witli tlie mother eountry^ but it 
did not. Manv revolutionarv heroes 
inatiitained that tlie; were defending 
their rights as EiiglislimeUp and with 
them a large party in the motlicr conn- 
tn agreed. In any case, no abrupt break 
in tradition ocemred. 11 le period after 
the Re\fslLitioii and down to about 1S20 
has been called the Post Colonial or the 
Karly Republican, but the best name for 
tlie era is Federal. Cultmally^ the geiv 
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eration was dominated by the group 
that formed the backbone of the l'’"ed- 
crab Jit party in .American politico, and 
the duration of the style almost coin¬ 
cided with the life of tirat [xarty. Though 
some mcmlKrs of what we might call 
the colonial ari-StocfaC)^ bclcmgcd to the 
Democratic parh', on the whole {partic¬ 
ularly in the North ) the wealthier indi^ 
viduals of the community tended to be 
Federalist, and it was for them that 
the art of the time was produced. I'hat 
class did not change its traditions with 
its allegiance. 

When at the outbreak of the Revo¬ 
lution Coplev went to bhigland, he 
found Benjamin West {17^8-1820), a 
Pennsvhanian, established in London. 
Wc^U despite his backwoods origin, or 
perhaps p^irtlv l^eause that background 
made bis modest acliievemciil seem re¬ 
markable, won notable success in Eng¬ 
land. lie became tlie historical painter 
to George III, and succeeded Reynolds 
as president of the Royal Aeadcmy. Hisi 
painting is not inspired; one can almost 
agree with HvTon’s strictures about 'that 
dotard West, Europe's worst daub, |xxjr 
England's best.' West was personally 
both genial and generous, and bis home 
and studio Isecame a center for Amer¬ 
ican artists who had come to Loudon 
to study. 

Among them was Charles ^^'illson 
Pealc (1741-1827), who filled the gap 
betwc'cn Copley and Stuart; if not in¬ 
spired, be vrAS so enthusiastic about his 
art that he named several sons after old 
masters, such as Renibrandt and Raph¬ 
ael. It would lx; fortunate if our image 
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of \\'’asliington wCTC based upon his por- 
baits by Pcale, lOtidc u'hen the hrst 
Frestdefit ssas in the prime of life, in* 
stead of on those by Sttiart, which were 
painted just a few ycaiS before W'asb- 


ington's death. In one of his finest paint¬ 
ings, a self-portrait, Peale lifts a rich 
red curtain so that the spectator may 
peep at the exhibits lining the walls of 
his museum in Philadelphia, devoted 
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partly U‘i painting and partly to natural 
histon, 

AUhoiigli Gilbert Stnarf (17^5-1828) 
studied with West ni London, lie was 
little influenced by him and bcc^inic a 
liettcr ji^unter. When Stuart returned 
to America in 1792, he uas the be^t- 
trained painter in the country. His por 
trait of 'Ihomas Jefferson (fig. 561) 
shows the eosniopolitaii teehniqiir of his 
English ex|M;rience. as ccsniparcd with 
the nuiTc pra^ ineial style of Copley be¬ 
fore the Revolution. Painting came eas¬ 
ily to Stuart; his brusli flowed witti a 
readiness that yields somethiiig of the 
decorative value tjf the Kng]i.'*}i |>[>rtrait 
school. His characters seem a little more 
aristocratic tlian Copley's, and their so¬ 
cial [Mrise LS greater. I'liey sit easily, and 
the likeness is graeioiis, but to reach this 
ctjsinopolitaii st>lc in pHce of the prch 
vineialism of the eTirlier men, Stuart has 
hjst something, fbs portraits have not 
the selbevident bonesh' of Copkvs. His 
sense of stmctnie is less po^^erful and 
his figures a little flatter. 

Stuart's famous portraits of \\"ash- 
ingtoi] are texi well kiunvii to need much 
com men t_ One regrets this* beeau.se the 
ptirtraits r>f Washington are not tlie best 
of Stuart's \i‘ork, Stuart bad a faculty for 
pntthrg his sitters at their ease by liis 
con versatioti, but V\'ashingtGn's imiate 
digiiih appears so to ha^e awed Stuart 
that he could not himself be com fort- 
si hie in the presence of the man lie so 
a dm i red. Also, Stuart only had tbe op¬ 
portunity to paint Washington a (eve 
years lx fore Washington’s death, when 
physical vigor was beginning to fail and 
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the founder of his countTv was suffering 
from a badly fitted set of false teeth 
which gave a prognathous appearance 
to his jaw and lips. 

\^ery different from Stuart is John 
Triinibiill (1756-18.1^), son of the Rev¬ 
olutionary gtn emor of Connecticut. An 
intellectual haughtiness revealetl in the 
clear-eut features, with none of Stuart'$ 
geniality, characterizes botli 'rruuibnll 
and his portraits. Congress commis¬ 
sioned him to paint a series fif Revo¬ 
lutionary battles and Scenes of tlie for¬ 
mation of the Federal Crnernment for 
the rotunda of the United States Cap¬ 
itol. 'I'hc artist studied each snbjeet in 
detail; everv character is a [jortrait. and 
therefore these paintings Imvc great his¬ 
toric value. Moretiver, they are well 
drawn and fresh in color, at least in the 
sketches preserved iu New tlaven, Con¬ 
necticut. rhe few large paintings com- 
]3lcted by him for the Capitol fail to 
]ireservc that s[x>ntaiieity, nor are thev 
well adapted as murals, 

'I'liis [jortrait school survived until 
well on into the nineteenth century, 
when -Vmeriean artists turned tlieir alle¬ 
giance from their English origin to Diis- 
seldorf, Munich, and ultima tel v Paris, 

Ilie same English origin persists in 
the Federal style in architecture, lliis is 
woven of three strains: a continuation of 
Georgian tradition, a strong influence 
from the .\dam stvle, and a new archae¬ 
ology that reflects the incipieiit Roman 
revival. To these we may add at times 
some infiuenee from the style of Louis 
X\T. 'Hie Georgiati elements are more 
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apjjiucnt early in tlie period, anti Hic 
Rfiman features bttr, though inaii^ ex¬ 
ceptions to tins gciitralilr can be cited. 
Rnok?!i coiitimicd in use, but the Ixwks 
thciiT^elvcs reflect the new ideals. More 
complex aichiteclnral needs arose, 
caused b\ the grovvtli and independence 
of Hie eoiintri, and called into existence 
nrchitcet-s as well as builders. I’lic stvte 
IS consequently more architeetonk than 
the American Georgian. as evidenced in 
Latrobe's woxk on the Capitol in \\ ash- 
ington. 

Facii Hie houses caleli the ]ie\v spirib 
though tlic absence of anv single trpe 
makes gcncrali/aition difficidb Protrud¬ 
ing bays, or a salon bulging on axis, 
compliLate the simple rectangular plans. 
"I'lic rooms also cease to be ahv-uys rec¬ 
tangular: the varied \olumcs of Adam 
interiors won popularity on tliis side of 
Hie Atlantjc. Furthermore, a niehe to 
con la in a sidebcKird or an alcove for a 
four-poster bed shows that some archie 
tec Is now had speeifie purposes in mind 
for sneh n>oms. A balustrade or i>arapLt 
at the cases of the liousc often conceals 
the roof. Especially En the South, a hvo^ 
storied portico dignifies the dc'sigti, but, 
like those of the English Georgian, it is 
placed in the center of the long side of 
the house, not on one end. Since these 
colonnades reduce liglit in the second 
story, the Nortli preferred a .smaller 
jjiirch, only large enough to shelter the 
dooip whose composition is complicated 
by scmieireular or elliptical fanlights 
alsove, in addition to rectangular side^ 
lights. 

Tlie mteriurs of these houses Iiaic 


higher ceilings than before. ’Wallpaper, 
silk, or plain plaster replice paneling, 
though the latter is not unknown. Mneli 
of the detail especially in the work of 
Samuel Melntirc of Salem, is infliiciiccd 
by tlie xAdam manner. No less exquisite 
ill craftsmanship, often even more dex¬ 
terous, the sturdiness of the Georgian 
yields to a refinement that approaches 
virtuosity. 

The two leading areliitcets \vere 
Charles Bulfincl] and Jlionias jeffer 
son. Bill finch belonged to the Boston 
aristocracy: lie had traveled abroad, 
especially in England, and as a young 
man had cultivated a gentlemans in¬ 
terest in architecture without the need 
to turn his taste to financial profit. Um 
fortunate investments in real estate 
eom polled him to become a proft'ssioiial 
architeet to supplement his civic career 
as the Great Selectman of Boston. 

I he Boston State 1 louse, begun in 
see-ond of his three state cap' 
itols (Hie others lacing in Hartford, Con- 
neeticut, and Augusta, Maine). leflects 
his European travels. 'Fraecs of English 
and hrench influence suggest the archi¬ 
tect onie Federal approach, but his sense 
of prop«3rtioii: gives the State House its 
distilictinn. 'Hic white trim in wood 
and stone contrasts w ith tlie warm brick 
of the w^alls. A noble colonnade above a 
high arcaded basement marks the orig¬ 
inal loWiCf house of the state legislature, 
lo the right was the chamber of the 
upper house, and to the left the admin- 
is t rats VC offices of the state government, 
though these uses have now' been al¬ 
tered 111 part, owing to the grow tb of the 
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legislature. The dome, though visually 
insecure above the pcdirnciil* serves to 
tic the design together and to provide 
stateliness to the whole. One might al 
most say that the dome introduced here 
became standard for state capitals 
thioiighoiit the counti}'. Bulfinchs de¬ 
sign shoves tlic conservative side of the 
Federal style, llic proportions of the 
order are a little more slender than 
usnah and much of the interior detail 
shows the influence of the Adam style, 
which w'as still fashionable at the time 
of Biilfincli's sojourn in Ijondon. -\s yet 
there is little to suggest archacolog}^ 
With Tliomns Jefferson the case was 
different. Like Biilfiiicln Jefferson repre¬ 
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sented the cnlturcd upper class, but his 
career left him with no need to become 
a professional architect. W^icn he be- 
canre enthusiastic about Roman ardii' 
tccture he threw himself into a study of 
that style. His design for the Riclimond 
State Capitol, sent back from Paris in 
1783. was modihed in execution {fig- 
362}, but its classic elements and pro¬ 
portions were retaiiicd. Jefferson studied 
the Maisoii Carrie in Niines (fig. 83) 
\dth Clerisseaii, a Frcncli areliacologist. 
To Jefferson, the little Homan temple 
sv^s the ‘model of cubical architecture'; 
he could finci no more fitting source for 
flic ^'^^gi^ia capitol. Tlic exigencies of 
use enmpcflcd him to admit windows 
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along the sides; the clifRcnltics of cxctii' 
tion presented bv the CDrinthiaii tap 
ital prompted the substitution of the 
Ionic order; but on the whole fcEersoii 
followed his inodel closciv. 

Thong] 1 not a copy of the Maison 
Carree, the Richmond cupitol demon¬ 
strates the new interest in the classic in 
its jc\]val of not only the Roman Aocai> 
ulary but also the Roman type of build¬ 
ing. I'liis is the first application anv- 
where in the world of the complete 
man temple fonn to a building inteiidcd 
for practical use. Before this, some tern 
pies had been cppicd on a small scale as 
garden ornaments; after this, the temple 
form would he w idely rev ived in Eurojx: 
and America, and for such buildings 
Jefferson's design wus pioneer. Whetber 
such a borrowing from the past of com¬ 
plete hpcs of building is desirable, and 
whether it does not entail a great sacri¬ 
fice of its functions to cram r state legis¬ 
lature into the box of a Roman temple 
are debatable pointSp but to Jefferson 
the beauty of the form justified its use, 
and the extent of the sacrifice can be 
exaggerated. 

\V‘ith hi^ interest in aichiteeture, Jef¬ 
ferson naturally used his owm hou.se. 
\toiitieello, near Gharlottesvihe, Vir¬ 
ginia, as a proMUg ground for his ideas. 


The plan is complex but ingenious and 
workable, and the building has been 
called the 'finest piece of proportion in 
America/ 11 is last great design is the 
academical village for the Universih' of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, dated iSi7^ 
16. Long eolonnade.s flank the lawn on 
the rach and w'cst; and screcii the stu¬ 
dent s quarters, ITiesc arc punctuated at 
intervals by larger pavilions tliat served 
at first as the homes of the faculty and 
the classrooms of the nnfvcrsity. The 
colonnades approaeli the clirnax of the 
schetnc, the libraiy, w hose source is the 
Pantheon in KoniCp believed bv Jeffer¬ 
son to be the “model of spberical archi- 
tcctiire/ Although, as in the Kiehinoiid 
capitol, W'iudows had to be introduced 
and Some other cliaTiges made, the li¬ 
brary is almost a replica of the Pau^ 
thcon at one quarter the si^. The pa¬ 
vilions also are inodeled on specific Ro¬ 
ma Ji temples, each different^ in part as 
demonstrations of correct design for the 
gentlemen students. To Jefferson, a 
knowlexlge of architecture was essential 
ttJ the education of cA-ery gjcntleman, and 
to him the proper guide for yxjuug Amer¬ 
ica Avas Roman architecture. I’lipt shic 
he did his utmost to foster in this couiE 
try. 




Neoclassicism in Europe 


The years m Europe corresponding to 
the Pcdera] style in Aincricap i-fij-i&so 
or somewhat later* witness the flowering 
of that branch of Romanticism known 
as the Neodassic, with wdiidi indeed the 
Fedcial style itself mav in part be 
classed. Tins new revival of antii^nity 
cbUcrs from the leviv'al of Romm art 
under the Italian Renaissance in the 
degree of its accuraey. I’lie Renaissance 
had great enthusiasm for Roman times; 
d did recapture the vocabulary' and 
something of Uic spirit of the past, but 
niodificd both form and expression to 
suit its own needs. Later ages ascribed 
even less importance to archaeology. 
Under NctKlassicisnip success is judged 
by archaeological accuracy. ^^oTeovc^, 
at least in later Neoclassicisim a Greek 
inspiration, unknown to the Renais 
sance, challenges and often supplants 
tile Roman. 


Tliis new' scholarship was rooted 
partly in the excavations carried out 
tbrongh the second half of eighteenth 
century at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
cities that had been buried by an cr^ 
ruption of Mt. Vesuvius in A45, ^9, 
Tlie discoveries there showxd types of 
Roman domestic architceture w'hieh 
were quite different from the better- 
knowm nioiiiUiients of the Roman 
Forinn. Moreovcfp scientific archaeology'* 
ba.scd on measurement^ wa$ pursued in 
the later eighteenth century, and a 
series of important volumes were pub¬ 
lished that familiari?,ed the European 
world as never before ivith the exact na¬ 
ture of Roman arehiteelrnc. Robert 
Adams work at Spalato^ already men¬ 
tioned, was paralleled by Wood s stud¬ 
ies at Palmyra, by Clcrisscau's J^fonu- 
mens de Sismes^ and, most important of 
all for later history, by Stuart and Rev^ 
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etts The AiJiiijuitleji of Athens^ wliitli 
first opened the eyes of [£iiropc to fche 
difference bet^veen Greek and Roman 
architectyre. 

The revival of the classic was not con¬ 
fined to the aits, by any means. It was 
pit of the spirit of the times. 'I'hc grow¬ 
ing republican sentiment, rife in France 
even before tlie outbreak of tlic Revo¬ 
lution, soiiglit a pieced Ciit in the rcpnl> 
lies of Greece and Rome, however dif¬ 
ferent they wcic in actuality from the 
civilization and background ol Hitrope 
in the late eighteenth century. 'I’hat eiv 
thnsiasm for the past was anificieiit to 
induce men to call one another after the 
names of classic characters, and at times 
to mo<hf}’ their costumes in the direc¬ 
tion of classic garb. In literature:. Mine 
de Staei's Corfunc was a pastiche of 
classic Fragments, Walter .Savage Lan- 
dor became an enthusiastic proponent of 
Rome, anti Keats w-as inspired to write 
an Ode on a Grecian Urji, 

In arcliitccture. Neoclass it ism has hvo 
sources, Roman and Greek. In general, 
the Roman Rc\ival is earlier than the 
Greek, and the latter receives its fullest 
development in those countries that Iiad 
not formed part of the Roman Empire. 
But little of the Creek Revival occurs 
in Italy, and almost none in fVance or 
Spin, tvliercas it fiourished in tlic sec¬ 
ond quarter of the ccntnr\- in Germanv, 
Et]gland, and America. One obvic^us 
reason why the Roman Revival appears 
first is that, since the Renaissance, Enrf>- 
pcan architecture lias derived from Ro¬ 
man architecture. The late eighteenth 
century produced the Forerminers of 


Ncoclassicism; the Adam shlc iti Eng¬ 
land, the portico of the Paiithtk>n in 
Jhiiis by Soufflot, and Jefferson’s Rich¬ 
mond State Capitol herald the menC' 
ment in their attention to archaeology 
or then increasing scriousuc^;s. I'lic full 
character of the Roman Revival appears 
in the Maddcinc, 1806-42 (fig. 
by Barlhelcmy \^igiion, originally in¬ 
tended to celebrate Napc:»lcon's \ ictories. 
If we cannot ^ isit a real Ronian temple, 
we can still get an accurate idea of its 
external form from this building. Like 
a Roman tcn^plc, it is raised on a base 
and approached by a flight of steps 
across the front. A colonnade siirronnds 
the building, and supix^rts an unbroken 
ciitahlatnre and pediments, which ter¬ 
minate the low' pitched rotif, "Hie Corin¬ 
thian order is correct, like an academic 
study. And yet, like such a study, the 
Madeleitie is cold and precise; it is a 
tnumnn from the past, without the life 
that the best Roman building? display. 

l^’iirthcrmorc, aesthetic unity in a 
building demand.s consistency. .Vt least 
the major units of the interior should he 
i-'isually e.vprcsscd on the exterioi. 'Ilic 
Fartlierron, tJie Pantheon in Rome, the 
Romanesqlie and Gothic Cathedrals all 
predict through their c.^tcrnal fonns the 
major dinsions within them. The vis¬ 
itor is tlicrefore prepared before he en¬ 
ters to find a single room, the eel hi of 
the Parthenon, the vast dome of tlie 
Fantheo]!, the nave, aisles, transepts, 
a|>sc, and radial clsapcls cif the medic- 
\al cathedrals, \\ hat these buiidings say 
on the out$ldc, thev confirm on the in- 
iide. 'J’hi-s is not true of the Madeleine. 
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36^. Bartlulcniy V'Jgiion (176^-1^29) M^dchine, P^ris (iSD6-|i] 3^0' long \ 147' wide. 


No one wcjnld guess from the exterior 
that I ho building is roofed by three con¬ 
secutive doinc^: <m eivtcring, the v isitor 
sustains a sense of shock. TUq design 
of the interior and the exterior are not 
co-ordinated. 

At best, the Madeleine has an ic}- dig- 
iiih\ But the Roman revival is not ah 
^vTiys so rigid in its archaeology^ *rhe Arc 
de Triomphe in Parisp built by Clialgrin 
bom 1806 to 1836, thougli inspired by 
a Roman trininphal arch, is like no 
known example of Roman work. Its ho- 
roie scale, its bold proportions, and its 
reliance on sculptured groups for en¬ 
richment instead of on columns, give 
Ciialgrin's atch a ritalitj' not approx¬ 


imated in the Madeleine. Tltc latter re¬ 
lies on areliacology, bnt the Art dc Tri¬ 
omphe has an arcliitectma] basis. As a 
matter of fact, Chalgin's masterpiece 
toiiclies a higher (xiak of arehilectural 
distinction than any similar Roman edi¬ 
fice. 

B}' the iSao's the Creek temple form 
begins to lie the motive for houses, 
churches, and public bnildings. The 
Walhalla at Regensburg, built 1830-4^ 
by Leo von Kleny^c, is based on the 
Parthenon, save for its picturesque set¬ 
ting. The absurdity of ^ Greek temple 
dedicated to Norse heroes bothered no¬ 
body, Langlians's Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin, an exceptionally eariy example. 
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dated 1788-91, dcrh'Cs from ilie Propj'- 
laea. These two sources, with Hie addi¬ 
tion of the Ercchthciim, the Chomgic 
Monument of L\’sictates in Athens, and 
the I'emplc of licra at Pacstum provide 
the direct inspiration of almost all tlic 
Greek rcii%*3l works, and can be recog¬ 
nized over and over again. However, 
some features of the Brandenburg Gate, 
such as the arrangement of the trig- 
Ivphs and the separate bases for the col- 
iiiiins, betray a inodihcation of the 
Elellenic style by Roman models. The 
details of the W'alhalla, on the other 
hand, or of Thomas HamiltoiTs Edin¬ 
burgh High School of 182,-9, adliere 
rigidly to Athenian precedent. 

As with the Roman revival, not all the 
Greek revival monuments are so strict. 
In the Bank of England, 1788-1835, Sir 
[olm Soane borrows at will from tlic Ro¬ 
man Temple of Vesta at Tiioli and the 
Efechtheum in Athens, but conceives 
parts of his design in geometric volumes, 
almost stripped of detail, and thought 
out, like the w'Orks of sonic modern 
architects, as designs in abstract shapes. 
Tlic simplihed detail of his own house, 
now the Soane Museum in London, 
hardly interrupts the surface; therefore, 
the bloek-like masses dominate anv 
traces of arehaeologv'. In fact, the end 
of the Creek revival so purifies its de¬ 
signs that they bare style without 
styles; they are conceived as architec¬ 
ture, not as Greek arcliltccture, and 
through this elimination of historic 
precedent they parallel certain de\elop- 
incnts of mudCTn architecture. 



3 ^ 4 ; Antwiio Catiwa (1757^1 S-J Pcrecus. 
Vatican, Rome. 


Similarly strict and free pliascs, Ro¬ 
man and Greek precedents, influence 

Nfoclaj^sic sculpture. The Italian An> 
tonio Canova (1757-1822), aE the out¬ 
set of his career,, regained Tniich of the 
ven- late Baroque spirit. His ilcrculcf? 
Hitrling Lichias into the Sea incorporates 
turbulent energy*. The open dc$ign lia^ 
a violence and an interest in pictorial 
detail^ liandlcd with some realism^ that 
testify to the influence of Bemini Tlie 
Iieasy beared Eype of Hercules and its 
iiiusctilarih^ and proportions inay lx* iii' 
spired by Hic Farnese Hercules, a famous 
Craeeo-Roman statue, but these early 
v^orks of Canoi-a are no more than tran¬ 
sitional to Neoclassicism. 

His later work^ after the beginning of 
the nincteentli century, is puiely Nco- 
classic. Tlic Perseus (fig. 564), ordered 
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by the to replace tiic Apolln 

Bc!\c;dcrc, wliieli had been stolen and 
hsinsporlcd to Paris by Napoleon^ is in¬ 
spired by that statue. The movement of 
hk earlier inanucr lias gone. In its place, 
we ha\e a quiet Neoclasstc work, its sur¬ 
face generalised to sucli a point that all 
interest has lx:cn lost, in ^pit(? of a trace 
of eiglitcculh-eeiiturv sofhicss of niodcb 
ing. The affected grace of pose, derived 
from its niudcL has a deliberately 'ar¬ 
tistic' character; but Can ova's statue is 
no worse than its dull [Icllenistic prolo- 
lyiie. once so extravagantly admired. 

If Can ova represents the Roman re- 
vhalp Bertel Thorvaldsen (1770-1844), 
the Dane, prefers an enuisculated Mel- 
k'liisnn Por all bis study of the nionu- 
nicnts of -Vthens, and despite his bor- 
rrnving of motives and details from 
tlsein, lie niissc.'i tbe Greek breadth and 
freedom of spirit. His Jason again re- 
studies tlje Apollo BeUedere, but with 
tiien less vitality than Caiioia. In him is 
uothing of the majesh' of Hellenic ideal¬ 
ism, none of tlie largeness of cont^eption 
or the feeling for the niatcrial Creek art 
liad demonstrated in its earlier and more 
vital ]x?riods; only the hard and empt)^ 
shell remains. 

hnr Imtli Sculpture and architecture, 
artists had a wealth of precedents to 
^vhich they could and did refer. Painters 
^vere more fortunate in ibis respect. 

itli the exception of Greek vase paitit- 
nigs, really drauingSp and a few sccoiid- 
^te Til lira] coinpo.si lions mostlv on the 
waits nf Pompeii, nothing of ancient 
painting has been preserved, Conse- 
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qiientiv. the painters were not hampered 
by direct comparison^ nor could the dead 
hand of the past stifle originalih. None 
the less, Jaeqnc^ Louis David (174B- 
1S25) had the evangelist spirit, and the 
will to impose the tenets of Ins creed on 
a world that was ready to receive them 
as an antidote to the frivolity of the Ro 
coco. An ardent jacobin, high in the 
councils of the Rexolution, he reorgan^ 
iKcd the old Academy a$ tlie Imtitiit de 
France and proniulgqtcxl a code on the 
basis of the seven teen tliccn lory aca¬ 
demic fornnila, which became the ac¬ 
cepted doctrine for a generation. 

First, art must be noble and publie. 
Anything that smacked of trivialit'^' fell 
under tlie ban. Dutch genre paintings 
and the frivolity of the Fetes Gal antes 
could not meet this goal. But nobility of 
sub feet matter to David nic;int subject 
matter drawn from Roman or Creek 
histoiy^ or nivtho1og}% iincsted with tlie 
stern virtues of the Rotna]i republic. Na¬ 
ture as a whole \was an undesirable 
source of inspiration; onlv the most 
Ix^antiful aspects of nature were worthy 
of the artist's attention. Painting was 
like poetry., and tlie pa inters allowx'd the 
poets to select and interpret their sub¬ 
jects, This view' nnfoitimately ignored 
the dilTercnce betw'cen verbal and visual 
inodes of expression, and prompted tlic 
desire for clarity of statement that could 
best be achieved bv drawing. Color, 
therefore, must be siibtirdinatcd. It be¬ 
came merely a means to elucidate the 
drawing that told the stori or described 
the seenc; it was an afterthought instead 
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of being Hic principal mccHnm of the 
painter. 

The Oath of the lloratii, first exhib¬ 
ited in 17S5, is the ultimatum of this 
new style, llic figures, modeled in cold 
light, arc firmly drawn. Only in the 
group of v^omcn to the right is there a 
trace of eighteenth-century grace. The 
severe architecUtre has already assumed 
the guise of the Roman revi\^l. The 
men seem inspired by grim determina- 
lion; they might w'ell become Jacobins, 
pledging tlicmsch cs lo the cause^ so aus¬ 
tere is their zeal and so high arc their 
principles. Such a painting too anxious 
lo preach its lesson ever to relax its sc- 
verity^ Its cold intelleclual approach 
forbids any emotional treatment of 
form* 


This is the Ivpe kiiowTi as a historical 
canvas, on which David expected his 
reputation to rest in later ages. Another 
e,xample is the Death of Socrates (fig. 
365). It is hard thus to visualize the 
scene after reading the Platonic dia- 
togne of Phaedo, on which it is based. 
llow'Cverp the histrionic attitudes, the 
Jailer w'ho copiers his eves as he hands 
Socrates the fatal cup of liemlncbp the 
philosopher who blandly accepts the enp 
and points upward to indicate the im¬ 
mortal ih' of his soul, wirich he has been 
discussing, and the mourning of his 
friends may all find their excuse if not 
their feeling in Plato, These characters 
do not ring true; their scntimeiit is ob¬ 
vious and fails to carry' conviction to the 
spectator. I lowcvcr dear its didactic Ics- 
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366. Jao^EiQ^ Louis Dand Mmlnmc S^^nzint (1795) Umra, Paris. 4'4*' x j's". 
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Hie whole scene in b^djl)' conceived, 
Each fonii is modeled as though cast in 
plaster. ITic drawing h accurate but 
academic. In spite of the reds and bhieS:, 
the iitipres^ion persists that these tones 
have been applied to a design in black 
and w^hite by some later process; they 
are not integral to the conception, so 
that the painting hardiv suffers iti a 
monochrome reproduction. 

Oceasionalb', Da^ id is shocked out of 
his academic i\or>^ tow-er. Tlie assassina¬ 
tion of his friend Marat inspired a real¬ 
istic design, stark in its contrast of 
light and shade, and hard in modeling, 
lA'hieh in this instance enforces the ex¬ 
pression of gaunt tragedy. To some de¬ 
gree, portraits c\ol;c this power of real¬ 
ism, since the necessih^ of adhering to 
the sitter^s appearance helps to blast 
David loose from his formulae. Madame 
SeTi7.iat (fig, 366) is dressed in the fash¬ 
ion of her day, a plain high-^'aisted 
gown simplified through classic infiu- 
ence. Details of figure and costume are 
precise and firmly modeled in cold liglit. 
And jet Da^id ean obscrv'C and present 
with loving care such details from na¬ 
ture as the spray of flowers in her hand, 
I'o many, the piirtraits and the handful 


of Da\id's other works in a realistic 
vein are more stirring than those official 
canvases he himself believed to Isc his 
masterpieces. 

Whatever be the final judgment of 
David's painting, its historical impor¬ 
tance is enormous. Not only docs it re¬ 
flect the civilization of his day„ its aims 
and ideals, but it lays the tracks on 
which the Academy and official art arc 
to fun through the nineteenth centuiy* 
'lo be Sure, not even the Academy pre¬ 
served indefinitely David's kind of his¬ 
torical painting. The pressure of later 
developments and new tastes drew the 
Academy further and further aw'ay from 
its origins. But the pseudo-inlclloctuat- 
ism and the insistence upon drawing as 
basic to success in painting have charaC' 
terized official art for the whole century. 
They helped to turn this influential 
group, the Academy, into a reaetlonaw 
force which opposed each new move¬ 
ment of the Tiii^ctecnth centurv- By iii" 
vesting official patronage in this con¬ 
servative body\ w'hich popular opinion 
w'as apt to follow; David made difficult 
the pth of progressive painters for many 
generations. 



Ill its uiiclcrlviiig aspects. Romantic ism 
may have been an escape iiiochanism 
prompted by the sordid living conditions 
of the nineteenth ecntnf)'. rhe Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, that substitution of 
machine power for handicrafts, aceom- 
paiiicd by the rise of the factot}' system 
and therefore of large cities^ had been 
manifest through the eighteenth cem 
tury, especially in England. It is signifi^ 
cant that Romanticism took deep root 
in England and that it fir^t appeared 
there, W'hatcvtT advantages may have 
accrued to humanity' in the long run 
horn the Industrial RevoUitioiij it 
brought in its train chaotic, over¬ 
crowded, and unsanitary' cities^ grimy 
with smoke and filth. 

Three possible \ravs lav open for cs^ 
cape. First, pst centuries, when life 


was different, beckoned the imagination 
Id vicarions adventure and roinanre. 
Second, Csotic lands enchanted and al¬ 
lured through distance. Fiiiallyv the 
mind might turn to tlie subjective, and 
to flights of fancy having no connection 
vnth reality. 'Fo these three possibiiilics, 
and in certain w-ay-s connected with 
llieni, must be added a renewed inter¬ 
est in nature, its freshness in contrast lo 
Ihe dingy citic5> its beauty as opposed 
Id sordid urban reality. Probably all pe 
liods would claim to love nature in 
some measure, even the age of Louis 
XI\", but under I he impulse of Roman¬ 
ticism nature was aecepled more nearly 
as she is, in her intimate details as well 
as her larger effects. This in teres t ac¬ 
companied the scientific explanations of 
natural phenomena reached in the 
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eighlccnth ccntnn' find marked by Rcau- 
mill's i in cut ion of tlit thermometer or 
La\oisicr'$ distovtn^ of oxygen. 

On the Surface^ no hvo movements 
seem more opposite than NxtJclassicism 
and Romantiei^iii hi the visiml arts. In 
architecture, it is the gulf l>chvetn the 
Roman and the Greek re^i^als on tlie 
one hand and the Gothic re vital on 
the other. In painting and sCul]>tUTC% the 
Romantic nio vein exit assaults the sub¬ 
ject matter, the style, and the 'cr^' pur¬ 
pose of painting as laid dqv^n bv I>avid. 
And yet. these two moicmcnts arc not 
discrete; they arc the obverse and re- 
vCRC of the medah or two leaves grow¬ 
ing from a single stem. 1'he roofs of 
NccKlassicism reacli back into the eight¬ 
eenth century; so also the origins of the 
Gothic revival occur at least as early a$ 
1750. An archacologEcal note is common 
to bothp though the archaeology' of the 
Middle Ages wus slower to mature. 
Often the same persons contrihuted to 
both as|x?cts of the movement. Keats 
not only admired the classic in the Ode 
on a Grecian Urn; lie also loved the 
Gothic as in The Eve of Ht. Agnes. Most 
sign i£ cant, in so far as Roman tic ism is 
an escape in time or placCp the reversion 
to Rome or Greece is as mitch of ati es¬ 
cape as the return to the Gothic, 

Hie Gothic revival started as a varia¬ 
tion on the Georgian, as plai ful as the 
Chinoisertes, those wallpapers, bits of 
china, and decorative can'ings that the 
eighteenth century Io\ed to call Chi¬ 
nese. 'I’lic fad of working iu Gtrlhic, at 
first sponsored by the nouxeuu Ttche^ Ijc- 
cimc ^ially respectable when Horace 


A\^alpole played with the style at Straw- 
l>err) Mill about 175^^ His ititcrest lay 
in the details of Gothic, in its pictiir- 
csqucncss, but not at all in its principles 
or in its eonstriiction, llie Colliic de¬ 
tails were a stage settings and often 
fiatikly a sham. Flic eighteenth centun' 
considered Gothic buildings as a scb 
ting for a mood, a background for self- 
draiiializotioiL Sxjmc fortunate individ¬ 
uals Denied estates where the ernm- 
hling walls of nicdic^-al abbeys tcmainctl, 
but for those wlinsc proper!v was not 
so well equijjpcd there w^s always the 
possihilih' of brautifying the place hv 
building a niin. William Mason jx:r- 
fcctly descrilTO this eiirioiis |>€>int of 
view in liis poem. The Enghsh Cardcit. 

honthill Abbey (fig. >67), designed 
by \\'}att at the ttirn of tlic centurv for 
the cceentrie millionaire. Williani Beck 
ford, was riot built as a rnin^ though it 
shortly became one. It is simpiv the 
most extravagant inanifestation of this 
urge for the pictuie,sqiic. 'Miis must have 
been the most iiieoiivcnient home ever 
built. Its four great wings consist chiefl}' 
of corridors that lead to nothing. Tlie 
entrance hall, witli a broad flight of 
thoroughly un-Gothic stairs, i$ b^g 
enough to accommodate larger crowds 
than the lioiise itself could hold. I liis 
hall exaggerates the proijortions of a 
Gothic eluirch, its doors and windows 
tall and narrow. Kxtemally, the pictur 
esq lie asymmetry of tlie Middle Ages 
becomes a goiil instead of the result of 
the building s purpose or its site. Such 
an edifice denies the principles of Gothic 
const met ton and its xin self-conscious 
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367. James WjTitt (1748-1813) FontftiR Abbey (1796-1813) Inlcrior c. 245' long x 35' mde. 
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spirit Wyatt gave thought to his effect; 
indeed he thotight of little else. It is for- 
hinatc Ihit Fontlnl! Abbey should have 
v'anished. We can revisit the building 
only in imaginotion, where its inconven¬ 
ience and its flimsy constmetion can be 
forgotten. Built as a fantasy, Fonthill 
Abbey should be veiled in 3 haze of un¬ 
reality'. 

Neither Wyatt nor Bcckford, nor for 
that matter Waljiole, were hampered by 
inncli knowledge of medieval styles. In¬ 
deed^ their day had not realized that 
the Middle Ages produced more than a 
single sty le. Still archaeologj^ stimulated 
by antiquarian interest^ gradually eol- 
lecEed the infomiation essential to any 
serious adaptation of the style. Tliomas 
Rieknian devised die hrst intelligible 
classification of the mcdicv^al styles; he 
demonstrated their sequence and made 
irnpo.'tsibic an unwitting combination o£ 
Early English^ Decorated^ and Perpen¬ 


dicular elements. Then John Britton 
spread a popular knowledge of the style 
through volumes of fine cngraiings, sold 
extensively because of the growing in¬ 
terest in and enthusiasm for Gothic 
arch i tee hue. Finally, the elder Pugin 
published measured drawings of de¬ 
tails that gave the architect who had to 
design a Gothic building the informa¬ 
tion he needed. A new church or castle 
cannot be planned on the basis of gen¬ 
eral \icws, however picUircsqiie. but 
Pugin^ himself an architect knew just 
what sort of uiformation was requisite. 

T'hese men laid the archaeological 
foutidation for the sober maturity of 
the Gothic revivaL Tlie identification of 
Gothic as a national architecture, when 
nationalism wa.s beginning to be posvCf' 
ful in England, fostered the style, llie 
English believed that Gothic local 
in origin* whereas the Roman and the 
Greek were foreign r It liad not yet been 
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realised or admitted that liowc\ et native 
the Gothic became, it was first im[XHflcd 
from France to EnglancL 

Even more iiiflnenlial was tbe identi¬ 
fication of Gothic as Christian architec¬ 
ture, The revival within the Anglican 
Church known as the Oxford Move¬ 
ment pTO\ ided a stimulus to faith and 
worship tliaf turned lo tlic riUial of the 
Middle Ages for expressian, Tliat ritual 
needed a setting. I hereforc, religion 
concerted the spirit of the Gothic re¬ 
vival from superficiality and piclur- 
esqucncss to sobriety and a seriousness 
comparable to a Quest of the Holy 
Oraik 

The most famous building of the 
Gothic revival in England, where the 
movement was slrongcst, is the Houses 
of Parliament (fig. "jSS} designed by 
Sir Charles Barr\- in the middle of the 
century, but with its Perpendicular 
Gothic detail supplied by the young)er 
Pugin. Barry was by training and prefer¬ 
ence a classieist. If his plan and mass 
are not classic, neither are they Gothic, 
The plan has a coherence no Gothic 
revivalist could have attained. I'he sil¬ 
houette is so picturesque that tlie 
Houses of Parlianient has long been a 
theme for painters, but it$ shle. the 
Ferperidicular, v\^s identified at the 
time with the decay of Gothic archilec¬ 
ture, and went out of fashion before the 
building compkled. For his own 
w^rk. such as St. Augustine's at Rams¬ 
gate in 1S4Z, A. N. Wklby Pugin pre¬ 
ferred the Decorated or sometimes the 
Early English style- His profomid knnwh 
edge of medieval arclutccture and his 


religious spirit enabled him to with- 
stand the contemporary tendency to dis- 
plav. At their licst^ his buildings arc cor¬ 
rect in detail, sound in construction, and 
devotional in character. 


If Romantic ism in architecture is ]?cr- 
fected in England, its sculpture and 
painting, S3%e in the field of landscaix:. 



^70. Fran^LS Rude i7b4-i.S5^ ; 
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can belter be illustrated on the Conti¬ 
nent, Tlic Departure of the Volunteers 
{fig, 369} by Fran^tiis Rude (1784- 
1S55) on the Are de Trioinphe in Paris 
is transitional. ITiough the youthful 
nude carries over from Neoclassicism, 
the proportions and the modeling to 
bring out the tenseness of the forms are 
not academic or classic. The armor is 
Romantic, based upon French armor of 
tlie sis^teenth centnw. Tlic group has a 
surging movement that Neochissie sculp¬ 
ture abhorred* Under the patriotie stim- 
nliis of the \ldrseiilms&^ this band of 
volunlccK leaving for the front inspires 
emotion as the cold intellectyalit)^ of 
Neoclassicisni nc\ er docs. Rude becomes 
completely Romantic in the portrait of 
Marshal Ney {Eg* 37*^)■ Neoclassic por¬ 
traits had been general iyed; their sub¬ 
jects were anj\ed in some garb tliat 


would identify- iliein with w^ell-bnown 
examples of classic sculpture, such as 
Canova's portrait of Pauline Bonaparte 
Borghese as a semi-nude Venus Victrix. 
Rude dresses Marshal Ney in his Napo¬ 
leonic uniform. He is rendered not as a 
tj'pe hut as ail individual. His upraised 
arm, mth sword aloft, and mouth open 
as though commanding a charge create 
a dramatic moment of action to char- 
acteri/.c the figure. 

Ill the actuality of Marshal NeVp the 
Romantic return to nature is manifest. 
So too, but more pmigently, does it ap 
pear in the animal sculpture of Antoine 
Louis Barye (1796-1875). His Jaguar 
Devouring a Hare {fig, 371) testifies to 
his study in the Paris Zoological Gar¬ 
dens and his measurements of its csobc 
animals. Tliongh Barye never saw them 
in their native habitats, no one has so 



37^’ Afttdjnc Ldu3£ E^rye Dei'ouring a Hajc [1S51) Louvre, Paris. BronKC^ 
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grasped tlicir Romantic wildness and 
ferocity, Tlie st)de is at once realistic 
and broad. No detail is present that 
might not be found in reality^ but many 
details that exist in nature arc suppressed 
to stress the esseidlal and the expressive. 
Through such a treatment^ Barve cre¬ 
ates a Succession of dvnamic and sculp¬ 
turesque animal group. His understand¬ 
ing of character in animals is unsur¬ 
passed. The action of the big cat with 
ears laid hack, its tail flicking to and 
frOj and its tense crouch while feeding 
can be observed iu the domestic cat, 
but they arc* naturally, increased in 
scale. TIic exotic nature of these crea¬ 
tures and the selection of a moment of 
feeding or combat to emphasise their 
wildness are fundamentally Romantic 
traits. No animal sculptor has ever 
reached the height scaled by Barye, 
partly through his combination of real¬ 
ism and the sculpturesque^ and partly 
through his use of animals to parallel 


human emotions. Wc, as humans, re¬ 
spond to the qualities Barye discovers 
in his subjects. 

The painters of Romanticism, like 
the sculptors^ reject Neoclassic doctrine. 
They ignore the formulas laid down by 
the Academy, and turn to subject mat¬ 
ter of greater range. Not only do they 
exploit the Middle Ages—in fact, they 
do that only to a limited extent—but 
they also turn to their own day for ma¬ 
terial that touches their lives and arouses 
tlicir emotions. Thrills, excitement, hor- 
tor^ not born of the mind but of the 
emotions, replace the aridity of Neo- 
classicism. Such a purpose demands a 
change of technique. Therefore the in¬ 
sistence on drawing and especial I y on 
delineation must be reduced. In its 
place, the emotional possibilities of 
color once more exjine into their own. 
Although the color and vitality of 
Rubens had been anathema to David, 
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373. [i7^6-iSz 8] £]fpmj^n of MacTj^cnoj (ifioS) Prado, Nfadridr x 


the Flemish pamtCT helped to tiiold the 
foremost J^omanticist, Delacroix* 

One foreruniicT of the folI~blo\T7i Ro 
mantic movement calls for comment* 
Francisco Goya y Lncientes (1746- 
182S) as turbulent as the 
of the Napoleonic occupation of Spain 
through which he lived. Strongly erotic 
^he almost lost his life in consequence 
of one ilFstarred escapade—Go\^ w'as 
ne>er happier than when embroiled, 
llie best Spanisli pin ter since ^'"ela^- 
qnez, he berame portraitist to the deca¬ 
dent court of Charles W. It h aston¬ 
ishing that Goya retained this post um 
challenged. His realism enabled him to 
characterize to the point of caricature. 


Goj'a pin ted the queen as a sensual 
vixen^ and the king as a moron—'accu¬ 
rate characterizations^ but only the in¬ 
ability^ of the court to recognize their 
truth prevented these paintings from 
being suppressed and Goya with tliem. 
In many of his early works, Govti is not 
above eriticism. His figures are often 
stiff and wooden; they do not stand 
firmly, nor hav^ they much atmosphere 
around them. 

Tlie Maja Desnuda (fig. ^73). the 
same motive as Giorgione's Venus (fig. 
242), is entirely representative of Goya. 
No more sensual or naturalistic portrait 
of the female figure can be discovered 
in the annals of great painting. Every' 
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tiling i$ done in drawing, in color, and 
in pfJ5C to make this figure as scduc- 
Isv'e 35 possible. Nc^crtliclcss^ Goya 
docs not neglect compcjsition. Hie fig¬ 
ure ranges the diagotial of the canv'as^ 
and the arms, folded behind her head, 
provide a conn ter movement to stop 
the action. Goya once said, 'LineSp al- 
wav's lineSp and never body. But where 
do we see these lines in nature? I sec 
only fornis which advance^ forms which 
recede^ masses in light or in shadow. 
ClcaTlVn Go%‘a was not in sympathy with 
the deiineation stressed by the .\cademyp 
and intended to tnm from it to the ol> 
sen-ed appearances of nature. 

I'hc incidents of the Napoleonic oc¬ 
cupation of Spain gave him a perfect 
opportunity to dramatize the horrible. 
ITiC Execution of Madfikuos (fig+ 57 >) 
depicts a nnlitary execution of those 
who resisted the French occupation, 
Hicy say that Cova c^mc upon the 
scene the monhng after, when the bod¬ 
ies weie still bing in the gutter, and 
dipped his handkerchief in blood to 
make his first sketch of tins composition 
on a nearby w-all, Whctber this be tme 
or not, it is just the sort of thing that 
Goya would do. A dramatic light brings 
into prominence the victims filled with 
horror at impending death, and silhou- 
eltcs the soldiers with their leveled 
rifles in the foicgioimd. Here Goya ex¬ 
presses his interest in 'masses in light 
or in shadow/ None of these figures is 
delineated; that would have destroyed 
the turbulenec, and therefore the emo¬ 
tion of the scene. 

This macabre strain in Goj*a finds 
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expression in the series nf etchings called 
Los E3esastTes do la Guerra, and to a 
lesser extent in the series^ La Tauro- 
maquia, a sort of history^ of the hull 
ring. His wild fancy and his sarcasm 
prompt the other two series, L^ Cap- 
richos and Los Proverbios. A single 
platCp Hasta la Muertc (Till Death! 
(fig. 374), shows his grim humor. I’he 
agC'Old desire to retain the habiliments 
of youth after they have ceased to be 
a ppropitate receives lie re a sarcastic 
commentary'. If these etchings arc hii- 
morouSp there is also present much that 
is less pleasant to contcmpIatCp as Gov-a 
dissects the foibles of humanity' with 
pitiless accuracy. 

Tlie French Academy natumlly never 
had the pow'cr in Spain that it wielded 
in Paris. Hence, an independent spirit 
like Go>^ could arise in Spain at the 
height of the Neoebssic movement, Ihe 
rise of Romanticism in France comes a 
little later. It b foretold in Baron An¬ 
toine Jean Gros, who in 1815 succeeded 
David as leader of the Academy when 
David on the restoration of the Bour- 
bon$ was exfled as a regicide to Brussels, 
Baron Gros conenfred in the ideals of 
hii^torical painting set down by David, 
blit Gros had served with Napoleon 
dufing the Egyptian campaigiip and the 
military' life of hb own day inlercsted 
him, not the wars of Hannibal or the 
battles of Marathon and Thermopylae. 
Napoleon in the Pest House at faffa 
(6g. 375) has first of all the interest of 
an historical cicnt known to Gros. Tlie 
members of Napoleon staff w'ear thcir 
lull military' regalia. Nothing of the 
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j^TS; An^ijie Jcati Crtw (1771-18 jj) Napoleon ia 1 >k Past House at laffa (iSpa) Loiutc, 
Fans. 17 5 3c 7 - 


classic ill subject matter belongs in siich 
a scene. Perhaps the iiiidc man in the 
foreground may recall the acadcniic 
conccntiatton on the figure, but a strong 
natural light falls on the central group 
and defines the planes of the distant 
buildings, quite different^ for example, 
from Uie cold lighting of the Death of 
Socrates (fig, 365). 

Also transitional, but further along 
on the road to Romanticism, is Theo¬ 
dore Ccricaitlt (1791-1824), Because 
of its military' glory, the Academy might 
condone the Vapiolcon at Jaffa, but the 
Raft of the Medusa (Eg. 376) came as 
a grenade to the Salon of 1819. It hap- 
pened that the ship Medusa had been 


allowed to Icas'c port in an unscavcortliy' 
condition and had foundered. After 
days of suffering on a raft in mid-ocean, 
a feu' surs'ivors were rescued and brought 
to port. Many had died of exposure and 
stan-ation; others had gone insane. Their 
gruesome tales invoked a wave of sym¬ 
pathy, and of criticism of the Covem- 
nient. «hicli seemed partly responsible 
for the disaster. Gcricault was among 
those who were .stirred. He was accused 
of criticizing the Govefiimcnt; that Such 
was his intention 1$ not certain, but 
there can be no two opinions about the 
dramatic horror of his painting. The 
moment is that when a rescuing ship 
has just been sighted, and the strongest 
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sunivoi^ struggle upw^irtl in h^'SlericaJ 
]oy at the prospect of rescue, Tlie old 
in an at the left has lost all hope of de- 
liverancct ^od perhaps all desire, as he 
drops his hand in a protecting gesture 
over the corpse of his son. The sim ivors 
have not strength enough to clear the 
raft of their conirades avIio have died^ 
such as the botly dragging through the 
\vaves to the right- No one in iSig^ with 
the tragedy still fresh in his mind, could 
look at this painting unmoved- Its grue¬ 
some tale inspired pity in all who saw it. 
No one feds emotionally stirred by 
David^s historical designs. This is why 
the conscn'atives of the AcaderEiy eon- 
denincd the Medusa. It is not foreign 
to their traditions in color; the prevaih 
ing tonality^ is bromi. The Ijirge size of 
Ihe painting is not different from aca^ 


demic standards. The emphasis on draw¬ 
ing and the academic love of the figure 
ate still present, as Gcricault uses the 
opportunities afforded by his theme fat 
a study of the nndc. Tlie contrasts of 
light and dark, however, are more dra¬ 
matic than in Ncockssic paintings. 
^V^ith that exception, the technique re¬ 
mains canset^ative, but the spirit of 
Romanticism is already rampant. 

Had Gericsult lived, he might have 
led the Roman tie rebels, Ilfs premature 
death allowed the torch to fall into the 
hands of Ferdinand Eugene Delacroix 
{1798-1863). A wclhinformed and in- 
tclligcnt man, Delacroix was anything 
but revelutionarv' bv nature. He bad no 
desire to head a movement with whose 
excesses he had little svmpthy, uo mat- 
ter how fully he might adhere to its less 
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radical sidci. Alrejidy in his Bark of Infema^ and wiih its honor pHramOunt 

Dante in iSzz, Delacroix had pro- in the result. Nevertheless, the brouTis 

claimed his \dllingncss to paint a theme and the academic interest in the nude 

of tlie Middle Ages drawm from the still remained^ though with hcavici 



377. Fcixlinand Eug^ic Dcbcioii (17^8^186^) M^cre of Sdi> (1814) Louvtc. Paris. iB'io' 
X n'6''. 
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modeling of tiie x'\s in Gcricaiilt, 

the spirit, not the forms, had altered* 

A fc%’ years later, partly under the in¬ 
fluence of Rnbens, Delacroix's color 
and forms begsn to change, iTie Mas¬ 
sacre of Scio (fig, 377)p like the Raft of 
tlie Medusa, came from a contciiiporan- 
event- In this case, the source w*as the 
Creek rs'ar of liberatit)n from Turkey, 
Tlic prosperous island of Chios had not 
joined that revolt, but a raid by the 
rebels caused the Turkish governor to 
lose his head and permit the Janissaries 
h) massacre thousands of cirHlians. Lib¬ 
eral sentiment in Western Europe was 
appalled. Sympathy for the Creeks al¬ 
ready existed there, where it stimulated 
the Creek revival; Delacroix's epic vision 
of the Creek war illustrated that sym¬ 
pathy. The painting is restrained; in the 
foreground, men and women wait their 
turn for slaiiglitcr, helpless and hope¬ 
less. They- do not even struggle against 
the inevitable. Tire scenes tunuilt 
arc relegated to the background. Nor 
arc the Janissaries more violent; their 
mission, foreordained by Allah, is to 
slay the Christian pigs; they complete 
their task with contempt but with little 
more emotion than a butehcr plying his 
trade, Iloiriblc as is the subject, the ex¬ 
pression seems controlled merely to 
heighten its gyimness through contrast. 
No longer docs delineation dominate; 
the brounish tonality has been modi¬ 
fied in favor of richer color. The use of 
complementary tones, such as violet 
shadows ou a yellow passage, or green 
to scis'e as a foil to ted, probably 
Came to Delacroix throngli observation. 
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though it did exist in paintings by the 
Venetians, Rubens, and Watteau with 
whose w'orks Delacroix was cons'ersant, 
and in Constable’s contcmporaiy Eng¬ 
lish landscape paintings. 

Mtrre riotous in color, «ith a strong 
dash of Rubens, is the Death of Saida- 
iiaplus. Tire subject of this sensational 
canvas is drawn froni Byron, that is, 
from English Romanticism. WTiat an 
opportunitv' it .affords Delacroix to study 
die female figure, as the eunuchs put to 
death the women of the harem lest they 
fall into the hands of the king’s cnc- 
micsl The theme gi^es l>clacroix a 
chance for action, rich contrasts of light 
and shade, and sumptuousness of color, 

DeL'tcrois returns to French life for 
inspiration in Liberty Leading the Peo¬ 
ple, a portrayal of an event that oecurred 
28 July 1830 (fig. 378). In it he creates 
an apotheosis of the July revolution, 
which ejected Charles X, of the older 
branch of the Bourbon dynasty, from the 
throne of France and installed the 
soungcr branch in its place in the person 
of Louis Philippe, who promised to be 
favorable to the business classes. In the 
center, the allegorical figure of France 
bears the banner of the revolution. On 
the fight is an irrepressibk youth who, 
like a western cow'boy, strides o^er the 
barricades w'ith both guns swinging, a 
splendid interpretation of a type, to 
whom the ends of the revolution appear 
to be subordinate to its excitement. The 
lower-class support of this revolution in¬ 
spires the man at the extreme left, hut 
that figure is shadowed, while next to 
Iiim is an eminently respectable bnsi- 
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nC5STHaii. One expects sidebums, a frock 
coat, and a top hat on 'change; they 
look anacbroTiOiis in the melee of street 
Eghting. And }et the class he represents 
controls this political upset: they want 
a goi’ernment favorable to them, but 
they' do not want a social upheaval like 
the French Revolution; that would be 
bad for trade, Tliis solid businessman 
seems to have picked down from his 
mantel an old fowling piece, as anti' 
qiiated as he liimself is uncspcctcd in 
tliesc surroundings. The dramatic light¬ 
ing, the color, the contemporary scene, 
and the excitement in the painting make 
it a landmark of Romanticism. 


During tlie iSjo's, France began to 
expand into North Africa. The Moorish 
civilisation there and the exotic wild 
life of the region attracted Deberoix. 
As a member of a mission to tlie Sultan 
of Morocco, be had fir^t-hand knowl¬ 
edge of this part of tire world. Lion 
hunts wilh turbaned and bnmoosed 
Bedouins provide Delacroix with an op- 
porhniih to achieve the movement and 
color that he finds in Rubens. Here, too, 
he begins to exploit the qualities of 
paint, and tJierefore his draftsmanship 
becomes looser or, more precisely, free. 
Ihe old lincarism is deserted. Nor does 
lie TCStTict his themes to animals and 
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the hunt The Algerian Women (fig- 
379) as esotic as his paintings of lions. 
The. hot stillness of this inner room, ils 
Oriental color in the pink, orange, black, 
and white tiled wall echoed in the cos¬ 
tumes^ and the life represented in this 
scene is foreign to life in FranCC^ Such 
a scene is alluring, when seen through 
the inedinni of painting. It provides 
those elements of romance that weic 
fast disappearing from European civili- 
zation. Moreover, such paintings attest 
the European interest in colonial expaiv 
sioii under economic and imperialistic 
stimuli. 

Delacroix's fight for recognition of 


the Romantic point of view met the op 
position of JC‘an Auguste Dominique 
Ingres {1780-1867) . Older tlian Dela- 
croi-x, Ingres had been a pupO of David; 
later he spent years in Florence and 
Rome, supporting himself in part by ex¬ 
quisite pencil portraits. These tight 
drawings are sharp in detail around the 
face, but sketchy in their indication of 
costume. Essentially linear, Ingres sup 
presses shadow. Small areas under the 
chin or below the nose suffice to estab¬ 
lish the form of the head. 'Fhe passages 
fade $0 subtly into white that the pencil 
strokes arc imperceptible and suggest a 
w^xy smoothness of surface* Such cle- 
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gance and refinement rectir from time 
to time in French art, in the paintings 
of the Clouets, and the drawings and 
paintings of Watteau, as Hmugh they 
were sympathetic to the French tem¬ 
perament. These drawings testif\' to 
Ingres" consummate still as a drafts^ 
man, and are often fresher than his 
paintings. 

Thc>' suggest that draftsmanship lies 
at the basis of his style. WTien Ingres 
became the leader of the Academy, he 
modified its ideals and, even more than 
David, determined its character for the 
rest of the nineteenth ccntnfy. By his 
time, the spirit of the day had so 
changed that the historical subjects of 
Da\id could no longer maintain their 
dominance. Instead, Ingres substituted 
the figure, sometimes male but more 
often female, as the prime requisite. His 
Odalisque (fig. 380) represents the 


type. The figure is not indhidiialuEed; 
on the contrary, the form is generalized, 
the principal divisions of the body ac¬ 
curate enough, but with all sensuous 
details dim in a ted. His control of line 
emphasizes delineation; we are first 
aware of the outline of the figure devel¬ 
oped w-ith UTical beauty and clarity* 
The figure as such means nothing. It is 
an excuse for Ingres to display his drafts¬ 
manship. Such a nude may be posed in 
many ways, though in fact the poses 
arc normally quiet; it may be called 
Truth or Venus, a Fountain or an 
Odalisque. Tlic title changes but the 
essential figure does not. Tliroiigh such 
works as this, Ingres established the 
academic nude as the subject of official 
art for the rest of the centun'^ and, by 
reason of his insistence upon delineai' 
tion, draftsmanship became the pre- 
requisite for academic recognition. *Any- 
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thing tliat is wcl! is u-cll encugb 

painted/ he said, llicteforc, cclor is an 
afterthought, and from then on the 
Atadcmy produced a series of coldly 
academic studies which, how'cvcr ade- 
qtiatc in draftsmanship, look Kke tinted 
drawings. A man of less breadth of mind 
than Delacroix, Ingres* spirit restricted 
official art for generations. 

The Romantic interest in nature, as 
a palliative for urban conditions, w-as 
bound to ha^e results in landscape 
painting. The new' point of view' went 
back into the eighteenth ccntnrv' to the 
work of the English watercolorists. 
More important is Richard Wilson 
(i7i.(r-S2) who. though he retained the 
conventional dark foreground and 
brownish tonality' of the French classic 
school of Claude Lorrain, turned to 
specific scenes like the Dutch landscape 
painters, to the iLiggcd aspects of na¬ 
ture. to Cader Idris and the V\^elsh 
mountaitis. lie substitutes the beauty 
of the picturesque and the unexpected 
for the wcll'grtroincd. earcfnlly con¬ 
structed landscapes, traditional in his 
day. Somcw'hat latcr^ lliomas Gains¬ 
borough, who preferred landscape to 
portraiture, gave vent to his IvTical spirit 
and his pictorial pow'cr in designs like 
the Market Wagon, not appreciated in 
his owTi time. 

It remained for |ohn Constable 
(1776-1837) to effect the revolution in 
landscape painting. 1 Ic stated hi$ aims, 
which mav be taken as the creed of 
Romantic landscape paiuting. in $aying+ 
'There is room for a natural painter. 
His sketches were made direct!y from 
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nature, and though his finished cornpo- 
sitions, such as the Hay' Wain (Plate 
vuip facing p. 365), may have been ex^ 
ceuted within his studio, they rejected 
the traditional scheme of landscape 
pain brig. iTie dark foreground and 
lighted distance and the brownish ton¬ 
ality are tossed into the limbo of anti- 

a- 

quoted notions. Instead of areas of solid 
color. Constable breaks up the massiCS 
of foliage into sparkling green passages, 
broad and free in handling, and closer 
10 the vibrancy of nature than are the 
traditional snlutions. 

Like the Dutch, lie turns to the spe¬ 
cific, not the general, in landscape; the 
Hav W'ain rcpicscnfs a bit of his native 
Suffolk. In consequence, we are at first 
unaware of a deliberate scheme. Hie 
painting appears to l>c w'cll adjusted, 
but the house and tlic group of trees 
near the left foreground sociii to l)c 
til ere because in this particular scene 
that is wheie they happened to occur, 
Tliough this casual ness of arrangement 
mav be, and in this instance is, more 
apparent than real, .such itiformality' 
underscores Constable’s acceptance of 
the actual scene. He so loves nature 
that lie clings to her not only in the 
structure of his trees, his clouds, and 
all the other elements of landscape, but 
even in their disposition, llierein lies 
his strength and his weakness. F’ew' bet¬ 
ter grasp and render the scenes before 
them, but at times his passion for actu¬ 
ality leads him to forget that he is paint' 
ing a picture, not creating a landscape. 
His scope k limited, through his vciy 
naturalism, to those scenes be had him- 
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self observed, and since he seldom hav^ 
eled, tlic range of his material is narrow. 
Nevertheless. Constable does select his 
subject and modify it to eonstrucl pic¬ 
tures without loss of naturalism, while 
his study of the structure of natural 
forms gives his work a solidity seldom 
rivaled and ne^’er surpassed. 

Jo.seph Mallord William Turner 
(1775-1851) was a more fluent drafts- 
man than Constable, but did not al¬ 
ways perceive the solid stmetwre that 
empowers all of Constable's paintings. 
Turner admired Claude Lorrain, and in 
his earlier work especially, for example. 
Crossing the Brook, he retained the 
composition and something of the re¬ 
stricted palette of his great forebear. 


but co'mbined them with a Romantic 
view- of nature. ITc bequeathed to the 
British nation several paintings by 
Claude, on the condition that they be 
displayed in eonjunction with some of 
his own, to acknowledge his debt. Ad¬ 
mirable though tiicy are, 1‘urner’s paint¬ 
ings lardv achieve the pictorial ability 
so marked in the French artist, and 
ivant that lyxic love of nature evident 
e\'cn through the conventions of 
Claude’s paintings. 

As his style developed. Turner be¬ 
came more and more absorbed in color, 
and, toward the end of his life, in at¬ 
mosphere, which he approached emo¬ 
tionally with swirling masses of color 
and pigment. 11 ic Pigliting TemciairC 
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(fig. :j8i) appeals to senlimcnt; who 
does not feel the tragedy when some 
fine old ship, ennobled by its associ- 
a lions, is towed away to destruction? 
Nliat drama is heightened by the con- 
trasl of the pictmesque man-of-war and 
a most niironianlic tug. Such an appeal 
to sentiment is quite legitimate. The 
ship has become a ghostly galleon, a 
veritable t'tying Diitchman. with little 
feeling for stfucturc. The sun sets be¬ 
low a dark reel cloud. Turner has begun 
to dump his paint pot upside down for 
the sheer sensuous excitement of sump 
tuous color. 

His celebrated canvas. Rain. Steam, 
and Speed, shows a train crossing a via¬ 
duct in a fog. The tangible subject 
dwindles to a mere excuse for a study of 
atmosphere, in which forms dissolve in 
a haze of smoke and mist, unsubstan¬ 
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tial and unscientific by comparison with 
later atmospheric studies by Claude 
Monet. However, these late paintings 
of Turner play a historic role as an in¬ 
fluence on Impressionism a generation 
later. 

On the other hand. Constable's in¬ 
fluence, injected by bis paintings into 
the Salon of 1824, is profound on the 
BaTbizou school, a group of landscape 
painters who in the 1850's sought refuge 
from the cost of living in Paris at Bar- 
bizon on the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Tlieodorc Rousseau 
(1812-67), called the eagle of the group 
because of bis strength, turns to the 
pay sage irifipne, the same kind of pas¬ 
toral and intimate bits of landscape 
that Constable loves. He discards the 
picturesque and the scenic, 'I he Oaks 
(fig. 582) occupy and block the center 
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of the composition and so confine our 
attention to the foreground. Such disr 
tance as may be necessary to establish 
this grove in space is relegated to the 
sides. Tire tufts of grass in the fore¬ 
ground arc more im|)ortant to Rousseau 
than great distance, and the structure 
of tfie trees more significant than either. 
There is nothing epic in the scene, save 
its power of observation. This delight 
in the snialjcr aspects of nature and this 
confidence in tlicir pictorial sufficiency 
did not meet the approv-al of the Acad¬ 
emy; so consistently were Rousseau's 
paintings rejected by the Salons that he 
was nicknamed ‘/e Crund Ref usd.’ 

Strictly speaking, Jean Baptiste Ca¬ 
mille Corot (1791^1875) docs not be¬ 


long to the Barbizon school, though he 
sympathized with its members and 
helped llieni to the best of his ability. 
Mis own eharacteristic manner is easily 
recognized in La Matinee (fig. 583), 
sometimes called the Dance of the 
Nymphs. These idyllic figures might be 
the dream children of the landscape it¬ 
self, with its unreal appearance. In actu¬ 
al itv', Corot has an understand in g of 
nature and its structure, a brie love of 
the country, pervading these songs in 
paint which are like odes in honor of 
his goddess. His strict limitation of color 
and values avoid.s extreme lights and 
darks, and vivid colors. Instead he pte- 
ferred silver} grg}^ or gray greens. An 
occasional touch of stronger color serves 
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to accciU the qnkhne^ of the scene. 
These cun^TiseSp so eharacteiistic of 
Corot, cxintrast with his early work, such 
3 $ the Hdnfleurs (f 5 g. '5J^4 )k more archi¬ 
tectural scenes with planes of strong 
hght and shade, blocked in with n struc- 
tumi sense of pjctorial possibilities. Tliis 
^mc sensithe construction iiiaTfcs his 
tevi but powerful figure paintings. After 
have become sated uith the repeti¬ 
tion of his bcttCT-known works, such de¬ 
signs as these come as a surprise and a 
relief. 

The Barbizon g;roiip is primarily one 
of landscape painters. Willi them. Jean 
Francois hfillct (1814-75) ^lics him¬ 
self^ but applies thdr directness and 
their unpretentious modesty to the fig¬ 
ure* By birth a Norman peasant. Millet 


fully understood the hi^es that were to 
make his reputation. The Sower (fig. 
385) pursues his ^■ocatio^ in the time- 
honored w-ay^ strewing the grain over 
the fields bv hand. The setting is rc- 
diice^l to a plane of brown to indicate 
the plowed earth, and a line for the 
horizom Against this background. Millet 
creates a Michelangclesquc ly pc, a sym¬ 
bol of the farmer of all times and places, 
in his constant struggle to v^Test a liveli¬ 
hood from the soil. This is no musicaU 
comedy peasant with a picturesque cos¬ 
tume; he is dressed in rough but sen ice- 
able garments* The technique of paint¬ 
ing is as rough as the costume and Ihe 
fig^ire. as though to insist on the bulk of 
this monumental character. 

In these typeSp Millet created an 
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apotheosis of ihe doss he knew ond eicd in him their Q\^^\ attitude that the 
loved. In has lifetime, he w^as oeensed iiiiderprivilegcd were oppressed bv the 
of social propagonda; klcr ages discov- C3tploitation of the upper classes. Such 
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interpretations were foreign to Millet, 
lie was amused that his ov>'ti clay could 
find propaganda in his paintings; he 
would be astonished that anyone slionld 
think of his peasants as 'slolid and 
stunned, a brother to the ox/ as Edwin 
Markham wrote. On the confrarjv if the 
pcasanfs lot was hard, he hadj Millet 
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bclievedp the strength to bear it. Ilis 
characters exult in the im porta nee of 
their callings they arc, in fact, the men 
and women upon whom the strength of 
France is based, and their elemental 
power lends them majesty. Theirs is no 
message of des[>air; it is a glow ing tribute 
to the people Millet knew so well. 


XXIV 


The Later Nineteenth Century in Europe 


As the iniiefccciith centim' progressed. 
Park became more and more the center 
of the art world. There nOA* ideas were 
horn. Its atmosphere stimulated discus¬ 
sion and the existence of a large group 
of artists in Paris drew still more artiste 
from all over the Exiropean world. Con¬ 
sequently, each new step in French art 
was reflecled in that of other countries. 
Of exjurse, academic art contintied in 
Paris and elsewhere to supply an acconi' 
panimetit aiid a foil to the new ideas, 
each of which had to battle for recog¬ 
nition against the persistent conscrv‘a- 
tism of official bodies. 

The Academics in painting fxiralleled 
the Ecole dcs Beaux Arts in architecture. 
This school laid stress on drawing and 
on the effectiveness of a dc$ign on paper. 
Such an emphasis incsitably hreused on 


pictorial possibilities in design, and ah 
though structural training existed in the 
cuniculum, if nne may call it that and 
w^s expected to appjcar in the draw^ingSp 
the | 30 siUon accorded it w^as apt to be 
insignificant. New materials, however 
great their possibilities, had to over¬ 
come academic prejudice based on the 
supposition that they were ill-adapted 
lo inoiinmcntal architectuTC, 

"llib is a difficult era to disenssp be¬ 
cause all maimer of stales co-eirist- Eclee- 
tickm is the guiding thread. The word 
means freedom of choice; as applied lo 
the arts, specifically freedom to select 
from among the shies of the pst. 
Either the architect Or his client or both 
ma}' decide in wliat historic style the 
building shall be dressed. Eclecticism 
did not really obtain during the earlier 
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Greek ai]d Gothic revivals, though its 
gem’is were present then. Many factors 
may influence the choice, some of them 
intelligent, others minor. The associ^' 
tion of a h-[je of biulding with a given 
stylCp as for example, the identification 
of church arelntecturc with the Golhie* 
may determine the .sclcetiori. The sup- 
posed existence of a national htstorie 
shle is sofiietimes a governing faetor. 
The training of the areliitect selectedp 
or his or liis elient s whims or tastes are 
frequently the only reasons for adopting 
one style rather than another. .Ml the 
styles lend to be Crass, whether they lx: 
some modificatioTi of the classic or the 
X'^ictorian Gotliic, which often turns 
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from English and Fiench sources to 
Italian or German Gothic* Tlic archi¬ 
tects feel free to borrow details from 
where they^ will, and to mix elements 
from one Style with elements from an¬ 
other. Still underneath this veneer of 
style can sometimes be found a funda¬ 
mental. exploration of space problems 
for th^ owm sake and in their relation 
to funetionp together with experiments 
in new matCTials, 

From this unpromising ground sprang 
a few distinguished architectural momv 
iiients. The Bibliotlicqne Stc. Gene¬ 
vieve (1845-50) by Henri Labionstedc- 
rites from the early Italian Renaissance, 
and owes some debt to Alberti's design 



^86. Ik-^iirE Labrouslc [iSoi-75) EiNiothifquc Sfv. Gcriciic^tr, Paris (1843-10 1 Rc™Jin| Rchom. 
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of ihc fhnk of San Francesco at Rimini. 
Severe arcades eticlosc the sviiidows of 
the secund^Eoor rcacliiig rcioin, and only 
small aTched windows and a band of 
gar1and$ break the plain stone wall of 
the ground floor, llicNC fifteenth-cen¬ 
tum motives lead to no tin tig; more pro¬ 
phetic is the reading room (fig. 3S6). 
ihe nineteen til century fostered sci¬ 
ence, a corollary to its materialism: tliis 
is reflected in the developiuciit of eon- 
CTCtcv tliC availability of glass in ever- 
larger sheets, and cspeeially in the in¬ 
creased use of metal as a structural ma¬ 
terial. Iron and bronze had been em¬ 
ployed from time immeinoTial for deco¬ 
rative details, but the cost of metal had 
hitherto preicntcd its stmctnral use. 
During the eighteenth CCnturyv it began 
to appear in bridges, for eximiplc the 
Se-vem Bridge, constructed in 1775-g, 
and from there it spread to utilitarian 
buildings. In 1801 it appeared in a cot¬ 
ton nvill in Manchesferp and in 182.1 in 
the market hail of the Madeleine in 
Paris. 

Up to the middle of the eenturs^ hou - 
e^er, tradition hampered its adoption 
for moninnental buildings, as did the 
Beaux Arts* emphasis on historic styles, 
Labrousic ranted his reading room to 
be free of heavy interior supports. He 
might ha%e vaulted it in stone, but to 
do so would ha\c necessitated heavi 
walls, w'hLch w'Oiild have curtailed the 
light. 'I'o cover this span with wooden 
beams, cicn if it were possible, would 
restilt in a lack of monumciitalih'. 
'riierefore Labroustc chose iron in the 
form of arches and columns whose 


slender proportions were possii^k only 
in metal. ;\s always when a ne%v nia- 
tcrial is adopted, the design is conceived 
partly in terms of other materials. M he 
iron columns retain the details of the 
Corinthian firdcr. Moreover, the utili¬ 
tarian arches arc disguised with waving 
foliate designSp as though Labronstc had 
not yet found a solution in design for 
then] as acceptable to the public as the 
solutions so readily at hand with the 
older building materials. However, in 
the utilitarian stacks, tlic arclritc'et take's 
full advantage of iron. The open grilled 
floors allow' jjcnetration of light and a 
frank expression of iiitersc'cting pbncs. 

Architeets arc often unjustly con- 
clcniTicd for tlicir conservatism, and dis¬ 
paraging comparisons are draw n bctwCN^n 
them and engineers. In tliat coimectioiit 
it is fair to remember that adequate de¬ 
signs for the automobile were not im¬ 
mediately discovered bv the engineers, 
wlio at the outset shaped their Ciirs in 
tenns of wagoics; it took more than a 
generation hs reach the Ijcautv of con- 
teinporary 3 ntomobile$. Afueh the same 
can bo Said of the locomotive, the steam¬ 
ship, and the airplane. Moreover, the 
architect experiments with his client’s 
lutmey, and the latter will usually pre¬ 
vent any solution of a new problem that 
departs too radically from bnildijigs 
known to him. One cannot lest build^ 
ings on a proving ground, since their 
cost forbids their immediate destruction 
and redesign, even when lines of im¬ 
provement become obvious. Such a 
scheme as Uabrouste Sp then, though it 
has some precedent in utilitarian build- 
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387, Clurics Cumicr (iSzg-^S) Opera JJoiise, Paris (1K61-7-J) c, loo* wide x 95' high. 


iiigs and parallels contemporsn^ espo- 
sition arch ilcet tire, such as the Costal 
Palace in Loiidan in 1851, represents a 
hold cxpcrinicnl with a matcnal not }et 
respectable in acadeinfc drclcs, Avhose 
perfected expressions, siicli as the EifFel 
Tower in Paris or the skyscrapors in 
America, could arise only later. 

If the Biblioth^ue Ste, Genmde 
derives frc3m the Renaissance, the Paris 
Opera House of 1861-74 (^S- 3®?) 
Charles CarnicT stems from the Ba¬ 
roque. The well-organized plan testifies 
to the thoroughness of the Beaux Arts 
training, as does the con trolled richness 
of the Baroque fa^^ade. Such opulence 
of arches and columns, cartonches arid 
sculpture creates a festhe character. TIic 
Baroque sumptuousiicss of opera, quite 


understandable since opera is a Baroque 
form, seemed to call for display. Gar- 
nieris success is tragically evident when 
contrasted with many an American 
theater, whose designers were tempted 
to walk in the paths of the mighty 
without training for such an exercise. 
It reqnircs 3 thorough undeTStanding of 
composition to master so rich a style. 
The stairway of the Paris Opera (fig. 
388). with iU Baroque cimcs and bulg¬ 
ing balconies, not only communicates 
with the boxes and seats; even more it 
affords a setting for the social display 
opera inspires. 

The church of the Saerf Coeur in 
Paris^ begun in 1873. is Romanesque in 
style and the quintessence of Roman¬ 
ticism ill feeling. Its architect, Abadic, 
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remoddcd tiic church of St, Ftonl at CTO;\'Ticd with five domes. No doubt this 
Ptrigtieux, an example of the half-By- suggested the new design of Sacre 
?.3iitiiie Romanesque of Aquitaine, Coeur, but Abadie has piled up turrets 


^8S. Charles Carciin (i£:;-9S} Stafnteiy, Opera TFousc, Paris [1861-7.1}, 
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and dome in a picturesque manner, 
more extraT.agaut in effect than the 
medieval building. Crowing Hie heights 
of Montmartre, this church has a fairy¬ 
tale unreality about it, something un¬ 
believable, like an illustration for the 
Ardbidn Nights, 

The same eclecticism is prevalent in 
sculjjture—at times, even the same shks 
that inspire the architects arc used, 
) ea 11 Ba ptis te Ca rpeanx's (18 2.j-J y ) 
group of the Dance (fig. on the 
Paris Opera House is as Baroque as the 
building. Tlic subject involves a mo¬ 
ment of violent actioni The movement 



3S9. Jean Baptiste Carpeanx (1^27^75) Ddnee 
(1869) Opera, I' aQatle, Paris, 
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of these figures, even though they form 
a ring^ often leads the eye out of the cen¬ 
tral mass. Thus the composition has the 
complexity of the Baroque, its openness, 
and its turbulence. Much pictorial de¬ 
tail finds room here. The nhole design, 
though executed in marble, is in fact 
conceded for the plasticity of clay. 

Just as the [xiinters of Romanticism 
tiiim to Ruliens for inspiration, so do 
Carpeaux and, even more, Jules Daloiu 
In the latter's Sileniis of the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, the fleshy figure, the 
movement and abandon, the naturalism 
of the modehng, and the pictorial ac- 
cessfjrics justify its description as a 
modeler's version of a Rubens mythol¬ 
ogy. Like all sculptors of their day, Car- 
peaux and Dalon build up their compo- 
SI I ions in clay, which may be molded 
under their fingers into naturalistic de¬ 
tails. Hie model can then be transcribed 
into bnm/c or stone, and each modula¬ 
tion of the surface presen cd. To achieve 
monIImentality under these cireum- 
stances is all but impossible; effects ap¬ 
propriate in clay arc loo readily at hand 
to be avoided, even if the sculptor tries 
to retain the qualities of the final ma¬ 
terial. 

I’hesc considerations go far to cx- 
plaiti the $hlcof Auguste Rodin (iSip^ 
1917), the outstanding sculptor of the 
later nineteenth century. Me concludes 
the development from the break-down 
of Keoclassicism at the hands of Rude 
and Baryc through the pictorial model¬ 
ing of Caipcaux and Dalou, That Rodin 
i$ capable of amazing naturalism is ap¬ 
parent in the Age of Bronze^ This fig- 
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590. Augusts Rodin (1340-1917) The Kiss 
{ 1898} Luxomboufg, Paris. 6' high. 


tire of ^ yoiiTig Belgian soldier caused 
Rodin to be attacked by his fellow sculp- 
torj, who accused him of trying to palm 
off a life cast as an independent work. 
Redin was able to free himself from 
this charge^ but the accusation would 
never have been made had not his statue 
been so like the human figure in every 
detail. The group called the Bmghm of 
Calais 1$ almost as naturalistic. These 
five figures, who eornmemorate an in¬ 
cident of local histon^, are each individ¬ 
ualized, their faces stem if not haggard, 
their arms gaunt and sinewy, and their 
sackcloth pictorial. Rodin w-anted to 
place them on a plinth only a few' 
inches high instead of a pedestal. Had 


this been carried out, the effect when 
one encountered the group in a city 
sc]uare w'oiild hai-e been startling. 

'These v^orks w'erc east in bronze, but 
Rodin commonly chose marble^ as in 
Tlie Kiss (fig. 590). The surfaces of 
these intertwined figures undulate to 
induce a play of light and shade over 
them. 'Tlicse light effects parallel con¬ 
temporary Impressionist painting, and 
hence permit a description of Rodin as 
the foremost Impressionist sculptor. 
Tlic fluid Surface modidation is not so 
broken as to \iGlate naturalism: on the 
contrar}^ it ghes the stone the anima¬ 
tion of living flesh. Rodins love of the 
bod\ is sensuous, and often fr^iolily 
erotic, as tlicse figures interlock in their 
passionate crnbracc. The soft texture of 
flesh contrasts with the rough stone on 
which they sit, the marks of the chisel 
apprent on its surface. Often Rodin re¬ 
sorts to the device of allowing part of 
his figures to emerge from an unfinished 
block, as Michelangelo did. In the case 
of the Rorentine, the lack of fiiifsh is 
probably due to pressure of other work; 
in Rodin s hand, it becomes a iiicretTr'- 
cioiis trick. It docs not c\'en express a 
feeling for the material. The sensuous 
naturalism and his modeler’s concep 
tion and methods make Rodin Ijpical of 
nineteenth-century sculptors, 

\Vlien he was commissioned to do a 
portrait of Balzac (fig. 591), Rodin's 
patrons were outraged at the result and 
rejected it, though by then he had won 
recogniliou. Rodin conceives Balzac 
mapped in his dressing gowu and strid¬ 
ing about the room in the throes of 
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^91. Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) 
1j39z-q7) Rodin Museum, FariSr 9*10"" high. 


literaiT compositioB, A powetftt! bead 
tops a chaotic mass. The bulk of the 
great body, though simple in its larger 
outlines, like some outcTopping of na¬ 
ture, fritters away its form in meaning- 
less boss^ and liollows^ rough and 
broken clay-like surfaces^ until it be¬ 


comes amorphous. The interpretive por¬ 
trait, with its beetling eiebrow's and 
hca\y fcatiircs, is intended to be lighted 
from abo\^c to accentuate its sensationab 
ism- 

Whatever importance the architec¬ 
ture and sculpture of the time may have, 
the dominant art of the late nineteenth 
century is painting. So pronounced is 
this fact that many people today think 
of art and painting as ssiionyms, and 
thus fail to realize that art comprises 
many other media. However, there is 
something of the painter's attitude in 
Rodin's pictorial interest in light and 
shade, and many sculptors of his day 
started as painters or practiced that art 
in addition to their own. Perhaps even 
in architecture, the eclectic tendency to 
design for effect and to deny^ conceal, or 
at least minimiKe the importance of 
structure may be traced to the same at¬ 
titude. Possibly the methods ol educa¬ 
tion in all the arts by means of flie 
Academies produced this result. How¬ 
ever that may be, the fact remains that 
painting is pre-eminent in the arts dur¬ 
ing tlie nineteen 111 century as sculpture 
had f>ecn in Periclcan Greece and archi¬ 
tecture in medici-al Europe. 

Moreover* the Industrial Revolution, 
against whose effects Romanticism had 
protested, called into being a crass ma¬ 
terialism. Progress became identified 
with bigger and better production, and 
success was measured in terms of money. 
Whether or not such a scale of vtiIucs 
is desirable, it is impertinent to paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, and hardly reles-ant 
in architecture- T hus the ^ulues that the 
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artist recognized, the public ccjcctcd. 
The success of a painting cannot l:iC 
measured by its diiucnsions or by the 
quantity and cost of its pigment, Tlicre- 
forc, the artist beta me separated from 
the re^yt of the public in aims and ideals. 
If the notion that the artist is a queer 
and impractical fclicks' did not originate 
at this time, it did gain currency, 

111 is separation of the artist, and his 
consequent rebellious attitude, could not 
but affect his work. The fact that with¬ 
out a market for his [paintings the artist 
might starve is in some respects a minor 
matter, however vital to him. Mis en¬ 
emies could retort that inability to earn 
a livelibood in painting did not close 
the door to gainful occnpationSp and if 
the artist chose to suffer in a garret 
rather than work in a factorv^^ that was 
his affair. During earlier centuries, the 
upper elass, cither the aristocracy or the 
church, had cuiti^-ated an interest in 
the arts, and passed it On as a tradition 
from generation to generatioin Their 
ideals could be expre^d in paint or 
stone with no loss of artistic integrih'; 
moreoverp the artist's public sympathized 
w-ith and understood his products. With 
the materialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tnr\', tlic artist could not compromise 
without losing his integrit}* Further- 
more, economic developments brought 
a new wealthy group to the fore. These 
men had no inherited appreciation of 
the arts. They lacked the background 
and traditions that had sustained paint¬ 
ing ill earlier days. At the same timCp 
they realizedp or some of them didj^ that 
patronage of art was one of the per- 


qnisitesp if not a social requisite, of theff 
position. To whom should they turn for 
guidance if not to ofEcial art and the 
Academies? 

By reason of their control of the an¬ 
nual salons, the Acadeinie$ w'ielded tre- 
iiiendcnis pevver. Their juries rejected 
not only the incompetent but also the 
new and originalp and indeed anything 
that failed to meet tlicir conscnatiS'C 
standards. By refusing to exhibit the 
works of a pait^ter, the Academy could 
deprive him of the opportunity to be- 
come known to that part of the public 
intercsled in art;: in other words, it con¬ 
trolled his most legitimate form of pub¬ 
licity. Through its aw'ards, it set the 
stamp of niastersliip v^here it chose, and 
by so doing increased the market for 
certain artists' work, llic artists were 
avs-are of ibis and therefore tried to 
make sure that ibcir canvases displayed 
on the walls of the animal salons would 
catch the public ci-e. This thev' might 
accomplish by sensalionalism in subject 
m color, but sheer size of canvas was 
the most direct means. No mailer how 
irrelevant is size to qualih^ if a large 
picture and others of medium or small 
size are hung on a single wallp it is hu¬ 
man nature to examine the large one 
firsts AlsOp the largest painting is inevit¬ 
ably placed in the center; it can hardly 
be pii.shed into a comer. Irreverent art- 
isls nicknamed these great compositions 
'machines/ Aside from aiiv other con- 
sidcratioup ibeir size made it ccilain 
that no private patron would buy the nit 
since they required a palace for their 
display. I'hey were painted to be sold 


SEBAR^TIOS OF ARTIST FROM RL'BLIC 


to the Coiicrnmcnt as 'gieat art* after 
whining tlieir medals and acclaim in the 
salons. One example will suffice^ the 
Romans of the Decadence, painted by 
Thomas Couture in 1847, master of the 
"well-painted bit/ The eanvas measures 
15 feet 3 iiielics by aj feet 5 inches. The 
subject itself is sensational—an orgy, 
wdicrcon the statues of w^orthy ancestors 
look down as with disgust. The work is 
facile and competent, but though in¬ 
fluenced by Veronese in its architect 
tural setting, its interest iks in its sub¬ 
ject. 

Through its ability to make reputa- 
tions, llie Academy could ojscn the door 
to portraiture* the one really lucrative 
field in the arts. Those who could af¬ 
ford to have tlich iMrtraits painted 


turned to known artists; the w'calthier 
the individual, the more ecrtainly would 
he patronize recognized masters. Ah 
though Iheir pottrails are tight, such 
men as Leon Bonnat are well trained. 
Thc draftsmanship is precise, the pig¬ 
ment applied as though figntc and drap¬ 
ery w-erc waxen, and the personality^ and 
likeness caught. 

However much they might covet the 
security of academic success, a few^ 
painters* and among them the most seri¬ 
ous of their generations, insisted that 
the goals of the xAcademy and of the 
piiblie were insufEcient, and that the 
expressive possibilities of painting as an 
interpretation of life were more signifi¬ 
cant, Ilonore Daumier (iSoS^yg) 
stands alone ui Iiis day in Iiis lunuan 
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5^5. Honon^ Dautiiier (1808^79) Wds^w^pumi (c, i 85 ^) Ijjmitc, Paris. i* 6 * % i\ 


DALIMIKJ^- 

Si)Tiip3(:hit?i. His professional activity Liy 
in the graphic arts, 'rt hcre his caricatures 
got him into trouble with Mic ^tate. [n 
such a cartoon as Cargrantiia (fig, ^9")- 
Daumier iTnited tlie liostility of the 
Cover] inlet it. llic ininistCTS of Louis 
L^liilippe collect taxes from the |x:ople in 
panniers, which they convey to the iti- 
satiahle maw of Car^utna, personifieci 
as the monarcli. From under his ehaix 
issue privileges and monopolies for the 
business classes in whose interests, nn- 
det the theorv of economics, 

his goieminent was conducted, llic 
taunts of this satire W'cre too sharp to 
l>t: forgiven. In lithograplis and ]>aint- 
iiigs Ijascd upon his observations in the 
courts, Daumier dissects for all to see 
the conduct of the legal profession, the 
lawyer's iinpassioned pleas for innvorthv 
elient^, or their Ivobnobbing around the 
halls of justice, l!is rcprcseiitatiou is 
not flattering to them either as individ¬ 
uals or as a group, hut his grasp of the 
essentials of charaetenzation is .superb. 
Perhaps lus training as a caTicatiirist 
gave him a feeling for the economv of 
essctitia].s and the elimination of the ac- 
eidciitah and also a rcaliyjjHon of the 
power inherent in values. The \\'ash- 
vvomjiii (fig. 3Q^) is A monumental fig- 
nrc. 'I'lie action and mass of the figure 
are fundamentals to which detail can be 
sacrificed. Little is visible within the out¬ 
lines of this dark fignre silhouetted 
against the buildings opposite, as the 
mother stoops over to help her child up 
the steps. Here is nothing of narrative; 
no stoT)- iii conveyed by these figures. No 
individualism mars l])anniier’s prcocen- 
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patioii with the general. Ilis effort is 
concentrated in simplified forms that 
transcend time and space to become 
types of luimanih always recognizable 
and nnderstandabk. 

In his day, Daumier w^s hardly known 
as a painter, Gustave Courbet (1819- 
77) took pains to reach notoriety, \\1iCn 
in the Exposition of 1S75 liis works 
w^erc refused, lie arranged his personal 
exhibition opposite the Exposition 
grounds. He coined the term 'Realism" 
to describe lii.s .style. Once he shouted at 
a friend, who had urged him to paint 
from his invagination, 'if you show me 
an angel HI p^unt one!' In brief, Cour¬ 
bet's interest ky in the visible w^oildT 
and he eonsidered it his function to rc' 
cord it as it wus. His stvlc is not photo 
grajvhic; it shows a keen sense of selec¬ 
tion of what to paint among the details 
of nature to give the essentials of his 
subject, 

Sentiment and ideal isin find no pkcc 
in him. 71 ic llurial at Omans (fig, 
394) is matter of fact, tevo much so for 
the taste of his day, which was appalled 
at this unvarnished .statement of rcahtv^ 
In this painting, Coiirbet said wliat 
everyone knew' to he true, that the priest 
was performing his routine duties in a 
lontiiic vv-avv that the acolytes might 
pay no heed to the funeral, and that the 
presence of friends and relafives was 
more socially expected than prompted 
by real and lasting grief. 'I’licsc niattcTS 
were familiar^ but no one liked to liave 
the veils that society had hung around 
such events torn dow'n. Mankind pre¬ 
ferred a sentimental view-; Courbet gave 
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bis obsefrations li^Jd objectivitv'. He 
neither condemned nor satirize, but 
piiinted whnt hc saw. 

In rcalih' the Burial at Onians is a 
great portrait group, its meinbcts indi¬ 
vidualized and characterized. 'Hie forms 
on close examination turn out to he 
simplified in order to bring ont what 
Courbet believed to be essential; the 
incidental or accidental is suppressed 
despite an informality of pose. Such a 
procedure prevents loss of monumental 
ih% The color creates a cliord of gray, 
red, and violet against the gray blue of 
the sky. Tl^c monumental composition 
consists of verticals created by the group 
around the open grave, tied together by 
the long horizontals of the cliffs and 
horizon. For emphasis, the one break in 
the cliffs occurs above the center of 
action, where the pricit performs his 
office, and at the only point at which the 
verticals cart}- upward in the crucifix 
outlined against the skv'. 

If Courbet could be so matter of fact 


in figure composition, hc could have no 
reason to be less so in the field of land¬ 
scape. Sometimes his paintings repre¬ 
sent deep woods, for he was an out-of- 
doors man. Other landscapes record th^ 
shore around Ornan$. The Wave (fig. 
395) glances along the coast at an angle, 
with a doiy drai^Ti up on the beach, and 
a great comber about to break. 'Hie diag¬ 
onal planes pursue each other with fine 
consistency, to build up an asymmetrical 
composition whose accidental appear¬ 
ance is belied by its underiving struc¬ 
ture. In addition, a pereeptton of the 
forces of nature gives vitality to this 
design. What Courbet does 1 $ to take 
the mo<lcst accuracy' of the Barbizon 
painters, their delight in the intimate 
aspects of natnrCp and then to intensify 
those aims, lie gave to them monumen- 
taliiy^ and stormed bis way into public 
recognition. The Rarbizon school was 
winning its position slowly, but Cour¬ 
bets Icmpcrament wai forceful and im¬ 
patient 
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Courbet's influence on Edouard Ma- 
net (1832-8^) 15 pTofonnd. Especially 
at the beginning of the lattcr*s career, 
his studies of form in light and shade 
show the same absorption in reality. 
Manet went to Spain in iSSj, but even 
before this he had come into contact 
with a gtonp of Spanish dancers* some 
of whom posed for him. Moreover, he 
was enthusiastic about Goya and even 
more so about Velasques, Tlie ‘men of 
1870/ as the)- were called, admired the 
Spaniards and also Frans Mals because 
they found in them the qualities toward 
which they were themselves w'orking. 
To say that the course of French paint¬ 
ing was changed by the new' familiarity 
with Velasquez is incoriect; that is the 


result, not the cause. From this interest 
iu visual reality* it w^s an inevitable next 
step to Iniprcssionisin, which became 
more pronounced in Manet's later W'ork. 

The term [mpressioiiisni was coined 
by a journalist to deride the nnconveii' 
tional w^Ork of a group of younger artists. 
The manner of painting this described 
has several xelated characteristics. It is 
important to observe that these qual¬ 
ities occur iu varying degrees in different 
artists, and that not all need be found 
in the painting of any one man for 
him to belong in this group. Many of 
them are landscape painters, but the 
techniques and approach can be applied 
to other fields as well. Beauty^ CTiists for 
these pinters not in any prticular sub- 
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jcct^ blit in light as perceived by the be¬ 
holder; Hie subject m terms of form^ 
space, iiiid coiitetit ceases to be impor¬ 
tant" a railroad station, coal barges^ or 
tlic btjiilcvards of Paris may be as worthy 
of the artist's attention as a noble jxino- 
rama or a biitolic scene. Furthermore, 
older rendering of landscape, even those 
of Constahlcp do not pretend to paint 
the equivalent of sunlight. ^Hicir caii- 
v'ases tend to be dark when hung on a 
light u'alL 't he Impressionist^;, fur the 
first timCp take their casds out-oFdoors, 
Other men liad sketched from nature, 
but the finished paintings had always 
been studio products; now the artists 
complete their works before the scene 
itself. This in turn .stimulate'^ a close ob- 
ser\'ation of light and atmosphere. These 
aspects of nature arc anything but con¬ 
stant; thej' change every honr. 1 there¬ 
fore, if the artist is to catch these fleet¬ 
ing impressions^ some method of quick 
notation has to be adopted, a sort of 
shorthand briisli stroke that will tran¬ 
scribe light and atmosphere quickly and 
acenratcly. Finally^ the range of color 
in nature prompts experiments iu the 
application of pigments, called broken 
color. 

Most of these characteristics result 
from the Imprcssioinst dcsire to deal 
ohjcetii’cly with the facts of vasiem. Con¬ 
sequently^ Impressionism has been de¬ 
fined as the cult of the eye. Much was 
said of the innocent eye, that is^ of vision 
as nearly as possible divorced from inem- 
orj'. We have become accustomed by 
experience since our cradle days to 
translate what we see into what 


know. A ball with some shadow^ on it we 
say looks spherical to ns. What we mean 
is that wc know it to be spherical, 
thongli we see it as a circle with a pab 
tem of light and shade upon it, Wliat 
the Impressionists try to do is to record 
what tliey’ sce^ where other paititers 
alter the visual appearance by what they 
know about llie objects, I'hcir unbiased 
ohserration of fact parallels the inqjcr- 
sonal objectivity of the scientist, 
Mfircover, they rcprc.scnt in their 
paintings jnst as much as the eye can 
lake in at a glance and no more. If w^c 
look at a painting by Davids the artist 
expects us to let onr eves w^andcr uver 
the canvas^ to exainine c“ich part of a 
figure se|isiralely; we may sec the painb 
iiig as a wliiole, hut we may also inspect 
its details^ and to do this the focus of 
our vision must change. WHien wc ltx>k 
at a figiire, while our ga^e is focused on 
the Iiead* we arc conscious of the cos¬ 
tume atid of certain details, but w-e do 
]iot perceive those details sliarply until 
we turn our eyes from the head to them, 
'Jlic [mpressionist summarizes the 
scene for us witli shorthand brush 
strokes and a broad indic^ation of dclail. 
\Mien Velasquez paintcxl Las Mcniuas 
(fig, 1^4)» he suggested the flowers in 
the hair of lii$ lady-in-waiting, and ex¬ 
pected tlic olisen er lo be salLsfied with 
tlieir general appearance in form and 
color but did not ask him to examine 
ihcm. Seen at close range, those flowers 
arc blurs of pigment. Were tliis point of 
view carried to it$ conclusion* one should 
expect a center of interest where the 
detail is sharp, surrounded by less pre- 
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CISC KOnes^ but in an Impressionist can- 
^-as the painting is considered os a whole^ 
and the whole may therefore be painted 
with equal breadth. Taking all these fac¬ 
tors into constderatioiip Impressionism 
may be described as optical realism car¬ 
ried to its logical conclusion. 

Only one of these matters is clear in 
Monet's Ohmpio (fig. 596), namely the 
respect for appearance under specihe 
conditions of light. Hi is pointing repre¬ 
sents a nude woman lying on a conchy 
her black cat at its foot, and her Negro 
servant behind^ Bowers in hand- Tire dif¬ 
fused light of the interior falls oenly on 
the forms^ and visually flattens them 
out. Slight shadow^s under the brc'ast 
and along the edges of the figure hardly 
change it from a tw^dimcnsional unage 
to a three-dimensional fom. Manet ob- 
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serv'es that under these conditions of 
lightp the solid form appears to be al¬ 
most Batp and paints it that w=^y. 
Through the influence of Courbet 
Idsqucz^ and Hals^ he became engrossed 
in the possibilities of the brush and pig¬ 
ments. His flowing brush delights in the 
v^arm white tones of the flesh ^ tliC ivory 
of the scarf beneath the figure, and the 
bluish white of the linen sheet. The tex¬ 
tures of each part are suggested lor their 
general appearance^ not to render each 
thread in the material. Sneh clear, fresh^ 
and direct pamting outraged the Acad¬ 
emy^ parfh* because it w'as so close to a 
sketch. 

Ostensibly^ this masterpiece dealt 
with a theme common in the Salon 
tJie luide female figure, Manet wa5 sur¬ 
prised and a little hurt that so fciv peo- 
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pie apprcciatcdl the brilliance oF the 
painting. 11 iccflnsenatiVe strictures wcie 
perhaps prompted by jealousv, How- 
ei cr^ the similarity to the academic nwde 
is more superficial than real, [n spirit. 
Olvmpia contras is at ei'cry poinl with 
the vacuity of oBicia] art. Where Ihcir 
figures are soft and idealised, Manet's 
is hard and realistic; his study of Resh is 
firm, while ihcirs look like skins stuEed 
cotton r Where the academic nude 
is no one in particular^ Manet's figure 
is indh idualii^cd and recognizable^ a por¬ 
trait of a well-kno^vm model. Wliile the 
academic nude is surrounded by objects 
or by a setting purporting to give the 


figure some ideal e.Yp1analion such as 
I rnth or Spring or September Morn, 
Olympia's hrui$cbo 1 d connotes her pro¬ 
fession as an artist's model—the servant 
with a bonqnct from some admirer, Of 
the black cat associated with the sinis¬ 
ter in woman hood r But the cat creates a 
scries of short verticals necessar^r to stop 
the compositional movement of the fig¬ 
ure from escaping at the right. There is 
no comparison in strength between the 
Manet and the academic nudes; the 
fanner has an assurance and a v isual in¬ 
tegrity which they kck. 

Twenty years later, in the Bar of the 
Folks Bcrgere (fig, 59^)^ Manet car- 
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rics further liis concern with the siiiii- 
m^TV indiealioii of form. ’'ITic bottles on 
the bar arc swept in wilb bold strokes of 
the brush; Manet deals only with essen¬ 
tials. One might suppose that such op¬ 
tical realism would approach tlie photo¬ 
graphic. Actual!Vp the sdcctivih^ of this 
technique:, its veiy indication ratlicr 
than definition of detail, leaves a gulf 
between this and wbat we understand as 
the photographic. However much Manet 
may dwell upon the faets of visionp be 
does not forget for one moment that he 
is painting a picturCp and is filing to 
sacrifice even the visually po.ssibk to 
better his design. Behind the Iwrmaidp 
a mirror reflects a throng in the dis¬ 
tance^ and n«sir at hand the barmaid 
and her customer of the moment. Rut 
no possible arrangement of ibc mir¬ 
ror cmdd produce these refieelions seen 
from a position in fnjnt of the girk 
Manet arbitrarily moves his R-flcctions 
tfs one side for pictorial interest. 

I'he subjects of Impressionism may be 
unimportant in themselves^ but collec¬ 
tively they Suggest the influence of the 
upper middle class in Paris. Manet him¬ 
self was well-to-do, and, to judge by hk 
pintings. one would say that Tnban en- 
tertaiiiment and a holiday spirit had af¬ 
fected his selection of material. That 
point of view was common to the Im¬ 
pressionists. 'rhey sought in the coun¬ 
try what delighted a cih' dweller on va¬ 
cation. a stream on whose banks one 
might wdiile aw^ay an afternoon, a bo:it- 
ing parh^ yachting, or fields that prom¬ 
ised repose. In the city; the theater^ the 
boulevard^ the dance halb and the race¬ 


course. the Favorite entertainments of 
the upper middle class, recurred in the 
paintings of these men. 

In his bter years, Manet w^s influ¬ 
enced by Claude Monet (iS^o-igib). 
Though he painted figures at times, 
Monet's primary^ concern w-as landscape. 
The seicidific research of the nineteenih 
century here impinged upon problems 
of painting. Such physicists as ChcvTCnl 
and Ilchnholbc and Professor Rofxt of 
Columbia University' were e.^periment- 
ing at this time with the natural laws of 
color. 1'hcy obsened that disks, painted 
altcrt^ately in red and yellow, wlien re¬ 
volved appeared to be orange. The orig¬ 
inal colors reflected to the eye in rapid 
succession could no longer be distin¬ 
guished, but instead the tw'o colors were 
added together to produce a third quite 
different tone, A painter cannot use a 
series of moving disks; but he eati ob¬ 
tain a similar result from small touches 
of dEfferent colors placed side by .side 
on the canvas, since^ from a short dis¬ 
tance, the cyc fails to perceive the indi¬ 
vidual colors and blends them for itself. 
J'here is reason to believe that such 
artists as Claude Monet discovered the 
technique of broken color independently 
of the investigations of the physicists. 
Broken color permits more vibrancy of 
tone and a greater freshness than can 
be obtained by a mechanical nnxturc 
of the $anie pigments upon the palette. 
However^ this technique entails some 
sacrifice. The beauties of bnishwork 
must be abandoned^ and the surface bC“ 
comes rough in appearance. Iliick 
strokes of pigment may project so far 
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from the surface as to ca5t their own 
shadows on the pa in ting, and thus make 
it necessarv to rcgnktc the direction of 
light relative to the canvas. 

Coupled with this new technique, 
which is partly anticipated in the work 
of Constable and Delacroix, is a more or 
less scientific approach tovvard the phe- 
nomena of light and atmosphere. \V 1 iere 
Ihinicr had painted atmosphere from 
the emotional Romantic point of view^ 
Monet w-as absorbed in rendering the 
subtlest changes in weather conditions 
with scientific realism. To that end* he 
took to the site half a dozen or more 
canvases. I’hen he begins to paint Etrc- 
tat (Plate facing p, 557), or more eX' 
actly the light, color^ and atmosphere 


w ithin which the sca and rocks are seen. 
Tlic subject remains important to the 
artist only in so far as it provides a back¬ 
ground for his main purpose. As those 
conditions of light chaiigc, Monet 
changes his canvas, painting many ver¬ 
sions of the same scene, each with all 
hfs remarlcablc accuracy of observ-ation. 
A contemporary painter said that Monet 
w-as only an eye, and added, but wdial 
an eye! Degas, on looking at an exhibit 
tion of Monet's paintings, turned up 
his coat collar in mute tribute to the 
artist s success in rendering the w^catber. 

And yet for all their aceitracvv Monet's 
kndscaiMLS arc full of lyrical beauty. A 
profound lore of nature permeates his 
work and transcends its scientific aspect- 
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The coTn|x>^ition is so infotiml as to 
seem accidental; coupled with the bnish- 
worls* It gives these canvases the casual 
quality of sketches. His color :schcinc he- 
comes lighter lu tonality than that of 
any previous school. In many museums, 
the visitor may hiok from a room where 
older Jointings are CTiLlnhited into one 
devoted to the ImprcssioiiLsts and mark 
thb contrast, that where the older land¬ 
scapes make dark spots against tlie light 
background of the walk Tniprcsssonist 
paintings bring light into their surround¬ 
ings. *l1ioiigh not necessarily brilliant in 
coloi^ llieir effect is lhat of cheerfulness. 

Not many Impressionists canry their 
study of light as far as does Monet, 
Pierre Augus Ee Renoir f i i -i g i g ) 
paints landscapes in broken color^ but 
he seems less absorlx^d in the problems 
of ahnosphcTC and light. His primary 
concern is with the figure^ more specific 
cally with Parisian womanhoodp the 
forms well rounded and feminine. 'Hie 
Moulin de la Gal kite (Rg, 39 ^)^ ^ 
scene in an open-air dance lialt^ shenv'S 
a moderate use of broken color Rir its 
own .sake. ^I'he Impressionist study of 
light is prominent as sunlight filters 
through leafy trees and Recks the blue 
dresses of the ladies, or their features, 
‘ilicsc very Prench men and women tend 
to be flattened out by scattered and dif¬ 
fused light as it sifts tlirough the foliage. 

As Renoir developed, he studied light 
less and buxom form more 7calously^ as 
in the Sc“Jted Bather (fig. ^99)^ one of 
bis many versions of that subject. To 
the end of his long life^ Renoir pre¬ 
served the broken color of the I m pres- 
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sioiiists but used that tcehniqiie for its 
brilliance of tone, in touches of vivid 
reds^ yellows, violets, and blues. Instead 
of a two-dimen.sional image, he stressed 
volume more and inoie as time went on. 
Hioiigli sinipliRed and well clothed in 
fiesh, the structure and movement of 
his fig:ures remain basic. Something of 
Rnbeus reappears, but bathed m the 
deep wdl of Renoir's imagination to 
emerge more delicate and unmistakably 
French. rhoiigh Renoir must be classed 
with the Impressionists, more than 
most of tlicm lie retains elements of the 
French tradition tliat link him in spirit 
to the great painters of the past, to Dela- 
croLx, to Fragonard, and to Bcnichcr. 

Nor is Edgar Hilaire Germain Degas 
(18^4-1917) fully in accord with the 
new' movement. The exquisite drafts- 
inaiiship of Ingres^ even in its lincarism, 
lies at tlic basis of Degas' w^ork, A man 
of indcpCiidcnt means. Degas painted to 
satisfy' his own lastc, which disdained 
anything pictorially vulgar, and instead 
sought the unusual and the dissonant in 
color and composition. Ihc tones of 
some of his ballet sceneSp or his bath¬ 
ing women, startle the observer if they 
do not shock him. lie may select a 
vivid arsenic green and combine it witli 
tonches ol brick ted and of lavender, 
colors that ought to clash but that in 
fact add zest to bis painting^. I'hcse 
dissonant colors seemed perverse dis¬ 
cords to his day, but now our eyes have 
become accustomed to such effects, as 
Diir cars have become attuned tlic 
music of ^V^agner, which soinided dis¬ 
cordant to Degas' day. 
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That zest for the marks both Ballet Dancer on the Stage (fig. j|oo) 

h]S compositions and his choice of mod- embodies the fleeting Iseauti^ of such 

els. In feature and in pose, he avoids entertainment too well to typical 

the pretty and prefers the awkward. The When one examines this composition. 
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cjiit realizes that tlic dancer is far off 
to the right of ihe pie hire, aii<l yet the 
jNiiiitiiig is baknted- We arc at first per- 
]>lexcd at this, until we notice tlial Degas 
has iiitrocluc'ccl the dark bhir of the 
balled raasier in tlic wings, just iiiipor- 
taut enough lo rc-cslablish I he balance. 
Such a design builds up from a nuinlxT 
of spots or areas, carefully chosen in 
ske and shape and preciseb' placed in 
telation to each other. Almost all West¬ 
ern painting has relied Ujwn leading 
lines or mo\ cineiils lo earn- the eye from 
one point to another, and to tie the 
forms together in coin positional unity, 
^\'hether the basis of tlie design was 
geometrical as in the ffigh Henaissancc 
paintings of Italy, or informal as among 
tlic works of the Dutcli masters, some 
visual (NJuneetion of the parts had been 
established. In the art of the Far East, 
on the other haiid, a tendeney to build 
the design of well-ehosen, pcrfeetlv ad¬ 
justed accents is traditional, 'Fhe Ori¬ 
entals recognize the positive \‘a!ue of 
open space and lake ad^'antagc of it; 
they are content to anange a few flow¬ 
ers within a rectangle, and rely on their 
placement to complete the design (fig. 
597 ) ‘ 

riie generation of the Tnipicssionists 

discovered the fapaiiese print as thei' 

had discovered \"cla.sc|nc“/, because tlicy 

were ready for it, and more dircctiv be- 
■ 

cause of an exbibitioii of fapanese prints 
in Paris in the "sixties. Degas borrows 
none of the supcrfieial motives of Ori- 
ental art, but his own eompositions be¬ 
tray its influence, so absorbed as lo be¬ 
come part of bis own Style. To that end, 


he may omit part of an object, even 
what miglit Ise considered the most im¬ 
portant part, if the lemaindcr provides 
the shape he needs, llie ballet master, 
as we have observed, produces the dark 
accent needed for asy mmelrical balance, 
but bis head would add nothing; tbcrc- 
fore, Degas allows the scenery to con¬ 
ceal it. Ilis painting seizes upon the 
uneKpeetedp and is, consequently, rC' 
fresiling to the eye. 

Instead of arranging bis subject in 
normal perspccti\e, he prefers to see it 
from an abnormal point of view. At 
times, he seems tn look do%^'n upon hi$ 
subject; elscxvlicrc. the figures act upon 
a stage and are rendered as though per- 
eeived from below, llus selection of the 
uiiusual angle of vision admits a new 
range of pictorial effects, such as arc 
exploited in iiiDdcrn photography. De¬ 
gas has not the popular appeal that lia$ 
made Renoir beloved. He would have 
avoided such pt^pularit\\ had it seemed 
imminent, as unwortliy of his aristo¬ 
cratic and esoteric natme. Our taste 
growii up to his paintings; we learn to 
es|>ect the unexpected, and to lo\e the 
spicy dissoiiaiiccs of his color, 

Ncitlicr Renoir with his interest in 
form nor, still less. Degas' exquisite 
draftsmanship atid subtle compositions 
fit neatly into the pattern of Inipressioii- 
ism. It was not long before progressive 
painters toward the cud of the centun' 
beg^in to contradict the r eT\' premises of 
Impressionism. Was the sole purixise of 
painting to record the fleeting aspect of 
the moment, an ever-changing atmos- 
phcrCp or transient^ if not accidental 
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conditions of light and shade? Should 
not the painter attempt greater pcrma^ 
ncncc? Above all, should he not concen¬ 
trate on slmctnrc and form rather than 
on appearance? Some Post-Impressionbt 
painters, at least, licgan to think so. and 
among them was Georges Seurat (1S59- 
gi). Jib painting of Sunday on the 
Grande Jatte (fig. 401) corresponds to 
Impression ism in subject matter. This 
Parisian resort on a sonny aflernoon b 
vbited by respectable people ^^HUr tlictr 
pets, and its vvatcis arc alive with pleas- 
nre craft. In technique, also, broken 
color persists, but with a basic change, 
Seurat's technique, called poinliWisnic, 
redtrecs broken color to a forniub, and 
gives it an almost mathematical regu¬ 


larity os eacli dot, Kkc a piece of con¬ 
fetti, IS placed in position, and graded in 
iirtensity to Create space organization in 
depth. Monet's method had none of this 
calculated quality, but Sciuat carries 
the technique even into his picture 
frames. 

Still more siginfieant is the insistence 
on form, so highly simplified as to ap 
proach abstraction. All accidentals of 
shape and cerstume are swept into the 
discard- In their place is an austere prC' 
occupation whth simplified outline and 
with the geometrical mass it contains. 
These forms are not chosen as a setting 
for light and shades in so far as the lat¬ 
ter play a part at all, it is to mold 
those forms into solids and to establish 
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successive planes in space, MoT-cment 
is abandoned in favor of ncarlv static 
shapes, like the monumental fibres of 
Piero della Francesca (fig, sio), as 
though permanence and solidit\' were 
of the greatest artistic value. 4 heir fuiic- 
tiou as forms is dual: to slate the essen¬ 
tial and timeless elements in llie objects 
tlieiiiselves, conceited w'itli sculptur¬ 
esque siinplieih^ and to assist in con- 
slTuctiiig the pic hue, r\\c a ppaTcn tl}' ac¬ 
cidental aTTangemcnts nf the Impres¬ 
sionists give way to a design wherein 
each shape is calculated with regard to 
c\'Cri^ other shape m size, m location 
within the frame, and in color. I'lie de¬ 
sign is as carefully constructed as a Pous- 
siUp and as forniaP 
In spite of Seurat's premature dcaith, 
his work formed one of the pillars of 
modern art. Another was Paul CaiigLun 
(1848-1903), who turned to pinting 
comparatively late in life after some 
success as a hanker In Paris. I'his son 
of a French father and a FcTUAian 
mother rclicllcd against the mores of 
bis day, both in life and in painting. 
^'hough influenced by tbe beightened 
color of the Impressionists, bis instinct 
sought those primirivc cultures as yet 
but little affected by contact vvitli West¬ 
ern sophistication, tn Brittany, the 
childlike faith of the pea^nt women 
promptc'd such a composition as the 
Yellow' Christ, where the form of the 
Crucified is as distorted as the hvdflli- 
and thirteen I h-centnr\' cniciflxcs of the 
early Italian paiiiterii, Gauguin makes no 
attempt to render Christ realistically; 
his version in line and areas of fiat color. 


like stained glass, may be Called expres¬ 
sion istic or symbolic. The whitc-Iincn 
headdresses of the w^omen provide an 
arabesque of flat shapes, each outline 
filled with a single tone. 

But Brittany proved to be only a step¬ 
ping jtoiic in Caugniirs return to the 
primitive. A trip to Martinique in the 
West Indies eon finned his bent, and led 
to longer sojourns in Polynesia. Ifis es- 
ca|5e from civilization becomes com- 
plcte ill Manao 'J'upa^jau (fig. 40:^). In 
subject matter he rebels against Impres- 
sionisin, to exploit the exotic because 
of its strangeness and mystery. Realism 
ceases to be an end. In place of plastic 
solids, Gauginn returns to a hvo dimCii' 
sional scheme. Fach shape and area is 
outlitied and painted with a flat tone of 
strong color, without modelit^g. I^or ex- 
pressfun or for decorative effects Gau¬ 
guin is willing to distort the proportions 
of lib figures, to modify pcrs|xrctivc, or 
to- sacrifice representation for local color, 
[lis sonorous tones have often been 
likened to medieval stained glass; a bet¬ 
ter analogy would be late-mcdie\al 
tapestry. Intense as his tones are. their 
prevailing value is not high; their rich¬ 
ness is increased by their depth, 'J’hrougli 
his personal arrajigenieut of these 
shapes, as in Mahana No Atua f Plate xi, 
facing p. 5SS), Gauguin achieves the 
fulltst decorative expression. 

One debatable question concerning 
Caiiguin arises in regard to the extent 
and lioucsty of lib Tctiirn to the primi¬ 
tive 35 an eseajx^ from the oversophisti¬ 
cation of modem life. The lincarism of 
native arts and their lack of [scrspcctive 
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are due partly to their indifference to 
realism, and partly to their identifiCA' 
tion of forms and shapes with religious 
purposes. For a Parisian of the ’nineties, 
is there not an clement of affectation in 
Gauguin’s return to the primitive? Is 
not Gauguin deliberately sensational? 
In his life the answer must be in the 
afSnnative. Ho craved adulation and 
ssould sacrifice anything, do anything, 
to become the lion of the hour. Never* 
thcless, so far as his painting goes, the 
affectation is less apparent, if it exists 
at all. Gauguin accepts from the primi¬ 
tive w'hatcver suits his pictorial purpose. 


but he cannot be said to imitate primi¬ 
tive art. For all their unreality, bis are 
not the fonns of Polynesian art. Even 
the subjects are often Occidental, and 
merely expressed in terms of native 
models. In spite of the apparent simpli¬ 
fication, Gauguin’s paintings betray a 
sophisticated amalgam of the decorative 
and non-TCprcscntational attitude of 
semi<i'i'ilizcd peoples with the spirit of 
the Paris of his owti day, 

I’he inspired acalot, \''iiicent van 
Gogh (1855-90), threw' himself w'ith 
uncontrolled energy intO' every field that 
caught his attention. LiVc Catiguin, 
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\'j]i Gogh did not at once begin to tastes upon prospective pntcliascrs. He 
paint. As a derk in tbc shop of an art turned thence to rdigionp and served 
dealer, Coupil, he proicd unsatisfactory^ with missionary' zeal, first in the degrad- 
because of his attempts to force his ing slums of Wliitechapel in London, 
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VAN COQU 

and Hicii among the niinen^ of Le 
BotiiiagC in Bdgimn. It iMis hpical of 
Van Gogh that he shonlcj feel it neces¬ 
sary' to li% e under worse conditions than 
those to whom he would minister. 
When in the last five years of his life he 
turned his full attention to |3ainting, he 
threw himself into that pursuit svith the 
$amc unnatural energ} ? he painted furi¬ 
ously, as though he had to get these 
records on canv-as before death or in¬ 
sanity interfered. 

At one time^ he came into contact 
with Gauguin, who claimed to have in¬ 
fluenced him. The method of line and 
flat tone that Gauguin uses is approxi¬ 
mated in Berceuse (fig. 405). though 
there is more feeling for mass than in 
most Gauguins. The color b somewhat 
lighter in value, and much more in¬ 
tense. Above a!!, \"au Gogh, creates a 
fiery and passionate portrait, expressive 
of the subject filtered through the 
screen of his own personality'. He is not 
couccTiied w ilh abstract bcaiity, but with 
emphasizing what, to him. is significant 
about his subject. TliC primary impor¬ 
tance of woman is her role as mother 
of the race; lieiice, the deliberate en¬ 
largement of the breasts and bips. I’he 
neck offers few- possibilities of expres' 
sion, and therefore \^an Gogh allows 
the large head to rest directly on the 
shoulders, with a heavy and rather coarse 
indication of the features. The ey^es and 
mouth arc magnified as centers of ex¬ 
pression, but other parts of the face are 
comparatively neglected. 

Van Gogh doe-s imt always paint in 
such an arabesque of tones, however 
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vivid they may be. Ilis incandescent en¬ 
ergy activates hb Landsca|jc at Anvers 
(fig. 404) to such an extent that even in- 
animarc objects acquire vitality. 1'hc pig¬ 
ment w'as slapped on and around tiiese 
tilings in streaks, jacrliaps applied with a 
brush, blit often smeared on with a 
plctte kisife, and, to judge from the 
intensity of color, he used |xiints as they 
came from their tubes witli no mixiiig 
of tone's on hi.s palette^ "^Hic laiidsca^x: 
itself has Isecoiiic eiiiot ion ally excited; 
the trees flicker in green flames, the 
ground undulates, and the sky and Sun 
are tormented in swirls of Hue and color. 
No noTuial mind could have imagined 
such an ensemble, but neither could 
such a mi lid liavc achieved tfie visual 
e.xcttcmciit or tliC' frenzied hrillmnee of 
his paintings. 

If Galignin's foremost quality is deco¬ 
rative, and \^aii Gogh's expressive, Paul 
Cezanne's is structurab At the outset, 
Cezanne (iSjq-iqofi), vvho was older 
than the <Jthtr two hut developed slowly 
to his inaturity. exhibited witli tire Im¬ 
pressionists, though he had none of the 
fluency, the virtuosity of brushwork, 
that Manet commanded. In fact, Manet 
described Cezanne's early work as 'foul 
painting/ At that time^ he leaded his 
pigment oil the cativas in patches. But 
Cezanne^ tltoiigli he admitted the v^liie 
of some of the Inipressioinst contribu¬ 
tion.'*, such as their feelitig for color, re¬ 
jected the transient nature of their cnii' 
ccptions. liis goal^ uiiappreciated in his 
lifetime, w^as to combine their ideas 
with the firm picture construction he 
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404. Vintfnl C.ogh (1853-^Q i Li$niht;ii(>c 

naHccd in tlic "old maslcrs" hi ihc mn- 
scnms, 

A Still Life (Plate xii, facing p, 589) 


tit Auvtw (1890) Museum. Muntch. % 3^4'. 

offers the opportunaty for pmlongied 
:irialysi!i., Cezunne. like Chordin, coii^ 
structs the composition in an ardiitcc- 
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tonic vdo. The front of the tabic par- 
allds the picture planCp the drawer of 
the tabic is pulled out to repeat that 
planCp the objects on the table recall it 
again, and in the liackground a chest 
of drawers finally stops the scries* 
llori/jontal planes separate these verti¬ 
cal planes one frenn another and cre- 
ate the necessan^ recession. Such a 
system requires the iniplied perma¬ 
nence of geometric forms, llic apples 
are tn essence spheresj to insist upon 
that shape, several concentric strokes of 
the brush may rept^t its circular silliou- 
ette. Conservatives accuse Cezanne of 
bad drawitig, and point to the top of 
the vase in proof. Ihat aperture is, of 
course, a circle, and cverv'onc knows that 
a circle seen in perspective is an ellipse. 
But Ce/anne does not draw it so; he 
squares the circle. The oval shape in 
itself lacks the architectonic character 
of the rest of his design, rhereforc, 
Cezanne modifies that ellipse, flattens 
its upper and lower edges, and even 
straightens ont its sides until it becomes 
a rectangle with rounded corners* It is 
absurd to suppose that this can be 
uwing to inabilih^; the veriest hro can 
sketch a better o\^l than Cezanne has 
paiiited. We must conclude, then, that 
the artist has done this delil>eratcl>% for 
the sake of his composiMon. Wherhci 
the result justifies that modification may 
be anotlicr question; whether the coni' 
position is improved by it can, dialeC' 
beally at least, be challenged. 7 b most 
people of his day, the shock was too 
great to be condoned on these or any 
other grounds; to most people toda>% no 


doubt remains that Cmnnc was right 
to make such modifications. 

Mere visual appearance seemed to 
Cezanne negligible. Howev er pretty may 
be tbc texture of an apple, or the tem- 
porary play of light and shade ovci it, 
such matters are insignificant in Cf^m- 
prison \%ith the fundamental nature of 
tlie fruit and its pictorial possibiliticsi. 
Apples in general approach a spherical 
shape, though in any individual apple 
accidctits may have injured the prfec- 
tion of the form. Cezanne disregarded 
these accidents; he sought its permanent 
and universal aspects. Hie creation of 
solid form Oil a two-dimensional surface 
of pnel or ediHUS had heen a common 
aim of W'extern art from the time of 
Giotto. But Cezanne wanted to encom¬ 
pass this form, not so much by modeh 
ing in light and shade as by means of 
color. He realized that some colors seem 
to cause surfaces to project, others by 
com prison lo recede; through this vis¬ 
ual phenomenon, he could model his 
forms solidly by color and establish 
successive planes by tone. Id this at¬ 
tempt, Cezanne surveyed a uew^ ptb. 
He has often Ixcu eompred to Giotto, 
and in this respect ^vith justice; C& 
aanne is a ^primitive" in the sense tliat 
he has a eonception, an aim, a peiitt^ 
sensation as he himself says, to which 
the road has not vet been explored. That 
Cezanne sometimes failed to reach hi$ 
goal is to be cxpclcd. tie fumbled his 
wuv fonvard, and often sacrificed to his 
main purpose other matters of less con- 
sequence lo him: bnf in the best of bis 
still lifes, Cezanne succeeded, as Giotto 
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Iiad sitcccedcd in llic Arena Chapel in 
Padua. 

Tlii$ concentration on stnicture and 
modeling in pure color lies at the basis 
of Cezanne's painting and of his impor¬ 
tance in the history of art. The same 
approach dominates his landscape paint¬ 
ing, Me. Ste. \^ctoiTe (fig. is hpi- 
cal. Tlic landscape is analyzed into 
pJaneSp each with its appointed role in 
the picture. At first, the observer is in¬ 
clined to feel that these landscapes can¬ 
not have much contact with reality. 
Btit photographs have been made of the 


sites in and aroitnd Abe en Provence 
loiiiid in Cezanne's paintings. These are 
more detailed than his canvases^ but 
the important point is that every form 
in these landscapes c>^isted in the scene 
before him. His metliod is the same as 
in his stili lifes; lit aiiah'zes the scene 
before him with tlic utmost care to ex¬ 
tract fmni it those elements susceptible 
to pictorial and architectonic composi¬ 
tion. and omits the rest. The branch of 
the pine in the forcgroundp which re¬ 
peats the profile of the mountain and 
the horizon, is a case in point. We have 
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c\CTy reason to l>clicvc that such a par- 
alldisin existed, and that C^nne seized 
upon it to liclp unify the design by h ing 
together the foreground and the back¬ 
ground. As in his still lifes, Cczamnc 
prefers the general to the particular; he 
emphasizes the cylindrical mass of the 
tree trunk and the characteristic silicon- 
ette of the mountain as essentials of the 
objects before him. 

If Cezanne applies these principles in 
stiil life and landscape, it would be 
strange for him to dcptirt from them in 
figure convptJsition, ITis problem in deal' 
ing with figures is complicated by their 
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animate nature. An apple will pose mo¬ 
tionless, and w-ill remain so for anv 
length of time, until he is satisfied with 
his painting. So will a landscape. But 
human beings cannot be static indefi¬ 
nitely. E\qu a quietly posed model must 
be permitted to relas and can seldom 
return to the identical position. If this 
complicates the artisfs problem, the 
distortion of the figure is even more 
difficult for the public to accept than a 
coTTCsponding departure from appear¬ 
ance in landscape or still life. Thb dis¬ 
tortion in Cezanne sometimes results 
from selection and simplification, in 
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which case, however unnatural in ap' 
pcaraiicc^ it is not s It telly distortion; 
but clscwlicrc lie alters the size and pro¬ 
portions of the parts of the human body. 
An extreme example of this is the Bath¬ 
ers (fig. 406). One of Cezamic^s ideals 
vi^s 'to do a Poussin befotc nature/ 
that iSp to regain the pictorial structure 
of the old master and eomhine it with 
the color of the Impressionists. The 
composition here is geometrie. The trees 
tip inwnrd to establish an equilateral 
triangle with the group. Its sides are re¬ 
peated in the forms of the nude vvomeu. 
Aiiatunheal acciuac)' is insignificant in 
comparison to the rcquircnietits of the 
pietorial scheme. Moreover^ these Ggiires 
begin to be analyzed into geometric 
forms, just as in landscape the tree 
trunk becomes c^dindricalp or in still life 
the apple becomes spherical. But the gc- 
ometn^ of the human figure is complex^ 
and to reduce the head or the breast to 
spheresp the arm or the thigh to cylin¬ 
ders, violates the usnal notions of the 
figure. 

The charge of distortion, leseled 
against Cdzanne as though it were a 
crime against art, is absurd. Art alwav^ 
involves distortion; Hie range of color 
in pigments does not equal that in 
turc; forms are three dinicnsional and 
the painter must translate them on a 
fiat surface, and present them in some 
pictorial medium. Even more impor¬ 
tant, the artist is not a divinity who can 
create nature, or cv^en a human being 
who copies nature. He is first and fore¬ 
most creating a picture^ and, in spite 
of the old cliche, nature does not pre¬ 


sent pwirrfcct pictures. All artists have 
distorted to a greater or lesser degreCp 
even the most naturalistic of them. 
"f’huSp such a charge leveled at Cezanne 
means nothing. 

Howeverp the debatable question 
arises as to hovv far the artist ought to 
contrad iet appea ranees. D iaiecticall y 
speaking, the artist may depart just as 
far as he sees fit in order to increase Ids 
compositioiial unity, his decorative re¬ 
sult, or his expressive power. If this be 
true, wc may then ask whether the re¬ 
sult in one or more of these directions 
justifies the means in any particular 
case. Of Course it does^ if improvcmeiit 
is effected thereby. In El Greco's case, 
or in that of many non-realislie painters, 
such as Diiccfo, the cTcpression and the 
decorative brilliance is undoubtedly en¬ 
hanced by their imreality. On the other 
hand, many of the greatest painterSp 
sneh as Titian, Michelangelo, Reni- 
hrandt, and Rubens, distort only to a 
minor extent. Have their works less com¬ 
positional integrEtVp less expressioUp or 
less decorative value than those of more 
recent artists, who cany' distortion to 
such a point that it calls attention to 
itself? Have not the 'old masters'" rcachctl 
as fine pietorial qualities as tlic mod¬ 
erns? Indeed, have they not outstripped 
the moderns in these very respects by 
so restricting their departure from ap- 
pcaratiees that those departures, not 
calUiig attention to themselves, leave 
the observ'cr free to etijoj’ more impor¬ 
tant pictorial matters? To these ques¬ 
tions no categorical answer can be given- 
ConseiYati^es will reply in one wayt cti- 
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thusmstic modem is ts in another. ritA> 
ahlv no sweeping aimver will cvct l>c 
satisfactory. Each pin ting must be coii^ 
sidered on its own merits. 

If the choice were confiiicd to C& 
zanne and to the contemporary aca¬ 
demicians, there could be only one in¬ 
telligent selection. Altlioiigh Cezanne 
longed to be recogt^ixed by Hic Aciid- 
emVp he could not but feel contempt for 
its leaders. His pintings protest against 
the non-intellectnal and noinstruetuTal 
approach of the Im press ion bts, and the 
vacuities of academicians such as Bou- 
guerean. Just how static academic pJilt¬ 
ing had become during the nineteenth 
ccntur\', and how nnich ground it had 
lost to progressive art is obvious if we 
comp re characteristic canv-ases of Ce¬ 
zanne and Boiigiicrcaii, llic latter's 
Birth of Venus (fig. .^7) h'pifics what 


has been called the bar-room nude^ the 
ideal of high art lickl by a stockbroker 
of the black wnliiut gcneratioii- I hese 
sliekp soft, and spineless figures are svell 
drawn from the academic point of ^levv. 
I'hc lincarisiu of Ingres prsists w^itli 
faint eclectic traces of Botticelli and 
llaphaeL B) its lights, the pinting is 
comptent—but its lights arc a little 
dim. A ]c$s critical and less pictorially 
conscious generation, with some literary 
hut little artistic background, accepted it 
because of its siiprficialitv, ils prctti- 
nessj and its high finish, ITie more pw- 
erfu! pintings of Cezanne ha^ e none of 
these tjnalities. I’hc difference is tliat Ce¬ 
zanne's paintings arc loaded with pic¬ 
torial conscqiicncC:, vrhereas Bougue- 
rean's have nothing to say, ITicy are 
prelty enough, but the}’ arc artistically 
dumb. 



The primitive peoples of tropical Africa 
and the islands of llie South Seas de- 
velo|>cd an extensive art based on aes¬ 
thetic principles unlike those of the high 
civiliKalioiis nf 'rhc Western and liast- 
erii \^or1ds. '^rhis art should notp there¬ 
fore. be Considered com[saralively with 
those of the high civilizations^ but must 
be e\-jluated independently to be un- 
derslood and must be placed within its 
own ciillural setting. 

d here were evolved over countless 
centuries it) these two vast areas many 
sniallp mostly tribal soeietics on a non- 
scientific, noiMiiechaincai basis, tiach 
Iribal society wa$ unique in the specific 
character of its institutions, although 
these were often hasieally similar. A 
com|)5ict, sometimes complex organiza¬ 
tion knit eiosely together the major 
facets of life, religious^ social, political, 
and economic, but the degree of eom- 


plexity and the facets stressed varied 
from place to place, Aulhorih,, vested 
in an elder, cbich priest. Or selected 
council a role somctmics hereditarily 
determined, controlled the temporal 
and spiritual aspeets of life and main¬ 
tained the traditional institutions, eus- 
toms, and beliefs. 

Life w^s largely sustained by the 
farming of coiniiiiiiilh- gardens, supple¬ 
mented in many areas by fishing and 
hunting; while the domestication of 
food animals, usually the pig and 
chicken, was widespread. Ceremonies^ 
ritiiah and taboos w'ere enacted fre¬ 
quently to ensure food siiffieient to 
meet the demands of the population 
of A village or arc'a, a concern oftciv up¬ 
permost in the thoughts of these peo 
pie. Cause and effect were, as a rule, 
unrelated on a scientific or pragmatic 
level and v-arioiis practices were devised 
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to explain the cause of such happenings 
as death. Similarly, the unknov^ii forces 
of tlie physical and spiritual worlds were 
considered the concern of partieular 
deities of spirits to whom rituals were 
addressed for their control. 

I'ypical of primitive peoples were the 
creation of carved* painted* and fabri¬ 
cated art objects, such as masks and 
figrircs to be used in the religious and 
$ccular ceremonies relative to so many 
phases of liinnan activity. Tlic art forms, 
made bv higlih' trained professional 
artists, were of traditionally prescribed 
dcsignSp each with its owti meaning 
when used in the appropriate cercrnon' 
ials. To apprt'ciatC primitive art fully 
it h therefore necessary to kno\v why 
certain forms w-cre required for certain 
ceremonies. It is possible to evaluate 
this art^ as all art, for its aesthetic char¬ 
acter alone; but that is always only the 
empty’ shell, and to fill it in one must 
understand the motivation behind the 
forms and their content or meaning. 

Many areas of primitive Africa and 
the South Sea Islands were not knowm 
until the age of Empire building in the 
nineteenth ceutuiy. Initial contacts w ith 
both areas, howicvcr, began as early as 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and a greater knowledge was acquired 
during the era of exploration in the 
eighteenth century', when some \ alliable 
descriptions of objects and ceremonies 
were recoidcd, but few e.vatriples w^re 
brought back to substantiate these ac¬ 
counts. At the great World Fairs in the 
latter part of the nineteenth Century 
the "exotic' product?, peoples, and 'arti' 


facts' from the far reaches of Empire 
were romanticalTy exhibited in special 
pavilions. Frequeittly included in these 
exhibitions were art objects collected bv 
explorers, missionaries, traders, and gov¬ 
ernment oEeials, that often rcv'Cal a 
ksiowlcdge of the aesthetic qualities of 
this primitive art. These were later* tiv 
wurd the end of the nineteenth ceu' 
tiny , to serve as nuclei for the founding 
rtf great ethnographical museums. 

The current widespread interest in 
this art had its beginnings in 1904-5 
when young painters in Paris and 
hfunich ‘discovered* its acstlictie merits, 
f listoricallv, the 'discovert' could onlv 
have been made at a tinic when voung 
artists had rcnoiuiced the academic or 
G 1 assieahRenaissance scientific render- 
itig of reality* a dominant V\'cstern tra¬ 
dition that had become stifling to ar¬ 
tistic creativity*. Ttiey recognized in 
Primitive art, at first particnlarly in 
Negro African sculpture, a vigorous ex- 
pressi^'e statement based on a sensitive 
perception of natural forms that w'as 
not a copy of nut me. This form state- 
rnent* rendered in pnrclv treati\e sculp' 
tnral terms* did not depend upon an 
ideal or accurate mensuration of propor¬ 
tions and shapes but* ratlier* upon a 
rhythmical structural interpretation of 
the expressive* functional interrelation¬ 
ships of human shapes. At the time, the 
painters kne^v little or nothing of the 
content or meaning of this art, nor of 
the setting within which it developedj 
but they readily and enthusiastically ac¬ 
cepted it as a further substantiation of 
the aims and experiments of their own 
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pointing. African Negro sculpture 
therefore, a sustaining and conIribiiting 
factor in the development of modern 
art. 

I’Ijc art'producing cultures of Negro 
Africa evolved during inanv centuries in 
a belt extending across W'csl Africa 
south of the Saltara Desert, and across 
Gaitral Africa from the Atlat^tic Ocean 
Oil the ucst to the Great Lillies on the 
Casl^ and from the Egyptian Sudan in 
the north into Angola and the Kho- 
dcsias ill the south. It was the heart of 
'Darkest Africa/ an area vast in extent 
and almost entirely with hi the tropics. 
Here innumerable large and small Negro 
tribal groups established an economy 
based Oil the small-garden v-ariety of 
agriculture, supplemented by some fish' 
iiig and hunting. Altliongh their cul¬ 
tures were varied, mam elements ifterc 
shared in coninion; and it is essential to 
know these elements in order to under¬ 
stand the art witliin its cult mat context. 

The family, tlic basic and smallest 
unit of African life, served as the model 
for alt of the larger and more compre¬ 
hensive groupings. It ^^^as structured as 
a pyTamidj with the head of the family 
at the ape.x, hi$ wives and clhldrcn at 
a lowlier level, and the retainCTs or slaves 
seniiig os the base. As head of the fam¬ 
ily, a man in absolute control of 
the religious, social, and economic as^ 
p<x:H of family life. Revered ancestors 
and spirits or deities were worshiped 
^vithin the privacy of the groups and to 
eonsutninate these rites figures and 
other ritual eaiv iugs were often required 
from the sculptor. Social slabilihv the 
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maintenance of tFaditional customs, and 
economic balance were all in the hands 
of the head of a family. 

V'illagc, tribal, and inter'tribal organi¬ 
zations were comparable to those of the 
familyp with the bead-man, the chief, 
and the king res|K:etively functioning in 
the precise role of the head of a family^ 
A ccmsiderjble numlrcr of scuiptures 
were therefore required for ritual and 
social purposes by all of these larger 
groups. 

Ilie sculptor throughout a long ap¬ 
prenticeship WHS carefully iiistructed in 
the traditionally established funn pat¬ 
terns of his village ot group, foim.s he 
could not siihstautially iiiodifv' without 
incurring tlie iinniitigatcd criticism or 
even wrath uf the leader of his village 
or tribe. But this adherence to tradition 
did not impose an insuperable restric¬ 
tion on the artist; rather, it freed him 
from the iieccsstty to invent and made 
it passible for him, if a peieeptivc and 
sensitive artist, to give to the traditional 
fonns an expressive and structural inter¬ 
pretation that was truly creative. It is 
for this reason that in African Negro art, 
as ill all art, there are genuine master¬ 
pieces, and mediocre and poor works. 

Specific religious, philosophicah and 
social concepts served as the iuotivation 
for the greater part of this art. The belief 
that aiiccstons v^hen ritually appealed to 
would intercede in behalf of their de¬ 
scendants was imiversah and figures and 
masks were carved as residing places or 
as teinpomry abodes for the ancestor 
spirit so that it could be petitioned di¬ 
rectly, Ancestor sculptures were generic 
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not iiidividii^1i7-cc) rcprcjicntations; thus 
1:1 icy largely fimclrioncd symbolically: In 
liCJiiiC areas of NcgTO AfriCHp where a 
pnthcon of gods had control of all hu- 
mjin activities, figures or masks some¬ 
times denoted llie deities, since it was 
believed that when properly requested 
their spirits would enter the earrings 
and could thus Ise conveniently and 
satisfactorily evoked, llms, these sculp¬ 
tures. too, were largely sv-mliolic spirit 
coiitaincTs. althniigh in some instances 
iconographic details identified the god. 

Throughout the grc;iter part of Africa 
the secret society existed as an impor¬ 
tant and often doinhuint institiitiour 
J'hc secret society may be defined as a 
group of men and sometimes of women 
who banded together to perfonn pre¬ 
scribed ecrcnionies more or less in secret 
for the purpose of achieving a desired 
end. The society might liave religions, 
social, economic, or political signiR- 
cancc", but iii many areas it existed 
largely for the purpose of initiating adc^ 
lescent yoiith into the traditional lic- 
liefs and ciistonis of the tribe preparatorv 
to acceptance as adults within the group. 
Secret soeietj rites, it was believed, were 
celebrated imder the aegis of ancestor^ 
mythological or dcih spirits, and since 
their pTcsCnec w-as essential to the per¬ 
formance <jf tlic ceremonies, they were 
usually represented or symbolized by 
figures or masks. 'I'hcse societies w'cre 
therefore important patrons of the artist* 

Ill certain regions of Africa a funda¬ 
mental and basically religions concept 
postal a tc.s tfie acti\e presenee of an am¬ 
bient force or pow’er in all animate and 


inanimate obiects. It is substantially a 
life essence, and both actively and 
potentially dynamic. Tliis pfwvcr perme¬ 
ates all Ilia tier and may be construed as 
.serving as liaison between the siii>cr- 
natural or spirit and tbe natural worlds. 
Some of it can, bv formulas and pre¬ 
scribed and secret procedures, be local¬ 
ized in various objects, including carv¬ 
ings, and when certaiti rituals are per- 
formed ran be marshaled in the cause of 
maiikiiid. Sculptured figures and masks, 
i>oth sometimes called 'fetishes,* amu¬ 
lets, and cliarins, are tangible agencies 
through wdiicli this power or foice is 
maiiifestC'd and mauipulatC'd, ^V^lcn 
evoked properly, it is believed that the 
power in these sculptures w'ill cure the 
ill and proteet against both known and 
unknown dangers. To a large e.xtcnt 
this category' of beliefs embraces all of 
those looselv designated as magical. 

Ceremonial objects, needed in prac¬ 
tically all rituals^ w^ere usually given ar¬ 
tist ie treatment; while articles of evcTy^' 
da}' utility^ such as drinking enps and 
stools, were often cnrielied with deco¬ 
ra ti\'e carvings that served no other pur¬ 
pose. 

Sculpture is the principal art of Negro 
Africa, Whether figures, masks, cere- 
moninl or utilitarian objects, tbe sculp- 
tines were usually carved in w-oud^ oc¬ 
casionally in i^ory, or cast in bronze or 
brass, aud at times were decorated with 
paint, shelb, beads, or fibic. This sculp¬ 
ture, often small, sometimes sizxjblc, 
eoiwcycd ideas and a significance of 
forms and designs that were kirgcK' un¬ 
derstood by the people of a village or 
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trilDC as a wliok. The art therefore 
to a remarkable degree a familiar ad¬ 
junct to life. 

Wtiile a considerable number of styles 
can l>c charactcfi2ed in this art the 
basic forms arc in every instance de¬ 
rived from nature, whether human, as is 
usually the case, or animal beings. Each 
tribe and often each village bad by vir¬ 
tue of its cultural hCTitagc its owm shk^ 
although neighboring tribes may show 
In their art a shared tradition. On the 
basis of broad stvlistic similarities, it is 
possible to characterize live mafor divl- 
sions or areas of African art: the Sudan, 
the Guinea Coast, Nigeria, and the 
Cam croons, all in West Africa; and 
Central Africa to the south- 

The Sudan peoples, living between 
the Sahara and the tropical rain-forcst 
to the south, created a sculpt me marked 
by a formalisticH almost mBtthematical 
character* in which human and jinimal 
subjects were given an abstract and at 
times geometrical tntcrprctatioii (fig. 
408)* Emphasis is jUpon a Gothic-like 
v'crticality and hieratic expressiveness. 
Both liiiman figures and animal masks 
are used in Sudan religious rites asso¬ 
ciated with ancestor-protective or ani¬ 
mal-fertility exmeepts. Black is in many 
examples the only color found in this 
strongly sculptural art. 

The Guinea Coast, extending around 
the southern part of ^V^cst Africa, sup¬ 
ported numerous tribes and tribal 
groups. The art here is strongly inter¬ 
pretive of natural forms, but an clement 
of abstraction in certain shapes sug¬ 
gests influence from the Sudan. Tlie 



^qS, Figure, Dogon. Wtst Afrita crtiL) 
"fhe Urtivtratjf' Miisctim, Urtiv'crsity ot Penn¬ 
sylvania, Fhfla^lpliia, Wood, sj' high. 
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^09. FiEtfre^ Baoailc^ West Africa (i^lh eentr) 
Roj'aJ Scottish Mu$eum, Edinburgh. Wood^ 
high. 

Baoulc tribes of the lvor>' CcKiSt carved 
masks and figures with a balanced and 
controlled reality in the creative han¬ 
dling of human form, achieving a stjle 
characterized by the elegant and pre¬ 
cise rendering of surface planes and de- 
409). In this st)le component 
sculpturally defined and ar¬ 


ticulated; while identifying details, such 
as hairdresses and scarification marks, 
are emphasized to denote specific an¬ 
cestors or deities. Among the Ashanti 
peoples of the Gold Coast (Ghana), 
small cast bronze forms used for weigh¬ 
ing gold dust were modeled in an im¬ 
pressionistic manner, ihc subject matter 
often being of a purely genre origin. 

In Nigeria, particularly among the 
Yoriiba tribes^ forms, often modefately 


410. Figure, Yoniba, West Africa (19th cent) 
British London. Wood, 14?^* hi|h. 
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small hixt of monumental scale, are 
sculptured in a vigorous natunalistic 
style (fig. 410), stressing volume and 
roundness of shapes; and altliongh sul> 
jeci: matter and detail interpret life pro¬ 
totypes, they arc conveyed within the 
nonTcprescntationa! sculptural idiom 
traditional to the area. A heaviness of 
form, with a profusion of descriptive de¬ 
tail characteri^^cs the famotis Benin 
bronzes^ while the wood carvings of the 
Ibo and Ibibio tribes in southeastern 



41 j. ibo, i\hic3 (igtii cent.) 

iifuseufn uF Pncnitivt Artn Xliv York. 

17^ ' high. 



412. MmK Gaincroons. West Afriya ( 
cent.) LiiiJen Miiscmiip Stuttgart. Wood, 20" 
iiigli. 


Nigeria (fig. 411) evidence a consider¬ 
able vnrieh' of designs^ notable for their 
intense dramatic csprcssiveness. 

The art of the Cameroons combines 
the natural]Stic \igor of Yomba sculp 
tiire with the dramatic intcTisih' of that 
of southeast Nigeria (figs. 412, 41^)- 
FormSp composed of expinding vohinieSj 
are often rhythmically arranged around 
a ACrtical axis to describe a chincing or 
moving figure. On numerous examples 
the sculptor's tool marks remain to gi^e 
the surfaces a rough, textural finish and 
to contribute to the vitalih' in tlie reali¬ 
zation of form* 

Many strong and unique tribal stvles 
ctei eloped in llie extensive area of Cen¬ 
tral Africa; but certain elements may be 
singled out as distinctive of the scnlp 
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413, Cameroon^, West Africa (19 lit 

Cent) Unden Museum. SlutlgSrt. W«k1h c. 
22* htglL 


tiire of the entire region. With tlie ex¬ 
ception of the abstract brass and copper 
covered figures of the Bakota peoples in 
Cabun (fig. 4i4)f the conspicuous ex¬ 
pressive elements in this art arc derived 
from a bold sh'Ii7^tion of selective hu¬ 
man shapes and deseriptive details (fig. 
415). While this often appears in the 
rendering of the enlarged head and facial 
features, it is also frequently found in 
the posc^ proportions, and inter-relation¬ 
ships of body forms (fig, 416). In many 
of tliese styles^, figures and especially 
poly chromed masts arc given a dramatic 
and sometimes fantastic appearance 
(Plate XJiip facing p. 620), which, al¬ 
though it may permeate the work as a 
tt'hole^ is often concentrated in the head 
or in certain of the facial features. 


The varied traditional shic patterns 
in African sculpture were maintained 
by a strong conserv-atism common to all 
aspects of tribal culture. On the basis of 
our present knowledge, it is impossible 
to determine why in certain areas shapes 
wTire compressed to emphasize the ver- 
ticality of the human form, and wdiy in 
Other regions they were expanded to ex¬ 
press the bulk and volume of various 
shapes; or why in some styles an angu¬ 
larity of outline is stressed, and in others 



414. MElal^mcrcd Fi^tiK, Bakota, Gabao, 
Central Africa [ i^tli cenL) e. bigh. 
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a fluidity of curving lines and surfaces. 
The so-called ‘distortions' in African art 
are eslablishtd by local traditionpl style 
ixitteriis; but to view them as distortions 
is to deny tliC funclaincntal Negro con- 
cept of art: for the African sculptor the 
projHirtioning and sliaping of figures and 
masks do not follow inalliematieally or 



4 ^ 5 ' Fang, C^bun, Central Afn'ca 

(i^lh cent) Musctim of Primitive An, New 
York. W ood, 5-" 



Figure, \V«tcrii Congo, Central Africa 
(igtJi cent,) The Broottvti Museum^ Wood, 
10 ^ 4 '“ higb. 


visually mensiiratcd calculations; rather^ 
they evolved from the intention to ere- 
ate sculptural forms e.^rcssi^e of the 
active force or grow th of natural forms. 
The functional character of the human 
body is in almost everj' style stressed* 
such as the short, heavy legs as supports^ 
and the enlarged head as the major 
center of expression. Selective details^ as 
scarification marks and hairdresses^ are 
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ciuplia&ii^c^ as identifying village or 
hibyl chanicleri^tics. Since llie artist 
worked without Uaicfit of any mndel ot 
example l>cfore him, Negro sculpture 
may be typified as a conccplual aiitl 
creative syntliesis of life fomis. 

Tlic primitive peoples of the Smith 
Pacific inhabit some thirt> ihonsand 
islands and the sub-continciit of Am- 
tralia. With in this enormous area an 
almost limitless s'sricty of art toms de¬ 
veloped as a concomitant part of ihc 
many ama?:ingly varied and rich cul¬ 
tures. By comparison, the art and Cul¬ 
tures of Africa are relatively homogene¬ 
ous, and those ol ihe South Ppeifie 
islands grcally diversified. 

The vast Oceanic world may be di' 
vided into five large areas; from west to 
cast, Indonesia, Melanesia, and Poh- 
ncsb, with Australia south and Micro¬ 
nesia north of Melanesia. AIthough 
these lie with few^ C-veeptions within the 
tropics, life in them diflfers considerably, 
depending upon the natural resources 
at hand. The people themselves repre^ 
sent three of the major groups of man: 
Caucasoid or white, Negroid or bket, 
and Mongoloid or yellow. In many 
areas these groups have to some extent 
intermingled; but Micronesia and Indo¬ 
nesia are largely Mongoloid; Melanesia, 
Negroid; Australia, a specialized dark- 
skinned CancaHiid people; and Poly- 
nesia+ a subslantially Caucasoid stock 
with various admixtmes. Tlic region i$ 
therefore ethnically heterogeneous. 

It is not possible to single out, as it 
was in Africa, the etminion cultural ele¬ 


ments contributorv' to the motivation, 
eliaraetcr, and content of the art* But a 
few elements are Irasic to the area as a 
whole. Life is largely sustained by agri' 
culture and fishing; east of Indonesia 
nrclal ^v-as unknown l^cforc European 
contact, and both tools and weajx>ns 
were made of a variety of stone, shell, 
and fish or rats' teetli. In most of the 
islands art occupied as important a place 
in the lives of the people as it did 
among the Negroes of Africa, Although 
preponderantly sculpture, tt also in¬ 
cluded architecture, painting, atid many 
of the so-called minor arts and crafts. 

The Oeeaiiie arti$L a trained crafts- 
inau esteemed for his skill, utilized a 
wide variety of matCTials. At times he 
combined these materials in various 
wav's, to represent as preferred subject 
matter the human figure or aspects of 
it, sncli as the head or face. W'hile all 
forms vv-ere rendered independently of a 
visual model, few western Pacific sculps 
tores are expressive of physically experi¬ 
enced rc-ility^; instead, they usually de¬ 
note the appearance, idea, or symbol of 
an unseen supernatural spirit. Thc^- are 
therefore superehargc<l with an emo¬ 
tional content. Aninial forms, including 
bird.Sp fish, eroeudilcs, snakes, and the 
pig, provided the artist with additional 
subjects, while floral motives were used 
largely in Indonesia. Geometric designs 
appear frequently as an enrichment of 
surfaces or with syniliolic meaning. 

I’lie peopling ui this vast island world 
and the establishing of its ciiltur,il roots 
were the consequence of weaves of migra- 
lions from west to east extending over 
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tliousands tif 'rhifi is evident from 
the sirnilarih' of pliysiciil types and 
many cultural elements \\i\h those of 
the [ndoiiesia islands of Southeast Asia, 
where the five basic types of design, 
fundameiital to all Oceanic art stales, 
alnmst certainly had their origin. 

Sculptured, jxiintcd, and fabricated 
forms from Melanesia and Polynesia 
best represent the art of the South Pa- 
cifie ixropksr In both areas the fi^e basic 
types of de^sign are interpreted in a 
riety of ways to convey subject matter 
in conformity with the style traditional 
to a village or tribe, llicse design types 
arc; a tlircC'dimcnsinnal seulptural state¬ 
ment stressing planes and voluines; a 
polychrome painting of surfaces or de¬ 
tails to represent ideas and relationships 
other than those of the carved forms; 
a compositional arrangement of several 
figures oriented cither vertically or liori- 
zontally; a two'dimensionill inelscd or 
low-relief caning or painting on a flat 
surface; and an aerial design with forms^ 
often pierced, having an existence and 
sometimes movenicnt in light and spec. 
Although these designs are the common 
denominators of Oceanic art, they are 
vcry^ diverse in appearance, since they 
are alwav's rendered w’ithin the sHlc 
traditional to a particular region, 
t he Melanesian ('blacF) islands, so 
named because of their Negroid in habi¬ 
tants, extend for almost tliree thousand 
miles into the southwestern Pacific. I'he 
area contains botli large and small 
islands^ including New' Guinea, over 
thirteen hundred miles lung. New' Brit¬ 
ain^ New Ireland, and the Solomon and 
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New’ Hebrides group. Melanesian art 
stales arc as v^aried as its islands and 
cultures are lunnerous. Cultural diver¬ 
sity resulted from the isolation of the 
groups who originally migrated into 
these islands, an isolation sonictinies 
imposed by physical barrieTs. Such as 
expanses of open sea or lofh- mountain 
ranges, and sometimes self-imposed for 
protective reasons, biicli elements as 
inter tribal or iiitcr^island wTirfate, liead- 
b 1111 ting, cannil>alism, and language dib 
ferenecs tended to isolate furlber one 
area or ewen one village from another. 

In Melanesia active volcanoes, fre¬ 
quent huriicanes, and tidal waves gi^c 
the islands a quality of violence that is 
often reflected in their cultures, and 
thus in their art. Religious beliefs in 
many islands center in supernatural 
spirits, frequently of fearsome characterp 
in mythological beingSp the power of aii- 
ecstorSp and in magical practices. Char¬ 
acteristically^ spectacular dramatic cere- 
monies, lasting for day's or months or 
even yearSp arc enacted as pit of the 
eomniunal religious and social life. In 
some areas secret societies build large 
men's clubhouses within which sacred 
objects PTC seen and rites performed only 
by members. Throngbout Melanesia an 
abundance of art is required for use in 
almost all religious and secular cere¬ 
monies. 

Of the many varied art stvles de^^l- 
D|3od on the island of New Guinea that 
of the Sepit River area^ in the north- 
central part, is one of the most astound¬ 
ing in the entire primitive w^orld. Al¬ 
though the polyclirome tradition domi- 
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^17. Mfidt. Scpik Rirer, Ntfw' CuiiTca (igth- 
=oili cent,) Ameddn Museum of N4ltu^J! 
llistmv Ncft' Tort, Wocid, zz^ hagb. 


nates, all of ihc basic design types are 
rcpTCsentcd in this art. The strongest of 
the many motis'ations were derived from 
the socio-re!igious ccrctnonies and those 
of the men's societies, with snpematunih 
Icgendan'^ and ancestor spirits providing 
the subject matter. Large ej^es, accentu¬ 
ated by concentric circles, sene as focal 


expressive dements of masks and fig¬ 
ures, producing an intense, startling, 
and emotionally charged effect [fig. 
417). Fantastic creative shapes and pro¬ 
portions arc freely employed, while 
elaborate svinlwlic and decorative de- 

i« 

signs are often painted on canxd fig¬ 
ures, masks, drums, sacred flutes, and 
iTiLinv other ceremonial objects as cir¬ 
cular patches or sinuous cnrvilincaf sur¬ 
face patterns. \Vhether simple or com¬ 
plex, tlic rhythmic interplay or the op 
position of cuned surfaces and flowing 
lines in Sepik River art excites the eye 
and stimulates the imagination, an ef¬ 
fect furthered by the use of light and 
ci-ancsccnt colors^ or stolid and heavy 
ons. 

Jii many parts of the primitive world 
a purchmcnHikc cloth was made by 
soaking and pounding the thin inner 
bark of certain trees, llie Polynesian 
word for this fabric cloth is tapa. In 
Melanesia bark-cloth w"as used as cloth' 
iiig and in New Britain and clsewheTe 
as a covering for palm wood frames m 
the fabiicatioii of masks^ Vividly painted 
green, red, yellow', black, and vvhit^ 
New Britain masks (fig. 418) represent 
supernatural spirits of the jungle and 
were often vvom in brutal initiation 
ceremonies. They’ are generally based on 
conicah columnar, or circular geometric 
shapes on the surface of which arc 
painted fantastic, quasi-human facial 
features in bold two-dimensional de¬ 
signs of concentric circles and curving 
lines. 

The particular character of New Ire¬ 
land art derives from a combination of 


Plate IX 



Bella Cooia, Afdsft fcaily 19th Mnt) Staltns Etnognifiske 
Museum, Stockholm. 1' 9*' s r 7^^“- 



f'arac^s Necropolis, Pern, Tixtilp (before a.d. 1000 ji Nect-band of a poncho 
shirt, woolen embroider)- on a cotton base. Uma Musetim. 7" wide. 

PholOp courtesy 0/ Junius Bird. 
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Claude Monel (1840-1926) 
Mclropolilan Mliscutti, New York. 




Maurice dc V^mtnek (iS76“ ) Lei Mdsons d Chetoa. 

Sidney Jantj Gallery', Nev^' York. 
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41S, Nc“w Britam (i9lh cenL) The 419- Sup&po$ed Fibres, New Trckind (19111 

Deliver Art PiiniwtKMi frame, pilii cent.) Prii^te Colicctiflii, YqiIc. Wom^ 

covering, 41'" high. 66^ high. 
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Figure^ Solotnoii 

(i^tJi ■relit ) Muscmth fur Voltcrkiindc, Ham¬ 
burg. sl’kell inlay, bigb. 


poly chromed forms with pierced serial 
forms (fig. 4^9)- A variety of nriasks^ 
single figures^ columnar cannings of sip 
perposed forms, and other objects were 
made anew for use in lengthy mortuary 
ceremonies performed periodically to 
honor the recent dead and llie mytho¬ 
logical and legendary^ ancestors. It is a 
complex and spectacular art consbtmg 
of fantastic human and animal fonns 
ctimposed to produce an intense, fierce 
appearance. A unique feature of the 


style is the visual dissolution of sculp¬ 
tured forms achieved by paiuting their 
surfaces in small repeat linear designs 
in redp white, and black. 

The strong purely sculptural style 
evolved in the Solomon Islands is best 
represented by modest-size but large- 
scale casings mounted just above the 
water-line on the prow^ of head hunting 
canoes (fig. 41:0). Flcavy volumes de¬ 
scribed by contrasting rounded and flat¬ 
tened surfaces dramatically combine 
with large and intense facial featureSp 
prticulariy the eyes and mouth. Also 
chamclCTislic of Solomon Islands art 
is the use of a fine and delicate mother- 
of-pearl shell inlay to define such details 
as the eyes, eyebrows, and the lines of 
the jaws. The iridescent shell designs 
stress the bold monochrome black sur¬ 
face planes of these aggressive heads 
representative of powerful protective 
spirits essential to success on such highly 
dangerous excursions as head-hunting. 

Ancestor figures and masks, and vari^ 
ous ceremonial objCctSp richly poly- 
chromed in brilliant eartli pigments, arc 
typical of sculpture in the INTevv Het 
rides Islands (Plate xm, facing p. 620). 
They arc used to represent the alert 
and dyTiamic guardianship of the an¬ 
cestors in the numerous religious and 
secular graded societies so dominant in 
New Hebrides life. This ™s achieved 
symbolically in tlic sculptures by huge, 
long oval heads and enormous circular 
cyxs, both intensiGed by vivid colors. In 
many respects. New Hebrid<^ art is the 
climax of the spectacular so prominent 
in the art of Melanesia. 



MELANESIA - POLVXESU 


To ihe east of Melanesia flic less 
numcfoiis Polynesian islands are spaced 
over an immense area of the central and 
south Pacific. It is believed that the in¬ 
habitants of these islands migrated from 
the west into the central Pacific, pos 
sibly al^ut the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Later, perhaps in the lOtli and 
i4th-i5lli centurieSp the more remote 
islands of llawahp MarquesaSp New 
Zealand, and Elaslcr Island were colo- 
iiii^ed. I’hc Polj'ncsian groups are linguis- 
ticallj' and cnltiirally related to one 
anotlier and to Sontheast Asia. Since 
they arc therefore a fairly iLoniogeneons 
people, it is possible to charactcriTC the 
basic beliefs and practices they shared 
in common. After the period of coloni- 
sratioiL hovveverp cultural variations, par 
ticnlarly in the art shies, developed 
among the widely separated group. 

Polynesian art^ too, consists largely of 
sculpture in wood, while in some areas 
stone, bnnCj and whale ivor\' were used. 
BarLcloth or tapa w'as a major art, often 
richly decorated with stamped or frcC' 
hand painted geometric designs in vari¬ 
ous colors. On some islands a eVyak, 
cape, or helmet was decorated with 
feathers attached to a net or basketry 
background. With the csccption of its 
use on tapa, color ms a minor element 
in this area. 

Form in Pohticsian sculpture was 
clearly deriT.ed from phvsicallv esperi- 
enced natiirat form, and the motivations 
back of it stemmed from the importance 
of rank and ancestry, often traced back 
through long remeinbcrcd gcnc'alogics 
to legendary times* the legeiidar\' an- 
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cestoT being worshipd and revered as 
a 'deity," E\cn the esteemed gods of 
various crafts were usually deified early 
craftsmen. Society was stratified accord¬ 
ing to seniorih of birth, the highest 
rank claimed by those ulio could trace 
descent back through a line of firstborn 
to an early ancestor. Such a svstem of 
rank had therefore religions biinction. 



4=1. Fh-whisk HmjdlCn Tahiti (njih 
Roval Scottish Edinburgh. 

7!^" Iiigb. 
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422, ]\ 3 \vm\ (bit tKlh-rarly i^tli 

cent.) Ba^liop Honolulu. 4^^* liigli. 


ynd the donihiaiil: and all-important 
feature of life may be considered a 
tightly Jiigroi^'ii ancestor v\'Ots1iip. 

Fundamental to an imdcnitanding of 
ihc Culture aaid art of Pohuesia were 
die concepts of iiiana and its corolbrv 
taboo. These were as culturally pena- 
sive 35 ancestor worship with which 
they were clo.sely associated and sup 
ported. Mana u-as the thought that a 
portion of an ambient imiAcrsal pmver 
\ras contained in tuning degrees in all 
animate and inanimate objects. A per¬ 
son of high birth, for example, had be¬ 
cause of his rank 3 great deal of potent 


mana; while the presence and potency 
of it w^s fciealcd by the skill and sue- 
cess of a man, weapon, or toot Since 
persons and objects of great mana were 
dangcroas to those with less, taboos 
were established to protect against con¬ 
tact; and to break a taboo was fatal, as 
persons with great man a could lose a 
bit by meeting those with less. 

Specialization was as marked a fcti- 
ture of Polyiicsian ciiUnrc as was rank. 
All acti\ities were under the control of 
specialists instructed in the appropriate 
kiifjv^'lcdgc and skills through long ap 
prenticeship, such as all artists, canoe 
makeis, tattooers, priests, and so fottln 
Persons of rank in I'aliiti used fiv- 
w'hisks as functional and prestige ob¬ 
jects. File handles of these fly-whisks arc 
often car^'ed with tJie highh con^en- 
tionabiied human figure hpe found in 
central Polynesian art (fig. 421). The 
Small seated figures are rendered in a 
few sharply separated geometric forms^ 
the body parts sharp and stock}-, and 
the heads long .spherical triangles with 
protruding bug-like' eyes. No color sup 
piements the sculptural statement of 
alertness and tension. 

In Elaw'aii a strong sculpture style 
appears in both the very^ large and small 
caned wooden figures depicting the 
great public gods, who controlled such 
activities as u-ar and agricuUnre, and 
the innumerable small honseliold deities 
4 ^-)' Hawaiian sculplme expresses 
bulk, volume, a session, and defiance. 
Tlic aclively posed hea^y forms arc com¬ 
pletely set ill space, a quality furthered 
by the contained and negative spaces 
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^2:3. Rtficf, Hou^ Pefnt^^ Nt^v Zt'ttlaiid (i8j;-4i) DociiLiiIf^n Muscuin, Wetlmttorix 

New Zealand. Wood, 6^6" high. 


between tlic seprote parts of the forms. 
Shaq3 angles and planes contrast with 
flovi'ing cimed stirfaccs and outlines to 
create a tension of pose and an organic 
nnity of form; while tlie enlarged heads 
and the aggressive expression of facial 
features arc correlated with the almost 
universal Polynesian concept of \igor 
and defiance as narcissistic qualirics of 
both their ancestors and deities. No 
color appears in Hau-aiian sculpture^ 


that was reserved for the bright red, yeh 
low^ and black feather-work and the dec¬ 
oration of the \^fy fine tapa produced 
on these islands. 

Tlie Pobiiesian tribes of New Zea¬ 
land arc knON^Ti as the Maori. Their art 
is elabiiratc and complex, the priniari' 
forces behind it being closely related to 
the viar-likc proclivities of the people 
and to the importance of rank and an- 
cesfn'. Sculptural decorations in tlic 
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round and in relief for special houses 
and canoes and on weapons symboliasc 
Icgcndarj' and recent ancestors. Figures 
ate large headed^ licavily proportioned, 
and with an aggressh-c, almost menacing 
expression, the tongue often protruding 
from a snarling figure-eight mouth {fig. 
425). In the majority of Maori sculp 
tiircs^ the forms arc usually given a rich 
oxcr^all surface design, most frequently 



4::4. Sfpnc Figure, ^fa^quesa$ (early igth 
txnL) llie Univerwh' Miucum, Univerntj' of 
Pennsdvaiiia, PtkiladLlphiia. S” 



425, Atic^stoT Figure, Easter Island 

(late iSih-c$Tly j^tli eqnf.) c. iG' high. 

composed of geometrie curvilinear ele¬ 
ments and painted a monochrome red 
or blade. It is a technically accomplished 
art and is lavish in the intricacy^ of its 
design elements. 

On the Marquesas Islands the human 
figure intcTprctcd in hcaw, corn- 
pet, fnlh^'olumed forms carv'ed in vol¬ 
canic stone or wood and ranging from a 
few inches to 10 feet high. Whether 
large or small, the figures are massive 
in scale, with large heads set on a verj^ 
short neck to overhang tlic body below. 
Facial features, delineated in very low 
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relief, consist of large oval or r<nnHl 
eyes, ^vide nostrilsr and a ^idc iiairow 
OA'sl month (fig. 4^4). Sculptured luu 
man figures \%'cr€ used as s>TTibo1s in an¬ 
cestor rites, as implements in the prac¬ 
tice of soreCTi', and as dectjrations— 
when the body sl^apcii are covered with 
wide parallel grooves anjngcd vertically, 
diagonally, or liorizontallv- Although 
Martjncsan art has a static, convention¬ 
al is^cd quality, a significant tcusioii is 
conveyed through the interaction of 
tightly compressed large and various 
shaped forms. 

Easter Island art also included forms 
sculptured in ^lolcanic stone and wood. 
1Tic stone cartings represent large half- 
figures and brooding heads, some of 
them 20 feet high, apparently made to 
commcniarptc an ancestor, the fonns 
defined by a few simple shapes and 
planes arranged to emphasise depth, 
Hie smaller wood can ings depict emaci- 
a ted and skcletalized male and female 
figures (fig. 425), and grotesque coim 
binations of huinau^ bird, and lis^atd 
forms. A careful and precise tochnique 
is eniploicd to give descriptive detail 
and Smooth and polished surfaces to 
these ancestor and fantastic hybrid fig¬ 


ures, while a further descriptive note is 
often added by inla}'ing the eyes with 
ol^sidiaii set in a ring of fish bone. 

Oc'canit and African art consisted pre¬ 
dominantly of wood sculpture, altliougli 
in Oceania painting and impressive 
decorated architexture were produced. 
In Polynesia and in xAfrEca sculpture 
was usually gi\cn a monochrome color¬ 
ation and depended largely for its aes¬ 
thetic effects upon the intci-rclation- 
ships of plastic forms and details; but in 
Melanesia prescribed color and an array 
of Ti'arious materials, such as shells, 
feathers, seeds, and grasses, had to be 
added to the carving to aeliicve full con¬ 
tent-meaning and artistic espre'ssion. 

To be more fully appreciated, this art 
must not only be understood wathin its 
cult unit context, but must ali^o be \ isn- 
ali/.cd in bright tropical stmshine or in 
the fliebering firelight at noetiirnal cere¬ 
monies, when changing patterns of 
strong light and deep shadows gave it 
an aliicness and a further dramatic in- 
ten si h': Although the aesthetic impact 
of primitive art is direct and immediate, 
it must be seen again and again for a 
comprehension of its slatiire as one of 
the significant arts of mam 
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Thk Growth of American Art 


If Anicritan art thmiigli llii: Ktdcrjil 
jxrriod tt-as provincial English art, its 
siibscqiiciit growth also has often been 
influcaced by European cixiliTahon, 
Each major movement on the other 
^ide of the Atlantic has Found its echo 
on this sidc^ though the source is no 
longer predominantly Etiglish. 1 loweverp 
the insipiration is not al\^iu‘s forcigiL 
At times, a local sj)irit wells up to hide 
the imported factors, 'lliesc local de¬ 
velopments cat! he called American in 
the Fullest seniic of the \vofd+ but it 
does not follow that the derivative art 
is un-American- llic art tjf our civiliza¬ 
tion has Ijccn neither more nor Ic^s in- 
digenons than our enltnrc as a whokr 
Neoclassicism, and especially the 
Greek ^c^■ivaL took firm mot in this 
country. The latter nioxemcnt, extend¬ 
ing in America from 1815 to 1830, aC' 
coiiipaiiied onr sympath}' for the Greek 


Tcvnlt agaisist I’urkey, a scivtiineiit also 
felt by liberal thinkers of Western Eu¬ 
rope, but the keener in this country' be¬ 
cause the United htates a young re¬ 
public and to some degree considerCil 
the iincient Creek republics as its pro¬ 
totypes. One can trace the settlement 
of the country from i8oo to 1850 by the 
classical place names. Athens, Ithaca^ 
Spartap Ypsilanti, and hundreds of other 
frontier or near frontier temms thus sig- 
iiificd their admiration for the Greeks, 
llic contrast between siicli settlements 
and Periclean Athens might be star¬ 
tling, but svho could tell how these rude 
villages might grow? Classical allusions 
and quotations stud the political ora¬ 
tions of the time, and the almost exchi- 
sively classical currieula of the colleges 
point in the same direction. Both in date 
and in spirtt, the development links 
with the rise and power of Jacksonian 
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416. Thomas U. WaltCT (iSo^-aS) AnMusw, Psir (iSj6). 


democracy. 71 le older shies of architec¬ 
ture and painting of English origin were 
tinged aristocracy; the Creel; 
believed to be democratic in back¬ 
ground. 

Andalusia (fig. 426)^ on the banks of 
the Dela\\'uire in Bucks Coniitv, Penn- 
sylraniaT was the estate of Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle. the first American to travel in 
Greece. Under his instnictioiis^ Thomas 
U. Waller^ later to become famous for 
his completion of the United States 
Capitol in Washington^ in i 3^6 dressed 
One wing projecting toward the river in 
a Greek Doric portico^ with a full en¬ 
tablature and pediment, derived in 
proportions from the Parthenon. Tall 
Windows testih^ to the increased story^ 
heights, Tlic walls become simple planes 
witli plaster or smooth boarding; such 
un-Greek devices as shingles or clap 
boards are avoided in the purest exam¬ 
ples. The portico is designed for effect. 
Some sacrifice most be made to force the 


requirements of a house into the form 
of a Greek temple. The very perfection 
of that form for its original purpose im¬ 
plies its im pel fee tion for other purposes . 
The window's, especially those on the 
second floor, lose much of their effec¬ 
tiveness when thus hidden under the 
portico, Tlnough the inRiience of car¬ 
penters' handbooks, detail w^s simpli¬ 
fied. Greek architecture had been 
adapted to stone; its members were* 
therefore, bold. In order to translate 
these forms into wood^ the exquisite 
Federal detail yielded to simplification. 
During the early part of the Greek re¬ 
vival, craftsmanship remained at a high 
level. Nevertheless, ihe demands for 
siniplicit}' made upon the woodworkets, 
and the pressure upon them lo give to 
their w^ork not the forms appropriate to 
wood, but those suited to stone, helped 
to under mine the native traditions in the 
former material. 

But e\en If these charges are just;. 
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mild I limy be said in pTiiisc of tlic Grede 
revival. Creal: mansions like Andalusia 
uiidonbtcdly do wbat they set out to do; 
they arc iniposingp even magnificent 
in the It way. We sing of out ‘templed 
hills,^ and the phrase is no empty figure 
of speechp as witness the Let Mansion 
in Arlingtan, across the river frojii 
^V^ashington. AndaUisia is stately vvitli 
lawns that slope dowiii to the river bank; 
I he Lee Mansion crowns tlie hill it h 
built on. Nor do most of these bouses 
slavishly follow the temple form. Both 
these examples have wings that break 
the usual lines of the temple. These ex¬ 
tensions are not cinphasizcd from the 
front; they may e\en be Concealed, but 
they' add to the commodity and ficsi- 
bility of the house. 

^tiW inoic importantp the bulk of tlic 
work ill this period is less archaeolog¬ 
ical than these famous houses. The best 
architects and the builders thronghont 
the country' adapted the style to local 
conditions and probleniSp except when 
forecd to do otherwise by the client. 
They retained its siniplieity, its repose^ 
its dignity^ but they- so far rrrodified its 
vocabulary^ as to make it American 
Greek. In time, this simplified veision 
came ^cry close indeed to becoming a 
vernacular. A Phidias or an [ctiniis 
might no longer rccogniite it; it might 
be naive^ even prcn incialp but theiiC man¬ 
ifestations of the Creek manner, .still ex* 
taut in every' \'illagc from Maine to Flor¬ 
ida and west to the Mississippi, have a 
Iscttcr claim to being American than 
much that we have built since that lime. 
Ccncmlly speakings the Ics^s elaborate it 


attempts to be. the more indigentms the 
style becomes. 

riie same can l 5 c said of sculpture. 
Ships' figureheads and local crafts arc 
purely nati\c, but fornial ^ulplors imi¬ 
tated tlicir European colleagues and 
went to Ita]y% where the techniques of 
sculpture still lived, Horatio Grcenoiigh 
(1805-51) of Boston w^as commissioned 
to create a monumental statue of Wash- 
itigton, intended to he displayed under 
the dome of the Qipitol. When the 
statue arrived in ’W^ashingtonj. it proved 
to Ijc loo large to pass through the Cap¬ 
itol dtiors; they had to be enlarged to 
admit the figure, I'hen it became clear 
that its vveight endangered the floor^ and 
it vras moved outside the building, where 
it sat for many years facing the cast 
front of the Capitol. Fin ally, in 190S, it 
was transferred to tlic Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution to protect it from further 
wx-athcfjiig. So large a figure needs room 
around it. In its present cramped quan 
terSp it hsoks a$ ont of scale as a giant 
in a baby ctirriagc. The statue (fig. 427) 
is pompous to the |roint of ab^iiTdity. 
The idea of Washington* that Virginia 
gentleman, tricked out as an Olympian 
Xens seems incongruous to the presenF 
day generation* and did to some men 
e'\cn in Cicenongh's time. ITic trite 
gesture aceord^i vvith the fulsome ora¬ 
tions of the lime. Nc%crtlicless. it is 
only fair to remember that t!ie dry ex¬ 
ecution and the dull ovcr-gcjicralization 
of the fomi arc defects of the day and 
□TO not peculiar to Grccnough. IJc h no 
rival of Canova* but be is no worse than 
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ton (iS^z-42) Sinjtbsoiitaii InstilHtian. X^'ash- 
mgtciTi. ii'^" higli, 


niosl: sculptors of European Ncoclassi- 
cisTTi. 

Nor was the a epidemic ad mi ration for 
the figure witliout its exponent among 
American sculptors* IJiram Powers won 
notoriety hy his statue of the Greek 
Slave. It says much about America in 
the lEjo^s that before the statue w'as 
exhibitedp a committee of clergymen in 
Cincinnati visited it to pass on its pos^ 
sible effect on public morals, (Purity 
Leagues and \Vaich and ^Vard Socie¬ 
ties arc not twentieth-century imentions 
in America.) The gentlemen concluded 
that since her hands w^ere chaanedp her 
imdrapcd condition was beyond her con¬ 
trol, and she would not endanger pub¬ 
lic virtue* In another casc^ men and 
vvoinen were adiuittcd separately to an 
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exhibition of casts of Greek sculpture, 
as to a Sdta Pornogrdphiva. The Greek 
Slave is a better than average version of 
the figure sculpture of its gciiciation, 
graceful in pose and slick in surface, but 
lifeless. It o\vc% its fame more to its sub¬ 
ject than to its quality. 

During this period, painting concen¬ 
trated on portraits by late followers of 
the sclioni of Benfamin West. Tlicsc 
continued to respect tlie Federal tra¬ 
ditions, which faded away as the influ¬ 
ence of tlic culti^-atcd class waned. Lit- 
tic true Ncoclassic painting w-as done, 
save perhaps for the heavy pomposities 
of ^\'aslli^gton Allston. ITiis worthy 
geiitlcman had unbounded enthusiasm 
for Michelangelo^ whence came the 
grandiose scale of his canvases and the 
bulk of lus characters; but most of his 
jiaintings were as drab in color and as 
dull in e.veciition as the mediocre work 
of David s follow^crs in France. 

The foiindaliioii of the National Acad¬ 
emy' of the Arts of Design in 1826* with 
the first important allempt to WTitc the 
annals of American art, namely the 
History of the Rise and Progress 0/ the 
Arts of Design in the United States, bv 
William Dunlap* published in 18^4, and 
countless articles in magazines testily- 
to the enthusiasm for the arts in easlcrn 
centers. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
country’, thanks to the influence of the 
frontier, was hostile to painting. Art 
was a useless occupation in a frontier 
conrnumity% and therefore pressure de¬ 
veloped during the expansion of the 
couutiy^ to divert men from it to prac¬ 
tical activities, such as mechanical in- 
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vciiUon. l^obcfl Fiillon is kncjvvn to 
every sdiool child in Aiiiciica, however 
wrongly, as ihc inventor of tlie steam¬ 
boat; Kainiicl l'\ B. Mur^ic a.s the in¬ 
ventor of the telegraph: bn I lew realize 
that both men had been saccessfnl 
painters before tlieir energy' vi'as di¬ 
verted to channels eon genial to the 
tastes^ and pefhains to the iicexls, of their 
day. 

At least hy the 'forties, the universality 
of the Greek revival was challcaiged hv 
the Cotliie revival, wliieh had left some 
examples even of its earlier phase in 
America. Bnlfinch, in the Federal Street 
Church in Boston in iSorj, tried his 
hand at Gothic witli results marked bv 
as euinplete a misiinderstanding of the 
style as the faddish stage of the move- 
niciit in Fngland. 'I'lie real change in 
spirit to the mature Gtithic TCvivaU \^■^tll 
its archacfjlogj and its revival of a 
liturgical style, occurs in the Kpiseopal 
churches of Richard Upjohn. Trinity 
Church. New York, 18^9-46 (fig, 
marks the turning point, lliongh not 
copied from any known building, it is 
sympatlietic to the spirit of an Fug]is! 1 
parish eliureh. Its deep ehanccl, the first 
in America, proves the iiifJncnce in the 
Episeopl ChuTch of the Oxford Movc-^ 
nicut, which conipellc'd a form closer 
to the medieval and l^cllcr adapted to 
the ritual of the high-chureh party. 
Richard Upjolin. English-boni and Eng¬ 
lish-trained. knew ivcll the architectural 
character approprutc to an Episcopal 
church. The nave and aisles^ the picTS 
and Gothic arclics^ the traceried win- 
do w^^ the tower and .soaring spire are 


all admirable. M otily one point does 
the ehnreh contradict the spirit of its 
shlci the vaulted roof is not built in 
the stone its forms postulate. Evidence 
e.vists. hosvcver, to show' that the arehi- 
tect would have preferred a stmetiiral 
wooden trussed roof; this was suppLinlcd 
by the sham vaults Ijccause of pressure 
from tlic building committee. Elsewhere 
the church respects its matcriah 
Not many other buildings of the 
Gothic revival in America reach the 
point of moiumiciitalitv achieved in 
'I'fhiity CIuitcIl Maiiv of Richard Up- 
joli]]'s (}thcr cliurclies rcxeal less of 
areliacologj.' but more sympathv with 
the demands of coustrucHmi in cither 
wood or stone; these arc usual I v paridi 
chuTches, smaller and simpler than Trin- 
Jl>- 'riie PcTpendicukr style of IVinitj' 
Church, like the same stvlc in the 
Ilouscs of Parliaineiit, w^as abandoned 
as improjxT after the coinplctiou of 
I rinity: iiistcadH. the Early Ettglish or 
the Decorated styles served as in.spira¬ 
tion. As in the Greek revi^■al, the coun¬ 
try builder simplified the Gothic so far 
as to approach tA vernacular. Even Rich¬ 
ard Upfohii s design for a coimtrv church 
in wTiod bears only a remote resenn 
blance to his larger work, fhfnigh in fact 
its st^aightfon^ard carpentrj and ad 
hercnce bj the needs of a church hav'C 
a Gothic directness, fits design for a 
w'oodeii Gothic eliureh. published in 
1852, ean be recognized with local mod- 
[fications in hundreds of towms scat- 
tcred through every' state admitted to 
the Union before 1S7D, 

On the w'hole^ houses and other ty'pc? 
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4^8. Richard Upfoha (1802-78) Tnnity C/imitIi, Nw Yorl; (1859—46) x ^64' fiigli. 
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of buildings are less □ (Tected by Hic 
Gothic reviA-al than chtircbcs, prdy be¬ 
cause Ibe pfo to types arc lc5S well known, 
and pardy liecause the leader o£ the 
new $hlCp Richard Upfobn, identified 
it with the new movement in the Epis¬ 
copal Church and refused to profane it 
by turning it to secular use. Nc^crlhe- 
lesSp the Gothic Villa, of which AlexiiU' 
der J, Da\ is designed niatiy notaldc cx- 
amplesp is an application of pseudo 
Gothic detail to plans of great complcs- 
itVr The nioti\e in such designs is less 
archaeological than imaginative^ a deco¬ 
rative exploitation of a style that once 
\\m structural Fifty' }Eirs ago, at least 
one example might be foil rid in every 
village up and do^Mi the Ilmison Val¬ 
ley; today, so many of them have been 
dcstroved tliat this type is approaching 
extinction. A pilgrimage to Sunnysidc, 
W’^ashingtoii Irvang^s home near Tam- 
towii^ will reward anyone who wants to 
sec how picturesque this ty pe can be. 

As the architeGls turned away from 
the Greek revhal so also the sculptors 
rejected Ncoclassic formulas in favor of 
a fresh naturalism. The statue of Wash¬ 
ington (fig, by Menry Kirkc Brown 
[181^-86) is not the first equestrian 
portrait in American seulptine. That 
distinction goes to Clark Mills's portrait 
of Jackson in front of the \\^hilc House 
in Washington, finished in 1S53, a 
month before Brownes moiuunent. In 
this laugliablc rendering, the great dem¬ 
ocrat rai^ his hat to a cheering throng, 
^vhile the horse rears on its hind legs. 
One can hardly admit Mills's inoiiumcnt 
as serious sculpture, but the enthusiasm 



that greeted it—Congress more I ban 
doubled ibe aniouuE of the sculptor's 
commission—testifies to the nnctlncatcd 
ta$te of the country', and perhaps to its 
ne W' foil nd self-con fidcnce. B rowu's 
Washington is more monuinental 
Though indebted to Verrocchio and 
Donatello, it is not a copy of either tlie 
Cattamelata or the Collconi, Clad as a 
general of the colonial army, AVashing- 
ton commands Ills troops. The selection 
of historical costume^ instead of the 
Greek garb that Grcenoiigh ehose^ re¬ 
calls a siniilar decision by Benjamin 
West in painting, and by Francois Rude 
for the Marshal Nq^ (fig, 370). llic 
strongly mndclcd horse remains subor- 
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^30. John Rogers ( l§ 29-1904) Cojrrin^ to 
tkv Parson (1S70J vridc, 1*10'* 


dinatt to its rider. In tcelitiique, Bwvti 
is compclent but not facile; his surfaces 
lack the vitalily of cosmopolitan sculp¬ 
tors, but they haii'c not the dullness of 
Neoclassic productions. Broken Eurus to 
nature for has models but b}' no means 
sacrifices the sculpturesque to it. Sober^ 
unpretentious^ and dignified, his statue 
has in it iniith of wlileh to be proud and 
nothing that is unworthy. Somewhat 
latcr^ John Quincy Adams Ward (1830- 
igio) continued in this vein, with 
greater precision in liis slatue of Wash' 
ingtoii on the steps of the Subtrcasnrj^ 
Bihlding in New York. ITie emphasis 
here rests on VV^ashington's civilian 
achievements, but as in the equestrian 
portrait^ no affectation mars the effort to 
convey the grandeur of his personal it)'. 

These sculptors refeet the Enropcain 
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they reflect the growth of a national 
spirit in tliLS colmt^J^ a supreme faith 
in its destiny, a new pride in themselves 
and, at times, an unwarranted confi¬ 
dence in their ability to solve any prob¬ 
lem. I’hey form a counterpart to the 
literary clcvclopmcnt that flowered in 
New England in the days of clipper 
sliips, when the American merchant 
Tuarine reached its height. The spirit 
continued in the decades after the Civil 
War, until other conditions compelled 
a change. In minor works, and even in 
important pTodiictions, sentiment plays 
a role. John Rogers (1829-1904) be¬ 
came famous for his groupSp rcpTwlnccd 
in plaster or bronze and sold every'^vliere. 
Some of the subjects comiiienioratcd the 
Ci\il \Var; others arc sentimental genre 
sccncSp like Checkers Down at the Farm, 
or Coming to the Parson (fig, 430), 
which might be an illustration for Low- 
elFs poem. The CourtiV. l‘he use of 
dialect ill verse and of episodic detail in 
these figures reveals an appreciation, not 
nnmixed wath humor, of the country for 
itself. 

Paintingp meanwhile, though it did 
not neglect the possibilities of genre, for 
c.icamp 1 c, the can^■ases of William S. 
Atount (1807-6S), mofc often turned 
to landscape, just as did RomanticLsm in 
France and England. However, the cult 
of the wilderness finds no parallel in Eu¬ 
rope; it iiHist be traced to the proximity 
of the frontier and its effect on Amer¬ 
ican life. Virgin land had long since 
vanished in Europe, but it lay at the 
back door of America. Its influence on 
the i>octry^ of Bryant and on Cooper's 
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4^1. Asher Bmwn Durand (iTrjh-iSW) Iti the Woodt Metratwiitnn Museuin New 

lork. 4^10' 3c i", 

Ltathcrstwldng laics is obvious. So, found Hie lure of the wild, lu the 
loo, in William Dottglily, at times even Woods (fig. 451) is a glimpse into the 
in Tliomjs Cole, and especially in Asher depth of a primeval forest. Man has not 
Brown Durand (1796^1886) can be left his mark anv-wlicrc. Each tree and 
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branchy each rotting log half damniiiig 
the brook^ IS naturalistic^, studied with 
mstal clarit), but with lit lie regard for 
pictorial structure. The scene details the 
deep wofxls. Elsewhere^ these painters 
select paiiorainie views up and dowTi the 
Hudson Valley, allied to the cult of the 
wilderness in a topographical attitude 
but based upon settled regions. 

The early landscape school culmi¬ 
nated in George Inness (1S25-94), 
whose you til fill work retained much nat- 
iimlisru and topographic quality^, but 
who developed towurd grealer breadth. 
Autumn Oaks (fig, 43^);, rich in color, 
sho\\'5 liim aw^are of the need of picture 
construction. ITiese sturdy trees pro¬ 
duce a sweeping cui^e in silhoiicHc to 
draw the eye into the distance over the 


spacious country'. Hi5 concern w'ith at¬ 
mosphere increased as his stslc matured; 
thus his first paintings correspond to the 
Barbizon seliooh wliile his later w^ork 
parallels the Ini press ion Lsts, but is less 
scientific in approach* 

Somewhat different and a little 
younger is AVinslow Homer (1836^ 
iQio), who sen'cd as a correspondent 
niustrator for Harper's Weekly during 
the Civil War* but settled at Front's 
Neck on tbc Maine coast. A native prod¬ 
uct, he w'as not affected by European 
art. From this fact came both his 
strength and Ills weakness. He had little 
feeling for texture; in All's Well, a look¬ 
out aboard ship, the souAvester is as 
metallic as the ship's bclL On the other 
hand, those qualities that spring from 
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a study of nature, his realism and his 
frank obsenntion, empower such can 
vases as Northeaster (fig, 4^5)* The 
strong color, the sense of the surging 
dud the broken rocks of the coast 
attest his lov'C of the shore. "ITiottgb 
informal, the composition is well or¬ 
gan tzecl, with an effective use of re¬ 
peated diagonals. 

Homer's eontemixjrary and counter¬ 
part in figure painting \v^s Tliomas 
Elakins (1844-3916) of Philadelphia, 
who took I he regular medical courses in 
anatomy at the Jefferson Medical Col¬ 
lege to perfect his knowledge of the 
body. Such a pain ting as the Gross 
Clinic, an actual operation, is a docu- 
inciitary record of medical practice, 
strange to niodern surgeons but ac- 


Citrate to the last cIctaiL Several of his 
paintings, such as Between Rounds, are 
based on prixe figlits in the old arena in 
Phnadeiphia; the pugilists offered Ea- 
kins an opporUmit}' to c.Kploit his knowl¬ 
edge of the figure, and yet they are 
more than anatomical studie-s. The 
forms tliTOughout are solid and strnc- 
turak Ills serious nature leads Eakins 
to the heart of his subicct, nowhere more 
so than in Tlic Thinker, a portrait of 
his brother-in-law, so absorbed that his 
awkward pose with hands thrust deep 
in his pockets is indifferent to super¬ 
ficial grace. 

The native qualities of this eta were 
soon submerged by a new of for¬ 
eign influeiiee. Tn fad, Homer and Ea- 
kins^ both of lA'honi lived on through 
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tin's later period, gained in stature by 
tlicir independence from it. J’lie climax 
of the Gothic revival in .^luertca, as in 
England, was short-lived. After the Ci^ il 
^^■'ar, the full blast of later ninetecntli' 
cciiturv eclecticism shattered any con- 
.sistenev of sh'lc. The Gothic revival 
turned into Victorian Gotliic. some¬ 
times restrained, sometimes extravagant, 
as iti tlic Hartford Capitoh by Iliehard 
_M. Upiuhn, son of the architcet of 'J rin^ 
it} Clinrch, Ne^v York. 'Iliie uninspired 
Baroque deseendant of the Paris Opera 
rears its ugly Iscad in the old State, W^at, 
and Navy Dcjiartmcnt Building in 
Washington by tlic Government nrehi- 
teet Mullet^ who had his foot in many 
another government design, such as the 
old Post Office in New York. 'L'alhnadgc 
describes this time as the PaiAenii i>e- 
riod. when iguoranec w'as bliss. Hie vub 
garity manv l^nildings in tlie Plhla' 
delphia Centennial Exposition of 1876 
!>uggests the imsehoolcd desires of men 
ivhosc fortunes piled np in tlie unbri¬ 
dled cxpaiLsicin of the eountry after tlic 
war. Manv of these men rose from tlic 
ranks, u-itli no tradition behind them to 
lidp tlicm distingnisli n'cltncss from glit¬ 
ter and sliam. They confused size with 
scale, novelty with original it} + and de- 
niatided a crass ostentation in their stir- 
roimdiiigSr I'he flasliv landscapes of Al- 
Ixrrt Bierstadt and [Ycdcrick ClmrcJi 
won acclaim, not through tlicir qnalit}' 
as pahitings hat because of tlicir sub¬ 
jects, sutli as Niagara Falls, Cotopaxi, 
or the Yosemite \'alley. Cast-iron fn- 
dians Iregan to limit the stag tliroiigh the 
shnibberv on lawns, while within the 
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hoiiscA mechanical advances like central 
heating and bithrooms helped to com- 
petisate lor the Insli opulence of over- 
stuffed rooms. During this hevday of the 
pressed flower, the stuffed bird under a 
gla!ys canopyp the gas cliandelicrp and the 
whatnot, high-eeilingcd rooins w'Cre 
disorderly with excessise furmtiire. W'lth 
luck, one might escape the obtrusive 
l>oiiits of the eentfal marblc-top| 3 ed 
talde. oil!} to trip over the bear^skiii 
he^arth rug, and fall into a Nforris chairp 
the one comfortable piece of fkirnitmc 
in the bouse. 

t'rom t]ii.s cliaos. Henrv Tlribson 
Kiebardson took steps to free us. One 
of tlic first Anierleans to study in the 
r:colc des Beaux Arts in Paris, Rielrard- 
son returned to 111 is country shortly after 
the Civil WikT. His wejji tlie arebitee- 
tural eoni|3etitiiin for IVinity Church. 
Boston {fig, ^^4), in 187Z and thereby 
gained a national reputation I'o Rich¬ 
ardson, the rough strength of the Ro¬ 
manesque styles expressed a young and 
growing America better tha]] anv other 
stvlCr He fuses in t rinity Clinrch ele¬ 
ments borrowed from the Romanesque 
of Ainergnc, of Provence^ csj>ccia]]y in 
Hie jMjrch. and of Spain. [ii particular, 
the source of his tosver or la 11 tern is that 
of the old cathedral of Salamanca, llicse 
imply that Ricliardson is merely dis 
tingnished by the sty le lie selects and by 
the genius with which he handles it. 
But I'rinity is more than another mon- 
nnieiit of eelcetieism. Its rusticated ma¬ 
sonry is not characteristic of the Rch 
manesqiie: it is pcrsoiiah and repeals 
Riehardson's feeling for the rugged 
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power of stonc^ But rarely iu the niiie- 
tcCTilli cciitiif)' has materia] played so 
impoTtant a part in design, or its qnab 
ities received such sympathy, Tlic super¬ 
ficial style of the Beaux Arts is sloughed 
off, but its s-aluablc coutributionr namely 
training in composition, remains. Tliis 
dcsigifi is conceived in m^ss and de¬ 
veloped in three dimensionsp not the 
two dimensions of the drafting board. 
One great bulk leads to another, to pile 
up with monumental concentration, 

Tlic sitoixss of Trillitj- Churchp Bos¬ 
ton, took the country by storm, [t gave 
birth to the Richardsonian Romanesque 
with its progeny in every city of the 
couiitn . But the followers eouJd grasp 


only the externals of the mafstcr^s man¬ 
ner, the contrast of granite and sand- 
stonCp without bis ability in composi¬ 
tion. \V 1 iik they became Romanesque- 
minded, Richardson himself grew away 
from that style. His eclecticism, c\'en in 
trinity Chiireh, is minor; the Marshall 
Field W’archousc in Chicago (fig, 4^5). 
of iS 8;~7, rejected iL Thi,v design was 
thought out in architcctinal terms, a 
frank use of materials as a skeleton of 
masomy piers and archeSp an effective 
search for the character of the building, 
and a composition that relied on mass 
and on a vertical sequence in the fenes¬ 
tration. The number of w indow.s in each 
bay increases from bottom to top, but 
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the Size c!ccrcusc^ Such designs as this 
earn Richardson the proud title of 
pioneer of modern architecture. Nor is 
his contribution restricted to stone, '[lie 
day of metal coiistriiCtion began ju-Ht 
after his death, but in wood he worked 
Avonders. His shingled houses have the 
same basic qualities* the same grasp of 
the fundamentals of atchitccture that 
distinguish the Field ^^'a^cbousc. The 
Stoiightoii House ill Cambridge, Massa- 
eluisctts. creates a vernacular in shin¬ 
gles, founded upon volume and propor¬ 
tion^ with no historic precedent or mere- 
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trieious Ornament in a time when both 
Avcrc rife. 

The World's Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago in 189^ put an end to tiic 
Richardsonian Romanesque, Although 
Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago, an able 
administiator, was a perfect selection 
for architect in charge, he was aw^cd, in 
matters of design by Charles Pollen 
McKim from New York who, like many 
other architects of his generation on 
the East Coast, had been trained in 
Pans. MeKiiii's silver tongue and his 
taste, his sense of proportion, organiza- 
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tion, and style dictated first that a iini- 
fomiity of style be inaiidj^ton' for all 
buildings on the Court E)f Honor; sec¬ 
ond^ that that style shonld be 'Modern¬ 
ized Classrc'; and third, that external 
color should be espunged, Tlic result 
was the "^\^]itc City^/ that so impressed 
America and so depressed foreign vis¬ 
itors, who looked to the new country 
for something original. There w'as rea¬ 
son for t>oth reactions. Few Americans 
had Cl cr seen so large a group co-ordi¬ 
nated in design attd dominated by a 
sense of order. A uniform cornice line, 
sixty feet high for buildings on the cen¬ 
tral court, helped to tic them together 
as parts of a larger whole, and the total 
effect must have been imposing. Its 
virginal purity^ was timid, but at Ica^t it 
had not the blataney' of bad \^ietori3n 
color. The .Agricultural Building (lig. 
456) by McKim, Mead, and White 
illustrates the style. It differs from Neo- 


class icism in that it rejects the fetish of 
archacologv'; correct and academic 
though its elements are^ they arc adapted 
with sympathy and freedom. The de¬ 
sign is admirably pro| 50 rtioned and 
marked throughout by good taste. 

The Modem iKcd Classic, derived 
from the architecture of imperial Rome, 
reflects the imperialism nf business en¬ 
terprise. The same wide extent, the same 
powrrr, the same ramifications, and the 
same colossal wealth ty pified the busi¬ 
ness empires of the end of the century 
tliat marked the centralized govcniment 
of the Roman Empire. The success of 
the sty le in espressing the ideals of one 
of the largest contcnijjoran,’ forces is the 
real reason for the influence of the Chi¬ 
cago Pair, It fixed upon America for a 
generation the Modernized Gassic as 
the only stjle for civic and commercial 
buildings. State capitols, court houses, 
memorials, banks, department stores* and 
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even iik>'^rapcrs fell under ils si]x;]L ITic 
nicmurfr of its beauty that America car¬ 
ried im-ay from the Fair ai^d its lessons in 
the possibilities of plaiming and of con 
sistcncy of sh le were lasting. Austere crit¬ 
ics of the hventieth ceiitur)- cfcpicsre the 
falsity' of the Fair, its inonuniental archi¬ 
tecture designed for stone but built of 
wood and plastcrp and its arctic whiteness 
splashed oti with a squirt gun. I'hat the 
Fair was designed for effect is indispu¬ 
table; but at least it was effective, anti, if 
it had some tiling of stage scenery about 
itp an cv[KJsitio]i ina}' be tbcatricai. It 
tras probably for the best that America 
should undergo another generation of 
disciplined academic study. Not so iivtieh 
the architcctSp though even tbc)^ could 
profit^ but cs|3ccially the public needed 
this further experience of architecture^ 
even if it was an architect me of taste, 
lest in a premature ntlcinpl to fly, the 
American Icarus should fall into a sea 
of undisciplined novelty. It does not 
follow that this influence shnuld coiv 
tiiinc toda\ . Now we liave had onr pe¬ 
riod of training, and are lietter prepared 
to stand on onr own feet in archilcc- 
tme, 

Kvcii licforc a few were ready to 
akin don eckcticisin, and to design 
architecture instead of sljlcs. Europcau 
visitors to the Fair fccognizcd in the 
'JVaiisportatioii Building (fig^ -|37) 
hand of an original geninST Louis Sul¬ 
livan, of tlic firm nf Adler and Siillisan. 
It.s golden door contrasted to the white¬ 
ness of the main buildings, llioiigh in¬ 
fluenced by Richardson^ the building 
was neither Roma ii esq ue nor Modcrn- 
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ized Classic, bnlli^an announced his 
creed that in architecture 'form fol- 
low^s function/ that cadi problem, large 
or small, contained the gcrrn of its owti 
solution, and that the tast of the archi¬ 
tect was to uiiCO\Tr tliis solution. Like 
the other-s. his building at the Fair was 
CxHistructcxI ill wood and plaster, but, 
unlike the rt'st, it was made to look so. 
'Jlii-'i did not imply something shoddy^ 
but rather that its design should be ex¬ 
pressive of its materials. If a projection 
over the cntrance was desirable, the 
wooden rafters might extend beyond the 
face of the wall. In a .stone architecture, 
bed moldings mu.st be present to sup¬ 
port tlic (i\CTlianging blocks that make 
the comice; these were unnecessary in 
wood and were therefore omitted. Plas¬ 
ter decoratii'c and not stmctuTal in ap¬ 
pearance, encased the rafters. Tlic en¬ 
trance needed dramatisation; concen¬ 
tric arches rich with .iiiniptiioiis surface 
ornainciit forced the eye down to the 
ptntals. Tliesc must be wide to allow 
tirenlation, but they' did not need to be 
high. 'ITiey' w'crc proportioned to the 
human scale, but brought into relation 
to the scale of the building by the archrs 
abtivc, 'I’he originality of Sullivan's de¬ 
sign and its lessotis in the principles of 
architecture were lost on America in 
i8q5* but not on Fmopc. "J'hc path he 
hel|>cd to cut has been the path of archi- 
tcctunil development and justifies his 
title PS prophet of modem architecture. 

For a generation, his was to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Appar¬ 
ently eclecticism won the day. Modeni 
cclceticism differs from that of the nine- 
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tcenth ccntiin, not in ptnnt of vic\\\ but 
in lesiilts. The scholarship in historic 
styles is sounder, the possibilities of 
adaptation better understood. The best 
of oiir twentieth'CCntiiry^ eclectics do 
not copy any 5ptt:ific building. They 
wite their architectural essays in the 
language of the past with a facile under¬ 
standing of its grammar and rhetoric. 
I1ie best buildings replace nith vitality' 
the dullness of much ninctccnth-ccn- 
tnry^ w-ork; in the better examples, fine 
craftsmanship supplants mechanical de¬ 
tail Perhaps the spread of photography 
is responsible for this. The nineteenth- 
century^ designers had to depend on en¬ 


gravings, accurate but mctaltic and lin¬ 
ear []] effect; these qualities reap]>caT in 
iiiiicteenth-ccnlury^ eclecticism. Only a 
few photographs brighten the pages of 
architectural periodicals before 1900. 
but later they flood in+ less to supplant 
the information that engravings and 
measured draw iiigs must provide than to 
supplement it by complete and plastic 
illustrations of historic buildings. I'oday 
hardly a cottage exists in the countries 
of Western Europe that has not been 
photographed from ah angles. 

A consequence of this fund of infor¬ 
mation is great diversity' of style. Even 
before the Chicago Fair, McKim^ Mead, 
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and designed the Public Library 

in Boston in ihe Italian Renaissance 
manner, uitli a strong influence from 
the Bibliotlicqiic Stc. Gcne%^ieve in 
Paris, They adapted the com position of 
Labroiiste's eKten'or, but refined it and 
perfected its proportions. More recent]v, 
in 1923^ the Lincoln Memorial in Wash¬ 
ington (fig, by Henr)' Bacon turned 
to the Greek, but the design docs not 
copy a Creek tcniple. Bacon was the 
master of the style, not its servant, and 
he modified it, for csamplcj in the en¬ 
tablature. 1 [e made the short axis of the 
building prinian-, and substituted an 
attic story for tlic sloping roof and pedh 
merits of the Parthenon. Adaptation 
likewise transformed the modern version 
of medieval styles at the hands of such 
men as Henry Vaughan and Cram, 
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Goodhue, and Ferguson at almost ex¬ 
actly the time of the W^odd s Colum- 
biaii Exposition. Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue especially, in the Cliapd of 
the Intercession and in St. Bartholo¬ 
mews, both in New York, show'ed a 
freedom based upon profound under¬ 
standing of the past, whose suggestions 
he so modified as to approach a modern 
5 tvle. That tendency to simplification 
he carried further in the Nebraska State 
Capitol at Lincolnp begun in 1920, one 
of his latest Nv-orks, which has thrown 
overboard the baggage of eclecticism. 

For better or worse, eclectic design 
dominated the nineties and the curly 
hventieth century' in America. A genera¬ 
tion whose cultnra! leaders turned to 
London and Paris for guidance vioiild 
borrow in the other art^ as wdL That 
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gciiCTUlioii ^i.-as still going to scliool in 
the old world. 'J’oday, to attack eclecti¬ 
cism is fashionable. It can be done easily 
and sometimes with justice. In fniTncss 
to the past we should examine the 
charges leveled at any eelectic building, 
and test tlieni narrowly to be certain 
they apply. The Orientals Inn'c a proverb 
to the effect that when vou stand on a 
man's shoulders, yon should trv nut to 
spit on his head, l o say that eclecticism 
sacrifices convenience and practicality 
to historic style is easy and often cor¬ 
rect. Pcrliaps it is always true to some 
extent, but in the better examples any 
sacrifice of convenience to .style is negli¬ 
gible. Nor does the statement that 
eclectic buildings cost more than com¬ 
parable struetures in a modern stvic al¬ 
ways hold true, even if es|}ense were 
pertinent in aesthetic criticism. In 
truth, up to the present time, the advan¬ 
tage here has rested more with the con¬ 
servatives than with the progressives. 
One may urge that the traditional activ¬ 
ities of our lives may as rcasonablv 
elaim expression as those parts of life 
where we differ from onr ancestors. 
Nevertheless;, the trend of architecture 
is away from eclecticism. That is viell. 
since there is reason to hope that the 
change is based on principles of arehitce- 
tnre, not on style. 1’hc substitution of a 
■modernistic style’ would bring little or 
no improvement. Let 11$ avoid that bx 
concentrating on architecture that Irears 
directly on our lives, and not on ‘style,* 
ancient Or modern, which touches us 
not at all. 

Most of this could lx.‘ said with equal 


|icrtincncc about sculpture. Wliilc the 
architects x«rc going lo the Beaux Arts, 
the sculptors also turned to the Paris 
ateliers. Augustus Saint-Gaudeus (1848- 
igoy) dominated his generatiou in 
America. I Ic vms a modeler, like his Ku- 
ropean con tern ijoraries, brit he was an 
expert witli fine taste and. at best, a 
sculpturesque iMivicr of conception, rhe 
monument to Admiral Fanagut in New 
Y'otk (fig, he designed in eollahnni- 
tioii with Stanford White, of the firm 
of MefCim, Mead, and Uliitc. Hie 
pedestal is flanked hy ciirx'cd benches 
in .stone, xxith allegorical figures in low 
relief. Ilitse young women xvho look 
-SO frank and healthy represent the ideal 
of his generation. Irregular stashes in 
the stone suggest water and seaweed, ap¬ 
propriate enough to the stihject, xvho 
stands with legs a| 5 art. as though on the 
deck of his flagship. Though the figure 
is not remarkable for its mass, it is not 
devoid of sculptural plasticity. Farragut 
looks capable of moxemeut, hut his ac¬ 
tion stays within the composition. More 
sophisticated and less direct than por¬ 
traits by Btoxvii (jr W’ard, the surfaces 
are marked by* greater xitalily, Saint- 
Gaudeus docs not attempt the luidula 
tions of surface that we find in Rodin, 
hut he introduces enough variety to 
giie interest to his modeling. The kind 
of sculpture for which he stands is 
xvholly that of his generation. Daniel 
Chester French, Frederick MacMomiics. 
Lorado ’I'aft. and manv others xvorked 
along the same lines without Saint- 
Gaxidcns' taste or his sculptural quality. 

I'he painters, too, went to school in 
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Paris. James McNcilI Wliistlcr (1834- 
1903)^ thoLigli American^bOTTtj si>cnt 
most of his professional life in London. 
The Japanese influence^ found in fm- 
prcssioiiLsm^ is strong in him. Many ex¬ 
ternals of costume and still life in his 
paintings are Oriental, but more impor¬ 
tant is the delicacv and the sense of se¬ 
lection that strips each canvas dov^n to 
a few pctfcctly arranged accents. TTic 
pier and road™v of Old Battersea 
Bridge (fig, +40) at hvilight create 
svithiii the frame a pattern relieved by 
twinkling lights reflected in the riiCT. 
Siieh extreme simplification outraged 
the public in England and embroiled 


Whistler ju his famous lawsuit with 
Rnskiiv Tlic critic referred to the artist 
as an impudent coxcomb wdio flung a 
paint pot in the face of the public^ and 
VMiistlcr sued for h^vy damages. He 
w'on his case, but the damages awarded 
to him—one farthing—exactly expressed 
the injury to his reputation. A\ his best, 
his paintings arc fantasies, so balanced 
that each accent, even to bis butterfiy 
signahire, must lemain as he placed it. 
Nes'ertheless, this conscious aesthete, 
like his friend Oscar ^Vilde, sometimes 
allowed clciemess to beguile him into 
mistaking shadow for substance. 

The most popular painter of his day 
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%%-ias John Singer Sargent (1856-1925), 
a socieh- portrihttst. I'hc tecliniqiics of 
painting came easily to him; he relied 
upon dasli and verve for facile effects. 
The temptation to snap ont flashy like¬ 
nesses, flattering to his sitters, must 
liavc been great, since they' accepted 
them so eagerly, and not all sitters \^■OllId 
stimulate him enough to coiujjel a 
study of slriictiiic and eliaraeter. Some 
of his earlier |M]rtraits^ like thcjse of the 
Wcrtliejmct family, are among liis Inrst. 
The Daughters of Asher Wertheimer 
(fig. 441) arc characterized with satirical 
bitterness, Sargent's fame during his 
lifetime was inflated, but modern critics 
have gone to the opposite extreme. He 
is not a great pin ter, hut his best can- 
whereon the future will base its 
estimate of Ihm, have .stjinc Structure 
and decorative value -a$ well as the flu¬ 
ency of their tecliTiique to recommend 
them, 

1 'hc most unique American contTihii- 
tion to the history of art in the V\'orld*s 
Fair generation Ls tlie skyserapr. Ilhs 
problem originates in the desire of 
American businessmeu engaged in the 
same field of culerpTise to be as iicai 
one another as possible, ft is not due to 
scarcity of land, nor to high land ^^lucs, 
of which it is tJie cause rather than tiie 
result. I'he skyscraper u-as born in the 
Middle ^V^cst^ not in Ne^v York. 'I’wo 
developments had to take place to make 
skyscrapers pssible. First of all. some 
means of vertical transportation wtis cs- 
sentiah befene the economic limits even 
of stone eonstruction could lx: reached. 
By the middle of the century, pssengcr 


elevators Ixgan to lx intriKlireed in 
hotels, and later in office buildings. Tlie 
early delators uere slow, hut when they 
w'cre siiEficientlv improved to make ac¬ 
cess to the tenth floor, for example, as 
easy as tcj the second floor, tlie tall 
building could and did ap^xar. Kach iiu 
crease in height of skyscrapers coincides 
witb an iTuprovement in elevator de¬ 
sign. 

Blit if the elevator made tlie sky¬ 
scraper practical, metal eonstriielion 
made it po.s^siblc. As alrcadv noted, the 
nineteenth century explored the struc¬ 
tural possibilities of nietai. It remained 
for Leroy S. Hiiffingto]] of Minneapolis 
to design a multistory h nil ding uith a 
masonry wall supported on iron. He 
thereby transformed the building from 
one in uhich tlie walls held at least 
their owir weight, if not also the floors 
within, to One in wliieli a framework of 
metal beams and columns carried the 
entire load of llooix and outer walls as 
welL BiiRington chiimcd that he de¬ 
vised a braced metal frame with iron 
shelves to hold the masonry as early as 
iSflz. His elaini is supported by draw¬ 
ings, but the dates on them liaic Ixcn 
c|uestioncd. In any ease, some buildings, 
both ill Europe and Atnerica, had al¬ 
ready grasped this principle in part, no- 
lably the Mcnier Chocolate \\^orks at 
NomcLsnr-Mamc in France in 1S71-2, 
but none realized the possibility of great 
height inherent in thi?j method. On the 
basis of this idea, Buflitigtnu designed a 
twenty-eight story^ building (fig. 442) to 
elucidate his principle and its |MWsibil- 
itiex. His dc-sigu is remarkable for its 
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grasp of tlie aesthetic opportunities of 
the form. Though dcbih bear the im¬ 
print of the Richardsonian Roman¬ 
esque, such as the round arched en¬ 
trances and the heavy rustication^ and 
though the pointed roof seems arehafe 
today, Buffington's design is far ahead of 
his time- He places the piers slightly in 
front of the plane of the windows and 
makes them continuous to bind the 
wdiole design into a vertical unity. 

Buffington never had an opportunity 
to build a sty sera per, since his project 
remained unesccuted. 71 ie honor of first 
doing so belongs to William L, B. Jen- 
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ney of the firm of fenney^ and Mundie 
of Cliicago. f lis Home Life Insurance 
Building was designed in iSS^ and oc¬ 
cupied in 1SS5. Granite walls in the 
tw^o lower floors carry^ the externa] 
vvciglit* but iron beams bolted to cast- 
iron columns support the walls at the 
fourth, sixth, ninth, and tenth floors- 
However, the brick wall has still to be 
substantial, since no other provision is 
made for lateral bracing. Jcniicj^ hardly 
realised at the time the advantages of 
light, speedy, and flexible construction 
implicit in the new method, nor did he 
grasp its possibilities in design. Not for 
nothing were the early sky-scrapers ridi¬ 
culed as packing boxes on end* /enney 
piled his ten stories, with twt) more 
added bier, on top of one another, some 
of them grouped in pairs or threes^ but 
each unit as distinct as a prt in a sec¬ 
tional bookcase. He nodded to llie archh 
tectural amenities with an occasional 
pilaster, molding,, or cornice, eclectic fea¬ 
tures that could have been omitted wnth^ 
out damage to tlic design. 

Perhaps Jeiincy was more engineer 
than architect, but even those who 
claimed to be designers failed. In an 
eclectic age, a proper solution for a new 
problem was not obvioiis^ Bnmham and 
Root designed the Masonic Temple in 
Chicago in 1892, a twenty-two-story edi¬ 
fice^ the half-dozen upper floors eon^ 
ccived as a German medieval townr hall 
with steep roof and small windows. 
These stories^ considered by themselves 
and placed on the grounds wxjuld make a 
decent if not distinguished eclectic de¬ 
sign. They seem preposterous perched 
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atop this mass as tliough a gigantic 
fiowcT stalk had gcnninatcd under them. 
After 1S95, the Modernized Classic pre¬ 
vailed. A skyscraper might confess its 
areliitectiiral allegiance by columns or 
pilasters, arches, and entablatures 
draped around the upper floors, and a 
similar scheme around the ground 
stories, with a plain shaft in hchveeti, 
the only successful part in such a build¬ 
ing. 

One man alone perceived the possi¬ 
bilities of the nerv problem, and ac¬ 
cepted its challenge. In the ^\^ai^w^ight 
Building in St. Ijcjuis (fig. 445), dated 
1S90, Loui-s Sullivan vindicates his be¬ 
lief that the sky sera [icr needs no apol- 



ogjf'p ^hat it may be a 'proud and soaring 
thing,’ The mass of the skyscraper can 
be dramatized, and its height stressed 
to Create a composition. The piers, 1111- 
interrupted from basement to roof, 
should he so devised as to look continu¬ 
ous, TTic wall, whose only function is to 
exclude the weather, must not counter¬ 
feit a supporting member; Isetwecn the 
windows in each vertical band, the wall 
is treated decorativcly to deny any struc¬ 
tural .significance in it, Tlie cornice pro¬ 
jects abruptly to reveal the flat roof, but 
with no trace of historic precedent to 
iutcrfcTC with a demonstration of the 
new material and the new method of 
eoustriictioii. Floors that serve a siin- 
ilar purpose are identical in design, but 
contest with floors that have different 
functions. Therefore the bulk of this 
building, devoted to office space, is uni¬ 
form; but the ground floors allotted to 
shops, and the top floor to services com¬ 
mon fo the whole, arc distinct, Snllivau 
is too much of an artist to idoli7e con¬ 
sistency; in the WainwTight Building, 
the supporting steel rises only in every 
other pier, "I hat is clear at the bottom, 
since the intermediate supports do not 
descend through the windows of the 
ground floor, but in the ma.ss of the 
building nothing distinguishes one pier 
from anotlier. Hi is inconsistency is in- 
.sigtiificant in view' of the fact that the 
W'ainwTight Building, unlike most sky- 
scnipcrs for the iic.'ct twenty-five veats, is 
a co-ordinated and csjiressive design. 

Tliat the verticality of the skyscraper 
should not have turned more eclectics 
lo the One historic style that liad stressed 
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4^_j, Cass Gilbert (1859-1914) Woohtonh 
Btiiiding, Xtw Vcjrk (3915I ?toa* 


the n'CTtical* the Gothic, is curious. It 
must be attributed partly to the hypno¬ 
tism of the Chicago Fair, and partly to 
the opinion that Gothic ™s not appro¬ 
priate for business buildings. A few ex¬ 
amples do exist, and among them the 
most distinguished eclectic skyscraper 
prior to 1916. The Woohvorth Building 
in New York (lig. 4f4), completed by 
Cass Gilbert in 1915^ wus for years the 
tallest building in the world. To call it 
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Gotliic is misleading; its cfFcctivcncss 
comes not from its Gothic tracery^ its 
canopies, and its pointed arches in terra 
cotta, but in spite of them. Tlic one 
Gothic featiiic that helps the design is 
the vertical ity* Large and small piers 
rise in rhythms, as they could hardly do 
in the classic styles, and repeal the loca¬ 
tion of the principal supports. Tlic 
tower with ils successive stages creates 
an effective sfllionctte against the sky. 
But the over-all result comes more from 
the mass than from ihc Gothic details. 

By this time, it had become evident 
to the public that the skyscraper had 
brought with it many civic problems, 
especially a chaotic effect on land v-alues. 
Moreover^ the difficulty of the traffic 
problem, attribuEed to it somewhat un¬ 
justly. the building's obstruction of 
light and air, and its con^crsioti of the 
streets into canyons made regulation in¬ 
evitable, The New York Zoning 
of 1916 provided a model that spread 
thrLJugliout the country, its principles 
sometimes accepted with little cliangCp 
though at other times different methods 
of control were preferred. In addition to 
restricting certain activities to specified 
parts of the city, the zoning law pre¬ 
scribed partial height limitatjoiis. The 
city wws divided into districts, each with 
a number to describe it, ranging from 
one half to three and one half. This fig¬ 
ure signified that on any piece of prop¬ 
erty ill a h i 4 -timcs' district, for exam¬ 
ple, the owner might build a wall to a 
height i times the viid th of the street. 
A building could rise beyond that 
height, but only if its upper part were 
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[6. tlicl Saarinen {t&75- } 


Mw^r» ConipctiHon, Second PriiK 


iTimtnc 
(lt33Z). 

walls of each story within the cro\sTi- 
ing pyrainid made vertical, and finally 


445- ITiigti I-Vrriss (iBS9- ) Zopim^ Laitf 
DitfgrdPPi, New Verk (191^). 


contained a line dra^^n from the 

cenlcT of the street through tlsc top of 
the These factors operated to pro- 
dnee what the ]a\4' described as the mass 
envelop, the legal tnaximum of building 
on any given site. A nnrnhcr of excep¬ 
tions m detail complicated the h\\\ hut 
none of them need be mentioned ex* 
cept that a tower of unlimited height 
might be added, its area not to exceed 
one fourth of the area of the plot. Hugh 
Ferries illustrated the provisions of the 
law on a theoretical city block in four 
drawings; the first showed the mass en¬ 
velop (fig. 445), the second the excision 
of light courts in that mass, next the 
















THE SKYSCRAPER 


tlicse set-back stories grouped for siniph- 
fication of construct ion. In spite of its 
restrictions on property riglits. tlie bw 
was accepted with little criticism, a 
proof of its soundness, though it was 
later simplified in some respects. The 
iirchitcctural world soon real bee] that 
the law containeci and in large part 
compelled a satisfaetorv’ solution of the 
aesthetic problem of the skyseraper. 

Consequently, its principles were in- 
Corpora led in almost all skvserapers, cren 
in cities ^^hcrc they \^ere not yet com¬ 
pulsory. I fowcYcr, our entry into the 
First World War, and the niinor de¬ 
pression after it. prcY'cntcd much build- 
ing prior to 19;;. 7 ’hnt year .saw the nest 
milestone in the story of the skyscraper, 
an open competition for the Chicago 
1 ribunc Building. Many of the foremost 
aTchitects of the country', and indeed 
of the world, entered. From the date the 
competition was an nonneed, the Tri- 
burre illustrated the masteqiicccs of 
world architecture, each with the cap 
tion, ‘W^flJ the nerv Tribune Building 
look like this?' Had the publishers been 
able to foresee the results of the com¬ 
petition, they might w'cll have asked 
that question. The most amazing range 
tjf designs were submitted, borrowed 
Idatantly from all styles of the European 
tradition. The winning design by How¬ 
ells and Hood was a sensitive piece of 
eclcctieisni, influenced by the Tour de 
Bcurre of Rouen Cathedral, but well 
composed and in no sense a copy. It was 
obsolete before the building was fin¬ 
ished. The second prize design (fig. 
-H^) by the Finnish arehitect. Elicl 
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Saarinen, ovCTsIiadciwed it. Developed 
in terms of mass and vcrticalih; with no 
correspondence to any historic style, 
Saarinen’s design soared aloft, while its 
rhythmic piers and corner accents 
flowered into admirably proportioned 
setbacks at the top. 

Hie solution escmplilicd here set the 
type for the skyscrapers of the ’twen¬ 
ties, for esatuple, the Chicago Daily 
News Building (fig. 447) by Holabird 
and Root, or the Barclay-Vesey Tele¬ 
phone Building in New' York (fig, 448) 
by McKenzie, Voorhecs, and Cmelin, 
By tlicn, aieliitects bad realized tliat 
their buildings were so enormous that 
the older architectural elements, like 
doors and windows, no longer counted 
in the result, fnstcad. they- must rely 
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npcji] masses, tadi as large as entire 
bniklings of the past. The bkicks, pro¬ 
jected above the main mass to fonn the 
buttresses and foundations of I lie losver, 
would catli, tf placed on the gTOiind^ be 
a structure of con^fidcialde diniensioi]!i. 
As it is, fhe>' form mere units of the 
whole. Delaih as it had been coirceived 
through the centuries^ could no longer 
telL The decorative eooehision of tlic 
building at the lop must lie designed 
on bolder lines. ^^^ 3 Teove^, the intreas- 
iug cost of stilled labor made the triV 
ditional types of cleenratiou prohihitivc- 
Ortiament forced to lM:coinc repeti- 

tive» and thn.s capable of lx:ing pro¬ 
duced in part at least bv machine. 1 tie 
result is magnificent in mass, over¬ 
whelming in scalcp and strongly \^ertieal 
in coiiscqnence of the projection of each 
pier in front of tlie windoivjs. Skxseiap^ 
eris of tins type adoni all the large cities 
of the conn try, and testify to the popu¬ 
larity of the skyscraper idcii and to tlic 
success of this solutio]]. 

.\ few buildings imder the influetice 
of Euro]x;an moderniiim and of what 
lias been called the rntcriiational stvle 
ha\e rejected this solution. One is the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 
Building bv TIuwe and LescaKc. Where 
the designers of the standard skyscraper 
have not availed themselves of the can¬ 
tilever principle, these architects ex¬ 
ploit it. On the main front fhc wull 
projects beyond the last supporting 
piers, and each floor overhangs the coh 
nmns it rests on. Therefore, since the 
supports are withdrauii fTom the face 
of the buildings the wtalf plane can he 
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eon verted to windows stretched from 
torncr to corner, and even around the 
corners. 1'he result is that this face of 
the building becomes a series of bands, 
alternately light and dark, "the elimma- 
tion of the wall as a striietmal feature 
produces this change in the conception* 
the wall and windenvs together become 
a skin drawn over a frame with oiilv the 
slighlc-st pTO]cctiotis and recessions, llic 
thin wall is made to look so by the ab¬ 
sence of any shadows that might create 
an iinpres^ion of its thickness and so of 
its weight. Such a design e.xpresses the 
struchue of the building, betrays the 
existence fsf each separate floor through 
its bands of windows, and utili^jcs the 
possibilities of steel construction on the 
cantilever principle. On the Iwelflli 
btreet side, liowcxer, the vertical col¬ 
umns are visible. 

Rwkcfeller Center in \exv York, 
bnilt between and 1939^ is less 

radix^al in style. So large a project called 
for eoHalJoralio]! in design; its archi¬ 
tects included Cort>ctt, Harrison, and 
NlacMurray, [lood and Fouilhon.x, and 
Rein hard and flofnicister. I hev devel¬ 
oped a group of tall buildings related 
to one aisotlier. Generally, it is difficult 
to see a skyscraper in its entiret;-, be¬ 
cause it is surrounded by other biiildiivgs 
tliat partly conceal many of the lower 
floors aiid tend to niinirni/e its height. 
In Rockefeller Center, low and high 
blocks arc so disposed that each sliall 
admit to the group as much light, air, 
and visibility as ]X)ssiblc, The open 
s|>ace in front of the seventy-story RCA 
Builditig allow's dramatic expression of 
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449. SkJdmMC, Oulitgs, and Merrill, Lntf JJeuw. Nqw York (»9;a) |©6‘6'' high. 
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the height of this climax of the en- 
scmble. Its thin bookOike mass is Isased 
on the satisfactOT)' depth of an office 
and the access to it; as each bank of 
elevators rises to its limit, the space it 
occupied is no longer valuable and a 
setback occurs; thus, Rockefeller Center 
represents as nearly scientific an ap¬ 
proach as is possible in tlic art of build¬ 
ing. 

Since the end of the Second W'orld 
War, the International .shlc has domi¬ 
nated skyscraper design, \V'hcre some 
of the walls in the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society Building had been canti¬ 
levered, they arc all so treated in Lever 
House, New York (fig. 449). Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill have here carried, 
perhajss to its ultimate cosiclusion, the 
Internationalist concept of volume, w ith 
its cmpliasis on the space contained 
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within tlie curtain wall.?. Not onlv Iiavc 
those walls become a skin of glass and 
colored plastics, but most of the ground 
floor is open to the sidewalk, its lobby 
sheathed in plate glass, lienee one looks 
through the building under its tower, as 
though it floated in space. The mider- 
cutting of the shape of the tower in¬ 
creases its appearance of lightness, 'Phe 
clean precision of all surfaces, their pol¬ 
ished textures reflecting light, suggest 
the impact of tlic machine on the aes¬ 
thetics of building. 

But while eclecticism was con tinning 
even in a fciv skyscmijcrs, and com¬ 
monly in other buildings, some archi¬ 
tects were puTsiiing their personal ideals. 
Frank Lloyd ^V^ight, who calls SuHi'i'an 
his licber meistcr, is tlic greatest archi¬ 
tect of the hvenlieth century. While 
the rest of the country wtjs building its 
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Gothic churches and Modemizc^l Clas¬ 
sic banks, A^'riglit designed the Unitj 
Clmrch in Oak Park, Illinois (fig. 450), 
just after igco. Considering the piot 
1 cm on its own merits, Wright backed 
the auditorium against the main street 
and raised its wiiido\'i'S liigh in the \iall 
to avoid noise and interruption from 
heavy traEc, Tlic chief source of light 
is a skylight^ invisible from the ground, 
that bathes the interior with adequate 
illumination. Partly under presksiire of 
economy, Wright chose eoncrclc, and 
evolved a design in that mpterial proper 
to it. Up to this tirnc, concrete had not 
Ixcn admitted to the Social Register of 
architecture as a monumental building 
material. W^right won it that standing, 
't he rectangular forms, not only of the 
chief masses but of the smaller nicm- 


bCTS as well, grasjs tlic true nature of 
concrete. The medium is often called 
plastic, because of its fluid state while 
being mixed. However, since it must be 
poured into rigid forms to hold it in 
place until it sets, rectilinear shapes op¬ 
press the substance better than curved 
surfacesr Of course, concrete can be 
poured into a form of any shape, such 
as the weird curves of the Einstein 
Tower in Potsdam, by Erich Mendels¬ 
sohn, but the prohibitive expense of 
such plastic fornis compelled a snbsti' 
tution of plaster for concrete. The Solu¬ 
tion hit upon in the Unity Church is 
earlier, simpler, and more direct. 

The so-called Prairie House* like the 
Coonicy House of igoS in Riversidc^ 
Illinois (fig. 451), comes as a relief 
from the usual residence of its dav* Its 



451. Frank Llayd Wright ) Coonliry House, Rtvertide. III. (1908), 
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45=. Frank Llo^ii Wright [ 1S69- \ Ksufmatiti Jlou^\ Bear Ruin Pa- (<>4' deep 

1 62' wide. 


horizontJilih' convcvsi repose instead of 
the restlessness of its contemporaries. 
The complex pkn is difficult to read^ 
even for those who have ]iad wide ex¬ 
perience irt architecture. This rambling 
house throws forward a room here inlo 
the lawns and gardens^ or draws one 
back there, as tliough to pull the ex¬ 
terior within the house. Tlic inside and 
Outside fuse so that it is difficult to say 
where one begins and the other stops. 
T o this union of the house and its set¬ 
ting must be credited the charm of 
W^riglit's buildings. He abandoned the 
idea that the house must consist of 


cubical volumes called roomiv; instead^ 
by ehniiiiating partitions wherever pri¬ 
vacy was uiinccc5san\ he allowed his en- 
closed $pace to flow from one area to 
another, and from inside the house to 
the Outside and baek. 

The !o\v-pitehcd roof overhangs the 
wall so that it shades the windows. Its 
long horizoritals echo those of the pro¬ 
jecting balconies, or of w-indow boxes 
shaggj- with growth. His multiple win¬ 
dows give an openness to the bouses, and 
yet the roofs curtail much of the light 
that might come through them, even 
when the undci^idcs of these projec- 
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tions ate treated in some light-toned 
material- The pietiiresqiiencss of these 
Iion^es tomaiitic in spirit^ as is tlicir 
empha-sis on iiidi^icliialismi, Wright's 
oil btan ding personal charaeteri^ticH 
\[aiiy of W^iglit^s admirers praise the 
logic of his wotlc^ and tty to adduce 
practical explanations for even- pcenli- 
arity. Such an attempt is not tnily linpc- 
less, since his designs are not always 
logical^ hut is quite uiiiiecessan', WTight 
is too much of an artist not to he read^ 
to depart from, or to ccjiitradich logic 
for architectural cffech or even fesr some 
jolly arcliitcctonie joke, 

Since the Kirly ycaR of the centURp 
he has continued to work in his own 
individual veim 'the Millard Residente 
in Pasadena. Gilifonna, built in the 
"hvcntics, gives a deconiti\e expression 
to precast concrete blocks, an ordinarily 
drab material In each block, he easts a 
pattcnip one for tlic wall lurits and aiu 
otticr for the narrow siippcirting menu 
bers. lie adapts liis solutions to the 
spirit and traditions of a particular re^ 
gion^ without resorting to historic ^tsles. 


I'hc Banisdall Rcsidcaiee in Hollywood, 
California^ is no modem ^CTsion of 
adobe architectnre in poured concrete, 
but its blocky masses and bold scale 
seem sym[3atlictic to the older architec¬ 
ture of southern California. It is closer 
to the pist in spirit than the hventieth- 
ecnturi versions of i^panish mission 
architecture. Or again, W’right injected 
an Oriental tinge into the Imperial 
Uotcl in lokyo without contradiction 
of his own CJecidental backgrouiKk 

NV right is not a 'modenr architeeh 
as that nelinlous term is used todav. He 
docs not subscribe to the Intcri^ational 
sty le, blit expresses his opinion of it in 
canstie terms. In deed, his underlying 
mnianticism comj?els liostilit) to that 
style. Bill some f>f his work appears to 
have dc\ eloped along simibr lines. I'he 
Kanfniann 1 [ousc at Bear Run, Pcnnsvl' 
vanb [fig. 452)^ bn ill 194^-9, exploits 
concrete and the cantilever^ but com¬ 
bines tliciii in a design appropriate to 
its romantic site overhanging a roaring 
brook. 

More Tceeiitly, in 194J, Wright dc- 



.*53. Frank Lloyd V\bright {1S69- 
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signed the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum (fig. 4J3). TTie Kthibi'tioit 
space consists of a spiral ramp lighted 
from a court covered hy a dome of glass 
tubing supported on stainless steel. No 
such museum has ever bceti built—but 
neither vtas there precedent for the 
Unity Church, the Millard Residence^ 
or the Imperial Hotel. Ilow'cvcr extrava¬ 
gant Wright's projects may seem, his 
completed buildings have alvr^ys fuh 
filled his CK|3CCtalions and confounded 
his critics; vve most learn to cspcct origi¬ 
nality from genius. Until recently, 
America has ignored \^^Tight; he has 
had but little influence here. But in 
Europe, especially in Holland, his gen¬ 
ius has long been aeclaimed. Tlie open¬ 
ness of his plans, the origin alih of his 
houses, his sen^e of materials, and his 
avoidance of eclecticism helped to 
formulate the architecture of the past 
fi^c decades in Europe. If its course has 
turned away from him in certain mat¬ 
ters, he has not been forgotten or left 
without boiiof^ 

Eclecticism, so dominant in arcbitcc- 
turc during the early decades of the 
century but declining in recent vears^ 
pursues H similar course in sculpture. 
Conservatives, like Paul Manship, bom 
in 1885^ continue to design with ex¬ 
quisite craftsmanship in the older^ more 
or less archaeological shies. His small 
bronze Centaur and Dryad in the Mctrch 
politaii Museum has borrowed the deco¬ 
rative patterns of archaic Greece. The 
Dancer and Gazelles of the Corcoran 
Gallery in ^\^ashiiigton has something 
of the Ea.'it Indian in its stylization. On 
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the other hand, his portrait of his in¬ 
fant daughter, marble enframed in 
wood, reverts to the Italian Renaissance. 
We must admire the delicacy of these 
works, slight in dimensions and small in 
scale, hke tabic ornaments, or fail to 
recognize the linear design on which 
they rely. 

More progressive sculptors deny the 



454. Gaston Lachais^ Stahip of 

a Woman ( 191--27) Jolm A, Dunbar Cdl, 
Nciv Yorli. Brc?nz£, high. 
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legitimacy of cclccticisni m a gtial Like 
coiitcmporan- Eumpeans, they tiim to 
a direct study of their materials, and re- 
exaniiiic the basic elements of sculpture, 
Gaston Lachaisc (188:^-1955) was Ixun 
in Paris, viOrkcd for Rciii Liliquc, a 
designer of exquisite decorative pieces 
in gbss, and after his migration to 
America in 1906* became Mansliip's as¬ 
sistant from 1913. l^crhaps it was from 
Lalique that Lachaisc got the admirable 
feeling for nto\ciiient and for design in 
simplified cim'ing volumes in his Dol¬ 
phins. He felt that such decorative 
ivork was secondarj- in importance. Tlie 
expressive sculptural \oliHncs of his 
Standing Woman (fig. 454) Create a 
glorification and amplification of the 
human body utterly in contrast to the 
facile grace of academic nudes. Large 
as its mass is, this figure standing on 
tiptoe and with its arms poised is pecul¬ 
iarly light in appearance^ and yet with 
a iiiasciiliuc strength and musculature 
like Michelangelo's Night (fig, -54L 
llic; sex characteristics of the woman arc 
empliasi?^ed for expression, as in \’'aii 
Gogh's La Berceuse (fig. 403), only 
much more so^ carried to an almost psy¬ 
chopathic extreme, Lincoln Kirstcin de¬ 
scribes his conception of w^oman as b 
calmly savage figure, an idea of the 
feminine tliat has a serenity more domi¬ 
nating than tender/ 

Part of the twentietli-ecntury' re-ex- 
aurination of the basis of seulptiife lay 
in tlie field of technique. The sculptors 
of tlic W^orld's Fair generation and their 
Eurnpean counterparts thought in tcmis 
of claVj of models to be turned over to 



4^5. NViHiam Zoiacb ( 1S87- ) .\fof,Fier 

flirt/ Child Spaiusl] marbScp 5V 

high. 


professional bronze casters or stone cut¬ 
ters for execution in the final material. 
While tlics’ might add the finishing 
touches themselves to the bronze or 
marble, their concepts were not shaped 
by direct handling of the final material. 

Some modern sculptors prefer tatUe 
diT^ctc; that is, they clioo.se to do their 
ovm stone cutting, I'biis, the Lithua¬ 
nian btrrn \Villiam Zorach (b, 1887) 
caned his Mother and Child (fig. 455) 
directly in pink marble with onlv a 
small model to guide him. E\en then, 
he departed from his sketch as the con¬ 
ception grew in stone under his hand. 
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The design of such a statue as this is 
calculated from all points of view^ 
though in this mstance some views of 
the back are less interesting than others. 
On the whole, each part in the mass k 
sculptiimlly related to e\'er\' other part. 
The compact enclosed design marks 
and echoes the limits of the block 
w^hence these figures liave been released. 
It dramatiaes the weight and massive¬ 
ness of stone in volumes siiflBciently 
similar to the human body to be self- 
explanalor)v and yet simplified and ab¬ 
stract enough to yield a sculpturcsc|iie 
treatment. Zorach is neither eclectic nor 
academic, nor docs he move far in the 
direction of abstraction. He appears to 
w'alk in the middle of the road in his 
search for the possibilities of his ma- 
Icrial and of sculpUifCiyqne monumcn- 
talit>' through working directly in stone, 
without a complete sacrifice ol recog¬ 
nizable foims^ John li, Fliinnagan 
(1895-19^2) carried taille directs even 
farther^ Me said, 'I would like iiiy scul}> 
turc to appear as locksp left quite mv 
touched and natural/ His Triumph of 
the ill its extreme rcidiiction to ck- 
mentary forms sheus'S how nearly he 
reached this goal. 

"'rliough the work of these sculptors 
is hardly realistic^ it certainly is not ab¬ 
stract or iioii'teprescntationaK One of 
the first Americans to experiment 
viith abstraction w-as Alexander Caldcr 
(b. 1S98), who studied with George 
Luks and J|olm Sloan^ Late in the "hv-en- 
ties, Caldcr produced a number of amu-S- 
ing caricatures in wire. Through the in¬ 
fluence of Piet Mondrian, he turned to 



4^6, Isauui Nogudii (1904- ) Koiu'os 

[ 1945) Cu!L ArtisL Georgia Ptisk tiiarl>lc, 9^9" 
high. 


complete abstraction. His mobile's con¬ 
sist of metal rods with shapes suspended 
from them on swivel Joints, delicately 
balanced and capable of revolving. A 
motor^ a loiicli of a finger, or e\en a 
breeze may set these sha[K^s in motion 
so that the forms describe patterns in 
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457. Richard LippoM (1^15- ;. .Vg-if 

MootiHghi (1947). 

space. These open compositions and 
Cal tier's use of unorthodox materials 
linls him willi the Russian constructiv¬ 
ists. 

I'he relation of forms in space is a 
problem that absorbs the attention of 


many contemporary sculptors. For ex¬ 
ample, Isamu Noguchi (b. 1904) says, 
'Tlie essence of sculpture is for me the 
perception of spec, the contiiuuim of 
our existence.' liis Kouros (fig. ^56) in 
Georgia pink marble is monumental in 
scalcv its biomorphic forms of vagitch' 
organic origin interpnetTatmg one an¬ 
other like the piaiies in cubi.st paintings 
or the .masses in the Kaufman House. 
Like the latter in pailieular, tlie Aoicls 
here seem as important as the solids. 
Even more recently, Ricliard Lippld 
(b, igij) claims that space is bis ma¬ 
teria]. Ilb New Moonlight (fig. -^57) 
through its gctimetric spirals captures a 
segment of space and retains its opn 
form. Otiicr sculptors turn to irrcgiilar- 
sbajxrd forms in dynamic and emation- 
jlly suggestive rclatioiisbipsj, or like 
Tlieodorc J. Rosziik (b, 1907), to or 
game forms .shaped in metal at white 
Ireat. One can hardly imagine a more 
complete reiolulion within the short 
spn of half a century than that Ixitwcen 
the ideals of 3 Manship and those of the 
current generation. Perhaps a Roszak 
would deni' the name of sculpture to 
Manship's Avork, as Manship would 
probably refuse to admit as sculpture 
the wire constructions of Lippold. 

A similar tca elution has obtained in 
Aiiichcan pinting. At the turn of the 
century, a few^ artists like Arthur E. 
Davies (1862-19^8J withdrew into a 
Ararld of dreams as though in protest 
against the materialism of their times. 
The rhythmic spotting of the lonely 
figures in his Unicorns (1906) stands 
out against the dear blue of the glassy 
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sea and the brown of distant mountains. 
It is a fusion of the tangible and the 
intangible, an imaginatiic A-ision of 
IvTie beanh'. More important historically 
as the spearhead of the revolt in sub¬ 
ject matter xatis the group kiiOAvm as 
The Eight including, among others^ 
□aA'ics^ William Glackcns. Robert 
flcnri, George Liik$, and John Sloan. 
In 190S, they exhibited together at the 
MacBcth Gallcrsp New YorL Tliongh 
by no means homogeneous in shlc* as 
a group they preseiifed a common front 
against the traditional and academic 


standards of the beautiful in subject 
matter. Living in New York^ Hicv turned 
to tlje common pi ace* frftcn to the 
seamier^ a.specEs of the eih' and its peo¬ 
ple. Ibcv Averc in co]isequence ridiculed 
by consen stives as the RcAoIntionarA, 
Gang^ the Black School, or the Ash can 
SchooL and at the same time they were 
applauded by progressiACs for creating 
0 natural arL 

Of them* Rolx:rt Menri (186;—1929) 
preached direct painting in a dork Ini- 
pressjoni$t manner Avjthout prelim in a r} 
drawing. His best portraits have a A'^-arm' 
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blooded Tcolisin that testifies to his keen 
interest in life. A product of the Penn- 
syhaim Acadcni}' of Fine Arts, he be¬ 
came eivtlnisiastic over the paintings ol 
Courbet and Manet that he discovered 
in PariSp and as an inspiring teacher left 
his mark on many younger men. His 
close friendp John Sloan (1871-1951), 
also studied at the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy, under Hi0111as Anschutz, a col¬ 
league of Eakiiis. Perhaps he was the 
most complete exemplar of the Ashcan 
School. Ills Bjictyards. Greenwich \^il- 
lage (fig, 4>S), is Tcminiscent of the 
view from his own back windows, with 


wash hanging on the line^ children 
building a snoiv man, and a lean and 
mang}' cat. Not decorative, perhaps not 
beautifnb it is powerful through its 
truth; nothing shows better his iateitse 
interest in the life around him and his 
hatred of affeelatfon. 

Though not strictly one of Tlic Eight* 
George Bellows (1882-1925) was simi¬ 
lar to them in his earlv work. The Cross 
Eyed Boy in its dark [mpressionist type^ 
its bold modeling, and its dashing direct 
draiving with the brusli betray his ar¬ 
tistic lineage in Henrj, As he matured, 
Eclloivs simplified his realistic forms, 



^5^. Ck!Ofgc Btllmvs (iaa2-i^25) Dtm^’ and Firpo {192^} Whitney' Museum New York. 
4^3-' z 5'4\ 
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Il i?s l:irgc of Dcinp^cy and Firpo 

(fig. fleets tlie draiiiatic moment 
when the 'wild bull of the pampas/ as 
the sports writers called Fupcj, knocked 
ncm|)5cy oul of the ring. The exeiting 
action of the figure? bnild? up to Firi^o. 
wliose widespread legs cninpiete a 
pyramidal composihon. H'he individiia] 
forms arc highly simplified. Be [love's docs 
tioE stress details of anatomy; rather lie 
prefers the scnii^abstratt geouictrie 
shapes initj whiel] the JkkIv and the 
parts thereof can be rednee<L The heads 
of tlie Spectators and officials in, the 
foreground a^e^lhllOst ovoid, and finiilv 
modeled as sntii. Both color and value 
are stroiig and fresh, but liandled with 
the same stringent selection and the 
same simplificatio]] as tlie forms them¬ 
selves. Snell painting a? this is cert a inly 
not conservative or aeadcmic, nor is it 
representative of the anore extreme 
inovemcTits toward abstraction tliat plav 
so obtrnsise a part in any j^inoiama of 
twentie t h<.c n tn ry pa i n t i ng. 

But America has not licen imawtire 
of those movements. Fven in Bellows, 
the tendency to shiiptifjcation testifies 
to their influence. Prior to ign, a mnn- 
ber of progressive American artists had 
kc]>t abrciist of Faiivisin, earh Cubism, 
and Futurism through stnrK in Paris. 
Moreover^ the distinguished photogra¬ 
pher, Alfred StieglitK, in his Photo-Se- 
eession Gallery at iqi Fifth Avenue. 
New York, pieseiited an exhibit ion of 
^latisse in 190&, and followed it with 
exhibits of African sculpture and chil¬ 
dren's drawings, as well as the work of 
a mnnber of younger Americ'^in artists. 
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These helped to acquaint some painters 
and a few New A'^orkers of the avunt- 
garde with the new feinicnt of ideas 
emanating from Paris, tt remained, how¬ 
ever, for tiic Armory Show of to 

]]itrodiice these niovements to the pub¬ 
lic at larg:e. 'I'Iils Jiistoric exhibition or¬ 
ganized by Arthur R. Davies and Walt 
Kulni, with tlie active sup|X)rt in Paris 
[jf Waller Paeh, uoii notorieh through 
its cubist and other ncarabslract works, 
particularlv Marcel Diiehamp’s paint¬ 
ing, the Xtulc Dcsccuding the Stairs. 
The public flocked in to admire or to 
ridicule, but at least tliey canie“ 100,000 
ill New Yoik and even larger ntiinbers 
in Chicago when the exhibition mosed 
ttierc. Celebrated as tlie foreign works 
were, the hulk of the painting and 
scnlpture v.ias Ainericain almost ^very 
ke\' figure in Aincneaii art for the first 
quarter of the present century w-as rep 
resented there. 

.Am oug t hem, Stan ton AI acDon a! d- 
^^'right fb, i8qo) and Aforgan Russel! 
(b. tShS6 j, while in Paris, had developed 
Synchromism a miiioT off¬ 

shoot of eubisin and a rival to De- 
kiinayv^ Orphism of the same date. 
Moic conijiletely abstract tlian eubisiii^ 
it emphasized advancing or recessive 
evilor. Arthur G. Dove (tS8o^]qk46)j 
who beg^n his abstractions at least as 
early as 1911, may have been the first 
American to turn to cubism. Marsden 
llarllev 1,1877-194^) and Max Wel>cr 
[b. 1881) passed through cubist phases 
during the vears of the First World 
W^ar. T he former's Portrait of a German 
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Officer (fig, ^6o) coiiibines such recog- 
nizsible symbols as the flag and the iron 
cross intoa rliythniical pttem in stronig 
colors wilh little depth. Joseph Stella 
(i 877-19^6 )j mider the infiiicnce of 


Italian Futurism, uns thrilled bv the 
d)naiiiie confusion of city life, its pace 
and rhythm. Allied to these movements 
hot nol of them is John Marin {iBjo- 
1955), perhaps the foremost American 


-ffin John ^^aml (1^70-1^531 Woa^n'tuik BuUdm^, No. 51 Private Coll.^ Mt. Kisco^ 

New Y'ofk„ W;iltTC^»lDir, s 
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painter of lii$ day. !Iis explosive cotti- 
positions like the \\''oo]worth Building, 
No, 51 (fig, 461) owe something to 
cubism and futurism. In ign, he said 
be n'anted *to pile these great houses 
one upon another with paint as they 


do pile thcinsch'cs up there so bcaiitiful, 
so fantastic.' Marin really belongs to 
no sehool; he is so indixidual, so per¬ 
sonal. as to defy cla.ssification. Neither 
a romanticist nor a naturalist, his appar¬ 
ently unstudied watereolors have an as- 
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snrance highly expressive of natural 
forces. 

Konic of these artists, like Dove jukI 
RlisscH, coiitiiiuctl tu avoid the reprC' 
sentatioiial in pa in ting after 1918. XVith 
the rclimi of |jeriec and during tire 
pros|x:rih of the 'hvciities* others re¬ 
verted It} obieetive paintit^g, modifictl 
in certain ways by the lessons of alv 
struct ton. Among them me MacDonald- 
Wright. Hartley, and Weber. Hie 
group of painters known as Ihe Innnac- 
iilates ap|3ly the sharp Unc-s and smooth 
precise surfaces of engineering to their 
paintings wlictlier or not their subjects 
are based on iiidustiy, llins Charles 
Demuth (188 19^ 5) ehose the austere 

cylinders of the cement mills in Kgypt, 
Pennsylvania, as the theme fox My 
Egyi^t {fig. 462). Hicse cle^ir, dean 
fonns are overlaid y^■itl] a cubist ] 5 atlcni 
of diagonal shafts of hghf. Like De- 
muth, Charles Shccler \h. iSS^) was 
trained at tlic Pennsylvania Academy, 
that breeding ground fox a gaicratioii 
or more of Ejutslandiiig artists. I lis paint¬ 
ing l^Ttainipig to Yachts and ’Y achting 
discovers a rhvthmie linear pattern in 
tire sails and masts, a pattern that is an 
abii^traction drawn from actuality. IHs 
Upper Deck {19:9) offered him the 
cliancc to ucld the machined shajx^s of 
niotors, ventilators, and rigging into a 
design renhiiiseent of nindctn photog¬ 
raphy of nhiel] Shccler is a distinguished 
exponent. W'itli these men we may 
group Georgia O'Keeffe (b, 1S87), whcj 
during the years of the First \^"urld VV^ar 
prfxtnccd .sueh complete abstractions as 
Bine and Green ^tiisic, but later turned 
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tow“jrd representation. I'he Miisenm of 
Modern Art describes her work as 'nat¬ 
uralistic geometric' in tliat her flower 
studies are ]>ased on natiira] fonn.s, but 
the gcvinctric shapes inhcTCnt in those 
forms and in their rdatinn to other 
objects are made dominant. 

Hie prosperous decade of the ’twen¬ 
ties ended with the stock market crash 
of 1929. followed by years of cconoiiiic 
dislocation. No longer wias it so easy to 
trot (]ff for a summer or a year in Paris 
or Ltnidoii- Perhaps that tended to force 
American ]>ailiters to find their inspira¬ 
tion at home; as the rise of total[tarkm 
stxites in Russia, Italy, and Germany 
witli tlicir avowed hatred of tlie clenio- 
cratic way of life tended to confirm 
AmcTican isolationism, tn any case, a 
large group of painters turned to the 
America]] scene i]i all its aspects^ some¬ 
times simplifying the forms they ob¬ 
served. but often portraying them with 
fforthright rcaiisni. Like the Dutch Little 
^ rasters, tliev are often identifiable by 
the type of subject tliev clsoose, as well 
as by the way they handle it. Hnis Ken¬ 
neth Hayes Miller {iti76-i952) has 
painted the ample forms of womc]i on 
the street, carrying umbrellas, in the 
fitting room of a dress shop, sEimewliat 
liiilgar of face and figure hut full of 
vitality and reinforced hy resonant gar^ 
ish color. He approaehed these subjects 
with im|X^rsonal detachment, content 
to |Kiint the lower-Tniddle-class women 
of Fourteenth Street, New' York. ''I’heif 
forms he deliberately simplified with a 
disdain for naturalLstic light and a Ren- 
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) tit Two Ugfiti {it)2q) Pri.att; Coll., New Yotl, 


a 1553 nee admirahon for sciilpturc5que 
mass Hiat gi\’cs his designs a ebssic bal¬ 
ance and repose* His pupil Reginald 
Marsh (189^195^), who had slitdicd 
earlier under John Sloan, vi^s fascinated 
by the people of the cih as thej flowed 
before him on the Bowers', at Coney 
Island, in the burlesque or the snbv^'ay, 
or walking the streets of Harlem. His 
High Yallcr, a ganshly fashionable 
Negress, is characteristic of Harlem in 
subject and in spirit. 

WTiilc human beings attracted Miller 
and Marsh, Edrvard Hopper (b. 1882) 
and Charles Burchfield prefer land- 
scape. 'Ilic former, a pupil of Henri, 
cominoiily presents the character of the 
cih not in terms of its dsmamie life or 


its famous monuments but through its 
quite commonplace bmldiiigs. His ap 
preach to these subjects is analogous to 
the litcrars' realism of Theodore Dreiser 
and Sinclair Lewis. These scenes are 
not satirical, nor are they made r^hi- 
dcs of social protest; they arc simply 
there. His Lighthouse at Two Lights 
(fig, 4^5) shows his love of clear-ctit 
shapes in strong color powerfully mod- 
elcd 111 the sun. Similar to Hopper in 
In’s clioice of architecture as a \'chicle 
is Charles Burchfield (b. 1S93). Even 
more than Hopper does Burchfield pre^ 
fer the shabbiiicss of neglected Victorian 
houses. In contrast to Hopper’s objec- 
h'vity, Burchfield seems to work emo¬ 
tionally* Ilis buildings fit perfcctlv until 
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the somber color scheme and dull 
weather that: envelop and ex:pTess thcTii, 
Tticsc pinters have dealt with those 
limited parts of this country that they 
happened to know best, with New Yorh, 
or in the case of Burchfield, with Buf¬ 
falo. Ill .-io far as they are concerned 
only with the people or landscape of a 
limited a reap they could probably be 
c<illcd regionalists, but that term is usu¬ 
ally attached to painters who, prhaps 
consciously, tr\^ to express the peculiar 
flavor of certain larger prts of the coun¬ 
try such as the Middle ’W^est. Thus, 
Thomas IL Benton (b. 1899),, in his 
Arts of the West, combines figures and 
scenes whose associations create a sort 
of composite picture of that region, 
CowboySp sharpshoolcrSp horseshoe 
pitchingp gamblers, oil \vclls, and In¬ 
dians sueceed one another in r^pid 
and bewildering succession. I’he forms 
are not simplified iirto georoelric vol¬ 


umes; they arc shliKcd in undulating 
shapes animated with restless energy. 
Mention should be made of Grant 
Wood (1892-1942), whose American 
Gothic and DaiighteTs of Revolution 
attained their notorieh' perhaps more 
through their satire than their pictorial 
qualities. 

'rhougli less scnsationalp John Stciiart 
Curry (1897-1946) may prove to be 
more important in the long run than, 
cither Ben ton or W'^ood. His incidents 
of life in his native state, like Baptism 
in Kansas, or llic Toniado, grow out 
of the sfieeific into the general, and arc 
sympathetic to the sturdy character of 
the pcc^plc, or to man's impotence when 
faced with the fearful manifestations 
of nature, llic epic figure of John 
Brown^ fanatic, martir^ Or traitor, domi¬ 
nates liLs mural TTie Tragic Prelude (fig* 
464) for the State Capitok Ibpeka, 
Kansas^ This figure of fiery intciisity car- 



-{.6^. fdtm Stciiart Cuny (1897-19-16) Tfii? Tragit Freiude (1938-40) State Capitol, Topeka, 
Kansas. 1 1 %^ \ 
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TIGS Hi[^ iscnptiircs in his left hand and 
ill hh right ^Bt'eclicrls Bible/ a rifle^ cm- 
blcmatic of those hirbiilcnt The 
soldiers, flags, and dead of the North 
apd South surround him* while behind 
this compact group plods a stream of 
emigrants to the great plains^ despite 
tornado and prairie fire* symbols of the 
destruction of the Civil War. This 
painting has much of the sweep and 


grandeur of Stephen Vincent Benet'^s 
John Brpivn^s Body\ 

Cum's m lira is are painted in oil on 
canvas, A return to true fresco painting 
by certain \^^ican artists, notably Diego 
Rivera (h, i^S6) and Jose Clemente 
Orozco (iSSj-ig^g), lends their work 
a mural quality, not more perhaps than 
Currys, but eectaiiily greater than most 
nineteenth-century wall paintings. Much 
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of Ri\ cra*s ^vidc notori£:ty is due lo Jiis 
leftist political and their promi¬ 

nence in his paintings, which led lo the 
destruction of his nuirLils in Rockefeller 
Center, Ne^v Yort. Regardless of the 
Tnerits or defeet^^ of liis cause, such prop 
ygaiida is not pertinent lo the success 
of ]]is works as paintings. In all aesthetic 
lnatte^^, Orozco seems superior lo Rl- 
vera. llis c\'cle of frescoes in the Baker 
Libran of Dartmouth College shows, 
among other thingSp rhe Cotning of 
Quetzalcoath a deiashiting satire oii 
liigher education in America* and a 
blislcritiig attack on American Impcriah 
ism. Tile cycle culnunatcs in Christ and 
Ills Cross (fig. 465), a lerriHe Ctineep 
lion of tlie Prince of Peace returned to 
earth lo destroy llis cross because of 
mankind's reliance on xiaTfare. symbol¬ 
ized by the mountain of inilitan' equip 
ment l>L-]iind Ilim. Through its shiiplifi- 
calion* and especially through its coin- 
jx^silion^ the design fits the %vall ^^ itlioul 
any satrifice of the modern brilliance 
of color. 

I’hc fmmaenlates during the 'twen¬ 
ties* and the painters of the American 
scene in the earh 'ihifltes, supplanted 
our first experiments with abstraetion, 
blit in creasing! V from 193 5 on ha ve M e 
tunics;! to nou-objeeli\c painting. Per¬ 
haps this is attributable lo the arrival 
in America of such pailiters as Leger 
and Mondfian. Perliaps the emotional 
tensions arising from ihe international 
sUimtiou jujit before, during* and since 
the Second V^'o^Id War may be liehiiid 
it. III any case, most of the younger art¬ 
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ists have accepted a more or less ab¬ 
stract point of view since 1935* and 
main' older artists ha^e turned or re¬ 
turned in that direction too. So many 
have come into promiiienee that it is 
possible to mention only a few as illus¬ 
trations of tciidciicic's. Some har e relied 
on purely geometric fonns, stemming 
from enbism, de StijL and the Bauhaus 
group. I. Rice Pereira (b. 1907) has 
made some striking comjxisitions 
til rough her varied and original use of 
such materials as resin, ^arnistu lacqtict* 
micap and gold leaf, J ler Trans^ CTsion 
(fig. q66^ in oil and ceramic fluid has 
su|3CTim[70sed three layers of cubist de¬ 
signs on successive sheets of glass so that 
you literally see one system of lines lie- 
hlnd iinothcT^ I'cxturc* vibrancy* trans¬ 
parency result without the slightest con¬ 
cession to representatiom Stuart Da\is 
(b. 1894)* a pupil of Heiiri^ who v^-as 
represented in the Arnioiy Show, is one 
of the few who have Hither consistently 
maintained an intere.^t in abstraction 
since that time. In his work, the inflii- 
cnec of enbisin and expressionism min¬ 
gle with t!ic precision of the Innnaem 
latcs- to produce a highh' ]}ersona] style. 
His formSp often hi brilliant color* un¬ 
like Pereira's rcetilinear lines, are Cur¬ 
vilinear ill dynamic relationsliips and 
sometimes identifiable with faniiliar 
sliapes. The Xfusenm of Modern Art 
classifies JacLson Pollack (191Z-76) as 
'cxprcssiomst bioiuurphic/ related lo ex¬ 
pression ism and dadaism, "^rhe calli- 
grajdiic lines and irregular dribbles of 
pigment that compose his Kin vases sug- 
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gcst an origin in doodling. The birds of 
Morris Graves (b. 1910) seem to he the 
romantic visions of his subconscions 
mind. Part of Hie canvas in his Blind 
Bird ( fig, 467) is overJaid with an 
ectoplasmic scribble, related to the wliite 
meriting of Mark Tobey, whom lie ad¬ 
mired, Gravc-s has said, ‘I paint to cvoh'e 


a changing language of symbols, a lan¬ 
guage with nhich to remark upon the 
qualities of our mysterious capacities 
vvhicli direct us toward ultimate rcaliK.’ 
These and many other painters testify 
to the range and the cstraordinars' litai- 
ity of American art in the middle of 
the twentieth century. 









JIECEXT ^AlN"^riNC 


The cjHcstioii is bouod to arise how 
justly w-c may call our arts 'American/ 
Even a ctifson,- suncj makes it clear 
thal each Enrapean movement from 
1700 to the present diy finds ils faithful 
reflection in America. Alucli of it is dis^ 
tingiiislicd by a provincial flavor, uS one 
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ivuiikl c\pecL Our civilization is bound 
to be Ettropean; we arc not descended 
from tlic American Indian, brit from 
the stocks of all European countries, 
and particularly of Great Britain, As 
eacli has left its strain in our cultural 
life, so each is bound to be represented 
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ill the arts. But in so far as we have 
created a civilization lliat is distinguish¬ 
able from the Eiiropcatn cxactl}' so far 
liave we expressed that difference in 
our architectnre, sculptnte, and paint¬ 
ing. We tend to Ixe a sentimental pco- 
plcp and lienee produce a John Rogers 
and our painters and sculptors of the 
World's Fair generatioin as well as the 
Longfellows, W'hittiers, and Lowells. 
We have not been iiuicli attracted to 
theory' or^ until recently^ to the abstracL 
preferring in all lines some more con¬ 
crete outlet for Esnr energies^ We like Rj 
think of ourselves, destiAcdly or injt, aS 
a practical people. The forjnativc influ¬ 
ence of the frontier in American lifcp 
where practical resuits were vitaL has 
colored our whole outlook. Affectation 
ma) hai.'e sonic place in a cosmopolitan 
societ), but it has none in a pioneering 
comnuinih'. 1'he result is that the most 
purely American artists have Ixein char¬ 
acterized by sober honesty* an utter free¬ 
dom from pretense* which one finds in 
Copley and Bellows^ in Hopper and Ill¬ 
ness, Brown and Zorach* I lonier and Fa- 
kins. So Tecurrent a quality we have 
every right to call .\]nericatu Fliat docs 
not mean that it cantiot he foimd else* 
where, or that other elctiiciits may not 
he present in AmcriGin arts hut this 
seems to be the central thread around 


which is twisted the pattern of oiir 
painting and sculpture, 

^\'hat if the .Vmeiican past has Ikch 
provincial? We have no more rcasrjn to 
be ashamed of or to apologize for this 
hackgronnd than for the traditional 
career of the farmer's boy ui backwoods¬ 
man risen to wealth and |M>wCr, On tlic 
contrarjv we may Itjok on what w'c have 
accomplished w ith satisfaction^ and fed 
no need to mesisurc it w'ith a European 
\tardstick. If w'e cun preserve this 
straightforward attitude and the ojjcn- 
iiejks of miiKl that goe-s with it we may 
expect our art to grow’ more and more 
distinct from the European. Let us not 
disregard wliat rithers have doaie and arc 
doingj they may offer ns vahiahle help 
in solving our own problems, [Irnvtverp 
a weak strain in onr art has aj>pcared 
whenever and wdierever we have con- 
sciously fried to be European. J'or all 
Ins brilliance,. Stuart lacks the Imme- 
sputi strength of Coplev; the Ainciican 
iLomer is more powerful tliaii the coS' 
mopolitan Sargait. In shorty we have 
1x.tn at onr best when we have l>ecn 
most native^ most coinplctdv ourselves. 
So long as we coiitiime to atlliere to 
these traditional American traits—not 
to external forms, for that would in 
itself he false to this spirit—we need not 
fear for the future of American art. 
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It is unfortiniHtc ibiit many writers on 
the art of the present cenliiry still fiiicl it 
ncccs.sa.n‘, although tlie CGtvtnry is iiuw 
IMst its halfway niart^ to 'defend' siud 
'explain' in pompous^ confusing, if not 
omniscient terms, the character of this 
art. Such authors or critics fall info hvo 
main grotips^ one, the prejudiced tradi¬ 
tionalists who tr\' to ally modem art 
with some aspect of the GraecoRenais- 
sauce: and the enthusiasts who attempt 
to find in it the full range of modem 
psychologiad and metaphysical con¬ 
cepts. In either ease the approach is an 
emotional one and the rcsnlts all too 
often fenced, eonfiising. and aml>i\aleiit. 
To understand the historical as well as 
the artistic significance of t>veiitieth' 
centun' art it is essential to Inm dh 
rcttly to the art itself and to discoiicr 
how the arrist has sohed the artistic 
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problems ^^'Jth vliieh he was eoneerneti 
x411 art. hnt particularly that of paintings 
consists of a dnal set of visual experi¬ 
ences, that of the artist as the work takes 
shape imcler his hand,^ and tliat of the 
speetator who \icws it. But visual ex- 
perieiices are the sum total of one’s life 
experiences: in front of a painting 

all of these cxintributc to a personal un¬ 
derstanding and an artistic evaluation of 
the work. It may be said that to each 
person a painting has a unique and 
highly ijcrsonal significance. 

In e^cry era art is c.vprcssivc of the 
culture of whicli it is one of the major 
com poll ents. I’hc twentieth century' can 
be characterised as a highlv diversified 
period dominated by industrial and 
scientific achievements. In most parl?i 
of the world the tempo has been quiet; 
while aggress ion and competition have 
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led m into hv« clisjstrtJi^s world ujirs 
iiiid have prodneed a rcstlc-ssness, niKxr- 
Uiiity. and tension that have increas¬ 
ingly |M?riiicalcd our lives. Decade by 
decade invcnlioiiJi and discoveries, such 
as Ihe automobile, aviatioiu radicK tele 
vision, and fitially atoinie eiiergj, have 
fnrtlicr acceleraled rhe pec of life aitd 
reduced the li^irricrs of tinic and space. 
With the ever-increasing shrinkage of 
spatial barriers, new problems and anxi¬ 
eties have arisenr It has Ejftcn been said 
that tins is a chaotic priod, but it seems 
more accurate to sav that it is a priod 
fragmented bv liighly coinpiitivc sp- 
cialii^ation willnn even a hmited field of 
endeavor. 

\\'ith]n the ecimplesity of this mate¬ 
rialistic age, the art of painting has 
nevertheless maintained its position as 
an integral enlinral element, Twentieth- 
centur) pinters inay classified, as in 
all eras of world art. in two groups: 
those who adhere to the accepted tradi¬ 
tional styles of their time; and those w ho 
strive to create new artistic forms from 
the essential fabric of contemprpry 
life and thniighl. \M]ether these two 
groups he chilled eonservative and pro¬ 
gressive, or by any other antithetical 
terms, it is in tlie latter group that the 
historically and aesthetically iiiiprtatU 
achievements are to be found. 

The backgrenmd for ereativc pint' 
iiig in the present cent my w^s postulated 
in the re^valuations of the nature, pos¬ 
sibilities, and pteiitialities of the art 
by a group of pinters in the last dcciide 
of the nineteenth ecntim', notably bv 
Ctr/^mne, Gauguin, Van Cogli, Ensor, 


and Munch. Ry rcluniing to basic prob- 
Iein.s of form, design, color, arid tcch- 
nitpic. they began a ^reformation' 
within the art of painting, llise innova¬ 
tions and point of view introduced by 
them led to the fomiation of new^ styles 
bv several groups of young artists shortly 
after the Ijcginning of the ccntiirv. 

In 1905 in the Salon dhAutomne m 
Paris, the young painters XHaininck 
(Plate X, facing [x 557j> Rouault. De¬ 
rain^ DufVp and the somcvi’hat older 
Menri ^^atisse, exhibited together for 
the first time. The critic Louis Vauceltcs 
in reviewing this exhibition dcrisivclv 
called them J.es Fauves or llie W ild 
Bealls, a cliaTaeterization provokcf] hv 
the iion-rcprcseiitational rendering of 
nature, the use of forcshorlciiing instead 
of pcrs|x-ctive to describe depth, and. 
espcciallyp the cmotirmal slujck in d need 
by violent color, X^aticelles did not rec- 
ogTTiize that the vigorous, almost fren- 
s'ied Fame style wus largely an uiihi- 
hibiled overstatement, overemphasis of 
a number of stsks and ideas of the pre¬ 
ceding twenty vears. with the delilxrate 
use of bright, raw color to visuallv and 
psychologically shock the viewer. 

rhe major elements of l-’anvist paitit- 
ing, however emphasiyied* mav in part 
be traced back to the rcfonnatioii group 
of the late nineteenth century, llie large 
canvas bv' Matisse (b, iS6g), The Dance 
(fig. 46^1* of late Fauve date, rgiOp re- 
vealx the basic elements of the style. 
Bright red figures arc dclitieatcd against 
a bright green ground and a saturated 
blue sky as vivid priinan- cotitrasts; 
forms are segmented into their various 
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:i[] atomical parts, with the pointy of 
articulation stressed, a style clement in¬ 
dicating a familiarity s'itb African Negro 
sculpture ‘disemeted’ bv artists a few 
years earlier; while rhythmic lines dy¬ 
namically Tcasscmbic these marked-off 
parts and establish important tensions 
bchvcen them. In Fativc painting, the 
raw, pure color advocated by Gauguin 
was literally fulEtlcd; compositionally 
thc depiction of only a portion of a 
larger scene, w'itli parts of figures and 
details cut off by the frame, recalls rar- 
j'ous late ninctccnth-ccnlury styles, par¬ 
ticularly the Impressionism of Monet 
and Degas; and tlic enigmatical and 
provocative nature of the subject matter 
is in a way comparable to that of Gaii- 
gsun and the Symbolists. Although 


Faiive style persisted for only a few 
years, tlnougli its use of line, color, 
and pattern as dynatriic pictorially ex- 
prcssh'c elements, not as means of de¬ 
scribing reality', it marked a further de¬ 
parture of painting from the imitation 
of nature. 

Contemporary with Lcs Fauves, the 
German Expressionist painters Kirch- 
ncr, Ilcekel, and Schniidt-Rottluff, 
ioined a bit later by' Nolde, Pechstein, 
and Miiller, formally org-anized in Dres;- 
den in 1904 as Die firUcke or TJic Bridge 
Group, The sources of this style were 
the paintings of Van Gogh and of the 
Norrvegian Edvard Munch, who por¬ 
trayed iij emotive colors and strongly 
knit designs such basic human emotions 
as jealousy, fear, and loneliness. The 
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Bridge stressed, as did Mwnch, 

the oiicncss of cmatioii khveeii luiiiiaii 
fortiss and natuTc, and la cnee their en¬ 
tire can\ 3 SCs, figure atid setting, are per¬ 
meated by a single stroaiglv unified emo¬ 
tion. This is conveyed throuigli the use 
of pure raw colors: freely expressive, 
non-rcalistic shapes and ontlincs; and 
a dynamic rhytlnnie (Jestgn. Pers|>cetivc 
is replaced in the spatial organization of 
elements by the relationsliips of brilliant 
color shapes which pictorially suggest 
depth and rfunidness. fn this style, 
bright color Is an agent used tci convex' 
a persona] and emotional expression atid 
to elicit a like response from the spec¬ 
tator, ITe Bridge painting, like h’aii\c, 
received considerable adverse pnblicitv, 
and both styles were [jf rektivclv short 
duration, tlie Bridge Croup being for- 
iiKilly dissolved in igi^, after^ as with 
the Fanve iJiniitcrSH the various artists 
began to develop in different wavs. 

It i$ imiJOTtant to note tliat about 
1904-5 \naminck of Les Faiives aud 
Kirelmer of Die Brlitke independently 
'discx)vercd' :\frieaxi Negro sculpture. In 
lx)th styles some influene'cs from Xcgro 
art maj' be detected, althongli they are 
less clearly marked or important than in 
other styles whtcli were developing in 
France and Ctnnany at this time. 

The career of Pablo Picasso fb, 1881), 
one of the most important modem art¬ 
ists, began in Paris during the forma¬ 
tive years of Fauve painting. Born in 
Barcelejiia, Spain, in 1881, Picasso was 
a prodigy ho at seventeen had achieved 
an amazing technical facility as a 
painter. During the early years of this 


Century, 1901—6, he became established 
in Paris as an arti,st of consklerable stat¬ 
ure, [he work of this early jjcriock 
vvlhcli coincides with the bcgiiining^ of 
Les Paines and Die Brilckc cxpcriinent.s 
is largely a romantic, cmotioiial ren¬ 
dering in a sensitive, even tender man¬ 
ner of the lives of beggars, inoimtebaiiks, 
and circus performers, subject matter 
handled wllli a comparable degree of 
tenderness and jjatlms by Dauinier half 
a ccntiiry earlier. Two pc rinds are 
dent in this early viork of Picasso, an 
earlier Bine Period, from 1901 to 1904, 
during whicli he restricted hi.s palette to 
one color: follov^ed by a Rose* or Pink, 
Period, u'licn he again used a single 
color, althougli his piuk piilette gave to 
like subject matter a more delicate and 
SC] I si ti VC and less tragic inteq>rctation, 

I he forms lie painted during his Blue 
and Pink periods arc not realistic repre¬ 
sentations. but generic svjntols of hu- 
man emotion althougli the visual real¬ 
ity of natural shapes is not alr^mdoned. 
By 1906 Picasso had become dissatisfied 
v^ith the expression of sentiment and 
emotion and a ]>crsonal rendering of 
subject inattcT; but he wa.'; opposed to 
the mtiiiti\'e freedom of design and color 
advanced as major aesthetic elements by 
the kame and Bridge groups. 

Between 1906 and 1908. a scries of ex¬ 
periments led P]ca.sso and the French 
artist Georges Braque (b. iSBi) to a 
new concept of painting from which 
ultimately de^clojicd Cubism+ one of 
Hie most ini|x>rtant and influential 
styles of modem art, Tlie influences and 
ideas provocati\e of these experiments 
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tame From many sources, some \cry dis- 
laiit in time and space. From the 1890’$ 
photography had increasingly provided 
the artist with a greater faiidliarity with 
the art of all countries and eras; and of 
particular interest to these young paint' 
ers were illustrations of styles not intent 
On Graeco-Reiraissance representation 
of nature. In 1907 a large comprehen' 
sive sliow of tlie pahitings of C<!%innc 
was held in Paris; and in the same year a 
letter from Cezanne to the painter Em¬ 
ile Bernard was published, a letter con¬ 
taining the now famous dietum, 'You 
□Hist sec in nature the cylinder, the 
sphere, and the cone.* Earlier, possibly 
in 1905-6, Picasso had been introduced, 
probably by Matisse, to African Negro 
scdpturc. Many other induenecs were 
operative on the artist at this period, 
such as the very early Mcdiesal sculp¬ 
ture of Spain; but the most tiiijMirtant 
sources of infliiencc were the paintings 
and the published letter by Cezanne, 
and tlic sculpture of the African Negro. 

During the years 1906-S Picasso K- 
eame increasingly absorbed in the prob¬ 
lem of fomis set in space without benefit 
of perspective. 'Die interest in form first 
appears in his portrait of Gertrude Stein 
of 1906 and reaches a climax during this 
period ill the famous Young Ladies of 
Avignon of 1906-7 now in the New 
York Museum of Modern Art. In this 
painting much of the coloiatiim of the 
Pink Period still sunives; but the fig¬ 
ures are described by seini-gcomclrie 
overlapping shapes that project and ex¬ 
press inluines set in an abstract space. 

J he angular rhythmic shapes and heads 


of seteral of the figures recall like ele¬ 
ments ill African sculpture and are usu¬ 
ally considered distortions; but, since 
they arc, as in Negro sculpture, gew- 
nietric .shapes created and arranged to 
interpret not imitate the human form, 
there is not any distortion involved, 'f’hc 
forms are, in fact, new and personal pic¬ 
torial interpretations of reality, created 
entirely within the mediuiii of painting. 

By 1908 the experiments of Picasso 
and those of Braque had produced a 
kind of painting which was to be named 
Cubism, riiis style persisted from about 
1908 to 1935, and its infliieiiee con¬ 
tinued for many years longer. Cubism 
was consistently conccmed svitli the 
structuriiig of form in space on a two- 
diineusiuiial siiiface. ITie name given 
to this style was cntirel} reasonable, 
since shortly after the earliest esperi 
incuts spheres, cylinders, and cones 
gave Way to cubical shapes and faceted 
planes, as in p'eroande, a portrait of 
Picasso's model and mistress, dating 
from 190S (fig. 469), In this painting, 
form is rLpresciitcxl by monochrome 
planes, derived from cubes and spheres, 
that tilt and round out from the back¬ 
ground to produce tlmec-dimcnsioiial 
volumes. Ilie hatched painting of these 
planes is analogous to the rendering of 
color planes by Cezanne; while the 
rhjthmie relationships behveen them 
and the isolation of a few expressive ele¬ 
ments indicate a knowledge of Afiicm 
sculpture. ‘Hic earlier phase of this stvlc 
lias been called ‘.Analytical Cubisiii,' 
since it was a breaking down or analysis 
of form into such geometric shapes as 
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cubes, spheres, snxl planes, or iisn+illy 
fragnicuts of them. Subject matter con¬ 
sisted of landstrajx^s, figures, aud still- 
lifes coni posed of objects of everydLiy 
nse^ such as bottles, glasses, iiuisicj] in- 
stniincnts. In the earliest phiisc of facet 
Cnbisni^ ^ vL^iial apptcjdcli to the ob¬ 
ject obtiiined, but vm shortly there¬ 
after, as in the Still-!ifc, the vssiij] linage 
grave ^ay tci the mental or conceptual 
image, and some of tlic most impiirtant 
contributions of Cubism resulted. 

Iij Analytical Cubism, simple out¬ 
lines and thin planes, often transparent, 
tilled, jii^ttaposed or overlapping, were 
used hi gj\e e^cri,’ rememl>ered aspect 
of an objcet. Sinee tlie ]]]iud reniembers 
these imt as isolated facts but fcaleidch 
scopically as a series of fragmentisn 
MCws of such distinctive essentials as 
shape, details, evtcrior and interior 
forms seen from all angles, Picasso and 
Braejue represented these various aspects 
simultaneously on eanvas as an organi- 
j^ation of brol^en-iip geometric shapes. 
'Phis concept introduced into painting 
a fourth-dimension, tlaat of time. Not 
only the three-dimensiona] volume 
presented, but also the time interiLils 
necessary' to comprchciid tbe object 
from various were conveyed by 

sinittltaucoiisly rendering such an anal¬ 
ysis of form, I1ic success of this in¬ 
tention depended to a large extent upon 
the discarding of depth and perspective 
^md the cremation fA a pietorial s|Xiee^ as 
Ccxanne had done, hv conncctijig the 
front and background pkaics by angled^ 
curving broken planes, a space in which 
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the objects existed as geometrical shape's 
in A tmiC-capsnlc, 

By igiii, Hrac|ue aud Picasso began 
to introduce into their jxiintings letters 
of the alphabet axid iimnetais as cryptic 
documentation of the abject and uhcie 
they had often encountered it (fig. 470). 
J'his was followed by (pasting on their 
pain tings pieces of textured colored 
pajjcr, and shortly aften\ards by the use 
of fragments of such actual materials 
as b[ts fjf iiewS]Tcj|X'r^ a calling earth a 
cigarc^tL^ laixels from lioHrlcs^ aiid ph*'- 
ing card.s pasted in a compositiona] ar¬ 
rangement on a background. Kxjicri- 
ments of tfiis ."sort are knowi] as ^col- 
lagc7 a term derived from tlic Frcneli 
W'ord for paste. Thev are among the 
earliest exaniplcs of tlic use of new ma¬ 
terials, an important feature of modern 
art. I be materials employed have no in¬ 
trinsic aesthetic quality but ibrongh 
their anangement produce an artistic 
effect. I'lic artists felt^ moreover, that 
since these materials were fragments of 
common objects closely and constantly 
associated with life, the collage nns 
com|XJ 5 cd of fragmentar}' elements syth- 
bolic of life—in fact, tbe cjitire iconog¬ 
raphy rendered in Cubist art was 
looked upon largely in tins light. 

Jk'fore the J^’irsf World War, Cubism 
dcxelopcd. |xirt]y out of the coHage ex¬ 
periments, in another direction. I1iis 
phase, eommoiily tailed S}iithctic Cub¬ 
ism* differed in many res]>ccts from 
that of the earlier period. Geometric 
shapes were now not derived from re¬ 
membered objects, but were In vented or 
created to build up a design witli ele- 
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mCTits fccogziizabh' related to the world In Synthetic Cubist shlc, volumed 
of Tcalit>'. although thc\'arc unlike those shapes were ahancloncd for flut planes, 
of natural appearances. often arranged vertically with varj ing 
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degrees of projcclioQ into space; llic 
planes are frequently segmented into 
bright color areas and given a teshired 
surface (Plate xiip facing p. 5S9); and 
a single point of vieWp rather tlian the 
multiple aspects of the objocL brought 
painting back to a three dimensional 
from 3 four-dimensional realm. Paint¬ 
ings A^ere now decorative,, often with a 
rich variety- of shapes and objectSp and 
in some examples, as Picasso’s niree 
Musicians in the New York Museum of 
Modern Art, the expression and the 
activity of the human figure becainc the 
subject matter of the pin ting. Al¬ 
though there was no reversion to repre¬ 
sen tat ion iilisnip this style does mark a 
return to content and meaning and to 
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the importance of the sensuous element 
in art. 

At various times throLighout his ca- 
rccr^ Picasso has turned from on ex- 
periincniah exploratory type of paint¬ 
ing to a more traditional rendering of 
the structural charaetcr of the luiman 
figure. During \m sO'Called Classical Pe¬ 
riod of the 1920's, while engaged in the 
form construction of later Cubism, he 
painted a number of sculpturesque fig- 
ureSp such as llie Spring (fig. 471) - Tti 
paintirrgs of this kind emphasis is gi^cn 
to a simplified interpretation of mass 
and to an inipcrsonality of charactcrijca- 
tion eoiniiarable to that of classical 
senlptuTc* 

In Italy before the First World War^ 



^71, PahltJ Firajisa [iSSi- 


) The Spring Coll, s 3^. 
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3 group of artists, kncjxm as the Fiiliir- 
ists, M.'orIcc<l for 3 iw years with the 
problciu of the cxpics^iioii of the dy¬ 
namics of nitJ^Cinent in space^ liic de¬ 
velopment of the cinenia played no 
sinall role in the experiments of tliesc 
artists, to ^vhicli the Analytital Cubist 
concepts also contributed ecji]siderab 1 y+ 
I'hc painter Balia, fc^r exaniple, [Glinted 
a Dog on a Leash, w ith uiaveiiieRt be¬ 
ing represented by a sequence of nnih 
tiple positions of the moving forms; 
while others, like Rnsstjlo, expressed the 
forcCj and the direction of tlie force, of 
tlie rapid movement of a train or an 
automobile by a snore abstract fragmen¬ 
tation of the speeding forms. Allhougfi 
the tunc-spaec CKperiments of the Fu¬ 
turists also emploscd the device of si- 
nniltaiicityp unlike those of tlic Aiia- 
lytieal Cubists^ they recorded siniiiF 
tancously tlic various aspe^'ts t»f a mov¬ 
ing object, not thf}se of a static object 
seen bv various shifts of the artist- 
A| thong] 1 in the Aarions st%'les of 
modem painting so far considered there 
has been an approach toward abstrac¬ 
tion, in no ease has the object been 
completely abandoned, but rather it has 
assumed a new significance. During the 
iiiiietccnth century, %vith the decrease of 
commissioned subject pictures, painters 
began to select subjects they believed 
would appeal to the public, or those 
which wx>u 1 d allow them to concentrate 
on some prticiLlar problem. As aheadv 
iiieiitioned, the latter became the pre¬ 
ferred choice to\\i^rd the end of the 
eeiitmy and in much of the painting of 
tlie present century. It was ille^■itable 


and logical that the tweiitieih-century^ 
c.xpcriments and concepts of the uveirif- 
gurde of young artists would lead to a 
purely abstract painting, an art with no 
cleiiieiits based on or derived from the 
world of natural appearances. 

Between and 1914. the Bine 

Rider group in Munidi carried the Cx- 
pres^ionism of the German Die Briicke 
group toward abstraction. The grrsiip 
iisclndecl Franx Marc^ Paul Klee, and 
Wassily Kandiiisky* a Russian painter 
who was living at that lime in Ger¬ 
many. The published intention of these 
artists was to ereate an abstract expres- 
sionism in w hich the inner spiritual csr 
scnce of expression w'oiild be sponta- 
neoiisly and intinlioiially conveyed in 
emoticjiialh stirring colors and designs. 
1 he fulhlhiicnt of the aims of this group 
were to appear in the i^ainliiig of Kan¬ 
dinsky before, and that of Paul Klee 
after, the group had been dispersed by 
the war in 1914- 

Kandin.sky (iS66-i94q} developed 
the concepts of the Bhic Rider pro- 
noiineements beyond the realm of vis¬ 
ible nature into that of an abstract ex- 
preSssionism in whicli color, lines^ and 
fonn have no connotation of natural 
shajxs (Plate xtv. facing p. 621). 
I'hrongli his writings he has made clear 
his ideas on painting, lie considered that 
art lives as a ^spiritual activitv' that 
transcends the objective rnalerial world 
as docs music; and that the artist will 
Create 'within himself, out of his emo¬ 
tion and his spiritual perception and his 
iiijicr imagining ] 30 wer, ,, the form that 
i^i externalized in color, line, and mass 
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OD Canvas,* Although thb was a highly 
person^], intuitianah and mv'stical atti¬ 
tude. Tuanv of his abstract canvases in- 
^ 1* 

duce a vi^id visual and cinctional re¬ 
sponse, independent of any remembered 
visual image- 

Paul Klee (1879-1940), a Swiss art¬ 
ist while living in Munich^ shared many 
of the ideas of Kandinsky^ but evolved a 
highly indix'idiial art in which line and 
fantasy conibine ^\Tth a sensitive color 
palette to e(feet a lyricab original sMe. 
For KlcCp the painting ‘grew* under his 
brush in a somewhat automatiCr sub¬ 
conscious manner until the lineSp colors, 
and shapes w^crc arranged in striking, 
often delicate harmonies. I [is painEings 
frequently relate fantastic ^sith abstract 
formSp or arc composed of completely 
abstract elements^ his invented subicc- 
tive forms often suggesting a sponta^ 
neous growth or creation. 

In Moscow in 191^, Kasimir Male¬ 
vich (1878-19:3^) founded a completely 
abstract movement which fie termed 
'Supreniatismp' explaitiing it as 'the su- 
prematT of pure feeling or perception 
in the pictorial arts/ The Suprematists 
were not concerned with the eniotionab 
spiritual expression of Kanditiskv and 
KlcCp but rather with the formal, per* 
ccptual relationships of visual geometric 
shapes. At first, simple squares were 
usetk such as by Malevich in Black and 
Red, a painting in whicli a black and 
a smaller red square arc fustaposed 
within the vertical of the canvas. Later, 
circles and lines were added, the com- 
posiHon frequently arranged along a di¬ 
agonal axiSn 
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A movement soineivhat comparable 
to Suprematism developed in Flolland 
in 1917. Know’n as Neo-Plastieism or as 
De Stijl. from the name of the publica¬ 
tion in ivhich its ideas and theories were 
presented, the basic elements in this 
painting vverc the rectangular plane of 
pure eolor^ red, blue, or yelbw% with 
some black and white, l^hese color 
planes were dif^tributed and juxtaposed 
to give a plastic organization and mean¬ 
ing as 'pure art/ A tvpical Dc Stjjl 
painting by Piet Mondrian (1872- 
1944) (fig, 472) is divided into white 
rectangles by narrow red and black 



471. Piet Mondfian (1872-1944) Com^sr- 
tion in Wiu'fe, and Red (19^6) Mu- 

seijin of Modem Art, New VoA, ^^4"* x 5^5^. 


linesp so as to establish a number of 
formal relationships through the careful 
propiirtioning and distribution of the 
lines and rectangles. Mondrian and 
other artists of this movement were later 
allied to the Baiihaus group in Germany, 
wbere an association of painters, archi- 
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tcctip cfcdtivc designers and ciaftsmcn 
were working in close collaboration. The 
Dc Stijl coneeptSp as those of the earlier 
Cubists, ha\e contributed considerably 
to anclntcctnrjl forms and details and 
to tlic iiighcr standards ot design in the 
applied arts today. 

During the early Cubist period in 
Paris, two young artiste dev eloped highly 
original Styles^ snksec[uently influential 
in the forination uf later shies. Both 
artbts^ Marc Chagall {K 1SS7) from 
Russia and Giorgio de Chirico (b, 1888) 
from Italy, combined real and uiucal 
dements lo produce pietorially arrest¬ 
ing a]id emotionally provocative caU' 
vases. De Chirico composed deep city 
landscapes stretching back tow^ard in^ 
fiiiity^ with arcaded buildings, statuary^, 
a figure or two re presen tat ionally ren¬ 
dered but given a distorted scale and 
set within dt^p airless space described 
b) an accentuated pCTspccti^Cr X^'cird 
shadows cast by clearly ddineated mun¬ 
dane (objects create disturbing effects 
in a sixitinl vacuum, suggesting the un¬ 
reality of dreams. This is, moreover, 
internsEfied by the chirity^ of dcsigii and 
the soft colors in these aestlictically ap¬ 
pealing paintings. 

tn contrastp Chagall painted nostalgic 
memories of his early years in a small 
RnssLin village. These arc rendered as 
a kaleidoscopic sstccessiotT of discon* 
nccted and incoherent memories b^ 
images freed of all constraint of reason 
and appear as visions of forms with¬ 
out the density, opacity^ and gravity of 
objects of the phvesical world. 'Ilie color 
is startling, both for its brilliance and 


for its ujirealistic depiction of life forms, 
nscse paintings have, in fact, the char 
aeter of dreams of fainilar phantoms of 
life, and it was for this reason that a 
contCnijMirary' Critic described them as 
'suTiiaturd.' The fantasy of content, the 
rich lyrical eolor^ and the unsophisti¬ 
cated rendering of his forms reveal the 
inRuence and inspiration derived from 
Russiati folk art (Plate xw, facing p, 
6=1)^ In his later paintings^ the pictorial 
cqnivaknt^ of dream experiences be 
coine richer in color and arc more often 
synnhols from the deep subconscious 
realm of repressions and frustrations. 

An international nihilist movement, 
known as ‘Dadaism,' was founded in 
igi6 in 7 nricli, Switzerland, a tnovc' 
ment of socioUigical siguiEcance and of 
importance as an influence on later 
modern art styles. The Dadaist move- 
ment grew np prtly ont of the bitter 
disillusionment of viar^ at a time w^hen 
it had been believed that civilized man 
had 'progressed' too far for war. and 
|xirt 1 y Out of a satirical negation of all 
recognized values in art and literature, 
which the Dadaists ccjnsidcicd products 
of a dee;ident culture. To a large extent, 
their aesthetic ideas and expressions 
were borrowed from contemporary art 
and exploited by banter or satire to ne¬ 
gate the validity^ of this art. The Dada- 
ists included the Roumanian ITistan 
'J zara and the German Hugo Ball, Isoth 
poets and critics, and the artists liatis 
(jean) Arp. an Alsatian, Max Ernsts a 
Gerniau^ and Man llay^ American-b<un. 
hnpcjrtaiit forerunncjs and later mem¬ 
bers of the group were the French 
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Marcel Duchamp (b. 1BS3) and 
the Spaiiish-bom French artist Francis 
Picabia (b. 1878)p both of vvlioiii were 
ongioalU' Cubists. 

As early as igiz, Duchanip had 
painted his famous series of pictures en¬ 
titled Nude Descending the Staircase. 
I’hese ate basically Cubist paintings of 
a moving figure represented b}' a series 
of many jiuctaposed and broken aspects, 
rendered in a manner eoinprablc to the 
contemporary Futurist style. lii these 
pictures, the forms have a somewhat 
mechanical appearance but are given a 
naturalistic aniinatiom A feiv years 
later, in his so-called 'read}-madcs" pe¬ 
riod, Duchamp composed liis paintings 
of prefabricated industrial objects and 
gave them such titles as 'I hc Bacliclor^^. 
In these satirical paintings he appears 
as a precursor of Dadaij^in. At the same 
time, Picabia was progressing along 
similar lines; \^hile in Ital}% dc Chirico, 
who had returned from Paris in igi 5, 
modified his shde to represent human 
Egures in mechanical forms. T he hVeuch 
Cubist painter Femaiid Leger v^as also 
using mechanical shapes to huild up his 
forms; but neither dc Chirico nor Leger 
had the satirical negativism of approach 
of Duchamp and Picabia, both of whom 
contributed to tiie fonnatioii of Dada¬ 
ist painting. 

Hic many Dadaist manifestoes pro¬ 
claimed the absolute spontancih^ free- 
doin, and license of the artist and con¬ 
sidered free ill vent ion, the laws of 
chance^ and the interchange of anthro¬ 
pomorphic and inanimate forms os im¬ 
portant approaches of the artist. They 
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set out deliberately to shock in a bla- 
tanL extra in gant inaimer. A repre.scnta- 
tive example of Dada pinting is Max 
Ernst's (b. i8gi) ’'I'hc Little Tear 
Gland that says 'Dc-l^ac, now in the 
New York Museum of Modern .^rt, a 
ready-made consisting of stamped strips 
of me tat painted in apHLC as a solid wall, 
wdiile below a stream flow's out from 
a narrow tuiiiicL the ^tieam and the 
tunnel giving monstrous scale to the 
can\aSr At first, Dadaist prononnex;^ 
merits were of interest to Picasso and 
the Cubists, hut they were later strongly 
opposed to thenn and by 1920, the 
movement had largely disintegrated as 
the various artists began to niD\e in 
otlier more positive dirccHons. A tea 11- 
while, Da da c.xhibitions bad been held 
in NeiiV York, Barcelona, Paris. Cologne, 
and Berlin, The name of the movement 
is of some interest and significance: 
Dada was selected by opening a French 
dictionary' at random and pointing to a 
w^ord—it means n "(.'ock-horse' or a 
'hobby-horse.' 

fn the- final anaU-sis, Dada must be 
eonsidcred a negative propaganda move¬ 
ment w'hicli sought; bv ridicule aud satire 
to effect drastic changes in the art and 
aesthetics of that time. Immediately 
after the First World ^V^a^, a more posi¬ 
tive propa^iida moACment ap|>carcd ir^ 
German painting, which was sometime 
later given the name Nenc Sachlichkeit 
or the Ncav ObjcctiA'ity, This movement 
demanded, through powerful and bitter 
satirical paintings, a refonnation Ln the 
chaotk-^ degenerate, and oppiessive so¬ 
cial and political life of post Avar Gcr- 
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niiiTiy, In style, the art ranged from an 
csaggcratecl caricatmc-like statement to 
a searching, meticnloiis, and hard real¬ 
ism; but, regardless of presentation, the 
subjects were explicit doenments of 
the objective material world. Impor¬ 
tant inenil>ers of this group included 
George Grosz and C^tto Dis. 

It should lx: noted tliat propaganda 
in art often of a iKitionalist-litstorical 
character, has existed altnost throughout 
the historT.' nf art. tn the twentieth cen¬ 
tury^ other important maisifcstations of 
it appear after tlie re\(jlLitinns in Russia 
in 1917, and in Mexico in Ah 

though substantia 111' of dociinientan, 
historical in^ porta nee, propaganda jjahit- 
ing often has strong artistic merits and 
acsthetie value, as in the German and 
Mexican painting of llvis century'. 

hi 1914, Simealism was founded in 
Paris bv the first manifesto by Andre 
Breton. Tt began as a literary moicmcnh 
blit shnrlly afterward included the visual 
arts. Breton, a trained psyehtatristp in¬ 
troduced tih or cnstallized for, many 
artists a new source of crcnitivitv, the 
realm of the subconscious; altlioiigh 
Kandinsky had e.xplained his aestlictic 
concept nf 'timelessness' in somexvhat 
comparable terms. Two aspects of Sur¬ 
realism dc\eloped Iiistcirically; the firstp 
one of automatic creative experiments; 
and the sccoiid. the turning to a dream¬ 
like Siibjcct matter nr to the actual con¬ 
tents of dreams or dreani statc$. lu tlie 
earlier phase, the emphasis vs’as on a 
free creativin: and in the later, on a 
new romantic, emotional ^ciiu 
llie early exiXTimcnts in automatic 


creation viere attempts to block out 
the control of rcison or thought and to 
release the creative impulses residing in 
the snbc'onscioiis. Both Freud in his 
psyelioai^alysis and Bergson in his plii- 
losopliy .stressed the relative insignifi- 
eance of the sentient, practicnil, con¬ 
scious mind as comp-ated to tlie depth 
of Lind liiddcn riches in the subconscious 
mind. The initial concerns nf the Sur¬ 
real Lsts iverc; therefore, to release the 
subconscious, where they felt tliat the 
'ma ne lo eis' expcriei iccs res ided—t ha t 
is, anything exj>ericiiecd outside the 
realm nf controlled ic-ason. V^arious 
metliods, including that of InpimtisiUj 
were used tn 'frec^ tlic subconscious. 

A little later the Surrealists strove tn 
merge the coiiscinus ivitli the subcon- 
!icious and the real \a ith the unreal into 
a super reality. The art of this phase is 
perhaps l>cst seen in the painting of the 
Spanish-borii artist Salvador Dali {b. 
1904). Among others, lie realised that 
for Siirrealisin to be an intelligible art, 
tlie images 'experienced' would have to 
be explicitly comnumicated to have sub- 
fcct appeuL DaJip therefore:, developed 
a deseripti\'Cp representational technique 
etmiparable to that of the Dutch Little 
.Masters of the seventeenth centunv who 
gave a complete reality tn each texture 
and even' detail, to the objects in a 
painting. The subject matter was at first 
based on tlie dream-like or nightmarish- 
like images and symbols recxjrdcd in 
psychiatric case studies, and then on a 
creation or imention of comparable 
images. In cither case, the emphasis was 
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^73- Salvador Pali (190-1- ) P^TST^ftrnct of Memorv (19^1) Museum of Modem Ait, New 

York. iQ-’ X h'. 


upon a realistic rendering of subject 
matter, 

Tbe Persistence of ^[einoTy (fig. 
47^) well represents the style and snb- 
jeel matter of Dali. Tire theme of the 
painting is the rdsitivih^ flc.Mibility^ and 
destructibiliU' of time. The painting de¬ 
scribes meticulously a v^riety^ of fonn$ 
and textures; at the left, a platform sup 
porting a dead tree Iriiiik: diagonally 
hack of this a flat tablelike plane; in 
the center of the canvas a monstrons* 
amorphous, nightmare-like shape; and a 
background of nebulous vagueness, lim¬ 
ited at the fight by seemingly suspended 
floating headlands of coTToded rocks. 


The main motives, the four watches, arc 
represented as eroded by rust and as 
limp pliable forms over the platform, a 
bnincli of the tree, and the back of tlie 
nightmare-form iti the middle fore¬ 
ground. Tliey hai-c a psy cho! ogical and 
disturbing relationship with the limit¬ 
less depth of space and the eroding 
rocky cliffs at the right background. The 
entire painting is given a descriptive 
liiminoiis color and a clear definition of 
all objects and details; but an abstrac¬ 
tion of space and an isolation and stark- 
ness of each object differentiates this 
painting from a realistic imitatiDii of ob- 
sened rca 1 it>% Real objects have strange. 
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enigmatical associations and arc pre^ 
sented svith a dTcam-like unreality. 

A somc^vhat later and perhaps more 
choT JCtcristic example of Surreal ism is 
Dalfs Apparition of Face and Fruit'di-sh 
on a Beicli (Plate xv* facing p, 652)* 
I'vvo dreamlike almost a morph om dou' 
blc images fuse in part to represent ihe 
main theme. Ostensibly a fruit-dish, this 
is also tlie bead of ^ girl, with deep 
si I ell like eyes and with unpleasant bairjv 
scini-anKjrpboiis gourd or pear-sbaped 
forms (the fruit in the dish) on the top 
of her bead, 'The image Ls set deep 
within the side of the IxkIv of a dog, 
whose broken form e.xtcnds, with its 
head at the right middle distance, 
diagonally to\^ard the left foreground, 
lilt head of the dog is at the same 
time the headlands of a bay* and 
its collar a viaduct around tliese fiead- 
lands. Below the head of the dog, 
^agne, eroded and decayed or frag¬ 
mentary forms are painted, such as de¬ 
caying vegetation and a broken bTick 
wall with grass growing from its tcip. In 
front of the wall llicre is a small replica 
of llic monumental fruit^dish. A crum¬ 
pled cloth and a meticulously Tendered 
length of rope hang cucr a lablc-likc 
plant in the right middle distance; whilt 
at the left an amorphous shelMike 
f01111 marks a grcKived disturbance in the 
sand created by the movement of the 
hind kgs of the dog. Limitless space 
stretches back of these apparitions, iin 
terrupted in the left center hv floating 
rocky hills; while a moon or sun nebu¬ 
lously appear.^ in the sky above. 

This painting or any like it eaimot be 


construed as a h’rciidiaii ‘dream picture^; 
rather it is composed of tangibly clear 
foniis which represent simnltaneoiislv 
two images in a cjuitc weird manner. 
This is emphasized by the disturbing 
unreality of the rcalisticallv devised 
spatial setting and by the equally dis¬ 
turbing strange conibination of care¬ 
fully delineated details, 't he canvas has 
a elaritj' and descriptiix; richness of 
color essential to the realistic painting 
of forms and details. Sneh a painting is 
not a tendering of anything seen or 
phv'sically experienced, but rather it 
stems from a vivid invagination which 
fiiscsi dreain images with carefully ol> 
sened ob]ect.s into a picloriatly rich and 
highly arousing picture. 

fn inaiiy rcs|>ccts Surrealism can be 
considered a synthesis of tlic elements 
of iiiodcru painting. Practicallv all of 
the prohiems of inaioT concern to artists 
from the latter part of tlac nineteenth 
Century on were handled in one wav or 
another by the Surreal ists. The con cep 
tioii of siibicct matter and the essen¬ 
tial elements of their stvle lia^ e exerted 
eoiisiderahk influence on recent art. A 
new group, the Nco-Roman tics, for ex¬ 
ample, developed in Paris almost con- 
teniixiraiieDnsly with the Surrealists, 
from ivhoiu t!iey largeh derive, llicj too 
stres.sed subject matter atid the signifi¬ 
cance of fonns \n their paintings, the 
fonns vcri- often combining the real 
w'itli the fantastic and apparcntlv un¬ 
real; but the difference between this art 
and til at of the Surrealists is that every 
object depieted by the Nco-Romantics 
is real or a fragniciit of realih, which 
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ass times a strange appearance due to its 
deep spatial setting and its Tclationsliips 
with other objects, llic Normandj' 
scapes by Leonid arc good examples of 
tins style* Espansive beaclics^ dotted 
mth liimian figures and nets, marked 
wth weird shadow's^ and set in a deep 
perspective of shoreline and sea:, give 
these paintings a stirring and romantic, 
if sometimes a strange and enigmatical 
appearance. 

Tliroughout the twentieth centnry 
pa inters have been eonccnied with var¬ 
ious problems of the nicdinm^ $uch as 
form, design, delineation, and subject 
matter. In every case the inveniivCr 
creative artist accepted^ often iincon- 
scionsly, one or other of these prob¬ 
lems as his own and worked nut an 
unique, personal elution. From the ear¬ 
liest years of the century, the non-aca- 
demic painter had little interest in rep¬ 
resentational or anecdotal elements; in 
fact* the young artist often based liis 
paintings on a personal or enigmatical 
theme. 'Lhc enrichment of and the bal¬ 
ance gi\-cn to our culture by these art¬ 
ists is at the present incalculable, but 
has clearly been very great. 

Sculpture of the present century has 
foliow-ed a line of development compar¬ 
able to that of painting. In the nine¬ 
teenth ccnturv’SeulptOTS, even more than 
painters, sufferal bom the dictates of 
the academicians, with their insistence 
on verisimilitude and on the use of 
classical figures to convey an effete, 
allegorical subject matter. If the artist 
did not subscrilx? to these requirements, 
he usually received no commissions. It 
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is no wonder, therefore, that by the be¬ 
ginning of the century sculpture had to 
a large extent lost its wav and that the 
fundamental elements of the art had 
been forgotten, The exception w^as Rch 
din, who must be considered both as a 
product of nineteeiith-cciittiry prcoceii- 
[>atian W'ith the technique of modeling 
and with literary- content^ and as a con- 
hributor in his expressionist]e expert- 
111 cuts ill these two categories to the 
development of twcntieth-cci'itury sciil|j- 
ture. 

I’he sculptor, as the painter, is con¬ 
cerned with the organization of forms 
or shapes in space, but with this differ¬ 
ence: the painter must create both bis 
forms and his space^ while the sculptor 
creates his forms in an actual^ tangible 
space, llic painter works watb v^olatilo 
shapeless siilistanees, such as pigments, 
which he applies to a fixed ground, can¬ 
vas, board, or plaster; whereas the sculp¬ 
tor works ivith materials, such as w^ood, 
stone, clay, or metal, wiiieli have iii- 
licrcnt properties, as heaviness* bulk, 
densityv lohiine* pliability^ or Hiiidity . 
A basic probiciii of the sculptor^ there- 
fore, is the rendering of his subject mat¬ 
ter Spatially in forms meaiiingfnl both 
of it and of the innate nature of the ma¬ 
terial he is working with. During the 
twentieth centiin', the non-academie 
sculptors have, in ihcir determinalion 
to return lo ihe bases of the art, emu 
centra led on one or more of three as¬ 
pects of their mcdiuin: (i) the render¬ 
ing of the essential nr simplified struc¬ 
ture of the human form in an inipcison- 
alized manner, so arranged and shaped 
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ys tD bring c>nt tht: natinc «f tlic ma- 
tcrial: (3) tlic pst of fonns citht;r de¬ 
rived from luniiun f>r in^x^nted 

to jitress a plastic arcliitecturaMil^c coii- 
4trpcl;ioii; and ) the cxprcrimcaitLilion 
with a Variety of niaterinls to determine 
the sltajX^ and techniques proper to 
them. In every case there has been a 
direct working in and with the material. 

The Seated ^^'o^nan (fig. 474) bv 
Arist[de Maillol (i86i-ig44) is m ex¬ 
cellent example of the hrst of these 
three aspects of twcsilietli-eenturv sculp¬ 
ture. Siniplihed massive forms, defiiicd 
by smcxith planes and eonthiuons out¬ 
lines* translate the essential volumes and 
structure of llie human figure in terms 
of the hardness and heaviness of stone. 
Kael] shape, given a full and distinct 
jdastic statement, approiiches a gco- 
mclftc solids the breasts as hc^i\T losv 
cones and tlie anus and legs as evlinders 
of vaiy ing and changing diameters: all 
of the shapes aitangcd in a static ]»ar- 
moiiy and eqnilibrinin to express the 
stolid and inerl nature of stone. No 
mood or emotional elemetit app<^rs in 
the scLilphire of Maillol, which has the 
[ni|xasoiiality of Greek sculpture. Snb- 
jeet matter has, in fact, licen aliandoiicd 
in favor of a basic sculptural or^iniza- 
tioii of shapes in stone in space. 

A younger contemporary of Maillol, 
the German \^"ilhelm Lclniihruct 
(18S1-1939), also departed from a per¬ 
sonalized representation of a model and 
returned to the statement of essetitiLd 
simplified structure of form, but with 
a difference in intent: Lehmbrnck 
sought to exprt'ss througli his forms, in 


a scnsitiie Gothic-like manner* the fun- 
dainental spirituality or inner ineiiihng 
of life, that is, the generic expression of 
tiic soul of man. Ilis figures, composed 
of slender attenuated shapes, stress ver¬ 
tical tty by a rhythmic nervous iipu’ard 
movement of ]3rofiles; while scnsitiiiC re- 
latifmships between forms, such as the 
space bet\Mxn the lumd and the thigh 
and the long narrow openings betv^een 
the arms and the body* contribute to an 
emotional cxprcssiitjn. 

Cubism ill sculpture best exemplifies 
the second asjjcct of b.ventiettncctdnry 
sculpture—the ]dastic arcliitectnrc of 
forms. Unlike Maillol and Lehmbruek^ 
tlie shapes credited by tbe Cnbist sculp¬ 
tors liad less and less the ap|>eLirancc of 
natural forms, althungh in many eases 
they were clearly derived from nature. 
Those artists were familiar with Cubist 
painting, atul their sculpture si iocs's 
witiun the niedium similar interest and 
aims. In 1912, The Dance bv Alexander 
Archipenko (h^ 1887), Russian-bom^ 
but then living in P:tris and imw an 
American citizen, re^ftils an earlv phase 
of his style when tlie fcjrms were the 
coiise<|ueiice of an analysis of two fig¬ 
ures to determiue the fiinda mental geo¬ 
metric shapes, tlieir defining planes, and 
inherent mass and volume. Of particular 
interest to modern sculptors have been 
the probSeins of statics and dynamics 
and tlie interrelationships of shapes in 
space, in The Dance a continuous, cur¬ 
vilinear plastic rhythm moving freely in 
space relates the two figures aiid con- 
trihiitcs, together with tlie broken angu- 
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474. Amhdc Maillo] (i SI 1-1944) Seated Womirn (c. 1901] Ttdlcfies, Paris. Nfaiblc^ oi-tr life- 


lar poses of Ihe separate parts, to con* serve to completely depersonalize tlie 

vej' sculpturally the dynamics of the group. 

dance, 'fhe heads of both figures are A few years later in the worl; of Areh* 

unimportant bosses of conical fomi. and ipenliO and other Cubist sculptors the 
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analysis of form became more complete 
and the resulting figures sonicivliat more 
abstract in appearance. The intCTior^ as 
well as the exteriorp character of forms 
were often expressed^ even in the same 
shape, such as the thighs by presenting 
one side of the shape as a Touiided con¬ 
vex surface and the other as a concave 
plane that exposes the volume and den¬ 
sity of the shape. The French sculptor^ 
Jacques Lipchitz (b. iSgi), now an 
American citizen^ and the Russian art¬ 
ist Ossip Zadkine (b. 1890), both ex¬ 
perimented in comparable manner in 
the analysis of solidsp and combined 
geometric semi-abstract elements with 
shapes of more complete naturalistic 
implications. TIvis phase, as in painting, 
was soon replaced by a Symthetic Cub¬ 
ism. in which abstract sculptural sliapcs 
were invented or created and were com¬ 
posed to express a human figure, as in 
Lipchitzs figure Tlie Bather. WTiile the 
shapes are not derived from natuial 
foimSp they present an unmistakable 
image of a human figure. 

The Cubist sculptors* interest in 
movement and dynamics appears iii the 
works of a number of arris Is during the 
period just before World War L A good 
example is Tlic Horse by Raymond 
Duchamp-Villon (1876-1918)^ the 
brother of the painter Marcel Duchamp^ 
a v\ ork tenned by some con tern [sore rs^ 
critics liorsepower.^ TTic movement and 
power of the horse arc interpreted by a 
disintegration of the natural forms of 
the horse into semi-organic and me¬ 
chanical elements, so arranged as to 
suggest a synthesis of siiccessiiie move- 



475. Alcsacidcr Arcliipcnko ) Mc- 

dfcrnEj (19] 2) Wnod, glass, and metal, 
higli 


ments thrusting upward in a diagonal 
direction. A marked feature of tw^cn- 
tieth-cenlury sculpture, evident in The 
Horse, was tlic interpretation of life 
forms by shapes analogous to mechani¬ 
cal or machinc-likc parts, a new vocabu¬ 
lary of forms compatible with modem 
industrial dements. 

About the time Cubist painters were 
experimenting with collage, the sculps 
tors began to construct thcii figures of 
nontraditional materials, such as glass, 
celluloid, tin and other metals, materials 
of an industrial nature. From about the 






beginning of the First World War niitil 
the present tmiCp the sculptors' interest 
in the possibilities of such materials and 
the technologies proper to them hav'e 
been of ma|or importance^ and consti' 
tule the third aspect of modern sculp¬ 
ture- The circus figure, Medrano (fig. 
47 ?) hy Archipenko* m wood, glass^ 
and metah Is an early example; and it 
also represents Hie use of polychromVp an 
element often used in modem sculp¬ 
ture. 

As in painting* Cubist sculpture ap¬ 
proaches the abstract, sometimes closely^ 
but it does not mark a coniplete break 
with anthropomorphism. Even the ab¬ 
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stract often mechanical shapes of tlie 
Smthctic phase were combined to cre¬ 
ate the image of a human figure* A 
nearer approach to the abstract, how- 
ever, was achieved b) the Roumanian- 
born arlist Constantin Brancusi (b. 
1876)^ one of the most widely known 
and influential of conlemporan.^ sculp¬ 
tors. Bianeiisi has lived in Paris since 
1904. where he assisted in Rodin's 
studio for a short time and began to 
develop his own style about 1908. Al¬ 
most from the bcgiiiuing his sculpture 
has had as its starting point the nature 
of the niaterial itself and not forms de¬ 
rived from or used to create the human 



476. ConstinUn Brancusi ^1876- } Leda (1930) Col!, ^[^ss Katherine S Dra'cr New Yorh 

Marble, 3" high. 
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Egiire. Jk hti% said that sc^lpUirc is a 
hiinian expression of nature's actions* 
and til a t its ijiicnt should he 'to give 
the sensation of reality^ as natinc ^ves 
it to us, without reproducing or imita¬ 
tion/ The true eharaetcr of stone, for 
example, can best l^c found in tlie shape 
of pebbles and honldcrs as they ha\'c 
bcei^ formed bv tlie movenicnt of water* 
glacial ice, or earth over them. Wlicther 
be was working in stone, wood, tn brass^ 
Brancusi has always stiugbt after the 
shapes iiaturj] to the matcrinL Me felt 
that the material should itself suggest 
the subject and forms, and that these 
should not be forced upon it from with- 
ont- 

Leda, or Bird at Rest (fig. 476) well 
exemplifies Ikanciisis sculpture, ft is 
composed of t\^o carefully balanced geo¬ 
metric shapes, an irregular ovoid as a 
base, and, rising diagonally alxive it, an 
ex panding g void 'recta 31 giilar shape. 
Brancusi ci:>3isidcred the o^gjd the es¬ 
sential shape most natural to stone and 
to other hard materiLils^ that is^ the lin 
evitable character' whicli he had found 
in these inorganie substances. In Leda 
he has created a work in keeping with 
his aim to purify sculpture of all 'asso¬ 
ciative distractions' so that it may exist 
as an art of forms tine and natural to 
the material. He believed that sculptural 
shapes should expre^is organic growth 
and sfiould surest or cosiihine to sug¬ 
gest human or other naturalistic fonns. 
In Leda the surfaces arc nicticulouslv 
finished to achieve a smooth ness and 
high polish hiatiirar to tfic character of 
stone^ and the refinement nf the shapes 


is worked out with great mastery, TliC 
ideas and works of Brancusi have ex¬ 
erted a world-wide influciicc on sculptors 
for almost fifty years. 

During Hie early Cubist period, when 
Brancusi was forsimlatiiig his ideas and 
lini shk, x^nton PeiisnCr ( 1 >, 1SS6), 1 
young Russian artist, worked in Paris 
for a time wnth Archipenko. Later, lie- 
tween 1917 and 192in Moscow, to¬ 
gether witli his brother Galxi. l^cvsncr 
formulated the principles of the Con¬ 
structivist movenicnt in sculpture, a 
move me El t of far-reaching influence 
cvesi to the present time. U'hc ideas be- 
liincl it seem certainly tn Iiave l^ccn 
suggested to Pevsner during his years 
j]j Paris by the Cubist experiments in 
new matcrinls. He considered the es- 
SGTicc of contc 3 n|)orary civilization to be 
its industrial content, an esutgrowth of 
the xcienccs of physic“s and mechanics* 
and the development of new industrial 
materials and the teclmologies devised 
for their nsc% It is a civiliz-ation of dy¬ 
namic content, one in which the space- 
time factors arc nf jxira mount ini]>or- 
tance in contenifioTarv life. Sculpture* 
he promulgated, should be a part, as 
well as an expression of present'day 
Culture, and this may lac achieved 
through the use of new iii dust rial ma- 
tcrials and tecimiqiics, aiid bv basing 
sculpture On new motives derived from 
this culture. At first a semi-ahstract 
movement, it later became as completely 
abstract, as tlie then contetnpoTLm' 
Suprematist painting of Malevich. 

Ill Pevsner's Abstract Portrait of Mar¬ 
cel Duchamp of about 1926 ( fig. 477 K 
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477. Anton Ptvsiitr ' 1SS6- ) Afestratl 

Trirtriiit of Mafcel Dtichtimp ; 1926) Colkc- 
hon Anonjuic^ Yale Univcfsit^' Art 

Caller^', Il3vx;i]. Ct'llulnid Jind Mnc» V^" 

X 

7L nitnibcr of Constructi^isl: sculptural 
ideas arc apparent. Volume and mass as 
plastic eJements are abandoned and are 
replaced by deptli and space. Tlic bead 
is built out from a l^dickgroimd witli a 
number of nictsl plates or planes nf 
various si^cs and shapes placed at such 
angles to each other as not to .enclose 
space but to present iit mechanistic 
terms both the outer striieturo and inner 
A^oliimc of the portrait-head at the same 
time. "IluiSy the shapes exist dvnamically 
in space through the interaction of 
plane witli plane in the construction of 
the subject^ and through the simultane¬ 
ous presentation of the ex tenor and in¬ 
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terior aspects of the forms. To a large 
extent this is comparable to the Cnblst 
concept of siimiltancity, in a like rem 
dcring of the concave and convex char¬ 
acter of a form at the same time. But 
the imjiortant difference here is the com¬ 
plete abandonment of the sculptural 
elements of volume and moss. In later 
work of Pevsner and the Constructive 
ists, and that of many other sculptors 
under their inRncnce, the constmetionx 
ore eompktely abstract in content, and 
a \\ide variety of materialsp stich as plas¬ 
ties, welded steel, soldered wirC;, hj\e 
been used in tlicir ereatioii, 

llie Constructivists^ therefore, set up 
as tlieh S|jccia! sculptural problem not 
that of form, but rather that of the or¬ 
ganization of shapes atid planes in space; 
and to this they added the techniques 
for working the new materials^ and prin¬ 
ciples dcri\cd from the sciences of 
physics and mechanics. The funda¬ 
mental aim of both Pevsner and Gabo 
was to create a plastic art of 'pure real¬ 
ity,* dependent upon no object as sub¬ 
ject matter^ an art of space and kinetics* 
of engineering and mechanics, which 
was both a *pure^ plastic creation and a 
MTnbol of the mechanical image of 
present-day life. 

In the work of Brancusi and Pevsner, 
the human clement in art has all but 
disappeared, so far as any relationship 
to human form is concerned. W^itb a 
Branciisi-Ijke attitude tow-ard form as 
determined by the nature of the ma¬ 
terial the English sculptor Hemy Moore 
(b. 1S9S) has developed an art that ex¬ 
presses the forms and even the emotions 
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47S. Utniy Moore f 1S9S- ) R^oimUnt Figure ( 19^3) Talt CiWerv, T.ondon. Sioiie c. 

long. 


of lift tbioiigh the 'free' crcalivc li;iii- 
dling of TTiatcrbls. tn ihe Retiinibcnl 
Figure (fig. 478)^ Moore has not *frecd‘ 
a figure from the stone, but created 
a stone shape ds a figure* The simple^ 
heavy rounded shapes arc those of stone 
farmed by natural forces; the solidit)^ 
and hcai'iness is clearly expressed: while 
the open spaces within the forms reveal 
botli the density and the tensile strength 
of the stone^ the massive arms and 
shoulders being analogous to ^bridges^ 
of lining roct formed in the geological 
past; thus, all of the shapes in this fig¬ 
ure are those ^naturar to stone. One 
conid say that this is the primary sub¬ 
ject matter of this work; bnt these 
shapes arc used to create a recumbent 


female figure which has the impersonal 
timelessncss of both liumanitv and of 
the inatcriah since m such a work the 
hvo are inseparable. Moore has created 
comparable figures in wood, concrete, 
and lead, but the farms alw'ays grow out 
of the nature of the properties peculiar 
to the material 

A somewhat similar attitude to^^ard 
materials v^-as basic in the sculpture of the 
Italian Giacometti and of the Cemian- 
bom artist Hans (fean) Arp, now an 
American citizen; but in such examples 
as Human Concretion (fig. 479)^ Arp 
has mcrcl)' suggested the human or or¬ 
gan ie element, and the work remains a 
semi-abstract rendering of balanced simi¬ 
lar "stony^ shapes. 
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479r Hans Arp (i88&- ) ffumtrrr CoHCf<?- 

fioji (19^5) Mu^um of iModcm Art^ Ntrw 
York, h^gi^. 


In scnlplurc and in pointing, the 
twciiticth-ccntury' arlisis liavc sought as 
have artists of all ages to solve anew the 
problems of their meclium in order to 
create an original and freshly perceptive 
^v'ork. The new approach to tlic prob¬ 
lem he sel for himself is not funda¬ 
mentally one of personal choice but is 
the consequence of the complex of the 
culture within which the artist is nnr- 
tured, 1 liat there h+i^e been so many 
special problems set for themselves by 
Hie more progressive and creative artists 
of our times is to a vety large e^ttent a 
direct result of Hicir lack of coniinissions 
and patronage. Hie pressure to invent 
or to develop a new^ ‘style' in order to 
attract public attention has led manv 
artists into abortive ways; but the artists 
of stature have withstood this and have 
enriched the twentieth century^ by tlicir 
creative efforts. 

The rejection of eclecticism in archie 
teetuie corresponds to the refection of 
realism in painting and sculpture, 
f hough this prepared the way for some¬ 
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thing new, it alone would not have l>een 
enough. No great style in architecture 
has e\ er been bom of a deliberate seareli 
for novelty. Architectural stydes result 
from one or more of three factors: first* 
the emergence of new problemSp which 
includes not only railwiiy stations, air¬ 
ports, and pow-cr plants, different from 
any problems hitherto faced bv' archi¬ 
tecture* but also an altered spirit de¬ 
manding a fresh form of expression. 
Second, new materials^ if basic and 
widely enough used in arcliitecture, can 
Create a new' style as appropiiate solu¬ 
tions arc discovered for them. Today 
steel and reinforced concrctCp sheet 
nictalp plywood* and plasties^ not to 
mention glass in large slieets or in the 
form of translucent briekSp offer count¬ 
less opportunities for new effects. Fi- 
nallyp new me thesis of cons tnic Hon pi ay 
their part. 'Hie cantilever principle has 
been known and used for centuries, but 
its application in stone and wood is 
h ini ted. On the otiier hand, its possi¬ 
bilities in steel or reinforced concrete 
can be astonishing. Moreover, the sut 
stitution of machinery for handwork in 
the prcdiiction of building materials 
and, to a lesser extent as yet. in the pre- 
fabricaliori of the building as a whole 
or in parts has led to the adoption of 
repetitive designs of elean-ent units, dc- 
piendent for their effect upon precision 
instead of upon the subtleties of crafts' 
man ship. Therefore* the proportion of 
manual labor in building has declined, 
a change accelerated bv the constantly 
rising cost of skilled labor. Tlie emer¬ 
gence of all three of these conditions 
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silifx? the late nineteenth centun- was 
bound to gfvc birth to a new 5 t>lc. 

A gradual desertion of eclecticism by 
progressive aTchitects in all cenintries 
opened the way. The steps taken by 
Ridiardsoiv Sullhaiip and SVright in 
xAnierica are the same as those taken by 
their leading eon temporaries in Europe. 
Some of the houses by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens in Et^gknd show' the same 
frank acceptance of materials^ the same 
infonnalih', and the same direct soht- 
tion, for example in the size and loca¬ 
tion of windows, that characterized late 
Gothic aichitcctkiic such as Compton 
W^ny'ateSx and yCt w'itliout the archi- 
tectinal vocahulary of that $t}lc. In such 
a house as Deanery Gardens at Somiing. 
at the wry start of the ccntiiT)'. Lutyens' 
first thought was about tire needs of the 
house, practically and as they pertain 
to expression, but not at all in terms of 
historic style. If the small building has 
a traditional relation of solids aiid voids> 
it comes more from the of tradi¬ 
tional rnatciials than from subservience 
to the past, "riie northern European 
countries in particular were acti\e in 
stripping away eclecticism. Ihc Cih' 
fiall in Stockholm, begun in iqiz bv 
Ragnar Ostberg. and the Crnnhig 
Chujch in 1917, in Copenhagen, bv 
Jeiiscn-KlinL borrow fredy from the 
architecture of tlie Baltic region but 
Avith a fresh interpretation- T he W'idc- 
sprC'ad ignorance in America of Scandi¬ 
navian architectural histoiy makes these 
and other similar buildings scciu Ichs 
eclectic than they really are. 

More advanced in stvlc is the Postal 


Sadngs Rank in \^iciina by Otto \^'kg" 
iicr, built in 1905* Not oiilv has it diS' 
carded eclectic ism biit^ ctpuilly signifi¬ 
cant the facade no longer looks like a 
bcavy wall Its decorative diaper pat¬ 
terns lx:six:ak a light snbstai^cc enclos¬ 
ing space, as the silk of a balloon con¬ 
fines its gas. Moreover* tlic windows are 
almost flush with the wall suTfacc- llie 
hand of shadow^ at the top and side of 
the window, which in expressed 

the thickness and therefore the firmness 
of the w^alk no longer exists, and its ab¬ 
sence furthers the iinprcssion of light¬ 
ness. On the other handp these windows 
arc Still vertical rectangles, taller than 
thc\ are wide, a slia|>e inlierciit in stone 
architecture, llius the full implications 
of the new conditions are not yet ap- 
[xirent. 

None of these buildings, most of 
whicli were designed before the cmer- 
geiiec of Cubism in 1909^ is more than 
transitiunal Just as pnre abstrac'tion \va$ 
Tcached slowly in sculptlue and ijaint- 
ing, the full change to the modern ^^oint 
of view gradually became apparent in 
architecture. The Raubaus at Dessau 
(fig. 480)^ designed by alter Gropius 
in 1925, demonstrates the new style in 
all its scientific rationalism. Glass en¬ 
cases the svorkshop above the ground 
floor, and the wliok exterior surfaec of 
the building 011 this side is cantilevered, 
overhanging the ground story by several 
feet. We can see some of the concrete 
columns and floors thtoiigh this ,^reeu 
of glass, llie maxiiuiiin of light thereby 
admitted is less important tban the 
demonstration of the new' principles of 
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^Sq. WshQi Ciopiws ) Bauhdu^, I>c&sau Main blod 167' k 49^ 


strirctiirc and tlie drnmnti:/^tion of light- 
ness ill construction. The w'M looks like 
a skin dmuii over 0 Ironic^ as thin as 
possible both in ap[ 3 eaninct and in actu¬ 
al it}\ TI1C fundaiiiciilal concept of the 
building has changed from ihat of a 
mass to that of an enclosed ^^ olninc- The 
elimination of the wall as a u cight-bear- 
ing member in itself has lightened the 
bnildiiig and permitted an additional 
lightening of its coniponent parts. \[ore- 
over, the rectangles, as mi its of this de¬ 
sign, are the horizontal shapes of steel 
or concrete constniction. Finally, tlie 
severe cubical shape parallels and is 
allied to the Nco-Plaslicist compositions 
of Mondrian (fig, 472). 

The plan (fig, 4S1) of the Tugendhat 
House at Bnio in Czechoslovakia, de¬ 


signed in 1930 by Mies van dcr Rohe, 
be trap's its light construction. Compared 
until masonry buildings^ this plan secnis 
tn have no supports at all. A ver)^ slen¬ 
der metal column or two. and strips of 
thin wall here and there arc sufficient 
to carry the light flat roof. No partitions 
divide the living quarters into rooms; 
screens, some of them mov-ablc, indi¬ 
cate that a given area is intended pti- 
marily for one purixisc hut is not re¬ 
stricted to that purpose. Hie interior 
space Rows from one part to another 
with a mininiimi of intcmjplion. This 
sense of openness and of flowing vol¬ 
umes stems ultimately from the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright^ who exerts pro¬ 
found inflitence on European architec¬ 
ture. 
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Tugf^ndhtit Bmcs {1950-511 55^ x 115'. 


The house turns its back ou llie street. 
An overhanging sbb shelters the en¬ 
trance, with broad sheets of translucent 
hut not Iransparent glass to admit light 
hut to preserve privacy. On tliat side of 
the house are the neces^rj^ sen iecs. The 
ov^ner may drive his cur into the garage 
without that tedious process of hacking 
and turning so often nceessary in su¬ 
burban homes in America where the 
garage is placed at the back. tlerCp these 
occupants arc kss concerned with tlie 
street, its noise and public character, 
than with the magnificent \'icw^ behindp 
where the land falls away and where is 
found most of the property belonging 
to the house. If all is iitilit)' on the 
street froiitp tlie hack (fig. 482) is a de¬ 
lights A wull of glass hardly separates 
tlie interior from tlie exterior and allcnvs 


tlic maximum advantage to be taken 
of the view, lliis window^ if we may 
call it lhatp extends around the conici^ 
and a porch and steps lead down to the 
lawin 'Mie flat roof exploits the canti¬ 
lever principle. I’hiis the house seems 
composed of block-like horizontal rec¬ 
tangle. easier to see than in the Bau- 
liaus. T hese are asymmetrically disposed 
from the standpoint of utility' and in¬ 
terior coiivcnicne'e. 

This arTangcTi’icnt is dictated by a 
carefuL almost scientihe exploration of 
the purposes of the house and its sev¬ 
eral jjarts. Ill designing a modem house, 
the architect considers the probable 
routes of its occupants pursuing theit 
daily oecuptions, in order to arrange 
the house so that these paths shall in¬ 
tersect as little as possible. The idea 
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ilpplic^ on a smoU scale the principles 
thnt govern niodcrn highway design to 
mininny.c friction and interference. To 
tliis end, the open interior (fig. 4S5) 
grcally assists. This openness also offcis 
cornmuiiion with nature. Tlic owner or 
his guests may be in the open air under 
partial shelter in the porchp or on cooler 
days may enjov' from within the beauty 
of the outdoors. So large a g!a$s area 
admits the maxiniiim amount of natural 
light when that is w-a 11 ted; when it is 
not, movable draperies control its quan¬ 
tity .Modern materjals, modern methods 
of construction, and a rational determi¬ 
nation of as many factors in the problem 
a$ possible have produced here a charnn 
Jiig house of great fie.vibility in its adap¬ 
tation to its purposes. 

Since 1946 cstciisivc reconstruction 
has been carried on to replace the losses 


resulting from the Second W^orld War. 
Most of this building, hovwcr^ has been 
so hurried and under such pressure for 
economy as to have only moderate im¬ 
portance^ TIic poverty of many coun¬ 
tries has compelled a preference of con- 
Crete to steel as the primary stnietnral 
material, except perhaps 111 England 
and Germany. Fiirtherinorc^ a growing 
social consciousness has prompted ex¬ 
tensive housing projects for low ineomc 
families in all countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope. In the realm of monumental archi¬ 
tecture, tlic strip witidows and glass 
wall of the Termini Station in Rome, 
designed in 1947 by Montnori and 
Callini^ and others, arc qualities of the 
liitcrnational style that combine efifee- 
tively with an old Roman wall. "Ilie 
Royal Festival ifall in London, com¬ 
pleted ill 1951 by Matthew and Martin, 
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485. Mies ^'311 dcr Rohe (1S86- ) Tu^ndh^t House, Bmo (1950^^1) Inltrior, 


demonstrates the connection of fnne- 
tionalisni and appearance. Foyers^ 
lounges^ and lestaurantSp afford Enc 
views of the citj' across I he TljanicSH ^nd 
completely encase the large anditorium 
to preserve its admirable aeons tics from 
disturbance by noises from without. 

The arts from the days of Eg\pt on 
down have always WTitten a faithful and 
tangible record of their civilizations, 
lliey still do so in the twentieth cen- 
tiiry\ The adoption of modern materials 
in sculpture and architecture in itself 
has created forms of expression open to 
no previous generation. 'Hie searching 
and turmoil of modern lifc^ the impact 
of the machine and of scicnccp and the 
willingness to experiment in c\cn' di¬ 
rection hai'C left their imprint on the 


arts of our owm tiines^ as these same 
forces have been modi hi ng our lives. 
No one can predict the future in the 
arts any more than in other fields. In¬ 
deed, dependent as the arts arc upon 
civilization, we would have to know 
what the future will demand froni life 
ill order to imagine what its art mav be. 
We can be sure of only one thing: since 
huinanih' demands the arts for enjoy¬ 
ment and expressioUp if not for exist- 
encCp they will continue to live and to 
change as long as man continues to exist 
and to change. As man alters his necds^ 
real or imagined, so too will the arts 
develop, and continue to reflect in the 
future as they have in the pst whatever 
manner of culture man may shape for 
himself. 
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THE AKCIENT SKA^ T-^ST 

the bud lying between the Tigris 
and Euphrijtcs rivers^ and to the cast of 
it m the plateaus and sandy vailevs of 
Iran;, or Persb^ archaeologists have nn- 
carthed pottery that dates back into 
the prclustoric period, al^oiit 4000 to 
3000 ax:. From Samana^ Susa, and olher 
sites they have taken vessels fashioned 
bv the hands of early inhabitants which 
are so homogeneous that they indicate 
a civili74ition opposed to that of nearhv 
Babylonia, Swastika and lozenge pat¬ 
terns, the ibex (fig. 484)j and the ser¬ 
pent arc popular^ as are life-giving water 
(indicated by waving lines) and hills of 
patterned triangles. Trees in that arid 
land are already an important nmtif, as 
arc birds^ bulls^ and sheep. Man plays 
a somewhat minor role^ often redticcd 
to geometric forms portrayed by simple 
angular or enn^ng lines. Cnlt figures of 

^47 



4$4. Jut ii'iiii 

(r, 5500 A.c.\ Oriental Institute^ Chicago. 
Poiterv. 

gods and goddesses, espeeiallv those bt- 
ler who miglit grant children, were 
modeled in the round, and w^re found 
uith the nsLia! weapons and instmnients 
of flinty stone, and cbv- Fine craftsman- 
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48^, Finidl (c, 2700 P.c.) Mnsciiiu Vmt 
Afbf, Bcutoiu Br^iixcp 6V4“ bigli. 


ship and artiste of a high ordei are evi¬ 
dent, marked by clarity of design and a 
woiiderlul sensiHvencss in stylizing 
forms dcri\cd from the \%'Orld around 
them. 

By the beonze age, about 2700 b.c., 
many of the same motifs were adapted 
by niGtaUvorket^ for check plaques, 
bridle oniamenfC capons* and jeweli)' 
made in Lurislan, Using a technique 
that may have had its origin in Armenia 
as early as 3000 s,c., thc%' fashioned all 
kinds of trappings and gear for the Lur 
horsebreeders who lived east of Samana 


and Susa, showing a technical skill and 
artistic talent iinsisrpsscd in the an¬ 
cient Near East. 

Cilgameshp hero of the epic poem, is 
0 frequent siib|ect, a symbol of man 
the ptnverful lumtcr, the ideal of these 
and Inter generations; composite ani¬ 
mals, winged or horned, confront each 
other (fig. 4S5), or pursue each other 
in the eternal combat that seemed as 
inevitable as day following night, and, 
indeed, became ihc symbol of clay de¬ 
vouring darkness. Even Luristan weap¬ 
ons were on lamented with these vigor¬ 
ous and expressive animals, and their 
bowls and enps, dating as late as the 
ninth centuiy^ ha\e similar designs in 
repousse. Lithe, elegant and spirited, 
filled with life though simplified to pat¬ 
tern, they gi\'C a hint of the particular 
genius that will always ilhiminc Persian 
art. 

THE. ARi OE line MlCHATORY PEOi'LKS: 
STEPPE art 

Iranian metalwork, with its emphasis 
on balance and stylization, differs from 
the art of the migrator)^ pcijplcs who 
ranged from Hie eastern part of Siberia 
to the steppes of the Black Sea area in 
Russia. Nomads and hunters* shifting 
from place to pla ce with their ten Is, 
carts, and possessiomSp swooping down 
on their more settled neighbors, left no 
records other than the metal objects 
placed in their tombs or dropped in 
combat. U'capons, tools, and bits of 
ornament must ser^e instead of books 
to give us some idea of their culture. 
Iti Hie prolohistoric period, an Indo- 
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European group of Iranian race, called 
Scyths by Greek historians and 
bv the Indian^ ■tx^Ciipiccl Hie lands north 
of the Black Sea; while other nomadic 
groups penetrated Central Asia, From 
about the beginning ol the Christian 
era the movement was reversed, chang¬ 
ing from cast to wesE ss the /Jsiung-nu 
(ITiins) pushed from the Ixirdcrs of 
China into south Russia and Himgarj’, 
followed in the sixth century' of the 
Christian era by the Mongol A^ars, and 
successive \i-avcs of I’urks and Mongols 
through the thirteenth ccntiny# 

BctvAceii 750 and 700 b-C, the Scyths 
had dispossessed the Cimmerians north 
of the Black Sea, retaining mastery un¬ 
til the fourth century b.c., when the 
Sarmatians in turn conquered them. 
Though classed as IndO'Europcans in 
race, their customs resembled those of 
East Asiatic tribes in their predatory 
existence, tJieir killing of sitcrificial vic¬ 
tims, their biming ali\c of serving peo¬ 
ple and horses around the body of the 
chieftain. According to Iterodotns, who 
wrote in the fifth centun a-C,, to express 
grief they slashed their o^^ti arms, fore¬ 
heads, and nosea and they drank the 
blood of their victims; they were under¬ 
standably classed by the Giecks as 
complete barbarians. 

Near Maikop on the soutbem steppe 
in tlic Kuban area, and in the Ukraine, 
graves of chieftains have yielded up 
magnificent jcweln, weapons, orna- 
incnts, and plaques in gold and bronze. 
The most striking designs were of birds 
and animals common to that part of the 
Tt^'orld—creatures of the herd and hunt. 
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Locked in combat or intent on ]>nTS;uitj 
they were ever okrt to danger. Even on 
aw;ikening a stag glances backward* 
feet drawn up under him, ready to 
spring to safety (fig. 4S6), 



486, PccfDful of Lioricis from (e. 

500 D.c.) Ilcnnita^, Moscow. Gold, inlaid 
^vith Hinberr 


Modeled with skill, ’ligor* and sim- 
piieitv, this art is often referred to as 
AnimahStylc Art to distinguish its dy¬ 
namic and imaginative character from 
realistic Greek objects found in tlic 
same tombs. Its iiifliicnce has l>een 
widespread; in the Far East, it ™s 
copied by less cx|x?rt craftsmen in bronze 
and wood ill the Ordos On the borders 
of China and in Siberian settlements, 
while in Central Europe and Scandi¬ 
navia it \^as to enrich the repertory of 
artists for genera tioiis to come- Tex¬ 
tiles from graves of ILiung-nu of the 
Altai region and Mongolia, dating from 
about 100 and Persian carpets of 
the sixteenth century haiiC similar pat¬ 
terns ol combat. Twisting, interlacing 
forms—sometimes of the whole animal, 
sorrietimes of a part of an animal—de¬ 
tached and woven into compact de¬ 
signs, drawTi directly from nature or ex¬ 
aggerated into the grotesque, they are 
to lie found alike in the jades and 
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bronzes of China and on the inaiiiiserijit 
pages and church fat^-ades of iiiedie^al 
Europe, a legacy from tine folklore of 
the moving hordc?i. 

'Hie Scythian.^ wore peaked caps with 
ear flaps, and leather tunics and tronsers, 
appropriate clothing for a horse-riding 
people who ]i^e‘d on the windy steppe^t. 
We see them thus as thej" arc rcprC' 
siented in the bas-reliefs ol Perse|Mjlis, 
among tribute bearers to the Acliae- 
men id kings ol the fifth centun b.c, 

JiiK akvan invasion and 
Ill^nORlC 3'KRSIA 

f By 900 IS.C. an invasion had taken 
^ce on the Iranian plateau by Anan 
pcfjpk who came from the vast plains 
of the OslUS and lasartes. nestsvard to 
the area south of the Caspian Sca^ 't heir 
language was one branch of the [iido- 
Enropean family, and dcvclo|5ed into 
Old Iranian and Sanskrit, 'they came 
with new gods and nc^v ideas of a so- 
cich' divided into caste groui>s, which 
left their mark on Persian cnlture as on 
that of north Tiidia^ where some of them 
settled\t’he first Iranian^ to be of iiii- 
portall& his'tOTically were the Medcs; 
in 61 z their king Gyaxares took Ninci tb 
and destroyed tlie Assyrian Empire, as 
his in turn was conquCfed in 550 by 
CsTiis. tlie Acbaemenid, From that time 
until the eonqnest of Alexander the 
Great the Achaemenids 

ruled over an empire unrivaled in si/c 
and importance in the ancient world, 
from Lydia south of the Black Scu to 
the Oxiis on the east, the Indus border¬ 
ing [ndia. and the Nile of Egjpt, in¬ 


cluding the Chaldean or Babylonian 
Empire with its Syrian dc|3endencics on 
the hfcditcmincain lliey org^ini^cd and 
welded together i>eoples of divergent 
tongues and religious practices* liokling 
them luickr a humane despotisnu 
Cyrii-s, Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes 
w ere the conquerors and builders of that 
empire, failing only in thc^ conquest of 
Greete in the fifth eeiitnri.'A I hcir toinlis, 
palates* ricli robes, and jewels were the 
wTinders of their time and set a stand 
ard of splendor that still colors onr im¬ 
agination wdien we think ol the Orien¬ 
tal |>otentate.' Out of the cliffs rising 
above the sandy Iranian plains tliev had 
tomb chamKrs cut, as the l%g}73tTans 
had, 50 that tlie body of the emperor 
would lie inviolate, I'hc tomb of Xerxes 
at Naqsh i Bustam near Persepolis (fig. 
487) eoiisisbi of a facade on lamented 
with relief seulpture of the ruler stand¬ 
ing before a fire altar, supported bv men 
from thirty nations of the empire, rc|3" 
resenting but tiot portraving their real 
appearanee, for they look like a string of 
identical jjaper dolls pasted upon the 
face of the rock. Inside the reetanguhir 
chamber the Ixxh' of the king was laid 
in state, clad in magnificent garments, 
protected by his we^qxiTrs* but without 
the food, ntcnsilsp and favorite fiuni- 
ture that would have been buried tvilli 
an Egjplian king, for he did not expect 
to return to the tomb^fle was a inono-i 
theist, a follower of the god Ahum 
Mazda who* as the "wise lord,' vi 35 recog¬ 
nized by the ruling house as the gre^at- 
cst of the gods^ and w^as woTshi|>cd to 
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487. Tomb of XcoM, NaqsIl'i'Riistaiii, Nt'or Pcncpolis (c. 4G5 ».c,), Stwic. 


the exclusion of all oEher^^ 'I’hc deity is 
shoMii in sculpture as a. Iminaii figiirc 
emerging from a disk that forms the 
center of a bird’s body, similar to the 
winged stimdisk of Egs^rt, and he holds 
a circlet symbol of power, in his hand. 
As the principle of Light, or GoodnCSSr 
he svas also represented b)' fire, so the 
fire altiT is another important element 
of Achaemcnid culture in arehiteelnre 
and sculpture.' It lakes the place of 
spacious temples nccessar)' in the more 


elaborate rituals of their contemporaries 
the Egyptians; for these makers of the 
Persian empire, their altars, palaccs> and 
tombs sufficed. 

Differing from the roek-ciit tomb, the 
free-standing sarcophagus of CjTiis (fig. 
.fS8), ancestor of Darius, is built of 
stone blocks. Like a small, compact 
gabled house set upon a platform of 
six steps, the rectangular cliamlier is, 
therefore, at the seventh level. It ivas a 
treasure lioiisc as well as a mausoleum. 
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488. Tomb of CtTHF, (c. 530 b.c ] Shme. itiferiur 10* losig s 7^ wide. 


for Cyrus had been buried with pomp 
and magnificence. 

More sumptuous than the tombs were 
the palaces, especially those of Persepoiis 
and Susa^ built by the liand^ of the 
conquered people, using malcrials 
brought from all comers of the Empire. 
Until thcT were burned bv Alexander 

■r ^ 

the Great, the palaces of Persepoiis were 
among the most stately c\'cr erected by 
maOp with tali slim colninns (fig, 489) 
tliat arc even today fitting monuments 
to the "King of Kings" who ordered them 
built. Under Darius about 520 b.c. work 
started, destined to continue for 
150 years. Judging by the elaborate sys^ 


tern of conduits and drains hewn in the 
rock platform, the initial plan of halls 
and dwelling quarters must have been 
made in tlie sixth century and fol¬ 
lowed by later architects. 

A staim^y of 106 steps, low' 
for horses to walk up, led to the Lrate- 
\Y 3 \ of the World (fig. 490) of Xerxes, 
through Avhich passed the bearer of 
gifts at the Ne^v Year festival. On the 
gate were outer and inner doors^ faced 
with bronze, about 50 feet liigh. These 
w^cre flanked by winged guardians, bulls 
with luiiiiai) faces like the Assyrian 
monstcis, but eaf^cd with a grace and 
purity missing in the Assyrian proto- 





Plate XV 



Salvador Dali (1904- ) Appafitwit of u Face and Fni;f DisJi on tf Bsn^h. 

Wadi worth Atl]cnaouni, llartford, Connecticut- 





Plate XVI 



Bihud, Stdten Htuwtit Afirso in er Cdrdfcn Jahangir’s Album, 
Gulistan Libmiy, Teheran. 
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4S9. of Xeraes T-dih P^jldcii? of Darius in fftc Diyfdni^, FcRcpoJis (t, 465 &.c/) Stcjivc. 


types, and without the fifth leg favcicd 
by the older artiste. 

Beyond were the royal buildings based 
on the old Iranian hyposlyle house. 
principal fa^dc consisted of an open 
pOTticOp the side walls were of brickp and 
the interior supports ^vere limestone or 
wooden cohimns. lliese halls follow the 
same orientation, with spacious court- 
j'ards between themp formerly planted 
with trees and shrubs, llic effect of 


space and height w'as increased by the 
clever use of open stairw'av'S Outside of 
most of the liallSp which added to the 
impress!verier of processions at audi¬ 
ence time. The Apadana {audience 
hall) of Xerses (Eg. 1^89) must have 
been the scene of many such pageants^ 
It w:as a square hall, with w-alls of sun- 
dried brick 15 feet thick, a ceiling 60 
feci high supported by slim columris, 
and a great throne toom which could 
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hold tcii thousand people. TliCfC u etc wilh sculpture of tribute bearers^ the fig' 
flights of steps on the north and e^ist ures done in three legistcrs, each mcas- 
sides, and both stairs were adorned tiring about 270 feet in length. ITie 



490. cf XerMj, Petsepolis (4S6-465 b.c.) Stoiie. 
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Mcdcs 111 conical caps and llic Persians 
wearing crowns brouglit lotus blossoms; 
the Syrians brought gold vessels and a 
chariot drawTi by Aiabian horses; the 
Bactrians (fig, ^91 coming in from 
tilt eastern desertSj. led a two-hiiniped 
camci. These and tlie others of the 
hvcnty-five nations ate shown facing the 
stair, eaeb group separated from the 
next by a cedar tree, the ancient Tice 
of Life, here shown as though split 
through the middle, with trunk and 
branches visible from the top lo ihe 
bottom and as symmetrical and elegant 
as an ancient bronze. All faces, liands, 
and feet are directed toward Hic focal 
doorwayv suggesting the procession, but 
the figures are as rigid as tliose of Ega pt^ 
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ii-ithoiit any indication of bodily mo¬ 
tion. In contrast to Egy^srian sculpture, 
lio^^'ever^ the arms and torsos are seen 
from the sidC:, so that there is an in¬ 
creasing rcalifini; the sculptors were care¬ 
ful too^ in observing individual racial 
types and cost nines of the gift bearers, 
but llicy are h pes. not individuals. Hie 
details of headdresses* liair, weapons, 
and garments are done as meticulously 
as in Assyrian art, and they’ are as paf- 
temed, hut there is no emphasis here 
oil brutality, on bulging muscles, or on 
cons rant combat; the sculptors achieved 
an ordered piirih and clarity, a stabiiitv 
that may reflect the stabilih of the Enr 
pire. The figures project at the same 
level from a hackgroiiiid that is kept 


Ciimel, Stair\\ay, Fatacc of Xnjxcs, IVrwpola-i ,186-465 a c.) Stone, ^ 
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40=. Lion Affcrcfctrtg Bul!^ StainH jy, Paljtt ssf Xcrxt^;. Pencpc^i^ (486-^46^ u.c.i 


bari:. There is no attcmjjt to iiKlicutc 
locale or to suggest sfKicc; rhe carvers 
respected the wall as a limititig mein- 
ber, primarily architectural. In the brih 
liant sunlight of Persepolis, every clearly 
cut line and every shadow^ form effective 
parts of tlie dignified^ niajcstie pattern. 

In contrast to the mcii^ who stand ex¬ 
pressionless in their frozen world, the 
animals arc endowed with emotion and 
|Xjrsonalih\ In the angle of the stairs^ 
flaliking the spear-holders, arc two 
scenes of a lion attacking a bull (Eg, 
492), Thoiigb the effect from a distaitcc 
is one of heraldic grandeur, on close in¬ 
spection one sees the fury in the lion's 
face and daw's, made more dramatic bv 
linear patterns cut sliarply in the stone. 


wliicli by foiitrast briiig ont the subtle 
and simple planes in Hie head of the bulb 
Thongli the same tlicme of attack w-as 
used so often bv the creators of the An¬ 
imal Art of the steppe country^ the 
stylization of hair and muscle as seen 
here at Persepolis marks a difference in 
concept. The registers are separated by 
bands of rosettes rcp^cated horizontallyv 
each one a perfect copy of the other, 
dear and pure in contour^ and iiilcreSib 
ing because of repetition rather than 
because of variety* such as one ivould 
find in the medieval carving of Europe. 
Another decorative motif is the zig- 
gurat, the stepped pyramid, here used as 
a Crowning iiicmbcr on stairs and plat¬ 
forms ^ 
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4y^. DuuMe Pakix uf ^^Ita^cc^^cs 

1[, Stisa (_| 04 -||S H.C.) Lchutc, Parijt. Stanc, 
I o' high. 


Within the halls, columns of wocjd 
or stone broke the space into small 
units. Some of the capitals and imposts, 
consisting of young bulls placed back 
to back, carried the beams that upheld 
the flat ceilings. These bicephalic im¬ 
post blocks (fig, ij95) are caned with 
tlie same precision, lose of pattern, and 
symmetry that marked the relief .sculp¬ 
ture. 'I’lic shafts of the stone columns 
arc relatively taller than those of Greece, 
some 6o feet high, and are cut by more 
flutes; the shaft is separated from the 
capital by an intenening member orna¬ 
mented tt'ith volutis and rosettes. These 
elements, combining with a high base 
(fig. 494), are so characteristic that 
they arc referred to as the Pcrsepolitan 
Column, a unirjne dev elopment in Ach- 
acmenid art. 
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I’he living quarters, like the audience 
halls, cinphasi/xid spaciousness and 
beauty of detail. The Taehara (winter 
house) of Darius, which was also raised 
Oil a platform, had doors, windows, and 
niches of stone which simuvcd the burn¬ 
ing of Alexander, though the walls of 
brick have disappeared. 'Hie Egyptian 
influciiec is so strong here as to suggest 
that the architects were Egyptian. The 
Hadish (meirs quarters) of Xcixcs was 
placed on the highest level of the ter¬ 
race, from w-liich stairs led clown into 
the nearby dark rooms of the 1 la rein 
(womens quarters). In all of the build¬ 
ings the dark limestone was jiolislied 
with gre.1t care, giving it a mn'foTni 
smoothness, clarity, and grace. 

Within the wulls of brilliantly col¬ 
ored brick there ninsl hav e been splen- 


494- Cerfunjn Bose. Palace of Artaxvrxcs ll, 
Susa (404-3^8 H,c.) Lolii-iv, Paris. Stiong. 
Bast-. 1' high. 
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did fejsts and gatherings. I’hc mehil 
bovvb, drinking horns, ^nd 

Cup^ give evidence of thc $^inC lo^'C of 
beauty that marked the arts of building 
and stone canning. This \\'as an aesthet¬ 
ically consistent part of the world de¬ 
stroyed by Alexander the Great, in the 
fourth cciitufj^- B.c^ as he swept through 
on his conquest to India and reduced 
tlie Aehacmenids and their monuments 
to. ruins. 

^I'hat conquest left an impression of 
Hellenism on Iran through the succeed¬ 
ing period, the Selcucid, 323-250 B.cy 
but it did not smother the Rome of 
creative Iranian spirit. After the inter¬ 
vening rule by the Parthians, 230 b.c.- 
AjJ, 226, who were the ‘middicnicn* in 
the profitable silk trade Ix^twecn the 
Romans and the Chinese, ^ new Persian 


dynasty came to power^ the Sassaniao, 
which lasted from a.d, zab to 642jAr3a- 
shir, Sliapur, Balnam, and Chosroes arc 
among the illustrious names of tha Sas- 
saIlian rulers who sought to encourage 
a floivering again of the arts practiced by 
the Achacmcnids. Like their forebears, 
they became world famous for their 
sculpture, nictalij-'ork, le^tik weaving, 
attd arch i tec tnre^y 

Unlike the flat-roofed palaces at Per- 
scpolis and Susa, the Sassaniau edi¬ 
fices were domed and v-aultcd* which 
made for a great uncluttered interior 
space. A typical palace built for the Sas- 
saiiiaii kings is the one called Taq i- 
Kisra (Arch of Chosrocs) at Ctesiphon 
(fig. In the mild climate of Mcscn 
jxitamiHi, on a site chosen by the first 
of tlie line, Ardashir, thi$ winter resi- 



49 V Cttsiphon [i p. Brick, 51s* 112' liigti. 
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dcnce was erected by Sliiipur {a.d. 242- 
7:1) after his defeat of the Rimian em¬ 
peror \‘'alcrian. A Ijarrcl xaiilt ivitli a 
^pan of S4 feet runs, through tlie center 
nf tlie building; smaller romiis and 
chambers are placed on either side, with 
thick outer in which arcades arc 

the ornaniciitai feature. Among {hem 
are jx>ijitcd arches, an innovation at Hiis 
early date. We have to imagine the brick 
and ru!)ble walls as they oiiee looked, 
covered with smooth stucco and relief 
sculpture jKiinted iti gay colors. Since 
the native mortar euntained a large 
quaiit[ty of gipsiim, wliicli sets quickly, 
the ]jugc central vault was made en- 
tirelv withcnit centering; it was classed 
as one of the wonders of the world. Be¬ 
neath its majestic cnrsc the kings held 
audience with a splciKbr rivaling that 
of Darius and Xerxes; even the carpet 
on the flonr^ cjillcd the Springtime of 
Chesroc,-^, was famous. 

Another of tlic palaces, at FlruKaliad, 
dciiionstratcs the ingenious use of 
sqninches, which were built out in ra¬ 
diating arches from the angles of the 
square central cliamlxT to meet the cir¬ 
cle of tlic dome that topped it. J'hev 
were used here for the first time and 
were to become an integral part cif Nfos- 
Icni architecture later on* as well as an 
important contribution to the art of 
building in Europe. Iri the satnc audi¬ 
ence hall the traditional Egyptian cor¬ 
nice was placed over the doijrwavSp 
showing the Sassaniatis^ pride in their 
past and their skill in working out new 
solutirjns. 

In their sculpture they showed the 
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same respect for the pst and cagcrnc'ss 
for the novel .\Like th e Achacmenids , 
the Sassanian rnTefs"Tiad huge images 
caned 111 tlie cliffs, llicsc sen^e as nion- 
imicnts to the glon of the ki^f.^^t 
not as part of tomb ornamcnlj^rather 
as independent works of art coimncm- 
orating investiture, \ictor)', or the king 
supreme in combat and the hunt, llic 
iincstitiirc of ArdashJr I (Eg. 496) cm- 
pha,si^^es the relation l3Chvccn god and 
emperor as Ardaslur receipt's the dia¬ 
dem from liormu^^d (Aluira Mazda). 
The two face cacli other in a composi¬ 
tion as s>'mmctric;il in plan as that of 
an ancient bronze from Luristam 'Hie 
hcads^ shoulders, waists^ knees, and feet 
nf the men are at the same Itnel, as are 
the heads* bodies, and feet of the horses, 
lliat hue of sy mmetry inherited from 
the past and the profile head and full 
front torso tecliniquc arc in contrast tc* 
the new elements—a soft modeling ]n 
siirbice modulatloii in wliich tlrcre n 
great variety in projection from the bick- 
ground, llie use of flyJjig ribbmis. the 
hanging foot, and the mobilih- of facial 
expression. 

Even more vigorous is tlie carving of 
Bahrain IE a,d. in eomhat. Rid- 

ing full tilt at his oppntnE in the 
flying gallop, lie iiiiseab his ad'.crsary^ 
as easily as a great monarch slicnld, 
showing a ihird-ccniury version of a 
technique that wail swTCp over Europe 
a thousand years later in the Age of 
Chivalry. Antedating the use of chain 
mail in Europe, this flexible, protective 
amior made of rings of metai joined to¬ 
gether was worn by the kings of the 
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Sjssaiiiiin period. It is to be seen in tlic 
large portrait of ChosTocs II at Taepi- 
Bnstaii. llierCp deep in the Garden 
Arch carved lii a cliff that rises above 
an artificial lake on the royal hunting 
preserve, be is shou-ii in high relief in 
full arm fir, with helmet, lance, and 
shield, seated upon his richly capari¬ 
soned horse. On eitber side of this eques¬ 
trian* on the inner surface of the arclu 
some hunting scenes were carted, show¬ 
ing him in action and giving ns a good 
idea of the royal sport as practiced in 
the seventh century. These scenes, 
smaller in scale than the Pcrscpolis 
caningSp are considerably broader in 
sco]3e. Men, women, animals, and veg¬ 
etation are suggested in an otmosphcric 


setting, in wliicli light and shade play 
an important prt, though perspective 
and focus in the Western sense arc 
lacking. Tlic\’ are charged with emotion, 
full of tninult and c?^citcmcnt. llic an¬ 
imal forms, especially, are done with 
sensitiveness and understanding: the 
heavy elephants moving thtongh the 
nnderbrvisli, which they trample with 
their big feet; wild boar racing across 
the compound: deer in the flying gallop, 
heads held high, or crumpling as the ai 
rows of the king find their mark: all 
are remarkable studies of individual an¬ 
imal forms and all are a part, too, of dra¬ 
matic iKirrative. 

Roman influence had left its mark in 
the same site. The large arch of tlie 
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497. PfTToz I F/uiifing r45T’63) Mus4'tiiTi, New York. Silver, BVS"' high. 


Grotto is not unlike a trinnipha! arch 
m size* though it is canned in li%'ing rock, 
not free-standing. In the spandrels were 
angels of victory^ the winged Nikes in¬ 
herited from Greece^ Western-looking 
goddesses with curly hair and flowing 
classical mbes, wlio hold a cup of pearls 
and a eirclet of sovcrcigiit}% As in miicli 
of the other Sassanian sculpture, the 
chatxge from Achacmcnid limes is evi¬ 


dent in the more careful modeling of 
the body beneath the drapery, a more 
realislic anatomical study. Hanking the 
arch are panels of foliaIc ornament, the 
leaves resembling prickly acanthus but 
adapted to a symmetrical tree-of-life 
pattern, which show^s the ancient Ira¬ 
nian love of the motif. 

Many of these designs cut into the 
cliffs as nioniimental sculpture were 
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adapted by metalworkers in the gold 
and silver bowls and the cups and pitch¬ 
ers designed for Sassanian feasts. 1 'hc 
hgiiTcs are raised from the background 
in various levels of projection, as in the 
sculpture, and sliow the same interest 
ill surface mod illation. 'J'he contrast of 
hiunaii and animal foniis: the excite- 
nieirl of flic liuiit (fig. 497)' ealm 
majesty of the rnlet enthroned, 'assaih 
ing tlie oulooker by liL-i glanee' and sur- 
Ttn Hided by his nobles; moon svmbols 
and Mui si Ill bills; natural animals and 
composite creatures' all were pietiired 
by the craftsmen, often in eonjnnction 
with leaf and flower patterns, and pearls. 
One of their favorite motifs was the 
,seiiiNyn% or .kj-jii urg^i, a fahtilotis an¬ 
imal who Himctimcs had the head of 
3 dog, a fox. or c^cn a camel, the ekws 
of a beast of prey, the tail of a jjeacock 
or rooster, and the win^ of a barnyard 
fowl, the whole generally framed bv a 
circlet of pearls or leases. 

These dc'signs were used also as arehi- 
tcctnml ornaments, judging bv the 
stiiCTo reliefs once placed over the bricks 
and rubble of (Xilaee walls. Thew in- 
Apded the field of textiles, too. We can 
imagine how dearly these fabrics were 
pris'C'd v^heu wc fiiut that some were 
preserved in tlie sands of the desert 
along the Trade Routes, that others 
sened as inspiration for Chinese tex¬ 
tiles, and thEit still others sue now in the 
iiiiL^eunis and churches of Europe—all 
inoiiiunenls to the Sassanids as much as 
were the great domes and arches and 
rock carvings. J’he fragments now in Eu 
ropeaii colleetious arc bits from fine 


silken wrappings made for the liodics 
of early Christian niartm^ which were 
placed in the church treasuries and un¬ 
til recent times were sliown as wonders 
from the Iloh I^itid. .\niong the pat¬ 
terns of these ancient textiles arc the 
senimir\ and cocks, horses, him ting 
scenes, the tree of life, the rose, the 


civiliiicd world, the Sassanian princes 
we;ikciied, then crumbled, before tlie 
onslaught of [slam in the seventh ccit- 

hirv,^ 
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nnned was born in ^tceca, Ara¬ 
bia, about \.D. 570, and began his tcaeli- 
iiig in 11 is Ciirly niai)ho<id, urging his fel¬ 
low Arabians tu follow his leadership 
tmrard an inspired monotheism!\ I’his 
offended the |iagat^ aristoeraev, who 
.sensed a threat in bis desire for cliange, 
and be was ftirecd to flee to l^tedina in 
(}22, whicli marks the beginning of the 
Moslem ealeiidor—the year of the He¬ 
gira. (He bnilt a bouse tliat w^as also used 
as a mosque in MedTi^^ and set about 
the political reform of the rest of Ara¬ 
bia „ eonpling it witli his religious fervor 
in winning converts to his belief in 
Allali, the One God; in ten vears of 
struggle and warfare he aecompli^iied 
his task. Arabia was unified pijliticpllyT 
and,the majority of the population were 
followers of the Propbetp fired with cn- 
tliiisiasm to bring the rich neighboring 
countries under the domination of the 
Arabs and Islam.] 


pearl, all done in heraldic splendor. 
Having reviAcd the glory of the Achaem- 
enids in an art that touched all of the 
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49 S. Dcfcn/ 0 / rnea;, Mischatta ( 74 ^- 44 ) 
StajtlicliL MiiscLun, Beilin. Stoner. 


The first caliphs lived simply as Bed¬ 
ouins. biiL as the i^otlhem countries 
uerc brought under their sway, the By- 
7^intine iciesis that pcrmcalcd Syria be¬ 
gan to influence the rntcrnal organiTa- 
tion of the ^fohammcdaIls and there 
an increasing splendor snito tin ding 
the leader* tvlio cslahlishcd at Da- 
mascus/l^nally. in th e eig hth ecntiirvT 
the capita] was mo^ed to Baghdad* and 
a “ncB^iateria! civilization came into 
bemg^ 

Even \^'hen the court wa$ in D;im3S- 
ctis, the caliphs had v.ished to By¬ 
zantium, and had iiistTucted the archi¬ 
tects, who were brought in to build their 
uiosqucs, to moke tlacin on a scale com¬ 
parable to Christian churches, in rich¬ 
ness if not ill size. The mosque (jMds^7d 
or fiiuii) uns their first concern; it con- 
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sisted of four porticoes (fhifin), each 
covered with a Rat roof supported by 
columns and arches, which enclosed a 
courhaid in w'hich there was 3 fountain 
for purification. On Hie side tow'ard 
Mecca the liw^an was more impressive 
than the Others, for it contained the 
mihrah, the prayer niche marking the 
direction of Mecca, and the preache ds 
pulpit, the mirribdf. Towers, called min- 
aretSp or rniridrcj'. were erected beside Hie 
large rctbngle so that the nuie/zin 
could call the faithful to prayer (fig. 



499 . of North Dame, Congrcgatiaruil 

XtnsqiLc, Isfahan (loSS'i Brick. 
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507). As in Byzantine and Sman 
churches, the ornament usiuilly con¬ 
sisted of intricate surface detoration irt 
mosaic, colotcd maTl>lcs, metalwork, and 
curved 498 )- 

As Sassanian power overthrown 
iii"*the seventh century, Islam spread 
throughout tlie land and Tran became a 
stronghold of MohammcdanisniS By 
747 a princely Arab family, thr ‘Ab- 
basids, revolted against the eatiphs of 
Damascus (the Oinmayads or Umay- 
yads) and set up tlic ‘Abbasid Dvnastv', 
which marked a triiuiipb cjf the Persian 
element, for they considered themselves 
‘Moslem Sass^nids," Like the line of 
kings before them, these caliphs became 
enthusiastic patrons of the arts. 



500, Cnnpcgational Mosque, 

lsfati;in {izth ccnl.) Britt. 



^01. Khjg Huffing and flolc/irig Audknce^ 
n^tail of SiU'cr Ewer (British Museutn, 
labid, rTu;daliLons high. 


Under the caliphs and their Turkish 
sultans the mosques (£gs- 499, 500) de¬ 
veloped into splendid moniinients wdiich 
combined some of the features of old 
Sassaniait architecture, adapted to the 
needs of the Mohainmcdan ctmgrcga- 
tion^ with new motifs. Structurally, the 
builders used the pointed ureli, the 
dome, and the squiiiclu Over these xvere 
placed .stucco ornaments, glazed tile, 
and brick. Money comb elements of in¬ 
creasing complexity were developed in 
the squinclic.s, breaking the vaulted sur¬ 
faces with pockets of light and dark. 
The use of columns and arches in the 
interior ga^c an impression of shadom' 
coolnc-ss, kept from seeming overpeuver- 
iug and aloof bv ornamental patterns 
and inseriptionsAjn both Persia and 
Turkestan the ceramic artist and the 
architect worked together to create mag- 
uiEcent slfueturcs, arched and domed, 
gleaming in various shades of blue, yel¬ 
low, and rose under the clear blue skies*^’ 
^^Ceramic arts flourished. Some pottery 
vvas made to imitate metalwork in a less 
costly medium. Lnsterrvare gave the ef¬ 
fect of gold or Sill er, while other pot¬ 
teries made full use of bluc^ green, yel- 
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50s. Bdi^I with PoSychwine Fm'nfiJEg (szj^z] 
Victuria and H\lbcrt Museum, Loiidun, FoE- 
tcTr', S" diam. 


low, atid otlicr strong color^ Ii^ both 
pottery and melahsxjrk olcf Nassau iun 
motifs persisted (figs. ^01, no- 

tobly of tlic king hnnting and holding 
andiciicCp though m lalcr examples he 
began to have a very I'urkish cast of 
face, with slanting C} cs and long black 
liair. W'riting done by majitcr calligra¬ 
phers was considered a handsome orna¬ 
ment on plates, and on the mihrab and 
walls of the mosque. Thus old Persian 
elements svere combined with Arabic 
and '[’nrkish ideas under the influence 
of Islam to form a ricli and decorative 
art. 

Literature, too, flowered under this 
patronage, [ii the eleventh century, in 
Afghanistan, Fiidamil wTotc the Shah- 
namah, the Book of Kings, which he 
dedicated to his patron^ the Sultan 
Mahmud, in aj). loio. Me had gathered 
together fragments of truth and legend 
about the ancient rulers and lierocs of 
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Persia, and fused them into one i>f the 
world s great epics. It marks the begin¬ 
ning of a rich literature and serres as a 
favorite text for calligraphers and 
painters in snecceding centuries. 

Tlic practice of making fine boohs 
went well back into the past. One of 
the most renowned artists of the book 
was Mani, leader of the religions seel 
of the Manichaeans, who lived in the 
third century^ of the Christian era in 
Persia. Influenced by both Christianity 
and Alaitdaism, filled with religions fer¬ 
vor, and inspired by a vision of a heav¬ 
enly messenger who bade him proclaim 
his teaching, he tried to win converts at 
Ctcsiplion but met with little success. 
He wjs regarded by both Christians 
and orthodox ZoroastrianS as a heretic, 
and was forced to go east into the desert 
and oasis settlements to spread his gos¬ 
pel. Tlicre he met with great sucecss. 
Ecing a gifted painter, lie ill 11111 inated 
his scriptures v^nth brilliantly colored fig 
ures of the men and rvomen of the con 
gregations, of tlie heaven llicy would 
reach by right livingp of the demons of 
the VA'orld of darkness, and of flowers, 
fruits, and other lovely things on this 
earth. Tliis attracti\e way of recording 
and spreading his teaching infuriated his 
opponents as much as did his doctine. 
so the Mainchaean books were burned 
whenever they were found. Modern 
seholarship knew of them only by repu¬ 
tation and hcafs^y until the Cerman ex¬ 
pedition of Grunwedcl and Von Le 
Coq to Chinese I'urkestan in the c:arly 
twentieth century. There, in the dry' 
sands of the desert, they found a num- 
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her of fragments of the prccaous texts^ 
HTitten ill floiving script and still glow- 
i]ig with color. They had probably been 
made for the Uighnr T urks, ardent fol¬ 
io wers of Mat!I who had established 
houses of worship not Only in the oasis 
cities hilt also in China, wTien the} were 
stauiicli allies of the Chinese in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. These texts 
date from before ihe tenth centime and 
bespeak the long tradition of miniature 
illnmillation enconraged by the follow¬ 
ers of the first teacher. 

T urkish in type, with slanting eyes 
aiid straight black hair, the figures are 
very^ much like those painted on pot¬ 
tery in the twelfth and tliirteenth cen¬ 
turies in Persia,^ especially at flaiv 
(Rliages) (fig; >02). The hc^ads are big 
and the bands very expressive, costumes 
arc painted in great detail; but the set¬ 
ting i.s of fen ignored. TTicsc two c^e^l^ivc 
streams—of painting on pottm and of 
illiistmting religious texts—stem to ha^e 
nourished the ground from which grew 
the superb art of book illumination in 
Persia. 

Under the 'Abhasitls man} treatises 
were transhited on natural history' and 
nicelianieal wonders. Tliey were illus¬ 
trated ill a style similar to S\Ti3n work 
derived from Greek and Byr^antine art^ 
as well as to tlie pottery and manuscript 
painting of Central Asia and Persia. The 
early thirteen tli-ccn tim^ Dioscor ides 
inaiiu-Hcript (fig. 503) shows hvo phy¬ 
sician^ cutting a plant. The men face 
each other, separated by a large plant 
as symmetrical in form as the ancient 
tree of life portrayed at Pcrsepolis or 
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5*v Gunirig Pfdn(, from Mtr^^nd 

Myd/fd qf Dioscondci Fteet Gallery, 

\V ashiiigtui]. color and i^uld on paper. 

r 7^ 

on a Sassaiiian textile. Tlic balanced ar¬ 
rangement of men and plant reminds 
US, too. of the Liiristan bronzes, almost 
as old as art itself in Persia, Tlic faces^ 
bands, and feet of the men arc shonm 
in profile, as they were at Pcrsepolis, 
and their gannents are as rich in pat- 
tCTii as those of ChosTocs at Tat|-i-Bns- 
tain they even have floating scarses like 
the Sassimian kings, and they exist in 
space imtouched by cloud or shadow. 
Only the ey es and hands give some in¬ 
dication of Near Eastern a ivacionsnessj 
and bring life to a composition that 
might olhcruisc be too static for illus¬ 
tration, Primary colors were favored^ as 
direct as folk cmbroidciy'. Not all of the 
Dioscoridcs illuminations are as simple 
as this one, but it is quite typical of the 
figures scattered through the text; the. 
miniature does not occupy a page by* 
itself—it is incidental to the WTitin^- 
and fitted into whatever place was left 
for it by the calligrapher. It differs from 
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Greek Iii^imscript llluniHidtion in th^t 
nuicii of it seems to have been painted 
for the sheer pleasure of having it there, 
since the illustrations are not \cry ex¬ 
plicit as diagrams to be used by doctors. 

Another test illustrated several times 
m the thirteenth centurj' was the 
qdm^t wTitten bj' al-llarlrT, a kind of 
CdPiterbiiry Tafes of the Arabs, done in 
rhyming prose. Tn liis ilhinniiatioiis, 
whicli arc gaily colored ond lively, the 
pin ter alAVasiti brings a freshness and 
boldness to tlic tale that is quite appro¬ 
priate to the adventurous hero. Even 
when he is pin ting camels, and not 
some fabulous creature, he lets his imag¬ 
ination play and sets down colors tliaf 
arc delightful anti quite unrelated to 
nature—pink and mauve as well as tan, 
vibrant tones that give as much life to 
the camels as the lines of their bodies. 
He states already one of the purposes 
of the Persian illustratof: though not 
bound by the apparancc of tilings as 
he secs them, to give them such beauty 
of form and color that they seem more 
vivid to llie beholder than do the nat¬ 
ural objects from which they were de¬ 
rived. 

In the thirteenth century a political 
change came, witli the Mongol invasion 
of Jenghis Khan and his followers, 
which was bound to affect the arts pro- 
foundly,] Baghdad eseapd until 1258, 
but eastern Iran was overrun in laso 
in an appalling destriicEion, and v^clded 
into the Mongol Em pi re, which 
stretched from the seacoast of China 
through most of Asia (except India) 
into Russia and eastern Europ. With 
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a genius for organization that rivaled the 
ancient Persians* these iiomads held 
their wade territory together and opened 
trade routes tliat allow^cd much freer 
travehjig between eastern and western 
AsiaACulturallv it brouglit together the 
hvo important civilizations of the East 
and W^cst, the Chinese and the Arabo- 
Persian'^ Men from each section were 
sent to the other by the ruling khans 
whenever they were needed to assist in 
w^arfarc and administration or to bring 
plaisure to the places, llie Mongol 
khans soon learned to live as patroius of 
the arts, and began to have books illu¬ 
minated as had the caliplis and their 
courtiers. 

Hie Manifi' aldlayaw-an (a natiira] 
liistory’ dcseribiiig tlie eharaclcristies of 
animals and their properties useful to 
manki]id) was painted under the Mon¬ 
gols in the lust decade of the thirteenth 
century, and si sows the mingling of 
Chinese and Persian methods. Phe stag 



504. 5 tcfg dnd Dw?, from nl-naynwSn 

(is^Tr Morgan Ijbrvirv'K New ^'urk, J^dintlng 
Dll papeu 
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and dot (fig, 504) arc not placed svm- 
mcttically within the border of the rnin* 
iatnre, but diagoiially; the tree, instead 
of Ix-ing in the c?mct center, with an 
even number of leaves and flowers or 
fruit growing to the right and to the 
left, is ill so diagonal and to one side, 
like a Chinese plum hi a Sung painMng, 
Above and to the left Ls a Chinese cloud 
scroll—one of the first cloud and shadow 
effects to he used in a thirleenth-ccntnry 
painting—which docs not, to the Wcni^ 
cm eye, suggest iniicli spice, but it is 
an attempt on the part of the artist to 
deal with ahnospheric effects. The 
ground plane more of a suggestion 
than a real description of locale, hut, 
tliatiks to the graded tone and shading 
and to the Chinese \n\h on the right, it 
gives an impression of a lofcgrfHtnd on 
which the deer stand, 'I he love of sur¬ 
face decoration on the bodies of the 
aiumals* the pttemed treatment of 
legs and heads, and the careful delinea¬ 
tion of little plants arc hpically Per- 


Sian. Another ill 11stration is of fJie sen- 
murv^ wliich loots much more like the 
pheasant of Chinese art than the cohi- 
positc creature on Sassaniaii silks and 
nietalworfc, A critic w^as prompted to 
uTile On the margin, ‘Tliou fooh since 
thou never seen the scnmim', how^ 
canst thou [jortray it?' 

^In the early fourteenth century, 
[^inters ^^-ere still trying to combine 
Chinese and Persian ideas in their illus¬ 
trations) In Rashid al-Dln s llistory of 
the \Vortd, wiiUcn for the Mongols, 
the illuminators had a w'ondcrful 
porfiinity to let their fancy rove, for the 
history dealt with India, China* the 
Near East (ineliiding Bible stories), and 
the other countries brought under Mon¬ 
gol Suzerainty. As David is summoned 
lo be king (fig. 505)* we iifitc the Ara¬ 
bian costumes, the checkered carpet 
that extends vertically up the page^ the 
detailed painting of fruit and leaves Oil 
the trees^ and the use of the architec¬ 
tural arch wilh its floral omamentationj 
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5^6. Jlihidd. Suftdfl f/u^in Mina Rci^sfJiwg, fncmri a Bust^ii MS. f i^SS) Rmtil ligj ptian ti- 
hrarv', Cainj. Painbaig an paper i-*" s S^". 
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placed next to hvo trees that arc quite 
Chinese in their irregular form. All are 
done by a painter trained in ihe Chi¬ 
nese method of handling a brush, mak¬ 
ing lines Hiick nr thin to suggest vol- 


the most dynamic effect, and color of 
the most precious and c?cqnisite tones. 
The stibjects illustrated lent themselves 
to this kind of infcrprctalioni the 
Shj/i-FTejnjcr^i, the great epic based on 
Persian history, still popular, and 
the poems of Sa^di, NizamT, and others, 
dealing uith rose gardens, nightingales, 
moiimfuJ lowers* the ^^inc cup, tlie ex¬ 
citement of victOTy, and spcailation 
upon life and death, could be illumi¬ 
nated by the painters in an art intoxicat¬ 
ing to the senses. 


508. Ta^jpnini^r ^^Csrriwg hum a Stiali- 

^^S. (i^th rent) Fogg ^hisciitn. Cam- 
bridge, PafiiKng on paper, 


507- The OJd Ci^urr {ijtb cctit.^ and Afimucf 
(e. 17J0) Shrine of Rida, Meshed. 


ume or shadmv.^ Ilerc^ line rather than 
dominant in most of the ilhis- 

Gradually, as the Conquerors took on 
more and more Iranian eharaeteiistics, 
the painters allowed Persian elements to 
overshadows Chinese, and b\ the fif¬ 
teenth centurv the most accomplished 
and splendid miniatines came into be¬ 
ing. The word miniatine describes them 
properly, for the ideal one of in¬ 
finite care, painstaking detail, composi- 
dons planned with exactitude to give 
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509. BiliKilrf, Kirt^ DcTFiefs mid Jhrdamcn. from a Bu$tan MS. [14&S) Ko^ii] I'jU^tian Lfbrapy^ 
Cairo. PaiiiEti]^ t»ii pajjcr, \z'" X 
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Though political change and de- 
stnictjon had come with the second 
great conquest by a I'nrkie Iiorde (that 
of llmur or lamcrlanc in 1 jSg), one of 
Iran's most renowned artasts flourished 
111 the fifteenth and sf^teenth ecnturics: 
Bihaad. This master of the miniature 
lived first in the eastern center of tlcrat^ 
and later moved to Tabri?:, Botli there 
and in Samarkand bejond the Oxus 
there was a ferment of artistic produc¬ 
tion under royal ptronage, 

Bih^id and his contemporaries 
pin ted the courtly, poet ic, or mystic 
scenes suggested by legends of the past^ 
or revels (fig. ;o6) of tlicir time. Faith- 
ftilly portrajing the costumes, carpels, 
flowers, wine btjttics, and intricate ardii- 
teetural ornaments, they may serve as 
records of that socieh, bnt they exist 
in a world of the imagination more 
^'ivid than what Hie rimrtal eye secs. An 
entrance door, encased in enamel tiles 


as hrilliant in design and color as ihc 
^jTchilecture of the mosques {fig. 507). 
allows one to step into a scene of feast¬ 
ing and drinking inside a garden w-all. 
Surrounded hy a flaming plane tree and 
a poplar^ and with the sound of niiisie 
in the distanec. the sultan and his 
friends are [Kirtaking of food and wine 
so freely that one member has to he 
assisted out, Wlien we sec TahmTna 
entering the chamber of Fnsbiu at 
night (fig, JoS)* we are so intrigued h\ 
patterns^ colors, and the appointments 
of the room, bv the shy tilt of her head. 
Hie dramatic gesture of the attendant 
as he ]ift 5 the curtain and holds the 
c;mdlc for her (the only indication that 
it is nighty for the painter would not be 
JiO foolish as to darken his singing coF 
OT5 by making ilic room black), and by 
the interested expression of Rnstani as 
he hims ill bed to see who his imex- 
pccled caller maj' be, that w'C are trans- 



51c. Sc!.eo]-Of Bokh.u (i6lh «nt) A^t Calkcbon. PanV Ink on p=p 
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fHirtcd ill til thu TCiliii of poetry. Even 
^vlicn flnt-nf-doors is pointed fantasy 
enteric in, Darius, when out hunting, 
almost injures one of liis herdsmen 
(hg, ^^ho walks up to the King 

of Kings, and reproves him for not 
being better aeqiiainted with a faith¬ 
ful servitor, BiliKiidp like the makers 
of neolithic pottery and Liiristan 
bronzes, uses trees, mountains, rulining 
water^ and animals as hi-s motifs, but he 
paints trees more exciiiisite than those 
one would see on a day's ouHug. and 
flowers scattered through the grass as 
though tliev wctc on a carpet^ each one 
displayed so that the beholder gels the 
full impact of fonii and color. Rocks 
(still a bit Chinesej are like ttie inside 
of a sticli, all opdcsccnt hues of mother- 
ol-|jcarh horses arc pink, lavender, 
maroon p and even sky-blnc; the 5lre“am 
^s-as once silver^ hut is now black owing 
to o?ticlation., the only pigment that has 
suffered \v\lh the passage of time; the 
met], dressed in g;imients of many tol- 
tJrSp are not cnthelv natural in pose, 
hnt their exjircsshins are drawn from 
life: the horses arc done by a man of 
acute observation. ‘'Die flowers and trees 
are based nn things Ikihzad had seen, 
hnt he has ehosen to anangc and eolor 
them to Knit bis needs in the picture. 
He and bis fellow pamters had derated 
tJie art of illtistratiuii to siieh a degree 
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that tliey were on a level with the callig- 
raplicr^ and were allowed a whole page 
for the miniature, not just a random 
comer unoccupied by the writing. Line 
and color were used to create composi¬ 
tions so vibrant and clear that sheer 
realism was unwanted (Plate xvi^ fac- 

^As conditions changed in the Safawid 
peYiod^ file patrons could not always af¬ 
ford such lu^iirics, and the tendency in 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies was to concentrate on single fig¬ 
ures (fig. %io} or on brush sketches left 
imcolored. Again Persian art came close 
to Chiaesep but the idiom was ejuite 
strongly Iranian by that tinie. Much of 
the old power was gone; the taste scerned 
to be for languid men or w^omen deli¬ 
cately jxised. It was not illustration of 
epic or the glorillcation of kings: the 
lyricp j3rK:tic character and the effete re¬ 
finement of u civili^&ation nearly stag¬ 
nant were reflected by the painters. The 
makers of textiles and carpetSp howc^er^ 
were more faithful to the old themCSp 
iKjrrowed from the earlier^ brilliant nhn- 
iatnres. J'hcy had not lost tlie gloryv 
was it de;id in painting and architecture; 
it ^"4$ transplanted into India by the 
descendants of ranieriane. the Moghuls 
(.MEighdfs)p after their conquest in the 
sixteenth centnrAA 
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the Ncf>lithtc period, 3000 b.c.^ 
people m Tiidm were busy iiiabiiig pot- 
tcry^ and weapons. Excavations nt the 
Sites of Mohenfo-Daro and IkTappa 
in the Indus Vallc}' liave thrown much 
light on the \v^y men Ihed in the re¬ 
gion some five thousand years ago* and 
show that there w'as actual contact be¬ 
tween tbeni and tbeir neighbors in Mes¬ 
opotamian Seals discovered at Tel As- 
mar, near Baghdad, sha\i elephants and 
hnnipbackcd bulls of India like those 
from Mohenjo-Daro. llic dating of the 
'lY-l Aniar finds at about 2800 b.c. b 
the key to the ehroiiolog)' of the Indus 
V^alley cultures. 

iTic thirt\^ acres of mins at Mohenjo- 
Daro have yielded rich materials from 
those early days. It proved to be a 
planned cit>' with streets laid out north 


prevailing winds which swept and Acn- 
tilatcd it. Houses were made of burnt 
brick of a cjiiahty superior to that used 
in Mesopotamia and Eg> pt, Some of the 
buildings on the streets were designed 
with Toimdcd cx>rners so that jjack aiv 
imals could pass wathout dislodging 
their loads. The dwelling places and 
shops seem to ha^e been spacious bnt 
of a moderate sisse* and uniform to the 
extent that no palaces or homes of no¬ 
bles arc indicated. Within were plea S' 
ant rooms, open courts, and separate 
bathrooms which vA’ere conneeted with 
sewers—as tall as a man—in the side 
slTcets. \\ e inaA deduce from this their 
emphasis on cleanliness, and picture a 
society so well organi3^cd that com mu¬ 
ni h plans could be carried out. 

rhe largest edifice in the center of 
the cih' is a hatliing pool, 39 feet hv 23 
feet, vAilh an outer wail S feel thick, 


and -south, cast and SACSt, to catch the 
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5ii. 7 'crso from ilnruppii (<?- ^600 h-C.) 
Archaeological MuMaiiii, xMoticiijo Dann Sand- 
stoivc. 


and a row of chambers on tli€ east side. 
Since other temples and sanctuaries are 
lacking, it is probable that this pooh fed 
by a well, was the gathering place for 
purification and healing, even as the 
Ganges is today. 

Water, which cleanses and makes 
growth possible, is still associated with 
the conoid vertical /inge Atoms and the 


circular yonz, wliich in Neolithic years 
mark a phalliis^worshiping people. The 
power of male and female, of generative 
force, already is evident in the art of 
India. 

Among the lunnan figures carved and 
modeled by the early people are some 
very striking examples of men and 
women that have a particularly Hindu 



512. Dancing Crri, from Mohenjo-Daro (c. 
^000 t.cO Afcliacologica] Mohcnio- 

Daro. Bronizc. 
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cliar.icicr: m SiindfitDiiC froTn Ha- 

rjppa (fig. ;ii) which has an inRated 
look and stresses plumpness as a mark 
of beauty; a slim dancing girl (fig. 512), 
nonchalant^ angular, and bcjc^v-clcd, 
from Mohenju-Daro; and Mic count' 
Ifss tnonier goddesses^ bcgirdicd and 
coiffed. I’herc is already in Indiati sculp- 
ture a sensitive awareness of plastic form 
and a gift for endowing form with life. 

Topical of India, loOp is the love of 
animals displayed in the clay to vs and 
in the sc-als. In contrast to the Nc“4r 
East^ where combat and pursuit were so 
often showTi, the feeling here is of af¬ 
fection. nierc arc no e\id cnees tlmt 
these people admired war like traits; in¬ 
stead, their energies went into the d<y 
mestication of animals, for pmidcrons 
elephants are shown before mangers 
for the first time in cither historv or 
iconography. Men subdued animals by 
an inner spiritnal force, it would seem, 
as the bcashs how down before man, 
their lord, or serve as s chielcs for gods 
and goddesses, Rhinocofos, tiger, ele¬ 
phant, and humped hull ate caned with 
nneqnaled beaut)' on tlic steatite seals, 
and done with a skill quite lacking in 
the human figures and trees, though the 
men him before the tree and the tree 
spirit. Here, as in the Near East, there 
is tree and serpent worship, and here, 
too, composite animals are symbols of 
power. So compelling were these ideas 
that the)' siiTvhed the Ar)an invasion 
and fiowered again in popular llindu 
imagination much la ter, m the medieval 
period. The Ary ans had come down to 
the Indo-Gangctic plain From Iran, 


probably eyr])' in the second millen¬ 
nium B.c. lliey brought their own reli¬ 
gions idea,s with tliein^ hut also gained 
nuich from tlicir predecessors, the l>ra- 
vidians, wlio Iiad a highlv dev eloped cul¬ 
ture,lilt was the fusion of these two ele- 
! 

menfs that wpjs to produce the l^asic Ii^ 
dian culturdf Jiocicty had Isecn divided 
in pic-Arva3i day's into three castes, the 
brahmans who served as priests^ the war¬ 
riors, j]]d the linsliandmem 't o these 
I l ie Indo- An ans added a foiiTtln the 
serfs. 'Hie priests officiated at the cerC' 
monies to their man)' gods by chanting 
and singing hymnSp the X^cda^'Hiese 
probably came into being about 1500 
n.C., aud were followed, about 1000 b.c^ 
by the BTahniaiias, which set forth 
rules for ritual and sacrifice, and later by 
the U|janis]jads^ which were speculative 
pliilosophieal treatises. In these works, 
and in tlie later mythological tests, the 
Puranas, are the roots of all Indian re- 
ligion, Hiiidn* Jain, and Buddhist. We 
have little to guide us in imagining any 
of their visual arts, but llic poclry' of 
the \^cdas b magnificent, llicir hymns 
to the Dawn, to Siina (the sun)p to 
storm and wind and cosmic order, even 
to the fire of sacrificCp arc among the 
most moving that the mine] and heart 
of man have ever conceived, 
fhi the sixth ccntiiry b.c^ India pro- 
duced Some great thinkers and masters, 

1 he two most important were Mahsh 
founder of the Jain scetp and Gau¬ 
tama, who w-as to become the Buddh^ 
llic latter ivas born Prince SiddharthaK 
heir to a noble fainih' of fCapila^'astu, 
fs-epal. His mother had a dream in which 
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a white dcpbaiil: descended and entered 
her body, and this was interpreted as 
meaning that she ^onld ha^^e a child 
who would be either a world ruler or a 
Euddlia. At the time of his birth she 
Ti^-eot into a garden and when she 
touched a tree with her right band the 
child issued from her side. All the world 
rejoiced: other young things were born^, 
flowers appeared minienloiish':, the air 
was scented with Ffagrance, and all the 
birds sang, Siddlislrtlia was rc'ceiv'ed by 
the ancient \'edic gods, Indra and 
Brahma, and was given his first bath. 
He look steps in the four dirextions, 
symbol i:£ing his univ'crsal soveieiguty, 
and lotus flowers sprang up beneath his 
feet. 

From this auspicious birth, bis life 
was prolcctcd and fortunate. He mar¬ 
ried a licautiful girl when be w'as six- 
teciK vvinniiig Iier hand by proving his 
prow^css in many contests, 11 is life in the 
palace was one of case and pleasure* 
1 hough his father delibcralcly screened 
him from a knowledge of human suffer¬ 
ing, he did finally become avrare of it 
llirnugh three sights: when driving out 
througli the streets he saw an aged man; 
then^ later* a diseased man; aud, still 
later, a corpse. I’he rcali?:atioii that old 
age, sickness, and death existed made 
him imiiaMent of the life of pleasure, 
lie resolved, when he sa\v a rnendicant 
friar, to renounce the ^vorhk 

He stoic out of his palace at night 
assisted by his grooms and by dwurf 
earth-spirits {Yakshtis)^ wbo upheld 
the boofs of his horse so that no one 
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would waken to stop him* Safely ouF 
side, he took oEf lus princely robes, cut 
his long hair, and began his life of 
aseetieism. Sk years of it convinced him 
that he ivas still far from iliumination, 
that he must find it by rued i tat ion* 
Later, when he felt that the mon:rent 
was near, he sat dowTi beneath a fig 
tree^ wiicfc he was templed by the de¬ 
mon Mara, whose ei il cohorts and beau¬ 
tiful daughters could not shake him 
from his conlemplation* Mara offered 
him temporal power, but he remained 



513. MokdM Cdpiil^i/ B-c.) Arehaeo- 

fdgicat Xhi^raTTi, Srmiiitli- Sand^lfine, 7' k 2^ 
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unmoved; falsely accused^ Siddliartha 
touched the earth* calling it to witness 
in hh behalf* Tlicn, having resisted 
teniplatioii^, the moment of enlighten- 
incntn Bodhi^ camc, and thenceforth he 
was a Buddha, 

At Benares, in a deer parb^ he 
preached his first sefiuoiip expounding 
the Four Noble I’nitlis: that suffering 
must come to all living things; that its 
cause is desire; to eliminate suffering, 
one must eliminate desire* to achieve 
thatp one must have good thoughts^ good 
wordSp good deeds* That w'as the begin¬ 
ning of 4 long life of preaching over 
most of northern India, where he urged 
compassion and performed manv mir- 
aeles. He established monastic founda¬ 
tions for men and womcin insisting that 
they take the vows of povertv, chastilv, 
and obedience, and go, like him, out 
into the world with only a begging 
bowL 


In the year 483 b.c*, wlien he \v 4 S 
eighty, he felt that death w'as near^ and 
called his favorite disciples arotnid him. 
After giving them final instriietions, he 
passed into Xinana* His body was ere- 
mated as the 31ations of the earth 
luonriicd, asid I he relics were distributed, 
some to be placed beneath earth 
mounds^ or stupni^^ as he had directed. 
As the years passed, there nvcre more 
and more adl^renls to the doctrine he 
had prcachcdif Asoka (264-c, 2zj b,c,)^ 
One of the kings of the Maxmia Dvnastjv 
urged all his subjects to become follow¬ 
ers of the Compassionate One, ITis 
edicts reconmic 3 iding the teachings of 
the Buddha w'cre inscribed on tall pil¬ 
lars similar to those of PersepoUsVl he 
pillar at Sarnath (fig, 31^) was topped 
by four lionSp xymbcl of the Buddha as 
leader of the fcikya clan, and on the 
abacus below were carded wheels, symi- 
bc)ls of his teaching when he set the 
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5^5’ East Ga Ic. BtCi^p^ No. i. Sanchi { 7 ^- 5 ) Slone. 


^^Tieels of the Law in motion, and the 
lion, elephant, horse, and humped bull, 
iiinibdls of the great rivers of Indb. the 
whole rcpicsenting the Law as spread¬ 
ing in all directions in time and space. 


To the faithful these edict pillars had 
a holy significance, for merit was to 1>c 
gained by walking around them* As in 
the Indus Valley sculpture^ the animal 
hgpres display unusual technical skill 
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and a pfoFoiuid understanding of the 
fornis. 

Ainta sent missionaries to Ce^lon^ 
Burma, and the East Indies, and often 
they carried ^ith them the first civiliz¬ 
ing forces known to those coutitries. 
Symbolic art, in that it could teach un¬ 
lettered itibesmen about the Buddha, 
ws one of the powerful agents in con¬ 
version and worship, and so from 
Mother India spread ideas and fonniilas 
for building moiittiiicnts and making 
images that gave rise to some of the 
most bcantiful aiid the most significant 
art in all the Eastern world. 

In the Cangies Valleyp stupia no, 1 at 
Sanchi is w-ell presened (fig. 514). It 
consists of an outer stone railing pierced 
by four galc^ys at the cardinal points 
of the compass. WiHiin is a terraec, 
then the hemisphere of otrth and stone, 
and the crouTiittg member, a platform 
and prasol stand, which was both axis 
and symbol of klngslnp„ llic gatc\\-ap, 
done in the first ccntnrv' arc 

crowded with narratiics and symbols 
related to the Buddha in relief tliat re¬ 
minds us of ivoiT^ t'ar\ing. as well it 
mighty for a guild of the lA orkcrs in ivorj' 
probably had a hand in it. In all the 
richness and profusion Buddha is nc\CT 
showTi ill human form, though he is 
symbolized by the wlicch lotus, lion, 
emph throne, Bodhi tree, and by his 
footprinti His foIlow^s are thcic, as 
wxll as linimals, and the spirits of air, 
earth, and water who had come irato 
Buddhism from Vedic day^. Swinging 
out from tiic East Gate is a Yakslh (tree 
spirit) (fig* 515}, who embodies the 


ancient tradition of the ideal feminine 
form, the dancing girl adomed siith 
bracelets, lithe, sinuous^ full-blown. In 
contrast the male Yaksha is ponderous 
and earthy, conforming to the male 
ideal of the Ifarappa torso, having the 
same 'inflated* look, Persian art glorified 
kingship, but these slabs show com- 
moncT and king^ man and animal for 
all w'cre beloved by the Buddha. 

At Sinchf, and earlier at Bharhut, 
there arc stories in stone of previous Cx^ 
istcnces of Gautama, tlic jMakaSy which 
tell wonderful tales of tise Buddha when 
he was king of llie mosikcys, or a six- 
tusked elcphanh rescuing his friends 
and repaying evil with good, dotic wath 
a narratix'c gift that seems particularly 
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IndiaII. At Bodhgiiva, there arc spirits, 
ityiiibols, and the aiiciciit gods, includ¬ 
ing SCiryTa, god of the sun, driving his 
chariot across the sky (fig, ?i6). The 
railing marked the path of the rt'alk 
taken by the Buddha when he rose from 
hcncatli the sacred fig tree after the 
Illumination. 


The Iwlicvcrs woTshiped in teinpTcs 
carved into tlie living rock, the Chaiha 
Halls, found in westeni India at Karli 
(fig, J17), and elsewhere near Bombay. 
Though no structural support was 
needed, beams were chiseled out of 
stone like wooden ribs, and columns 
spaced along the sides. Light was ad' 
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mittcd througli a clcatstor>^ window in 
the fafidc^ $et under i doubIc-cyr\cd 
arehp one of the most characteristic fea- 
htres of early Indian architecture. Inside^ 
the focal point for the worsliiper wus the 
stupa carved in stone at the far end of 
the sanctuary—a smaller version in 
sculpture of the great mounds of Sancht 
and Bhaihut, ilcrCp too* merit was 
gained by ^s^alting around it in a sun- 
wise direction. 

Out in the border province of Gan- 
diiara^ bci ond the IiidnSi the Good Law 
spread. Monasteries had been eslab- 
lished^ stone carvers were busy- The rul¬ 
ing hoiise^ the Kushans, an Indo-Scytli- 
ian or Saka people who dwelt there 
from e. A,D, 50-320^ were ardent Bud- 
dhistsJOn the coin of King Kanishka 
(dicif A.D. 160) the Buddha is shown 
as a standing figure wearing a Rowing 
Tobcp more like a Roman orator than an 
Indian mystic. CraeeoRoman inflnence 
here went back to the conquest of Alex¬ 
ander the Great and strengthened 
by the Bactrian heirs of Alexander^ wdio^ 
in turn, left a Hellenistic legacy to the 
Knshan$. Up in the foothills of the 
Pamirs^ in the Punjab, and down the 
Indus Vallejv these men of Greek heri¬ 
tage brought new fom^s and ideas to 
the service of Buddhism. Tritons, At- 
lantidsp tlcTculcan men with bulging 
musclesp women as wise as .\thena and 
as ample as Demctcf* cupbearers—even 
the Trojan horse-appear now associ¬ 
ated with the Buddhist hierarchy. 

It is a hybrid arL a late flowering of 
the Hellenistic seed^ infused with a 
spiritual power born of Indiap^ ghing 


rise m time to strange and wonderful 
creations in Central Asia, Cliina^ and 
Japan, Ilere^ and at ^tathura in the 
Ganges Valley^ Buddha and Bodhisattva 
were carved hl ltcine as majestic men. 


no longer simply suggested by symbol. 



51 Sr df Konishk^i (a.d. cent.) Pro¬ 
vincial ^^useLlnl, Gilded lucEal, S' 

high. 


On the Casket of Kanishk^ (fig, 31S)# 
as well as on his coii^ and on votive stele 
(stone memorials dedicated bv the 
faitliful) and aniong the figures in the 
round found in riiins of monasteries^ 
the Buddha is a sturdy figure, clad in a 
flowing robe (fig, 519)^ His features re¬ 
semble Apollo of the Praxitclcxin tvpe. 
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519. cent.) Critics' Mess, 

I lotl-M^irdaii. Sterne. 

his hair curls back in from his 

forehead and ihe body under the dra- 
pen^ is carved in I he Gracca-lloman 
tradiMon. But the mark behveen the 
ej'CSj the fmid, is Iiidiatv as is the pto- 
hiberance on the top of his head, the 
u^/inL'fhd, for both are marks peculiar to 
the Buddha indicating especial virtue. 
The long car Jobes remind us of liis dal's 
in the palace before the RcniinciaUors, 


^20. BoilhiMltva, fioiii Sahri Bahlol- Stout. 


when lie, like other princes, wore licavy 
earring^ 

Even more Ind ian in— form the 

Bodhisaltvas (£g. 520), those beings 
who had attained the essence of wis- 
dom but not full Bnddhahot^d; Gau¬ 
tama had been one before he sat be- 
ncatli the sacred tree and received en¬ 
lightenment. Instead of the robe coher¬ 
ing the whole body, ibch' wear the dhntT 
cloth hhTapped aronnd the waists lead ing 
the torso bare, as was natural in a hot 
coiintri'. Jeweled turbans^ bracelet^^ ear¬ 
rings, and beads are among the 'thirteen 
precious objects' that distinguish them. 
IIca\y lids droop over kiiguid eyes^ a 
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<Eina]l Tniistache often sha£;loi4's the full 
lipS;, and a fold of flesh rolls above the 
dhoti. I’hese are princely beings* not 
monastic followers of rule and disci¬ 
pline. 

I’lic hands of Buddha and Bodhisath 
vas are often shown in pjirticular ges¬ 
tures, mudm, which lia^c an espeeial 
Significance. I’hesc mndra were used by 
the sculptors to indicate vaTioiis atti¬ 
tudes* and were recognixed by the be¬ 
holders at once; they go with Buddhism 
into Greater India, Central Asia, China^ 
and Japan. The hand up, palm out, 
meant T>o not fear'; the hand pendant, 
palm out, was CKtended in charityj One 
hand laid upon the other, palms up, 
was the mudra of contemplation; in 
discussion one hand was raised, thumb 
touching second finger; and when the 
Buddha was seated joga fashion, legs 
crossed and soles of his feet turned up 
as he sat under the Bod hi Iree* he 
touched the carlh wath his hand ex¬ 
tended, palm mp calling the earth to 
witness when he resisted Mara the de¬ 
mon and thus symbolizing resistance of 
all temptation. 

Some of the most beautiful Buddhist 
figures w-erc made in stucco* in molds, 
discovered by members of the French 
I>eIcgation to Afghanistan when thev 
dug in the mins of f ladda. Dating prob¬ 
ably from before the fifth century^ of llic 
Christian era, when the invasion of the 
Epthalitc Huns left destruction in its 
wiakc, they show an expressive power 
and a love of indi^duality quite rare in 
an art thal tended to become stylized 
in Gat^dliara. All the minor deities and 



5:1, Alartf, fiani Ikdda (jtli cent) Mus^ 
Gutiiict Paris. Stiieco, 1' high. 


characters arc done as portrait studies* 
There are Apollonian youths, angelic 
beings wiio might have come from a 
French Gothic cathedral* and diabolic 
ones Avho might be ancestors of gar¬ 
goyles. There is a tribesman in a long 
Coat (fig, 5 - 0 ^ ^ Mongoloid person 
sometimes called Mara* and there arc 
languid, graceful people who arc purely 
Hindu; it was a meeting place of many 
sll brought to the ser\jce of the 
Buddha* fashioned bv the hands of 
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^12, BaTniyEni^ Afghan Uhin 

( jtb txnLl 175^ bigli. 


sculptors known to us only by ftaginenls 
that rcmaiiL 

I’lic French Delegation unearlhcd 
S}Tmn glass, mclalwork from Rome, 
ivory from India, and Sassanbn ^-orks 
from Persia. Tlirongliout the country-¬ 
side there are abundant prewfs of ihe 
international quxilit^' of the arl of the 
area, \^hicli was largely due to caravan 
trade and to pilgrimages made by the 
Buddhists, In Bamiyan, the faithful had 
caned two colossal Buddhas (fig. 522) 
in stone cliffs overlooking the vallqv one 
17j feet high, the other 120 feet high. 
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On such a huge scale, the work is im 
pressive rather than beautifuh and bears 
witness to the enthusiasm of tlic dev¬ 
otees who eamc there. In the photo¬ 
graph, w-c can see the damage done by 



5:;:}, GoJ^iunttvd, dedicated by Friiir Bab 
(a.d. 1^1-52) Archaeological MuJieaiii, Sam- 
sith. SanddoTic, H'2' hi^h. 
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the Moslems who were offended by 
these images and destroyed their faces 
in target proctice from across the vab 
ley. We shonld suppose that earning 
the eiiormoijs figures in the lining rock, 
and attaching folds of draperv to 
wooden pegs set in holes drilled in the 
rock, would be task enough for the 
makers, but Chinese pilgrims of the 
fourth and seventh centuries spcirk of 
the great statues gleaming in the sun^ 
so nietal must liave been used as well. 
The niches were cohered bv lasers of 
plaster and frescoes were pjiinted tliere^ 
Buddhist in inspiTation but interna¬ 
tional in style, Sassanian,^ Hindu, and 
tlcllcuLStic motifs predominating, 
E>own in the Canges N'^alky parallel 
developments were taking palace. At 
Mathura (Muttra) another great cen¬ 
ter of religious sculpture had been 
fJourishhig. probably from pre-Buddhist 
tinres, in a place now holy to Hindus, 
Buddhisfs. and Jainsi^TTic stupa art uuist 
have been contempcjrai)’ with that of 
SancliT, while the practice of nraking 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in monii- 
niental forms was as common there 
unde^the Kushans as it w^as in Can- 
dh aiay One of the most important of 
these is a standing BEjdhisattvn dedi¬ 
cated by Friar Bala (fig, 525) in the 
third year of Kanishka,. or aj 5. 1^1-2, a 
figure S feet high, which was the ideal 
according to the Indian canon of pro¬ 
portion. [n e\er\^ respect the Indian 
ideal is followed; it has the torso of a 
lion, the arms of a lumlcr, the long 
supple legs of a deer. The drapery, too, 
is of tlie native type, consisting of the 


dhoth low girdlC:, and scarf thrown over 
one arm, leaving one shoulder bare, all 
of a light transparent material, rather 
than of the heavier cloth that made 



^24. und the Ncme^ Liopj (a.d. 50^ 

^30) Jndaaii Calcutta, Stemt, 2*^'' 
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such prominent fold^ in the HotiAisir- 
dan BtiddJia. The relatively small head, 
witli round, wide-open c>'cs, and its 
smooth hair brushed bach from a slop¬ 
ing forcheodr has none of the Greek- 
god softness noted in the Gandharan 
t)'pe. There was Graeco-Roman influ¬ 
ence in hfathuia^ to he sure^ in Olym¬ 
pian heroes (fig. 5-4)j hut tlic}' are ex¬ 
pressed in an [ndian idiom, in the local 
red sandstone. 

Far to the south, on the east coasts 
another fine group of Buddhist sculp 
tmes were found at Amara^^ati, on the 
KisTha River, Perhaps because the 
greenish marble was l>ctter adapted to 
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the carver's needs, perhaps because it 
was farther away from foreign invasion, 
it is in manv respects the most beauti¬ 
ful of all. Slabs once used on stupas, 
since burned and looted, suggest that 
the southern sculptor portrayed with an 
effortless ease the whole panorama of 
life; crowded streets, pakee interiors, 
even the realms of the Tnshita licii^ens 
\Tlicnee came the white elephant to 
Nfava, the mother of Buddha. Bodily 
tensions and nun emeut, utter relaxa¬ 
tion, drama and calmness arc there 
(fig. 526). Compositions arc soinetinics 
nnlucarably crowded, sometimes done 
^vitli an almost mathematical precision. 



> = 5. hepresentaiian af a ^lupa, fcuii] .'\uiar2valj s Miisciun^ Madns, 
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and later showing him in his monk’s 
robe. The evolution at Amaravatl from 
the Age of Symbol to the Age of Repre- 
scntatioi) is so gradual that we arc 
hardly ar\'are of it. just as we feel no 
shock of transition from this art of the 
Andlira period (z20 is.c.-c. aj). 500) to 
llie classical art of the Cupta (a.d. 320— 
600). 

liie Cupta kings, natives of Bihar 
who extended their rule throughout the 
Aryan nortli, though not Buddhists, en¬ 
couraged arts of all sects, Cupta images 


5i6. Baddha and the Elephant, Saiafpii, 
Stupa No. 1. Amaravati fA.o. 150-jQo) Gov* 
tnimtnt Miifciiin. MaUias. Stoiic. Itigli. 


Lithe and energetic, the men and wom¬ 
en seem to pulsate svitli life, a splendid 
expression of ;m Indian ideal, which 
TOS able to show in sculpture the dif¬ 
ference between a dead man and a 
sleeping one. lire relief is generally high 
and well rounded, designed by artists 
who had an c,xcellent imderstanding of 
hglit and dark sallies in expressive 
sculpture. Gradations arc more subtle 
than at Sanchi, indicating a more ma¬ 
ture approach on the part af the carvers. 

In architecture, too, there is a marked 
originality. The stupa, as we see it in 
the small slabs of relief sculpture (fig. 
525), was surrounded by a railing, but 
there were no gateways as at Sanchr. A 
moonstone was placed at the entrance, 
and fis'e slender columns were set inside 
at the terrace level, both features we 
shall see in Ceylon. Sculpture was used 
las'ishly, at first symboli/Jug rhe Buddha, 


517, Btiddha Preaching in ike Deer Park 
13io-6g©) Archai»]|ogical Museiun, Samath. 
SindstoitLv i'3* higli. 
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became models for hilcr generations in 
India and in faraway lands. Flic Preach¬ 
ing Buddha of Sarnath (fig. 527) is a 
superb e?tample of the ideal as it bad 
become Ciystallized. The seated figure 
is bEiisbcd wilh a smooth perfection, 
and ibc spiritual e\prcssioii reveals the 
aHitiide of Pie Indian sculptor toward 
ln$ art, that of making God manifest in 
stone, present in all things, as the niinw 
Ut one is present in all number^. The 
crisply Carved features have a grace and 
tenderness of form that seem almost 
jjaradoxical. llie whole figure is ma¬ 
jestic, aloof, but not ha ugh tv or arro¬ 
gant; compassion is tbere^ and serene 
ivisdom. Just as there is the Indian env 
pliasis mi the spirit, so the very propor¬ 
tions are [udian. based on other natural 
ftirrns: the head is oval as an egg. llic 
shoulders strong as a lion’s, the w'aist 
slim as a w-asp’s, and the lotus pose b 
one taken by followers of voga as they 
seek to free the mind for eon tern plat ion. 
llie hair is a series of tight snail-shell 
motifs, the car lobes are extended, and 
ihe drapen' is so light that we have to 
liKik closely to hctxime aware of it at alL 
Behind the subtle curves of head and 
shoulders a grent halo is placed, orna¬ 
mented with floral and leaf patterns, 
beadii, and, at the edge, a miimtc scal¬ 
lop design that had been used at Ma¬ 
thura. The smaller attendants, flying 
above, or kneeling below at the turning 
W'lieeh arc similar to tbc hthe Aniaravati 
men and women. W'hatevcr had come 
to India from otlier lands has been ab¬ 
sorbed and changed so that the result 


is now the perfect vehicle for her aes¬ 
thetic ideal. 

Out in the western regions, inland 
from Bombay at A[anta, some mendi¬ 
cants had taken shelter in caves above 
the Waghnra River. A religious conunu- 
Tiity had lieen established gradnallv in 
the jungle counfry. In the solid roek 
above the bend of the river t'wcnh^'ninc 
halls of worship (clitiityu) and monastic 
quarters had been hollovved out and 
adorned with painting and sculptufc 
from c. 200 it,c. tu c. a.d. 500, some of 
the best work ha^ lug been done in the 
Gupta period. Hie fa^^adc of cave xix 
(fig. jiS) show's the rough stone in 
w^hieli so many intricate figures were 
carved, and also that the eliaiha win¬ 
dow^ still dominates the architectural 
design. Beautiful as the are hi lecture and 
senlptiire arc, it is the paintings that 
<,"Jusc Ui^bounded admiration. In caves 
I and 31, especially, the walls arc covered 
with such a variety of forinSp so vibrant 
with life^ that the earliest Europeans 
will, saw them could not believe that 
they were religious. In glowing browns 
set off by lapis blue, i>car1y w'hite, crim¬ 
son p aud green, men, spirits, and animals 
crowd about tlie walls iti great rbvthmic 
patterns, [n ea\c 1 the centTal chamber 
is 6^ feet scjnare, a huge space to hob 
low' out of solid roek, and contains 
countless figures, the most famous being 
the Beautiful Bodhisattva (fig, 529)1 
which is 5 feet 9V2 inches from the 
erowsi of the head to the knees. He is 
the lotus holder, who dw^cHs now' on 
earth, performing the fujictions of Gaih 
tama until the Buddha of the Future 
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had conic* lie is a piincc of noble birth cravvd around him seeking siihation. As 
and breeding, wearing jewels, aloof but in Hie Sainiith sculpture, the ideal of 
not detached from the beings who manly beaut} has been followed, strong. 



J59. Tire Sctfutihri Bodhijaftiii, Cave 1, Afantii f fiodl P'lesco, 5 ’to* lii^h. 
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graceful, and iiiipplc;. riighlights arc 
hrought out in skillful gradations of 
tone, giving ^olniiic b\' shading from 
dark to light \nthiii tlic limited color 
range. 

tn the narratives that relate to the 
life of the Buddha or his prev ious ex¬ 
istence there arc rich pmnoranias and in¬ 
cidents of many kinds, sc[]jiratcd bv 
deft rocks and arclntccttiral motifs into 
horixontal units. Jiocks and afchite-cture 
seciii to come forth froin the wall.? to¬ 
ward tlic beholder iti a jXTS|>L-ctive that 
is tfiiite startling to the Western eye, 
aceiistiinied to a coiiscntion that pre¬ 
tends to penetrate tlie s^all. Up on the 
ceiling are lovely patterns fitted into 
carefully legulatctl spaces, all showing 
the vitality, grace, and iinagination that 
cliaraetcrijic the art of tiic aiionynious 
piiiters who worked oir the plastCT of 
these walls. Perhaps they followed the 
sclicine of a master, for transfers were 
used, the oiitlincis jsricked to allow red 
or black chalk nibbed over tliem to 
cling to the rongh plaster beneath the 
finely htinnslicd surface in which the 
pigment was incoqxjruted. ^\'arkiug in 
the large, dark ciniinbor by torchlight or 
light reflected from the doorway by 
holding a white sheet there, these men 
expressed the idt“a5 and methods, handed 
down from generation to generation in 
their guilds, with sneli success that 
.'\)auia became the mother school for 
Central Asia, Ccvloii, China, and Japsin, 
It is almost the last grciit moment be¬ 
fore a rising tide of prtpiilar llindiiism 
will engulf most of liKlia in forms more 


violent than those aj^proved by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Compassionate One. 

MKOIKV'.VI. INUI.V 

(M we lia\c noted, the QiiptH kings 
were not Buddhists but Brahmanists. in 
Vi'hose reigns there was a revival of the 
old Vedic worship, bringing a need for 
temples, and new lasts for the ar¬ 
tists who must give form to a new pan- 
t!it.i:jT^No longer were the forces of na¬ 
ture thought of as impersonal phe¬ 
nomena to be addressed bv priests in 
ritual; they now' bec'^ime gods who dwelt 
in their tempks, wlio had lo be anointed 
with oil and cared for^ who delighted in 
gifts, and who had lo be propitialed, so 
tliat they w^ould not bring evil h\tn the 
lives of their followers. Bra 1 1 map soul 
and Creator of tlie uuiversep w^is rarely 
represented^ but in traditional iconog¬ 
raphy has four heads and four arms 
(w'hich hedd the four books of the 
Vkclas)t ^ind is accompanied bv his con¬ 
sort, SarasxntT, goddess of eloquence and 
music. 

More popular with the masses were 
llie two other members of the 1 riinurtiK 
Vishnu and Sira. Vishtiu^ knovvn also 
as Hari, w“js the great hero who appeared 
in ten incarnations {avatars) to save 
the day for fellow gods and humans. lie 
had been an ancient deity of the sun, 
and his color, blue, still suggests his 
heavenly association, as docs his vehi- 
cle, the Garuda bird. He is gencrallv 
represented with four arms, the hands 
holding a mace, conch shell, lotus, and 
disk. In his heroic avatars his form 
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varies according to iconography baiicd 
on legends: as Rama and Krishna he is 
the central figure in poetrj\ dance, 
drama, music, and representational art. 
Laksmi, goddess of beauty and fortmie, 
and BhQmi-dc^i^ goddess of earth, are 
Jiis consorts. 

Siva, developed from the ancient 
storm-god Rudra, had to be placated 
by sacrifice, for he was a destroyer: at 
ihe same time, he wns god of generative 
force, represented by the linga stone, 
and w'as showir associated with the bull. 
Ill making tliis complete cycle he xvas 
the ideal of many Hindus^ lie also 
lord of beasts, and dwelt upon Mt. 
Kailasa^ sometimes as an ascetic, his 
emaciated body covered with ashes, or, 
at other times, as a consort of ParvatT, 
protecting her tenderly- Mis power is 
sliQvvn^ toOp as the dancer^ Nataraja, per- 



530. Dtfrtcing Sfva (i^lh cent) Covcmmcnl 
^iinciim, -\hdra^. Brnn^nr. 5"! i" high. 



Ptfotiir tilth-12til cent.) Frcci Callcnv 
W^liiii|tnn. Br&n»c, 3*4" high. 
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532. Kiifi, Ntl^on Calla>', Kansjs CiK. Branzc. 


fomung his daiio: of creation 

and destruction 1 fig. 530)* His ’^vdd 
locts S'lving out in lliC dancc, and on bi$ 
head are a skull, a crcsccTil: mooiu and 
the goddess Gaiiga. In one of his four 
hands he holds a drum (the first sound 
in the universe), in anotlier the flame 
of destruction. Gne hand is raised in 
the mudra Do not fear/ with a serpent 
lAtapped like a bracelet on the arm; the 
other hand points down to the dwarf on 
whom he dances^ one of the manv cn- 
cmics overcome by this lord of death. 
Energy' is represented b\' a third vertical 
eye in the middle of his forehead. To 
the devotee, the dance took place with¬ 


in himself* bringing release and freC' 
dom. 

Siva s consort is as full of contradic¬ 
tions as he is. As Parvati, she is the 
daughter of the moimlain, wild and 
graeioiis (fig. >5^)^ the mother of 
the god of war, ai^d of Ganda, the ele¬ 
phant-headed god of mischief and good 
luck, familiar to all travelers in the 
Orient. M Kali (fig. 5^2), she is blood¬ 
thirsty and insatiable, wearing a neck¬ 
lace of skulls, dev'otiring men. She is at¬ 
tended by seven goddesses who spread 
disease. But with lier powers as a de¬ 
stroyer^ she tan also destroy demons^ 
and rescue her followers from core and 
want, and so she is hailed as a savior. 

Among the early medieval monu¬ 
ments in spired by these gods of popular 
Hinduism arc the monolithic Paths' at 
hlamallapuram down on the southeast¬ 
ern coast near Madras, and the famous 
lelicf of the Descent of the Ganges 
carved on a cliff near by (fig, 533), I'his 
is feet long and aj feet liigh, filled 
with figures of gods and men and ani¬ 
mals. It is a scvcnth-eentnrv rendering 
of a legend that explains how the riv er 
goddess Gangs came to water the dry 
plains of north India in response to tlie 
prayers of a pious king who had sub¬ 
jected himself to austerities for a thou¬ 
sand years. Siva, rcalisting that the shock 
of the descending torrent might destroy 
the earth, stood to receive it on hLs 
head, allowing the wnter to trickle 
through his locks* and so to come gently 
to the parched earth. Magnificent ele¬ 
phants stand bcinw divinities of the sky 
who fiv above- all manner of birds and 
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beasts arc gathered Micrc* even an ascetic 
cat aping the good king who stood for 
so long with his amis raised above liis 
head! ^fystics and genii cluster arotind 
the stream (v^hich is an nutlet for a 
reservoir above), while the Naga sover¬ 
eigns of the ^vater accept their homage 
witli calm iiiafesh'. In scalc^ in breadth 
of eonccplinn, as well as in bcauU' of 
detail, it is one of the most impressive 
of early mcdiev'al nioiiUinientS. 
ij^At Elfira in the Afanta arca^ in the 
seventh and eighth cenlnricSj a scries of 
lock-eut cave temples and moiiohthie 
canings were made for the thfce sects^ 
BiiddhistH Jaiii^ and BiahmanV Tlie re¬ 


markable Kailasii Temple (fig. ^^4) is 
a representation in solid rock nf the 
great peak atop tlic Tilnialayas which 
tlic demon Riivana tried to take from 
Si^n. Note the small figure mounting 
steps near the center of the picture for 
a true idea of the scale of this tremciv 
dons shrine, cut 150 feet deep into nat¬ 
ural rock. Tons of stone were quarried 
and carted av\n}' in creating the whole 
complex of s^iiietiiarics, leaving vast 
shafts to shai>cd into halls and por¬ 
ticos. 

Sculpture and architecture fomi a 
hamiotiioiis unit* Havana, shaking the 
niOimtaiii^ trying to dislodge Si\'a and 
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53^. Kaiidsd Ti.'mpii'^ litura f6oe>-S5Q) Stone, loc/ dwp x lOo' wide s loo' high. 


ParvatT (fig, 5^5), is seen in die half- 
gloom of a subterranean groUo, a iiKinv' 
Iit“idecl cknion brandishing hix arms in 
a pcAi erful representation of an ener¬ 
getic figure in motion impelled bv envi- 
and fury. Sure of his eminence, Siva sits 
abovC:, langtiid and graceful while Par- 
vati k“jns upon him, fiightened. cling¬ 
ing to her lord. A]] the forms are 
rounded^ cut out in high rclieb and show 
a singular understanding of the dra¬ 
matic possibilities of light and shade. 
Mystery and power arc suggested in 
another early niCLlicial temple, cighth- 


eCnturi Lleptianta. In subterranean 
caserns on an island in liombav harbor 
the worshipers of Si\a could approacli 
the inner sanctum by torclilight. Deep 
iu a niche the three-hcaded one looms 
53b) ^ becrowned and be jeweled, 
symbol of manifold powers. Nearby* in 
its own cha|xl the ]m^i stone (gener¬ 
ative force) is venerated by those prav- 
ing for ehildieii, while wall surfaces 
everywhere are adorned witli sculpture 
in iiigh relief of narrative sequences. 

For the evolution of the structural 
temple, we return to the Ganges Valley, 
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to Hic MihalstKlbi Temple at Bodhgaya, 
AvJnth may have btcii bnilt first catly 
as tlic fourth cenlun’ of the Chrislian 
era, though in its pfesent state of resto¬ 
ration (fig. 5^7) it looks much later, [t 
consists of a foiirsickd tower set upon 
a high basCj Banked by smaller towers 
at the angles of the platfonn, all care- 
fii!!v oriented, and symkilic of the word 
of the Buddha spreading in all diree- 
tions. Sculpture gives a fine surface 
decoration to the pmnndal mass of the 
tower^ which ls topped by a curving 
fifiial. Enrlv Hindu temples show a 
tendency to combine tlie tower with a 
rectangular hall of the type found at 
no. xvn at Sandn (fig, as may be 
seen in the Durga I'emple at Aihole 
(fig. 5^9), which has an outer porch 
where the faithful may circumambulate 
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before they go witliiti the flat-roofed 
cella to the sanctuary where the god 
lived. By the eighth century the tow^cr 
becomes increa singly im jMrtan t (fig. 

and begins to cur^e near the top 
ill a melon shape, while its inu.shroom' 
slia|>cd finial is a flat support for the 
bronze symbol of the god to whom the 
temple is dedicated. The emphasis is 
still on mass, but the surface is cut hori¬ 
zontally by countless sculptured reliefs. 
The cella seems almost aii afterthought 
attached to the tower. By the tenth ecu- 
tufy% as the Lingaraja Tcniple at Blni' 
vancivara deiiioii.stratcs (fig. 541). the 
melonvshaped tower becomes the domi¬ 
nant feature, adorned with myriads of 
small sculptured ornaments; the cclla 
beneath is 19 feet square. Together they 
represent the cosmos in nhiiiatiire. as 
docs the contcinpomry' Jaganatha at 
Purl^ a pligrimagc center, rlieic, for the 
annual festival, a model of the tower is 
made of bamboo (suggesting a possible 
origin of the sbape^ as the poles were 
bent in long ellipses), placed on a hca^y 
wooden Kirt, and drawn tbrongh the 
streets by devotees. Excitement runs so 
high that some have thrown themselves 
beneath the huge wheels of this jugger' 
nautp which is a symbob even in West¬ 
ern thoughtj. of crushing fate. 

'Hie temple as a eart W'as translated 
into stone in the thirtcenth-ecntim' 
Black Pagoda of Konarak (fig. 341)^ 
Only the cclla remains of the group of 
buildings dedicated to the sun god* 
Surya, who drove his chariot across the 
sky. The giant wheels of the platform 
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iScrii-d Vnnilv, Hindu Temple, E]cpliaiit5 {8th cueiL) Sterne, 12 ' liigli. 


are orDaniented with delicate surface 
can Jug that suggests I lie ivon' tcelmique 
(fig- 54>). Other nritcuorthy temples 
ait to be found at Kliajiiraho, where 
both sculpture and architecture reflect 
the peak of gcniiLS of Hindu medieval 
art in the north. In sotithwest India, at 
Bel nr and lialebid, the twelfth century 
Hoysala king^ developed a different 
tjpc* star-shaped in plan, compaet. rvith 
strong horizontal moldings and friezes 
of elephants and horses^ and portals 
richly caned in intricate patterns of 
foliage and figures. At Tanjore, the 


eleventh-centur} tower to Siva rise^ 116 
feet built wit lion t mortar^ crowned by 
a stone weighing 8a tons that was pushed 
up g ramp 4 miles long by elephants 
and men. 

By the seventeenth century', at Ma^ 
dura and other pilgrimagie shrines^ the 
South Indian Hindu temple attained 
its greatest size and comple>tity^ con¬ 
sisting of sanctuaries, pavilions, private 
quarters, pools, and bazaars joined to¬ 
gether by corridors and courtyards. They 
are dominated by liigh tov^ers over the 
gales called gopura (fig. 544)^ four- 
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53S. Tirjrip/f .Vo. IT, Sjnchi ( 52c—CooJ 



559, Dur^ Tcm/iff, Aihok Stone, long s ^ 5 ^ wide st ^o- high. 
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5^0. Bhw^ 3 th-‘^v^t^ (fith ttnt) Sioiii;, Im^g litgh. 



^ 1 . Lingamja Ttmplc^ BHuvandt^';3f2 {toth 

cttit. ; Sl[jnt% c, 150' higli. 


sided pvTamid? so covered with sculp- 
tiifc that no single form stands out. 
Power is expressed by multi pi icit}' latbcr 
tlian by individual dynamism; larking 
the majestic serenity of tbe Gupta 
period and tliC litlic grace of medieval 
brons^cs, they arc impre^isivc in number 
rather than in quality, and \icrc in¬ 
tended to overwhelm the beholder by 
sheer complexity* 

Metal images, for processional use or 
worship in home or temple, sucit as the 
Dancing Siva, are noted for grace and 
ciicrgj'. Perfection of form, unblcmislicd 
by accidental defect, was essential: if 
marred in the slightest way the figure 
was discarded or recast. 
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541. Ptfgodfif, Sui}'3 Ttmpk, Kcmaink (i^tli vcnL) Slone, loo' tong s 100' ^vide x 100' 

lii]|h. 


MVQUAL AXD RAJPUT INDIA 

The s^iuth:, where Hindu art retained 
its classic forni^ had been spared the 
frequent invasions that pcnctrstcd north 
India (torn the eleventh centun^ on, 
FoTlTfsses^ built on every strategic hilh 
were veritabie w-allcd cities: though 
thej' seemed irnprcgnabk^ they fell one 
by one before the Moslems, who estab¬ 
lished themselves in Delhi. !n the six¬ 
teenth century' the descendants of 'riniur 
took over north Pak]sta]:i: by the seven¬ 
teenth centime as the ^[ughals, they 
controlled most of India. 

In the capita! cities of Lahore, Delhi, 
and Agra they constructed palaces, gar¬ 
dens, mcjsques^ atid tonibs^ adapting 
tnarblc and sandstone to Persian designs 


originally expressed ii] brick and color¬ 
ful faience* In scale and magnifit'cnce 
they Ol^t^honc coiitCTnporar} EuTO[>eon 
stntetures, sneb as the palace of Ver¬ 
sailles. The arch and dome were used 
eKtensiveli; particularly the hullxnis, 
onion shaped domes, which differed in 
profile and construction from the spher¬ 
ical UyKantinc tv'pe. Cnlumns and piers 
used as supporting members broke up 
the intciifir space into small units: they 
were sometimes foined by cim ing brack' 
ets like those used in Jain tem|3lcs on 
Mt. Abu (fig. 543). where white mar¬ 
ble had been used in the eleventh- and 
twelftlKcntury temples—a soft marble 
when first quarried, which allowed in¬ 
tricate and delicate can ing. 
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5:^3, Wheel, Black Pago^a^ Siina Tsrmplc^ Kunai^k (13th tent.} Stone, lo^ high. 



5-^4. Gopurdm, Cfcat Tempicp MaduT? (lylh Ctrl.) Bricky stooeOp c. 200' high. 
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Tlic tomb of I kui^^vTin in Old Delhi, 
built in the si.vtcciith centurjv stood on 
an arched platfrirm nude of red sand' 
stone inlaid with marble, and ^v'as 


topped by a dome of marble. It the 
first to be enclosed in a part Or garden^ 
combining old Persian features with na¬ 
tive Indian workmanship and materials. 



5^5, Jdfrt Temph, Mt. Ahti (iitli-iitb cent.) \Tarti]e. 
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5h^6. Tiij .\gRi (17H1 cent.) Marble. 1S6' long j. 186' nidc x 187' high* 


Akbar's t^mh cqna]ly splendid p and 
the huge places built iu Lpibore^ Agtap 
and lid hi stagger the imagin^tinii, so 
vast and elegant are the halls, court¬ 
yards^ baths, gardens, and inosqncs. 

Fine as tliev ^verc, it is the seven¬ 
teen th-cent wry niausokum erected by 
Shah fahan in iiieniory of his wife that 
still charms even one by its matchless 
bcaiitjv the Taj Maball (figp ^46)- 
Placed between two red sandstone 
mosques, it gleams white and pnre^ re¬ 
flected in the Jnnniy Jli\‘er^ vvhicli flows 
beside it^ Set on 3 platform 18 feet 
higli, with tall niinarels flanking each 
anglc^ a great dome crowns tire central 


square, rising 187 feet above the plat¬ 
form. Hie entranee in each face is of 
the usual recessed hpe, consisting of 
|]>oiiitcd arches set in square frames, and 
inside them pierced marble screens allow 
a dim and subdued light to reach the in¬ 
terior. d’he proportions of platform, en¬ 
trances^ and dome are in ]3Crfect bar- 
ninny^ 3 $ arc the light and dart areas of 
surface pcnetratioii, Equallv lovclv as 
the contrast of white marble against 
the green of tlie fonnal gardens that sut- 
round it; the slim dark spears of cypress 
reaching tou-ard the minarets; and the 
low masses of the planting along the 
shallow pool, reminding us of the old 
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Persian concept of the garden as a pli^cc 
for cool refreshment, wlicTcin the sound 
of ninning water and welcome shade 
were more important than brightly coh 
ored flowers. Oniv after w e become fullv 

■•r ^ 

aware of the skillful design of the build^ 
ing and tbc c-vcellcncc of its setting do 
we begin to notice the exquisite detail 
of the inlaid work. Inside ami out there 
are graceful patterns of flowers and cal¬ 
ligraphy, consisting of thousands of 
pieces of scmi-precions stones fitted into 
the nniTblc. Moslems, Hindus^ and Eu¬ 
ropeans joined togethcT in designing and 
building tins moiiinncnt to Ahmit^ 
Mahalh the *E]ect of the Palace/ who 
w^as given inimortalih' by her husband 
in tliLS marvel of Mughal taste and skill. 

Of the mosques, I'he Pearl, in Agra 


(fig, 547) is the most notable. Built in 
the period from 1646 to 16^1, it too is 
made of white marble, il is topped by 
three domes of equal ini|?ortancc, winch 
rise abote the entrance pierced by five 
openings framed in cusped arches. The 
emphasis is on beauty of proportion, 
fine speing of light and dark areas, and 
detail work showing great restraint and 
finesse. Tliongh the first impression is 
one of delicacy, the mosque is not small, 
for the court is 150 feet square, and the 
corndors inside arc long nud spacious. 

For their libraries, .Mughal cinpcrors 
maintained hundreds of Calligraphers 
and painters; Ilindiis and Persians 
wtirkcd together as they copied scien¬ 
tific treatises, religious texts, court rec¬ 
ords^ and ptJt"tT}7 or Hiuniincd them 



547, Pftrr/ .Mostfuc, Agni f Marble, coint 1 ^ 0 * squaw. 
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5^^, I’Ddi Riginl fi7th cent.) Mu^um of Fine Aits, Bostoti, Paiiitii^g on 

paper^ S" s 6'^. 
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with illustrations. Much of rhc iiispitii- 
tiun for this due to Jlnmayim, who 
hiicl spent a year in Persia with Sliah 
I'ahniasp, visiting art centers and watch^ 
ing psiiiiters in the ro>'al ateliers; he 
eren visitcil tlse ruins of Persepolis. 
WTieii he retiirned from exile in 1^57 
he brought some artists with him, and 
irstalled them in the palace. The role 
of roval patron wtis continued by his 
son, Akbar, thongli most of Akbar's 
life was devoted to military and admin¬ 
istrative problems. Nonetheless he col¬ 
lected an eiiomions librnry and kept 
readers in eonstant attendance. Me 
loved to disctiss doctrine witli Ciiris- 
tians, llitidus^ Moslems, and the Zoroas-^ 
tfian Parsees; he worked out a mono¬ 
theism of his own and tried to establish 
it among bis subjects. But lie did not 
force it upon thern^ and they^, being 
content witii tbeif many gods, did not 
accept it. One of his wives was a llajpnt 
princess, from northwest India, and 
their union brought together two tradi¬ 
tions^ the native and that r>f the con¬ 
queror. 

I^jpiit countn' bad seen the continue 
a nee of a vital dev elopment in buil diiig 
and painting, dating from the time of 
the glory of Ajanta. W'ith some of the 
fresco technique still in their memories, 
a$ well as the narrative style used by 
Jains^ (_^local eraftsiiicii had evolved 
a miiqiie method of illustration—the 
Ragmala form, which united a musical 
mode, a poem, and a paintings all con¬ 
veying the same mood. Iliesc were male 
and female, Raga and Ragiuip composed 
to expre^i-s the most delicate shadings of 


emotion and scntimeiiy They were ap¬ 
propriate to certain seasons and times 
of day or night; at the top of tlic |Mge 
there w-as a strip of ‘weather'—blue and 
gray for a mclanclioly dark dav, drops 
of rain for the rainy season, clear vcllow 
for a bright day. A man or a woman 
was often show n playing upon a musical 
instrumeut (Rg. 548). Sometimes the 
mood is of utter despair, at otlier times 
of rejoici]]g, or even of tl>e serene peace 
of yoga conlemplatiouALj.]^ the Jain 
inaimseripr figures of tlic'fifjecritb cen¬ 
tury* the Rajputs are iisuallv shown TrT 
profile, with promineTTf noses, large 
eyes, and receding chins; their expressrve 
hands are extetided in significant ges- 
tiiTC^ I'fiey are synibols rather tlian 
fiesh-and-blood men and wtinicn. I'he 
designs are splendid, stemming from tlie 
mural tradition of Ajanta, though these 
paintings are pge-size. The colors, too, 
remind us of wall painting, confined to 
a palette of dark blue, olive green, lemon 
yellow, tomato red, and chalk white. It 
is a folk artp handed down from eenera- 
tion to generation in Kaiasthannn the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cmiturics 
tlicre arc. besides the Riigmdla, a great 
many Hajput pisintings dealing with 
Hindu gods, myths, and legent^j 
At court, however, the Persian arts of 
ealligrapliy, illuminatinn. leather tooh 
ing. and Ixsokmaking w ere the fashion, 
as was Persian literature. W hen native 
painters joined them a ininglingof styles 
resulted. 1'here was still the delicacy 
of Persian line, the love of decorative 
detail, the use of Chinese rock and cloud 
motifs—which had been used in Persia 
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since the Mongol invasion of the thir- color of the S^ifauid masters, all of 
iccnth century—the careful ddineation which were tcni[3Cred hnallv b^' their 
of flowers and Irces^ and the radiant contact with tlic vigorous native shlc. 


549, lUuminatiGn, fiom nauiza^naiTiiah • 17th cenL) Metropdilf^n Museum, New Yorl;. Fainting 
on cotton. 
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The Ilnm^^-namah (fig. 5^9 started 
under Tluinavun and continued ui Ak- 
bar's reign, is more icmarkablc for power 
than subtlety, and t^o now elements 
are evident—interest in shading, and 
perspective. Akbar not only encouraged 
the native painters in a special effort 
to honor the Rajputs; lie also was iiitet- 
cslcd in books and gifts brought From 
tiiirope. He had received a Jesuit mis¬ 
sion, and was delighted by the pictures 
of the Virgin Mary, as well as by Plan- 
tvTi^s Royal Polyglot Bihlc, brought to 
him in i >80^ in which there were engrav¬ 
ings b> Flemish artists of the sixteenth 
century'. 

'Phis European element in Mughal 
painting continued to be imporant un¬ 
der Jahangir, lie received Sir Thomas 
Roc as envoy from James I, and like his 
father, welcomed the religious teachers 
from Europe, t raders, especially Porlu- 
gnese and Dutch* played I heir part in 
bringing Western methods and motifs 
to India^ just as thej^ canied tales of 
India back to Europe, We know that 
Rembrandt saw and sketched from al- 
hum pages ow^ied by the president of 
the Du tell East India Compny as well 
as from those in his Own collection; and 
that Archbishop Laud had put his name 
and the date i6^d in a book of Indian 
drawings now in the Bodleian Library. 
Now', for the first time in India, there 
is an interest in the appearance of 
things, a searching for reality' for its 
own sake, a desire to show' shadow and 
cloud, and obfects diminishing in size 
and clarity in the distance. 

In the albums of Akbar Jahangir (fig. 



Jdliijngir (c. 1615) Maseiiiti of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Pail] ling im paper^ iVi** sqiiivrc. 


550), and Sh;lh Jahan are such subfects 
as Durbars (daily audiences of the 
rulers) ^ si nglc po rtrait s* ncstriaus, 

sages and poets, even abnormal people 
like In ay at Khan the opium-takers who 
was sketched by order of the emperor 
just before he died (fig, 551), Rustic 
retreats and fornial gardens were painted 
in full color or in dim eveniiig light; 
studies of birds, flowcis, and animals 
were portrayed so precisclv that ever}' 
detail could be studied. A1 Mansur w’as 
noted for this ty pe of work, as were Bis- 
hendas and Govardhan for their scenes 
of Indian life. Objectivity and purity 
of form were their goal rather than fan¬ 
tasy or |)oetry, clarity rather than emo¬ 
tional impact. Not until Aurangzib took 
the throne in 1658 there a falliirg 
off in power in this Muglial school, and 
then it w-as because he w^s a strict Mos¬ 
lem w'ho thought that painting a por¬ 
trait was a sin and therefore withdrew' 
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551. Indvd! Khdrt (17th Ctut.) Museum oE Fine Arts, Boston. Ink on paper, k ^^ 4 ^. 


mv'al pattoiiuge, ^Artists then dispersed 
to the pTos luces to serve local princes 
in the foothills of the Mimakyas (where 
the Kangra work of the eighteenth cen- 
hin' readied a high point of excellence), 
or to tlic courts of the rafahs of R^iias- 
than and the Deccan, A strong tradition 
^vas maintained from which the modern 
ret isal of painting dreiv much inspira¬ 
tion. 

W^caving and metalwork, already 
highly developed iti India before the 
Mnghals came, u-cre enconiragcd by the 
hfosicnis. Cottons, stamped or printed 
viith 1 [indu and Persian motifs, were ex¬ 
ported in qiiantit}'; weapons and Jewelry 
are still sought for nuiseiim collections. 


A high le\'el of taste and beautj- of work¬ 
manship ser^e as a hallmark of distine- 
tion for succeeding generations in Asia 
and Kuropc. 

India toda>' is a land of renew-ed en¬ 
ergy' w^here the arts reflect an awakened 
nationalism, hi painting, especially, she 
stands w'ith other leaders of the hven- 
tielh century. 

GRF.ATEH INDIA 

Ceylon: Close to the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent, Ceylon received direct influence 
from the mainland. It became a strong- 
hold of Buddhism in the third eenhir}' 
B.c. when Maliiuda, son of the King 
ASoka, was sent as a missionary bearing 
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the Relit’ uf Hic ' 1 ‘ocjtli aiKl other gifts, 
and it IS still a prcdoiiiiiiaotlv Biicldhist 
isliiiid. rortiiiiiitcly Siiihjilcsi: iiitMin- 
mtiits anti tcsils have been well pie- 
sciALclp and the etui Re of history and 
art is clear. It is the Ilmayana (Lesser 
Vehicle), rathcT than the rich hier¬ 
archy of northern Ikiddhi&in^ that lia.<; 
been |x>pu!ar; emphasis has l>cen cen¬ 
tered on tlie Biiddha^s precepts, his 
comrniinity of monks, and symkjls of 
his doctrine. 

As in the time of Asoka^ the stnpa 
{dagoba) tras an ohieet raf veneration, 
blit the form and construction differ 
from the north rnthan hyx:, I feeding 
the ill struct ions of Gantaina when he 
placed tiis Ixrgging howl upside down 
on his cloak and laid his staff Ijcside 
the Ell, the Sinhalese used a plat form as 
base for a great inonnd of eartli, some¬ 
times covered with brick and plaster, 
crowned by a sniallcr platform and 
topped hy the pjirasol eknient con¬ 
densed into a solid cone, llie stnpa was 
a reliquary^ with all the qualities of di¬ 
vinity, a combination of a thing Ixith 
royal and divine. "J'o worship it was to 
gain merit: to build it w'as even more 
virtuous. The h>cation was determined 
by magic formnla.s related to directioii.s 
used by bnilders on the mainland, for 
it was most important to place it pro 
pitionsly. '['he Sinhalese dagobas lack 
the sculptnred railings and gatewavs 
like those of San chi and Bharhut; nar¬ 
rative episodes were rarely used, but 
there were many slitn eoloimettes of the 
Amarjvati type plaeed near each en¬ 
trance. and cnrviiig balustrades enclosed 


the steps. One of the largest dagobas, 
Ijiiilt abiint 100 tlic Rnw-anvcH, is 
a mound 254 feet in diameter at the 
bjise and 270 feet high, set upcni 5 eir- 
ciilar terraces abuit 7 feet wide which 
are raised on a platform extending ^00 
feet oil each side, '^t'he surface is plaster- 
sinooth, 1111 interrupted bv moldings or 
niches; it seems like a giant bubble float¬ 
ing on a rim of the outer wall on wiiich 
Kfe-si2cd elephants face unhvard. 

'Hie eih of Aiiuiadhnpura. in wliich 
it was erected^ was colnss^L extending at 
least eight miles in diameter, inmparable 
in its day to New- York or London. It 
w-as filled with inipcising buildings, 
lovely p(mh, and the homes of all those 
who thronged the streets of the capital. 
Recent excavations give evidence of a 
flourishing trade w ith Greece and Rome; 
perhaps the grandeur of Rome was chal¬ 
lenged here, for architecture and sculp¬ 
ture were conceived on a large scale, 
llic most notable earlv painting is to 
be found at Sigirya. soiiie twcutv iiiiles 
west of Folonnaruvap in a natural stone 
fortress risiiig alsont 6co feet above the 
tilled fields^ which was used as a refuge 

in tlie late fifth cciitun; or carlv sixth, 
■* ^ 

by the parricide king Kasyapa 1 . There 
arc murals in hvo irregularly shaped 
'pockets' in the west cliff; one a little 
over 40 feet long, the otlier ise'arly 27 
feet long. In them there are processions 
of ladies and their sers-ing maids, carry¬ 
ing lotus Bowers in their hands, who 
ate painted as if moving toward a Bud¬ 
dhist temple to the north of the hill. 
T hey arc sometimes compared to the 


CliVljON 


frescoes of Afantii, Hiottgli they differ 
in color and compOfSitioii, red, yellow* 
;ind green being the doniinanl colors 
in CeylEJTi* where iitElc blue or brown 
arc used, lliCTC is none of the tension 
of forms, no namitivep no contrast of fig¬ 
ure and background, wliieli marked the 
great \i'a]l decorations of the niainland. 
"I’hc wcjincii have the long oval faces 
and long noses of the south, and each 
stance and each gesture suggests the lan¬ 
guid tcmp> of the tropics. The gay 
colors in the striped gauze jackets and 
skirts lack the toiud intensity of the 
Italian mother school thE>ugh both arc 
equally graceful and appealing. Sketch¬ 
ing frecliand, tlic artists changed con¬ 
tours at will. 


7^3 

't he capita] vvas moved south to Pol 
oiinaruva to escape a Tamil invasion 
in the eighth century; again on a vast 
scale, ^lalaceSp comiciJ halls, temples, 
and inonastcries roiie as, for live cen¬ 
turies. the fnnglc was pushed back. 
Trade with the Arabs, Chinese, and the 
people of Southeast Asia enriched her 
culture and spread the influetice of Cey¬ 
lon beyond lier island shores. Hie 
unique clagolia form was used in Burma 
and Tibet, and finally introduced into 
Chuia by the Mongols and Manchus. 
A forest of stone still gives imite evi¬ 
dence of the former grandeur of sbrines^ 
both circular and rectanguiar. Moon¬ 
stones, bslustradcs, and stairs lead hito 
columned la alls, and records tell us of 
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^5^, Njri’rina mth ApmrjicJfl, Gql 

Vihiiro, PcpltpnnJimtti txjiiL) CriEiite, 2^' 
high. 


buildings tvidvc stories lisgli. and of Hie 
gardens and palace pools. Sculpture w'as 
massivCp usual!}' of stone covered with 
a plaster coaMng^ such as the Buddha 
reclining at the moment of Nirv^nap 
guarded by lii$ disciple (figs. 552, 553). 
Some notable figures were cast in copper 
and bronze in this medico al period, usu¬ 
ally of Siva (fig. 554) and for 

Hinduism bad pcnclrated into 'Lanka/ 
A smallp precious-jeweled Buddlin* con- 
tainitig the Relic of the Tooth and 
boused in the famous tempk of that 
name in Kandy, was taken there when 
Hie last royal capita] v'.'as established by 
the Sinhalese kings in the mountain ciK^ 
that is still the cultural and artistic cen¬ 
ter of Cevlon. 


/mtt: Further out in the East Indies 
the island of Java had its own great art 
based on that of India. Earlv recordsp 
including the fifth-eenturv diarv of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien, indicate that 
tlie people at first worshiped Bra liman- 
ical godsp then turned to Buddhisun By 
the late seventh century the kingdoin of 
Srivijaya had been established in Su- 
matra, Java, and the hfalay Pcniiisnla 
by Hie Sailendras, 'Kings of the Mnun- 
lains/ who seem to lie descendants of 
the Pa Havas of south India: they were 
Buddhists and encouraged the worship 
of Buddha among their subjects. In 
the late eighth cenfurv^ in 778, the 
Chatidi Kalasaii temple w-as dedicated 
to Tara* female embodiment of the 
ideal of compassion. 

Under these same kings a wonderful 
and utiicjuc monuinent jnade on the 
Dieng Plateau, the Barabiidnr (fig, 
353). Among the palm groves and vol¬ 
canic mountains it ri.scs over 100 feet: 
covered witli sculpture—the most elab¬ 
orate expression of Buddhist doctrine 
made by the followers of tlic Compas¬ 
sionate One. It is perfect!V orientated 
to Hie cardinal points of the compass, 
the east gate being the main entrance 
for the worshiper, who could begin a 
circiimamhulation more extensive than 
any other 111 the Buddhist world. Tlicre 
arc six square terraces topped by three 
circular ones, making nine in all. TliC 
lowner levels consist of galleries lined 
with panels of relief sculpture, illusttat- 
ing narratives inspired by Buddhist texts. 
The first, once hidden, contains scenes 
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of violence and suffering, llie lic!l of 
torment j the earthly desires that must 
be buried as the sculpture was buried; 
then conics the life of Gautama, and 
hi:ghcr up, miracles of tlie Bodhisattv'as. 
As the pilgrim ascends the sculpture 
becomes less narrative. WTicn he readies 
the three circular terraces w'-herc there 
arc figures of the Dhyani Buddhas 
can cd in tliC round he has left the wwld 
of action behind and lias rrsiched the 
world of the spirit- Tlic Buddhas were 
placed in small shrines perfoiated so 
that thc>' could be seen inside* The last 
of the Buddhas was left unfinished by 
the car\^er—pnrposdy, no dnnbL for the 
pilgrim who reached the highest stage 
needed no more than a suggestion to 
spur his iniagiiiatjon. 


It has been estimated that if all the 
sculpture, nearly looo pnds of reliefs, 
were placed end to end it would rcaeh 
three miles, and this docs not include 
some niches containing images of 
the Buddha a little more than life-size 
(fig. 556)* The dark gray, pitted vol¬ 
canic rock of that area was a most mi- 
S>mpathetic material for the sculptor's 
chisel. We do not know^ the name of 
the designer of this great symbol of the 
Law—which has all the clarity of a lioly 
chart, or Mandala—nor do w-e know 
the names of the countless cat\'Cr$ who 
filled their panels (fig. 537) with gra¬ 
cious figures, tropical trees, flow-ersp 
birds, and animals* They are done with 
a tenderness and sweetness that sur^ 
passes ainlliing in India ilself. Based 
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^ ^6. DiTtVfiiii Buc/illaiJ. Barabudur (cniL) 
Stone. 


upon the Cupt^a idenl and canon of pfo- 
portion^ but less icmote^ they mark the 
Ciilminatioii of the Indian ability to 
produce spiritnal qualities in sculptuial 
forms. 

From the eleventh centnw through 
the thirteenth both Buddhist and Hindu 
gods were worshipedn I’cmple art re¬ 
flects the same violence that had marked 
medieval sculpture on the mainland. 
Even in Buddhist shrines there is a 
teiidenC}' toward profusion: jewels are 
intricate; manv deities have se^ eral arms, 
and arc surrounded by flowers and ab 
tributes, though the facc^ have a seren¬ 
ity- reminiscent of Barabudur. Tlie archi- 
tectura! mass serves as a com pet core, 
whether as rectangle or steppd p^Tamid^ 


from which fanciful cornices and mold¬ 
ings emerge. 

Cdrnbodid;; In the ninth century a 
Sailendra prince went frani Ja^-a into 
the countr}^ of the Khmers. w^hich we 
call Cambodia, and established himself 
as 'god-king/ Jayavam^aii 11 . l^he cult 
he instituted to make himself stronger 
was based on the principle that the king 
is to his kingdom as God is to the worlds 
and hCp by ceremon}', allied himself Asith 
Siva. He left Java for a countr)^ that 
already had a splendid art tradition 
Irascd on that of Gupta India, brought 
in by Buddliist missionaries and traders 
o%^er sea routes, or by land through 
Burma. He found the Khmer people di¬ 
vided into two kingdoms, w^hich he 
united and welded into a strong state. 

From the prc-Klmicr art, which fol¬ 
low cd the Indian rules so closely^ there 
developed ucw forms iu architecture 
and sculpture w'hich still make the world 
marii ck the best knowm being the Ang^ 
kor Vat and the Angkor Thom. In sculp¬ 
ture wc can see the change taking place 
as look at the majestic Hari-Ilara 
(fig. ;^S)p It LS a combination of Vishnu 
and Biva in one body, the Siva side dis¬ 
tinguished by the Vild locks' {reduced 
to waving lines on the tiara) and a trace 
of the third vertical eye in the middle 
of the forehead. It might well be a pr- 
trait of a local chieftain, tall, pised, 
with head lield high. He looks out with 
a steady ga^c, cj es wide opii, and with 
his mouth set in a straight line under a 
light mustache. Tlic sev'Cral amis arc 
Tin fortunately broken, and wc notice 
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the stumps with surprise, for the rest of 
the man looks so normal that tlic extra 
growths from the shoulder are almost 
shocking, flis drapery is ^otc^^■ortllVt a 
ven light loin cloth folded o%'er to form 
a flap of crisply cut, flat pleats. 

The evolution from the ninth centiirv 
on k toTiS-ard a hea\icr, more massive 
form. In the tenth century the hair 
refiuced to a pattern of snaihshe]] motifs 
that fitted the head almost like a skull 
cap, and met the forehead in a filiarp 
horizontal line. Tlicre was equalh 
horizontal emphasis on bro^vs and 
mouth. The cutting around the e\es, 
and on the month with its strangely 


crjmpciiing smile, was sharply and 
cleanly done, I he lips, brows^, and mus¬ 
tache were often outlined in two thin 
lines, 1 he Indian ideal of the oval head 
and delicate nose has t>ccn influenced 
by the racial characteristics of the local 
people, who had wide, flat foreheads, 
flat noses, and thick lips, [n ttie eleventh 
S 59 )^ twelfth^ and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies the massivenes,s gives \v^y to sup¬ 
pleness and grace, and in the Buddhist 
images^ to a more profound spirituolihs 
particularly in the Buddhas in medita¬ 
tion. One of the favorite themes is that 
of the Buddha raised above a flood by 
the Naga king in the period following 
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5 ;g. Ik^d of DiWmly {nth cent.) Sandstont^ 
1i" high. 
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the Illunniialion; the body of the snake 
is coiled beneath the Blessed One, who 


IS coniplelely oblivious of the w^orld, and 
protected by Hie many cobra h<^ds 
forming a halo l^chind him. The smooth 
volumes of the central figure and the 
minute scales of the serpents' heads 
form an interesting contrast of tes- 
tiucs. 

Worship of the Nagas dates far back 
into the pasts of this country' and of 
Burma. Small w'onder then that so 
many snakes are used as sculptural and 
architectural motifs. In both the Aug 
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560. Tiic Btiyo»^ Angkor I horn 
Sterne, face 9' high. 


kor Vat and the Angkor Tlioni they are 
to be found as balustrades^ foimtain 
heads, and decorative finiab. It is appro¬ 
priate that these inonunieiits rising out 
of the fiuiglc^ tcflcctcd in countless 
pools, should have so many reminders of 
the kings of the waters, who w^ere the 
legendars' founders of the race, 

1'he capital of Jas'av'arman's line w-as 
the .Angkor I’hom. the 'Great Cih/ 
started in the ninth ccnldw and used 
until the wars w.ith Annam and Siam 
brought ruin in the foiirteentli. It was 
planned as a huge square, surrounded 
by a moat and walls iq 2 ^ards tong on 
each side. In the e>:aet center, in the 
late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
tlie great mass of the Bayon rose, a 
woild-mountain in stone, tower piled 


upon tower. Each of the 53 square 
Spires is ornamented with masklike 
faces, many of them 9 feet high, facing 
the four directions (fig. 560). Tlicy 
were Buddhist under fayav^annan VII 
{c. i iSs-izoi), who had identified him¬ 
self with the Bodhisaltva of ^^c^cy; 
dcr the later kings thev w^ere dedicated 
to Sba, 'IliC}' are completely Cambo¬ 
dian, broad, flat, and smiling, with their 
expressions of composure sundving the 
damage of time and the cleavage of the 
individual stones on which they were 
carved. 

A mile and a half south of tlic pres¬ 
ent city a temple was started in the mid¬ 
dle of the twelfth cetiturv'—the Angkor 
V^at, the last ol the tremendous under¬ 
takings of the Khmers and renowned 
all over the w'orld (fig, 561). It is ]^art 
of a gradual growth in the art and sci¬ 
ence of building, preceded by numerous 
smaller and less ambitious temples based 
on Indian prototypes and thus not 
sprung miraculously iri the |uiigle. An 
Outer gate on the west side allowed en¬ 
trance to the worshipers of Vishnu, for 
this is Brahmanicah not Buddhist—it 
w^as the home of the god and the tomb 
of the king, Down a spacious roadwav, 
220 yards long and ovex feet wade^ 
bordered by a Naga bahistradep the vis¬ 
itor walks toward the finely propor¬ 
tioned mass of the temple. Directly 
ahead is the stately central tower^ w'luch 
rises 200 feel above the top step, with 
Smaller towers at each angle of the rec¬ 
tangular central shrine, consisting of 
terraces and covered galleries and steps 
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561, Anchor Vaf cent.) Ccneqil View. Stone, ccntml tower iOQ* high. 


rising the towcr^ c^cli level being 

hvicc as high as the one below ih 
There is genius in ihe building, and 
genius in the sculpt me that lines the 
corridors and graces the lowers. The re¬ 
liefs^ miles of them:, arc cut so delicaldy 
into the stone that the effect is like an 
embroider)' or tapestT)'p but there is 
much energy in the figures. One of the 
most impressive is the Churning of the 
Sea, the battle between the demons and 
gods+ who wrapped the world serpent 
around Mt+ Ntandala and had a tug of 
jMit, each side hoping to gain possession 
of the amrita, sacred beverage, winch 
they intended to chum up. At one time 
a terrible poison came up which WTJuld 
have destroyed them, but Siva saved the 
day by drinking it. Finally the aniriU ap¬ 
peared and was snatched bj- the gods^ 
thus giving them ascendancy forever. 
Vishnu Ls present in his tortoise avatar 
supporting the mountain, and in heroic 
form above. His arms, brandishing his 
attributes, seem almost to move; his 


knees wide ajxirl and his ankles bent at 
an nnhclicv^able angle give the impres¬ 
sion of an clastic springiness charaeter- 
islic of many of the lesser figures. 
Whether thej fiy or tug they are pos- 
scssed of enormous tension^ suggested 
largely by the use of curving lines in all 
parts of the bodies and costumes^ and 
bv poses of c?ttrcuie angnlariW^ which 
were related to the dance. 

In contrast to these beings of the 
spirit world, sonic slaves ate showii in 
another section: thin, drooping, hardly 
able to stand under the weight of the 
yokes around their nccks^ they are 
driven mcrtilcssly by guards* who hold 
their whips high with an energy^ as tcr^ 
rible as die gods'. Perhaps the stones 
used in building the temple were 
brought through the steaming jungle by 
fust such pitiful captives, nicn there 
arc the kings riding on elephants, sur¬ 
rounded by men and women of the 
court in Tuagnificent processions, which, 
seen here, can also be read about in the 
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account of the Cliincsc traveler Chon 
T'a-Knan, who ms there in 1296 and 
saw such pgeantrv' as he had not 
dreamed of. 

Among the narrative reliefe the stoxy 
of Riima is tocorded in a peculiarly Cam¬ 
bodian way: though the Rama yam a is 
faithfully followed, the idiom used in 
telling it is so different from ttiat of the 
mother country that w'e hardly recognize 
it as the theme so popular among the 
tlajput painters. Rama, going out to 
shoot the golden hind, stands with his 
knees w ide apart and pulls his bow with 
a magnificent gesture worthy of a dra¬ 
matic dancer^ the trees show a finesse 
and grace reminiscent of Persian minia¬ 
tures, eacii leaf nietieulouslv done, 
liven in their dramatic episodes a very 
low' relief is nsed^ and tlic modeling is 
Rattened within that slight projection. 
I'he effect is more like the AchacniCnid 


reliefs of Persepolis than any of the me- 
die^■al Indian sculpture, whieh is closer 
in time and space to Cambodia, but this 
has a sophistication and grace reminis- 
cent of late Persian art. 

Facing one of the pools a frieze of 
dancing girls (Rg. 562) was Carved in 
a somewhat higher relief than the nar¬ 
rative sculptures. Their supple bodies 
are liglitly covered with transparent 
dhotis^ folded over flat girdles in the 
crisp Cambodian fashion. Their liead 
dresses look like miniature versions of 
the Angkor Vat^ amazingly intricate 
towers rising above their elaborate coib 
hires, which lend a vertical touch to 
their fiat, horizontal faees^ and arc quite 
unrelated to their earth-bound feeL 
Again w e are reminded of the time, eight 
hundred years ago, when liar cm and 
court existed in the present wilderness 
in a splendor and color that can oniv he 
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hinted at in the red sandstone. This 
great temple, and the Bayon. and some 
lovely bronze figures were the last ex¬ 
pressions of Khmer power in art, which 
faded av^-ay, as did their poUtical power, 
before their conc|neTorSj the Siamese. 

SiiiJJi dttd Burma: Siam, like these 
other neighboring nations, received its 
early art impnlse from India w 4 icn Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced. The first images 
were of the Gupta ty|x:p having come di¬ 
rectly from AmarlvatL and sliow the 
power of the Gupta ideal in sculpKire. 
Then gradually local racial character¬ 
istics alter the canon in Siam^ and we 
witness another variation from the In¬ 
dian classic norm. The sculpture reflects 
cultural and political changes to a re¬ 
markable degree. 

'lb the trained eye the changes may 
be noted after the fifth century, when 
Bunn esc characteristics appear; the 
faces become rounder than the Indian 
ovah the eyebrows are arched over a 
long aquiline nosCp and a smile, almost 
of disdain, is given to the Buddha fig- 
urcs. Prom the seventh century through 
the twelfth the Hindu-Japanese infiir- 
cnee made itself felt, as the Sailendras 
extended their power from Sumatra and 
Jai-a and finally Ixcame leaders of the 
Klimcrs; from the tenth through the 
thirteenth centuries, in the peak of 
Khmer power, the broad, flat faces of 
these Cambodians, the double line used 
to defiiic the month with its strange 
smile, become a part of Siamese aft; 
some of these developments took place 
in art centers quite close together^ dif- 
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fering because of local leligious tiadi- 
tioti and trade affiliation. Finally, from 
the eleventh through the fourteenth 
centuria at Chieng$cn and Suk'otai, 
a ne^v group from southwest China, the 
"Fai people, established themselves; then 
the true Siamese style emerges. Again 
the long nose is considered l^utifiih as 
it vv'ES in Cqlcin, and, as in Ceylon, a 
flame is added to the iishnisha monnd, 
making ihc face vertical in emphasis; 
all that remains of the Klimei ideal of 
beauty is the double line armind the 
moiitlu Broiiirc figures of the period (fig. 
565) are slim and burnished and have 
an aristocratic aloofness bordering on 
hauteur. Drapery^ is shov^n clinging to 
tlie body, defining curving voIuine$ and 


smooth Surfaces that catch the Uglit, for 
the metal is highly polished, and all 
textures—hair, skin, and cloth—gleam 
with equal brilliaucc. 

In both Siam and Burma, aTChitcctnrc 
at first shows dependence upon India, 
and in both coiiTitries ibe Biiddhisl 
stupas resemble the dagobas of Ceylon; 
in the temples (fig. 56^), ho%ve\er, they 
develop an exuberant style, using richly 
ornamented u^^oodeii cornices, glass or 
ceramic mosaics, and eim ing roof lines 
more fantastic even than tho.se of Cliina. 
Tliere is a faiicifulness and a gift of 
onianicnt, which have rightly made 
Bangkok and Mandalay synonynioits 
^ith the color and romance of the East- 
Though the temple is still essentially 
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a recoDstriiction of the costticks in iivinia- 
turc, as it was in India, the ain grace of 
pinnacles and roofs show the snarls of a 
genius that is non-Indian and local. In 
Fagan, the eleventh-centun capital of 
Burma, ruins extend for 25 miles into 
the desert, crumbling brick remains of 
palaces and 5000 temples- Of the un¬ 
damaged shrines, the Ananda is most 
venerated, as it rises white and gold to 
dominate the plain. FrescOCS, dating 
from the eleventh caitury through the 
eighteenth, reflect the life of couTt, vil¬ 
lage, and ^ionaste^)^ 

Tibet: In the highest coiintn' in the 
Avorld, Tibet, art and Buddhism come 
together. The early native religion had 
been one of nature worship, with em¬ 
phasis on sacrifice to demons, both hu¬ 
man and animal sacrifice, made by sor- 
eerer-priesls. Two young princesses were 
sent to Tibet in the seventh cent nr)' of 
the Christian eta to be consorts of the 
king—one from Nepal, and one from 
China, Both \vere Buddhists. Together 
they converted ihe king and persuaded 
him to accept the Eight Fold Path. 
Thanks to their success in that conver¬ 
sion ihey were regarded as earthly in¬ 
carnations of Buddhist deities. 

E%cn in northern India there had 
been a certain cnipliasis on spells and 
charms in Buddhism; by means of a 
repetition of formulas and the achicipe- 
ment of a meditative state through yoga, 
the devotee sought union with deities 
of the Mahiyana pantheon. There had 
also been a belief, influenced by Hindii' 
ism, that male gods had female consorts. 
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sisters, even dual aspects. Tara w^s such 
a female manifestation of the merciful 
Bodhisattva Av^lokiteSvara, and 
much beloved by followers of this Tan- 
trie worship. In the Pala empire, which 
controlled northeast India from a.d. 
7 JO to ii97p and in Ncpl in the me¬ 
dieval period, Buddhist sculpture and 
painting of singular beanh^ had come 
into being {Eg. 565). The figures were 
slim and elegant with the heads almost 
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hc^rt-^Iiupcd and gracefully tiUcd; like 
niiidii images, tlicy freqiieutly Imd four 
or more ani^s. I Isis was Uic h pe earriecl 
mU\ iicarhy l ibet by the .inissionarics, 
who wen I in to comert the nioiuitaiii 
people in the c]e\etil1i and ^\^■elf^ll cen¬ 
turies. 

In Hie eight)] century a N'cpkiilese 
monk Padma Sainbhava. familiar witli 
Tan trie formulas^ was sinniuoiicd to the 
court. I Ic proceeded to siilKlne local 
demons, | 5 erforni miracles, and estab¬ 
lish tire system of Lama ism, tlic Lama 
Uang a superior man, tlic IcadcT iti a 
monastery. Itc became so adept at 
charms that, instead of dving, he disap 
pcared into the aii^ In the temple ban¬ 
ners lie is painted wearing a flowing red 
robe and a p-aked red cap. 

J'hough lie eamc to Tibet to drive 
out magic practices, he had adopted 
quite a few himselL and the Buddhist 
ehureh there had begun to sjxmsor devil 
dancings exoicisiiig, and rituals un¬ 
dreamed of by Gautama Buddlia and his 
orthodox followers. By the elc^etdh cen¬ 
tury iimch needed reforms were insti¬ 
tuted by Atisii from Sumatra. Contact 
with the Mongols came in the hvelfth 
century^ and through them, closer con¬ 
tact with China. When the Mongols 
conquered ChinOp Lama ism became pip 
ular midcr Kiibilai Khan, resulting in 
an interchange of art motifs lx-tween 
the two coiintries, as well as a popular 
acceptance of demons and spirits that 
still exilors Chinese folklore and praetice. 
Even when the Ming rulers came to 
power and had driven the Mougtils out 
in the fourteenth ecu tiny p the emperor 


of the Yung-lo period summoned the 
most noted 1‘ibetan teacher, Tsoiig^ 
kha-pa, to discuss doctrine with him. 

I’song-khsi pa, too. was a reformer, 
lie instituted celibacy for the monks, 
and founded the Church of the Yellow 
Caps ill Lliasa, which had been the 
home of the kitig of Til^et. 'I'hc head of 
the church became chief of state, com- 
bitiing temporal and spiritual power, 
lie introduced the Ewo-Lania system- 
Jhc Dalai Lama (Great Lama], who 
was lielieved to be a reinc^irnatiou of 
Avalokitesvara, had a fortress palace in 
Lhasa, 'the present one was built in 
the seventeenth centurv . 'I'he sec-on d 
Luna, the Pauchan Lima, liad head' 
quarters in I’asbElhnnpo. 

Since tliere was little car^'ing on a 
grand scale in the jxilaces, walls were 
covered with frcsctx?,s and i^iinted ban- 
ncTS, brilliant in color, rigid]v conv'cn- 
tional in eoinpcisitioti^ It is difHeult to 
date J ibclan [xiintings^ because the 
rules for making them were handed 
down nncljanged from generation to 
genera tjon; a ninetcenth-centurv work 
may Itiok very much like a fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury one. Pounces {pricked pttenis) 
were used over and over again to trans¬ 
fer the deiiigns to the silk or other cloth, 
on which flat eohirs were then filled in 
—strong blueSp reds, greens, yellow, and 
gold, f exts had to be carefiillv follow-ed 
in nanativc detaih and canons of pro- 
l^ortion set the figure types. Iferc. a^ we 
might suppose, ideas from India and 
China met. 1 he form of the banners 
is Chinese—vertical w^all hangings which 
can be rolled up—and they are often 
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mounted on Chinese brcjcades anti silk. 
Details fwhich could be done with 
some fTtcdoni) were aften Chinese, 
cs|>ecio]]y flowers, cloud scrolls, and 
areliitcetuial motifs, 'I he most usual 
subjects were: the life of Cantama: de¬ 
ities of the Mahavjua pantheon (show¬ 
ing the Intelary god in the center, from 
whom Tainbow^dnicd lines radiated to 
denii-gods in medallions); the eighb- 
four sorcercts^ or church fathers^ ranged 
in a trec-of-life dcsigii; and the \Mieel 
of Life, a circular charl of man's exist 
ciice divided into segments. cacJi zone 
a world of reward or punishment. 

Ritual objects iiielndc the prayer 
wheel (a cylinder containing rolls of 
prayer sheets; at each rc^ohitioii of the 
wheel the worshiper gained merit )p the 
tliundcrbolt. bell, dagger, horn conch 
shell and a drum i^rade of a human 
skull w ith skill stretched oser it, llmnan 
bones arc used also for rosaries and onia- 
ments of a religions nature, thus insur¬ 
ing merit for tlic deceased. 

In sculpture the Ncjxiilese style was 
brgclv followed, especial!) iti the cast¬ 
ing of small gilt-bromic figurines, which 
were made in great tiuml>crs. 1 hey arc 
notable for grace of form and contour^ 
for the heart-shaped faces of north In¬ 
dia, and for their elaborate jew^els^ 
.'\valokitcs\ara was often done in his 


cle\en'licaded aspect: having promised 
to heed all the cries of the distressed in 
the world, his head split into many 
pieces* which were gathered togetlier by 
Amitabha and assembled into ten 
lieadsp topjjcd by Amitablia s ovsii 
image. The Bcadhisattva nsnally has 
many arms* which reach ont to carrv 
souls to the Western Paradise, or bold 
sjmbols of mercy or cliaslisement. 

Since even tins gentlest of beings is 
portrayed in an awe-inspiring way^ we 
are not surprised to find demons and 
demon-qnellcTS endowed with a fierce¬ 
ness bcjni of mountain winds and snows. 
Ya man taka (qudlcr of Yama, king of 
hell) has many heads^ the prineipl one 
being of a bull or btiar, 1 le has liands, 
grasping vaTious attributes, and holds 
his female essetwe in a close embrace, 
being incomplete without her; like 
he tramples upin a dvrarf. Indeed there 
arc so many Llindu elements in this art 
it seems nuich more Sahite than Bud¬ 
dhist* a weird step-consiii of the serene 
figi.ires from Sarnatli and Barabudur, 
tempered bv storms and hu\\ and the 
ei’cr'prc'seiit threat of death. Out of the 
compassionate teachings of the Buddha 
this Lamaistic, Tantrie form has grown 
and still flourishes in Tibet, while iu the 
Ganges Valiev Gautama is almost for¬ 
gotten. 
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^Thc early Neolithic culUirc of China 
is much like that of the same age in 
America and Eurasia—men hunted and 
fished, raised grain^ made tools and 
weapons of stone, tiscd the bow and ar- 
roWj made tjaskets and cloth and pot- 
tenv and domesticated the pig and dog. 
Pottery of those early days has been dis¬ 
co voted in sitc^ widel}' distributed over 
northern China. A great \'arict}' of clays 
were used in the different localities to 
produce w^res that were either plain or 
decorated with incised or painted de- 
signs^ 

Among the most striking examples 
are the large, thin, wcll-pettcd jars from 
Kansu (%. >66), painted with broad 
swirling lines of blacky red, and pur¬ 
plish-chocolate brown on the reddish- 
buff clay. The po^%'crful sweeping eun^es 
and geometric patterns of this ^^are 


shou^a number of similarities with early 
potterj from the Near East, though ac^ 
tiial contact between the two regions is 
still a matter of cotffecture. Of the many 
shapes used, the hollow^-leggcd tripod is 
peculiar to China and nnknown in any 
other culture area that flourished at the 
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same time. The earliest examples of these 
Chinese potteries probably date from 
before 3000 &,c,p and the Neolithic cul¬ 
tures continued to flourish in the out¬ 
lying regions until about 500 b.c.p long 
after the bronze age had come, and Chi¬ 
nese civilization had been developing 
for m^ny centuries in the Yclhnv River 
plain. 

In the historic period cal^d Sliang- 
Yui (e. 176(^112^ S.C.), a white clay 
was used to mate handsome pieces with 
designs earv^cd on the surface. _]1 he pat¬ 
terns were linear, getnuetric versions of 
ii^cct and animal forms, of which the 
locust (symbol of immortality^), birds, 
and dragons were often used o n the 
body of thcyessclj while masks siiggcst- 
iirg the heads of water buffalo, tigCTS* 
and deer were raised in relief, Tlie back¬ 
ground w'us filled with abstract fret 
mcandci^ called cloud-and-thiinder, 
BonCp ivory, iade^ and marble (fig, 567) 
were cary-'cd with the same intricate in¬ 
cised lines, and bronze ritual vessels 
were cast from mold-S- 

(riie Shang ^seoplc liad the highest 
standards of craftsmanship, great im¬ 
aginative powder, and a rich and com¬ 
plex symbolism^ "^Their material cultiirc 
has been gtadually revealed to iis since 
1929, when systematic archaeological 
excavations w^erc started on the site of 
the last Shang capital (c. 1550-1132 
B.C.), at Anyang in Honan. The place 
of the king, houses for the nobility, and 
w-orkmen's quarters yverc discovered. 
Tlic walls of tbe^ buildings were made 
of pounded earth; In the finer structures, 
painted wooden beams w^ere used» and 
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bronze fittings. The royal tombs had 
licen carefully prep red down under the 
earth, and yielded every' evidence of 
elaborate funeral ceremony and buriab 
including the sacrifice of human and 
animal victims. In these tombs, the ex- 
ca\TitoTs found bronze iessels> pottery 
fragments, sbclh gold, j^de* and silk. 
These were prodncls of a feudal society'# 
in which the king and hi$ nobles 
hunted, engaged in battle, held court, 
and prfonned sacrifices. 

From inscriptions on bones, yvhich 
are the only historical records of the 
time, and from the Book of Poetry^ 
wTitten dowTi a little later, as well as 
from a study of the tomb relics, we can 
rc-cTCale a picture of the Shang people. 
They could already express ideas in a 
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pictograph xviiting. sa developed that it 
ghes evideocE oi having been started 
lang before, in the legendan^ times of 
the Ilsia. They asked advice of the 
spirits of ancestots* who could bring 
success, or could plague them with sick¬ 
ness and inisfoihinCr Therefore the liv¬ 
ing sensed these spirits with food and 
sacrifice^ and consulied the diviners, ift Jio 
wtote questions on the oraele bones and 
interpreted tbc answers from the spirit 
worldr Ritual and ceremony^ the music 
of drums and 'sonorous fade,^ the rustic 


of silk robes of state, the fragrance of 
sacrifice on the altars, formed an impor¬ 
tant part of the basis of earlv Chinese 
life. 

On the altars were vessels made by 
the broiijce casters, who were the great¬ 
est masters of the craft the world has 
ever kiiowm. Chariot fittings, weapons, 
personal ornaments, and household ob¬ 
jects were made by them, as were also 
the vessels of teremonial usag^ The 
evolution of the diEcrcnt hpes ofvcssels 
is a rewarding but intricate study, which 
w'c can only touch iii>rjii here. In nearly 
all of the graves were found the kti (fig. 
;68) as a libation cup, and thcehtieh (fig. 
569), for healing liquid over the fire. A 
sturdier cnnlainer for meat or cereal was 
the OVig [fig. ^jo) with its three legs 
joining the body at abrupt angles, and 
wilh 3 decomlioii called the fao-t'ieh 
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on the body; this ornament consisted 
usually of arched eyebrom or horns, 
wide-open c\ cs, a nose and upper lip but 
with the lower lip omitted. The t^no-t'ieh 
was used on many ob}ects, sometimes 
in high relief sometimes in lovVp and it 
seems almost to change expression as 
Dtie looks at it. It was infn'ied with the 
dynamic pow'cr that inspired all Shang 
design. 

Having reached a high degree of cul- 
thre, devoted more to the c-nltiv-ation of 
the arts than to vv'arfare, the Sliang peo¬ 
ple w'erc set upon bv the Chou, who oc¬ 
cupied tlie western bordersj An>':ang was 
destroyed. Tlie conqiicrca people fled^ 
though some stayed to keep alive their 
traditions and to tutor the barbarians, 
who established a dynasty that lasted 
from c. 1112 B.c. to 256 b.c. Early Chou 
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art follows Shang models carefully, and 
the ChoLi coiK|nerors soon adopted the 
law's, ceremonies, and precepts of the 
more civilis^cd inhabitants of the Yellow 
River exjuntry, Chou bronzes arc marked 
with long inscriptions, w'hich tell the 
ancestors of their marriages, of honors 
come to the family, and of all kinds of 
events appropriate to memorials 

that were to last foreve^ 

In the latter part of the Chou i^eriod^ 
texts were gathered together and wTih 
ten down which, for more tlian two 
thousand years, constituted the vciy 
life blood of Chinc'se culture. J’he Book 
of Changes was a record of divination 
practices, telling about the use of mil¬ 
foil in long and short pieces. I’he long 
pieces represented the male | Yang, the 
active principle), and short ones the 
female (Yin, the passive principle). The 
long, or Yang lines coupled vvith two 
jiliort, or Yin, lines, could be anangcd 
in eight sets of llirec. .Another way of 
representing Vang and Yin is by a circle 
divided into two parts by a weaving line* 
the Yang part colored red. the Yin all 
black. As in India, the Chinese thought 
the male incomplete without the fe¬ 
male^ and vice versa, hut thc\' chose ab¬ 
stract lineal symbols, not human beings 
cmbnieing* to suggest these dual modali¬ 
ties. 

i he other classics of history^ poelT}\ 
etiquette, and ceremony were recited 
and iiiuig, learned by pricstSp politicians, 
and tutors. Tlie king had to be well 
\ersed in rites and ceremonies, for by 
acceptable sacrifice he could bring to all 
his subjects good crop and favorable 
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seasons. High-ranking nobles made sac¬ 
rifices to mountains and rivets, and 
heads of elans and families liad their 
ritual duties to perform. A large class 
of men who assisted in these rites, per¬ 
haps descendants of the Shang diviners^ 
went from place to place, but keeping 
tradition pure. 

Probably about the fourth century 
one of China's greatest philoso¬ 
phers, Lao-tzu, taught that men should 
be huinble, simple, close to nature, and 
slioiild avoid the distractions of public 
office. lib teaching of the Tao, or the 
Way, W535 based on a retreat from life 
to solitary' places, where the indhidual 
might discover himself akin to other 
living beings^ in harmony with the la^vs 
of the universe. A somcivfiat cadier phi¬ 
losopher, Confucius, believed the good 
life would come only to those who ful¬ 
filled all their moral obligations, Le., to 
the statC;, the community, and the fam¬ 
ily. Confucius and his foil owners and 
opponents lived in a time of great liter- 
aiy^ activit}', the period of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals (722-^481 bc.)^ 
after the Chou capital had been moved 
from Cldang-an lo Lo-yang^ a time 
that profoundly influenced Chine:»e life 
for centuries to come. 

In the ritual bronzes there had been 
a decline in technical ability and im¬ 
aginative pow'Cr. Toward the end of the 
Chou period, as smaller states broke 
away, there was a renaissance, a new' 
cycle of creative activity among the 
bronze casters. New shapes became 
popular (fig. 571)1 well as new' ver¬ 
sions of the old; new patterns appeared 
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on the surfaces—intcrtw'ining dragons^ 
serpents, and birds, twisting and turn¬ 
ing with so much cnergj^ that parts of 
their bodies became detached and ap¬ 
peared in unexpected places, llie Vao- 
t ieh still is used, with cv'cs popping out 
like a Pekinese dog^s. Much of this 
dynamic design is contained within 
bands or registers, done in delicate sur¬ 
face patterns of knobs and dots. Bronze 
bells and gong^ of various sizes, often 
richly ornamented, were cast in great 
mini her s for ritual use. Circular mirrors 
(fig. 572) were polished on one side 
and adorned with deigns in relief ou 
the other; some were carrre'd^y pn^ts 
as part of their regalia; others were used 
in e%^enday life* Jade w'as carved in de¬ 
signs similar to the bronzes and often 
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done in a. circle. SYmj^J^of lieai^n and 
of the kmgjthc holder of henven's man¬ 
date on earth. Many small oinainents 
were given to barbarian chieftains as 
marks of esteem, and by them were 
taken all over north Asia, and even into 
Europe when pressnre drove them to 
the West. Certainly the animal fomrs, 
the interlacing patterns, the delicate 
faneifuliiess of design, all of which re¬ 
sulted from the fusion of Asiatic cul¬ 
tures, seem to have inspired some of the 
medieval art of Europe, 

IMPKIllAL CHINA 

One of the warring states, the Chhn, 
absorbed weaker states and ovcrthfcw 
the last Chou king in 249 b-C. Again the 
sturdier westerner conquered, and be¬ 
gan a period of consolidation and re¬ 
form 1-207 B.c.) that laid the foun¬ 
dation for the Chinese economy and 
administrative organiisation for centuries 
to conic. THie head of the ruling hunse 
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for the first time assumed the title of 
emperor, Shih Iluang-ti, and he used 
every means possible to bring unity to 
China. He Joined together and built up 
isolated local lorriEcations into the 
Great ^^'^a]l. lie liad canals built, roads 
w'idened, better cominiinication systems 
established, and. for himself, a fabulous 
palace erected. Though what he did was 
for the power and uniEcation of China, 
he was not loved by the people, lie 
taxed them unmercifully for his great 
projects; he oflfended them by burning 
the books, which were their treasmed 
links with the past, and by throwing 
their ritual tripods into tiie river. 
l,atcr. when he wanted to consider him¬ 
self one of the long line of hereditary 
rulers rather than an iniiov ator, he tried 
to recover the bronze vessels so that he 
could perfomi the kingly sacrificial cere¬ 
monies, but, according to legend, a 
dragon cut the cord being used to haul 
out the ting, and it dropped back into 
the river, safe from the of the 

usurper* 

Shih Ilnang-ti's vision of glory for 
Cliinsi svas passed on next dy¬ 

nasty, the Hnn {207 bx.-a.h, 220)^ espe¬ 
cially under the emperior Wm Ti (140- 
87 who extended the limits of 

China west and south, sent his soldiers 
to subdue the I’urkic and other uoiriads 
of the TaTim basin, colonized Korea, 
and attached Tongking near Cambodia. 

The tomb of one of his generals. Ho 
Ch'u-piiig, is near VVu Ti^s tomb in 
Shensi, and is an interesting conibina- 
tion of Chinese and barbarian forms. It 
consists of an earth mound 50 feet high 
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with great boulders at its base, some 
caned^ w'atcr-worn and smooth, 

the largest weighing fifteen tons^ all of 
them brought frcmi quite a distance. 
Originally the\^ must liave btx-n placed 
m pairs to line a spirit path and guard 
the approach to the tomb, much as 
sphinxes were in Egypt and Assyria; but 
the forms are barljatian rather than 
Near Eastern. ITie most striking is that 
of 3 horse trampling a warrior beneath 
him (fig, 573). massive^ hea%')> quite 
unlike the bncifnl and graceful figures 
ill other parts of China. Both man and 
animal are of a Central .Asiatic type. 
Tlic idea of a conquered i^erson being 
trampled upon is more extensively used 
in ^V^csterii Asiatic art than in Central 


or Eastern Asia—for example, by the 
SassaIlian Persians m their investiture 
scenes (fig. -}96), Tlic other carved 
stones, suggestive of Turkic and Scythian 
ideas of combat and struggle, show ani' 
inals witli their feet dniun up under 
them and animals of tolcmic signifi¬ 
cance, Since a bull and a rat are among 
them, they' may liave been related to the 
Duodenary cycle of the I Tuns, who di¬ 
vided their days and nights into the 
hours of the horse, bull rat, and so 
forth, as the Chinese learned to do from 
them. 

[n westem Chi nap too, in Szechwan 
province, a number of tombs and mc- 
inotials still survive from this period. 
The pillars of Slien are quite Chinese in 
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form and decoration, Tlic stone shafts 
arc caned to imitate the tile rotsf and 
wooden braeVets normally used in the 
llan house; three sides arc marked with 


symbolic creatmes of the directions— 
the Red Bird (fig. ^74? on the south, 
the Dragon on the cast, and the Tiger 
on the west. The fdo 4 'ieh ap|>cars^ and 



575, Vmt of Mu to H&i Wan^ Afu. Tomb of Liang Tti;, Shantnrtg (ind cent.) 
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all manner of strange pixy people* fan¬ 
tastic birdsp and animals, Tlie inscrip¬ 
tions (done in beautiful Han calligra¬ 
phy, 'pcns^fiil as brandished lances, or 
waves of the sea bloun by tlie wind") 
indicate that Shen was a prefect and 
militan- governor of Tongking. 

In tlie eastern peninsular pro\Tncc^ 
Shantung, there are other famous mon¬ 
uments of this period, OnCp of Wu 
Liang Tzu (fig, 57?)r es especially well 
known because of ihc many rubbing 
that have been taken from it. In registers 
that remiiid one of the late Chou 
bronzes^ stories of all kinds are told with 
a wonderful animatioir and skill. Both 
Confucianism and Taoism are repre^ 
sented by bistorica! scenes* by pictures 
of virtuous persons of the pash and by 
imaginative worlds of sk^' and w'atcr in¬ 
habited bv deities who personify forces 
of nature. In a very low relief that 
projects less dian half an inch from the 
backgromiidn the men and women in 
long robes bow ceremoniously to each 
other^ or attend banquets; one is such 
a loyal son that, though he is in his six¬ 
ties, he plays about on the floor like a 
child to make his eighty-year-old pa- 
vents fed young again. Hsi Wang Mn, 
Queen Mother of the kV^eslp receiver 
the King of the East in her pavilion, or 
watches her heavenly guatdianSp who 
protect the peach tree of Immortality. 
Mortal men ride in chariots, pulled by 
the famous horses of Elan, hca^w of 
body, with delicate feet and arching 
necks, while the immortals in their own 
realms ride fantastic sky^ and sea ctca- 
tujcs. Though the hgures are as flat as 


silhouettes, and the caners are not in¬ 
terested in spacious hackgroimds* tlicFe 
is throughout a feeling of lifep vitality* 
and the tension of carefully related 
forms K 

The other famous Shantung slabs are 
from the Mount of the liall of Filial 
Piety, "they are also from an offering 
ehamberp and arc as flat in projection as 
the Wu group, with figures incised into 
the background. Tlicic, too^ long-robed 
men bow to each other, or engage in 
very realistic warfare. Iianging up the 
severed heads of their enemies by the 
hair; or they go out to limit with bounds 
at their heels. Again we have an excel¬ 
lent record of dress, weapons, and prac¬ 
tices. 


By this time burial customs called for 
clay GgiirineSp which w^erc put into the 
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tombs to represent the people and things 
beloved bj the departed spirits. IhuSp 
ill miniaturCp we sec the essentials of 
Elan lifc.ri'he Chinese huuse (fig. 576) 
was a til^-roof slmcturc. consisting of 
several pavilions or wings that formed a 
compound and courtpidSp set off from 
the Street by a walV "rhe central build¬ 
ing. in which the held of the family 
lii'C'tU faced south. It vi'as approacEicd 
hy a ramp or steps, recalling the ancient 
practice of building above, flood level 
in llie Yellow River region.yJ lie slo ping 
TCKjf was upheld l>y posts aud brackets, 
which became the essential feature of 
Chinese domestic and religions archi¬ 
tecture^ Inside the home of a well-to-do 
ChineK% tlie lEMmis were spacious. Fur¬ 
niture consisted of eliestSp small tables^ 
Esr arm resbi, and movable bedding 
rolls that were pnt awa) in the day- 
time. 1’hc kitchen w'as below the first 
floor or in a separate wing; the second 
floor seeins to have been the woracn^s 
quarters. '\Vc know that the exposed 
W'ooden l3eanis were gaily [tainted and 
lacqueTcchand that pictures iverepaiiited 
or hung on the walls^ though iio large 
Han paintings have survived to the 
present day. Bronae fitting were care¬ 
fully designed atid made; cveir the small¬ 
est fragments are treasured still for their 
beauty' or liimior. 

Out in the courtyard pigs, dog5> 
chickens, and children added to the 
color of the household- Hie clay figu¬ 
rines of the period and the stamped tiles 
give such a lively picture of Chinese 
life two thousand years ago that they 
are sought today as great works of art. 
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I'hat civili7.ation w^as carried by Han 
public senants into distant lands, tn 
Korea, in the tomb of a Chinese gov¬ 
ernor and his wife, the excavators found 
beautiful lacquer Ikixcs, toilet articles, 
and ornamenhi, the lacquer w'ork 
(painted red, yellow, green, and black in) 
patterns full of energy' and fantasy. Out 
oil the trade routes of central Mm, 
other fragments of Han life have come 
to lightp including some ivoven tapes¬ 
tries of complex colors aiul designs^ as 
faiiciliil as Elan sculpture and painting 
and showing a fusion of forms deTi%'cd 
ffOiii tlic Near Fast w-ith the purely 
Chinese dragons and spirits. 

The Han men felt very close to the 
w'orld of spirits. Taoism, v^hjeh had 
originated as a movement to simplify 
the life of the individual^ had now de¬ 
veloped into an elaborate cult involv¬ 
ing magic of all kinds and peopled with 
a variety of immortal beings with Triitac- 
uloiis qualities. The Taoist priesthood 
sought inimoitality by compounding 
drugs, and engaged in alchemy, as pop¬ 
ular then in China it would be a 
thousand years later in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Magic writing and cEiarts 
were in vogue* and had their infliience 
on the pa I terns of bronze mirrors, espe¬ 
cially those carried by the priests and 
used in burial ccTcmonies. Even ritual 
lesseis were ornamented with fairy 
fcjniis^ clouds* and heavenly beings. 
Among the smaller bronTC objects, con¬ 
tact with the ijaibarians' is reflected in 
animal combat scenes similar to those 
found in south Russia, Siberia, and the 
Ordos area just north of the bend in 
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the Yellow River, Animals common to 
those places were wo\'cn into the intri¬ 
cate patterns of belt hooks, ineense 
burners, Jincl weapons* 

It was a time of political and crcnitivc 
power, drawing from the pst, enriched 
by iiiany contacts outside the Middle 
Kiiigdoiiu {^ilk carried lialhvay 
across the world to Rome, Chinese 
palaces were filled \iitb beau ti fill ob¬ 
jects brought from far ais'av, hands v^ere 
busy making jade, bronzes, bequers^ 
silks, potteries, pavilions, and gardens 
unrivaled elsewhere—small wonder that 
a modem Chinese still cmWs himself a 
Son of 

(Tlie Man emperors had h^.rd of the 
teachings of the Buddha, and texts had 
Ijccii translated from Sanskrit into Gtii- 


nesc soon after a.d, 150, but Buddhism 
had not deeply touched the lives of the 
average Chinese until the troubled times 
of tliC Six Dynasties priod (a*d. 317- 
jSq}, when all of northern China w^s 
overrun by Tatar trilics. As the con¬ 
querors established themselves in this 
new territory^, they brought in their own 
beliefs. ^V'andcren^ though thev were, 
they had been converted lo Buddhism 
by cetitta! Asiatic missionaries^ wlio 
taught them that tlicv would gain mCTit 
by making images and fashioning sanc¬ 
tuaries in tlie name of the Buddha^}iie 
group^ the Wei, wctc particularly active 
in western and northern China^ 

Up in the Shansi province, just south 
of the Great Wall, the Wei began, in 
A.11. qiq, to hollow out a sandstone cliff 



577. PriFJCc Sick Man, Shih Vu Ssu, Ytiji^tang; (a.d. ^ih £:cTit.)i Slonr, 
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at Yim-fcang, near Ta-t'nng, making had, as wdip small hrnnze and dav inv 
grottoes filled with sculpture which ages of Buddha, the Bodhisattva^, the 
w'Cre based on directions brought from lesser deities^ and tlie stupas all '^omc- 
India over the central Asian tracks. They what changed when made by the oasis 


578. CoJossai Buddha. Yiiti-lcang, (a.d. cent.) Sandstone, 32^ high. 
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Artist who had not seen the Indian 
originals. As the Tatais and their Chi¬ 
nese subjects attempted to follow 
models and uTilten rules, thej' pro¬ 
duced results at Erst that were neither 
Indian nor Chinese [fig, 57 ?)■ of 
the essentials were there, but none of 
the Indian Buidity of form infused with 
life, not the spirited energy of China. 
Thcj' arc simple, massive s>mibols of 
ideas, wdth hices and drapery' cut ac¬ 
cording to fomiulas. There is a great 
Bnddlia, 32 feet high, set in front of a 
flaming mandorla (fig. 578)^ and there 
□re thousands of smaller ones in high 
and low relief, all originally colored. 
Gradually Chinese characteristics creep 
into this sculpture: the eyes become 
more slanting; in architecture the tile 
roof replaces the Tndian arch; and Chi¬ 
nese dress is used instead of the dhoti 
doth, thus cohering nipt^of Ihc body 
in flat pattemed folds. 

In the middle of the fifth cenlurv', 
persecutions were ordered by an em¬ 
peror who was infliiciiecd against Bud¬ 
dhism by Confucianists, hut toward 
the end of the century^ there was a new 
burst of religious activity. The capital 
vras moved south to Lj>Yang in Honan 
province, and the eav-es of Lung-men 
were started, the dark marble-like lime¬ 
stone hollowed out into grottoes 
adorned w'ith all the gods of the 
Mahayana Buddhfst hierarchy. As it 
was a better material to carve in than 
the sandstone of Yiin kang, and the 
ideas w^ere not quite so strange by that 
time, the results w^erc finer in quality. 
Some of the most exquisite representa- 



579. BodhiSiiit]Pi^ from Lnng-indn (6tli cent) 
Metrnpn-lLl^n Mu^um, New York, Black 
maibit:. 


tions of heavenly beings cicr carved 
W'cre made there (fig^ 57g)p touched by 
a delicate, tender spiriluality. It was 
estimated that nine out of ten families 
had been converted by that time. Em¬ 
perors and empresses were donors to 
Buddhist shrines too, appearing with 
their courtiers to inspect the w'ork and 
bring offerings (fig. 580), and they en¬ 
couraged the study of the sutras at coiirl. 
The monk Fa-hssen W'as sent to India 
on a perilous journey that lasted fifteen 
years. He returned with Sanskrit books, 
w^bich w^ere translated into Chinese, and 
he told of the marvels of strange lands 
in his diarVp He was the first of many 
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580. Empress as Donor, Pin Yang Cara, Lnng-inO'n (Sth rental Stvnc, 


monks who risked their lives to gp to 
India and to contribute to the Indian- 
ization of Chinese art, philosophy, and 
learning. 

Even in the south, where the Cliinese 
had established a capital at Nanking 
and strove to preserve their ancient enl- 
ture menaced by the barbarians in the 
north, the w'orship of the Buddha 
spread, and great teachers were invited 
to discuss the doctrine. Ideas were inter¬ 
changed, and, by aj). 500, the ^\'ei em¬ 
peror issued an edict prohibiting the 
use of the Tatar language, culture, and 
customs in favor of the Chinese. By 589 
the country was united again under the 
Sni Dynasty {aji. 589-618) and Bud; 
Tinrsifrebiitiinicd to play a dominant 


^rtJTlic Erst Sui emperor ordered the 
con^^etiori of 3,792 temples, caused 
1,508,904 images to be repaired, and 
106,580 nt?w ones, large and small, to be 
made in various materials, 

A lovely altar group in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston (fig, 581), east 
in bronze in ajj. 593, shows the devel¬ 
opment in religious worship and artistic 
expression w'hich toot place as Bud¬ 
dhism became more and more Cliinese. 
It is of Amitabha Buddha, who presides 
oi'cr the W^cstem Paradise, receiving 
the souls of all who call upon him or 
liis attendant Bodhisattva. [t was not 
ncccssarj' to be learned, or wealthy, or 
high-born to seek salvation through him; 
he heard the prayers of all sincere be- 
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581. Tr™ Fung Sham of Amit^^bha Buddhu and AlicruJawis (595! ^^uscym oi FpnC Arts, 
Bo5tnn, Bronsx. 


lievers. Ncj longer were the common 
people condemned to suffer the vicissi' 
tudes of the WTiccl of Existence; they 
could now find release from it, even as 
monks and scholars had, who had been 
able to lose themsebes in contempla¬ 


tion and project their minds into the 
realms uf the infinite; even the ignorant 
could ha\e faith and reach the Blessed 
Land. In this shrine^ Amitabha sits ma- 
icstically upon a lotus throne, hie is at¬ 
tended bv monks who were mortal and 
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therefore coiicci\ed as realistic pirhnaits, 
and by his two Bodliisattva^ v^ho stand 
ivorshipfully on lohis flowers. The In¬ 
dian elements are still there—the yoga 
pose, snail-shell hair, Hindu torso, and 
hand gestures of Amitiibha; but the 
Chinese maker added i^ciidanls^ a flam- 
halo, and a winsome slimness of 
figure. The Bodhisattva, AA^lokitesvara 
(Kuan Yin in Chinese)^ and Mahastlil- 
maprapta wear the high jeweled crowns, 
the necklaces and scancs of young rajas, 
but they have none of the masculine 
heaviness of their Candliaran proto- 
h'pes; they are sexless^ \vith a feminine 
daintiness of gesture, and show the Chi¬ 
nese lack of interest in anatomical stud' 
ics. Til is ^v'as now the proj^er shrine for 
the family altar, taking the place of the 
ritual vessels that held fornl for sacrifice 
in the ancient da}s. Spirits of the de¬ 
parted were still jm|X>rtant, and Taoist 
monks tried to rival tlie Buddhists In 
influence; but most of the can ing^ cast¬ 
ing, and painTiiig vias done in the serv'- 
ICC of the Buddha jfig. 582). 

Again Uie Chinese began to expnd. 
1 lie biii emperor w'as displaced by the 
Duke of Tang, who had equally am- 
bitious ideas. The d\iiast)' changed, hut 
Cliiiicsc conquest cootiiiucd unabated, 
and a new era rivaling the TIan came 
to the Middle Kingdom. As warriors, 
diplomats, and patrons of the arts, the 
T'ang rulers ushered in another epoeh 
^ political and creative power, uhich 
lasted from a.u. 61 S to 907^ 

ic outstanding mIcTS. T'ang 
627-49)^ defeated the Turks 
>vho tried to lake Ch"aiig-aii, the west- 


582. Kmn Yrit {6th-7tti cent.) Museum of 
Fine Arts^ Bi 35 t«n. Stone, 
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5$^- Camd and Dm^r, F^ltiier CoH., Chicago. Gla/ed poltciy^ 


ern capital. By conquest or treaty he 
began to controi the oasis cities of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Gifts in great numbers were 
exchanged. Turkisli and Uighur princes 
wcz^ invited to attend court and serve 
as officers in the Chinese armyj and 
princesses were g;ivcn in maniagc to 
consolidate these ties. One, as we have 
seen, was sent to Tibet, for the Tibetans 
proved to be vtry troublesome at this 
time.j^ough silk AV'as no longer a mo- 
nopoiy of China, the old silk road was 
kept open by Chinese garrisons for trade 


between the Byzantines, Arabs, Indians, 
and Chines^^V^ater routes wtire as im¬ 
portant as land routes, and the seaport 
towns w-cre tlironged with foreigners, as 
were tlic hvo capital cities of the north. 
Travelers, monks, students, and soldiers 
fMured into China from all directions* 
They brought new gods to w^orship, new' 
fashions. The old Chinese were shocked 
by the ready acceptance of 'barbarian' 
ways, but their reproofs did not prci-cnt 
the building of temples to the strange 
gods, nor did they keep the ladies of the 
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palace from riding horseback, pkiving 
polo^ or going about without hats^ Chi¬ 
nese arts, like Chinese life, underwent 
coiisideTablc change, 

^FJie clay figurines which w^ere stil] 
used in tombs give ns a vivid picUiTC of 
the tim^TliC}- include many foreign 
ethnic type^; camel drivers (fig. 5S3), 
grrxnns who were sent in with the tril> 
ute horses, dancing girl$, Negroes, and 
holy men Stone slabs are ornLimented 
with Persians wearing the long Unuc of 
the Sassanian period; textiles arc w^oven 
with so many Sassaiiiaii motifs that it is 
something of a shock to find Chinese 
characters ou them: pilgriin bottles ha^e 
strong Near Eastern influericcs in dc- 
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sign; and Buddhist art is injected with a 
direct impulse from Cupta India, 

^hcre arc fc^v arehitcctural remains 
of the T ang pCTiod in Chiii^ Except 
for a rare octagonal pgoda of brick or 
stone, little can be seen of the era; in 
Japn wooden structures based on Chi¬ 
nese models lia^e survi%'ed (fig, 619), 
The cave temples, however, had not 
been se%Tre]y damaged until modem 
times; experts have reconstructed the 
Buddhist places of w'orship well enough 
for us to see the gradual evolution in 
architecture^ sculpture, and painting to¬ 
ward the cosmopolitan Chinese ideal 
from the simple bcgiunings of the Six 
D\iiasties period. In northern and east- 



584, Amitiihhil PiiriidisL\ Cavtr A. I’lin-liaatig (^tll cent, ) Painting. 
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em China, work had gone on from the 
fifth century; in $oiitlivtest China, ar¬ 
chaeologists have recently discovered 
many more sites. The farthest output 
of all, Tun-hiiang, the place where car¬ 
avans stopped on entering or leaving the 
ccumtr)^ for the overland desert route, 
had been a center of religious activity 
since the fourth centur)^ A monk had 
been led by a vision to that place; he had 
hollou'cd out grottoes in the mud cliffs 
above a dry stream, liaving in his heart 
the ideal of a concrete representation 
of the Thousand Buddhas. OihcT help 
ers had come^ and there wre many 
temples hollowed out, their walls cov¬ 
ered with scenes of the life of the his¬ 
torical Buddha and the heavenly worlds 
to which the faithful might go (fig. 
5S4). The donors who contributed to¬ 
ward this undertaking are pictured 
there, too, in their finest clothes. The 
Turkish donors are especially brightly 
colored, for the women wore embroi- 
dered robes and headdresses of flowers 
and elaborate hairpins, and thcir cheeks 
were pain led with crimson circles. All 
the walls vibrated willi color, and the 
sculptured figures placed against them 
were equally brilliant. 

Tlie mother school for all this was 
Ajaiita, and Indian proporrions were 
faithfully follow^ed, as were the texts tell¬ 
ing how the various scenes must be ar¬ 
ranged, but many changes had taken 
place; Central Asiatic artists had worked 
Out the tlieuies, and their methods nat¬ 
urally infiiieiie^d the Turks and Chi¬ 
nese, who must have been most active 
in the luoking of this outpost shrine. In 


the oasis cities of the northern and 
southern "f'rade Routes there were flour- 
ishitig Buddhist communities, and many 
monasteries. The local tings, the lay 
believers, and the monks had all been 
patrons of art, or artists tliemselves, 
making countless images in clay (for 
stone was scarce), and adorning walls 
with frescoes in the Indian tradition. 
Central Asia was a meeting place for 
many peoples, cadi contributing somc- 



from Tnn-liaiiig 
{S-th Kilt.) Museum, CambFid^c. Clay. 
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586. (U (fie Cuid'e of Soult (JUtfi Ctnl,) British Musctini. Fainting on 
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thing to the art of tlic area. The subtle 
shading of tones used by Ajanta painters 
was translated by oasis artists iuta bands 
of primary eolor^; a kneecap, for in¬ 
stance, w'liieh had been modeled in light 
and dark shadows, was here reduced to 
a circle of blue, green, or yellow, mak¬ 
ing a pleasant pattern, if quite an un¬ 
realistic one. With tlie coming of so 
much actu'ity to the Buddhist shrines 
of China, owing to tlic overland trade 
and missionaries, tlie desert and oasis 
art made a profound impression there. 

Tun-hiiang is a rich mine for the 
student and explorer, not onlv because 
of its wall paintings made from the 
fourth tluoiigh the tenth centuries, and 
its 1' ang sculpture (fig. 585), but also 
because of the countless votive banners 
pin ted on cotlon and silk (fig, >86) ^ 
and the texts in man)* languages. One 
of the earliest printed books in the 
world was found in a w^allcd-up library' 
where other precious things had been 
hidden—a paper scroll of the Diamond 
Sutra (Buddhist text) dated A,n. 868. 

It w'as a time of litcran^ and intellec¬ 
tual activity^ Poets sang the praises nf 
their emperors, of place beauties, of the 
great festivals, and of the lonely men 
who uvere garrisoned in the far-flung 
outposts controlled by China. Courtiers 
and scholars discussed the classics, and 
called upn monks to expound I he doc¬ 
trine of the inany religious foundations 
in the capitals. Students and learned 
men came and w'ent, quite a few^ to 
fndia, the most famous of the travelers 
in the seventh century being Hsuan- 
tsang. His diary with its vivid descrip 


tions of oasis cities, of desert sands and 
mountain winds, of the monels of 
India, is one of the most delightful 
travel stories in any literature, and 
sen ed as a guide to niodcni archaeolo¬ 
gists in their discoveries of many impor¬ 
tant sites ricii in Buddhist remains. He 
eaiiie back to China with Sanskrit 
texts which had to he translated and 
interpreted, as did other monks who 
\CK>k similar journty^ so Hie mouaStCr- 
jcs were busy centers of learning. 

Symbtrl of Hic law' and doctrine and 
i]itellcctua1 aspect of the church was 
Vainxana Buddha, a celestial being who 
had not lived upon the e;irth. but in a 
paradise eons of years awiay, where he 
sat upon a lokis throne, Ihe pwer of 
his mind emanating spiritual rays that 
inspired confidence and hope in Ijc- 
liei ei's. At Lnng'mdn, near Lovang, the 
eastern capital, the Buddha w^js repre¬ 
sented in a coIcMsal image 85 feet high 
(fig. 587), carved in the solid rock. It 
was dedicated in an impressive CCrc- 
monj in A,n, 672. Remote and awe¬ 
inspiring, he sits upon his throne, with a 
great halo containing the Seven Bud¬ 
dhas of the Past carved in relief behind 
him. Hie colossus is flankcri by Bo- 
dhisattva and monks, and protected by 
muscular guardians of the law' (fig. 588), 
w'ho stand 50 feet high. The sculptors 
had to portray many different qualities 
in the various beings prescribed by the 
Buddhist texts—symbols of wisdom, 
compassion, kingly majesty, mystical 
rapture, austerity, brute force—all con¬ 
ceived on a scale that would have been 
impossible to less gifted men, but in art 
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5S7. CoJossuI Vatroaata Buddhs^ Lung-m^^ Honan (672-76) Stone, higlu 
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in politics, nothing seemed impossible 
then to the Chinese, Poised, mntiire;, and 
benign^ even the small images are im¬ 
bued with greatness (fig, jSg). 

^lii painting, too, there was a fenncrit 
or^activity. and a level of accomplish¬ 
ment to v^hidi later generations pointed 
with pride^^rtists v^ere hired by the 
hundreds adorn the walls of Bud¬ 
dhist grottoes and sanctuaries, monks 
and nuns became painters, and, in secu¬ 
lar life, at court and among the scholars, 
painting was regarded as a fine art. Bud¬ 
dhist banners and murals, of course, 
w-crc made according to rules do'clopcd 
in India, and reflect as much Irrdian 
and Central Asiatic influence as the 


sculpture docs, but there \^^s, as well, a 
native tradition that stemmed from the 
Han period. 

Though there are no painted scrolls 
in existence dating from the Han, we 
know from historical records that paint¬ 
ing played an iniportant role in the 
lives of the people; portraits of the lir- 
tuous and great were hung on the walls, 
and the beams and supports of palaces 
and(^temples were richly decoratedj In 
fact, the Wu Liang I’zu motifs (fig. 
575) ™ nearly like palace omamcn- 

tation described hi a contemporary' poem 
that it is quite likely that the flat s]T 
houcttcs in low' relief were derived from 
paint(^ figures. Lacquered objects and 
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jSq. (7tli cent,) Mctiopolilan Museum, Nnv York. Gilt bronw. 
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Pfiinted pottery that have siinived are 
vn'tness to the skill and dexteritv of a 
brusliuork that was wdl suited to fanci¬ 
ful subjects, Cliang fleng, who li\cd 
from A,p, jS to 1^9, preferred to pint 
ghosts and demons, for he thought that 
real objects were difficult to represent 
and also that the realm of the unreal 
was mfiiiite, 

A rciiowTicd copi, of a scroll by a 
foiirtliHLentury painter, Ku Kai-chihp 
was based on a text called the AJmonf- 


in a delicate brush style. Tlicrc are re¬ 
minders that whatever rises high must 
fall—as the sun rises, so shall it set, as 
the moon waxes, so must it wane. And 
again, 'No one can endlessly please/ a 
piece of worldly advice based on the 
experience raf beauties who were brought 
from all over China to please the Em¬ 
peror^ bnt who held power for onlv a 
moment. Each episode is a unit tn be 
enfoyed separately. The figures are inc- 
sistiblc in their delicate cliarnip floating 





(ions of the Imperial Preceptress (fig. 
590). As its title sii^ests, it is courtiv 
and Confucjani.sf in theme. The young 
ladies of the palace s\'cre urged by their 
itnpcrinl tutor to learn proper deport- 
nictit by imitating the fammis heroines 
and beauties of tlic p.st. Tlic horizontal 
silk scroll is designed in a scries of 
scenes, c-ach one carefully labeled, illus¬ 
trating an incident or mor^l precept. 
Loviilh^ to the emperor, the folly of 
vanit}^ the dcEirabilif) of a large family 
and of telling the truth are illustrated 


almost in an undefined .spacCp fragile 
and exquisite as the floAvers for which 
ihev were named. Quite unlike the 
voluptuous Indian beauties who wore 
much more jewelry and a fevv diapha- 
nou% scanesp the Chinese ladies wore 
clothed from head to foot in long silk 
robes that give uo hint of the bodv 
underneath: their appeal is subtle, stJ- 
phisticaled, as tenuous as a faint per" 
fume, 1 hey arc painted in tnic Chinese 
fashion by means of brush and ink on 
silk, in which forms arc suggested bj’ 
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thickcuiiig iiiKl fhinuiiig lines. Some 
color was used, but line would be suf¬ 
ficient vvitlioul color, it is so ESI led %^ith 
life ;md rliytlnn, so carefully placed. 
Like tlic calligraphy labeling each 
^eiic, tiic brusliwork dcTiionstralcs that 
the pjiintcr-writer had niastered one of 
the most difficult disciplines in the 
world of art- 

I he writer, or ixiiiiter^ by control aoid 
dexter it V, could make a thin line or a 
thick ojic while using the sanic brush. 
Depending on his skill, imagination, 
and personality, lie coukL hi a few 
strokes, suggest the j^xjwcr of an ocean 
wave or the delicacy of a butterfly's 
wing, even in a written ebaratter or 
pictograpb. I hc shape of a eharaeler 
and the spciiig of its parts were of as 
grCxit concen] to the wrilei as were the 
arrangciiicnt of mountain peaks and 
waterfalls hi the maker of pictures. To 
both writer and pinten no matter what 
the subject might be, the quality de* 
sired alxne all was a rhythmic \ italihv 
a suggestion of the form of life itself. 
As early as about a.o. in eaiioiis 
written by Usieli !1u, tins came first on 
his list of directions for prodneing great 
piiitings. riie last canon is as charac¬ 
ter istic'ally Chinese as the firstt he smg- 
gests that by copying the old masters 
one iniglit rc“acli toward a greater erC' 
ative activity. The I'aiig master, \^'n 
I’ao-tzu, has served as such a modcL 

^lajiyj 3 f the poets were painters by 
the T’ang period, adding that highest 
acetimplishment of the gentleman and 
the scholar to their poetic gift. 1 hey 
were founders of the tradition of tire 


plnlosopher i>octs, the scholar |>ainters, 
wlio were not bound by niles as were the 
craftsmen working on religious subjects* 
but were free to paint any subject, onec 
tliey liad mastered the discipline of 
'good brush.' By it they expressed their 
attitude toward nature or their fellow 
man in true Cbinese fashion, seeking 
to eoiivey much by the simidlest nicans^ 
realising that the unsaid is as impor¬ 
tant as the said, that a suggestion is more 
challenging than complete statement. 
It meant setting down the essence of 
the subject, which could come only 
after a devoted study of it- I’hereforc, as 
tlicv tell ii-S* they watched each flower 
as it grew, ojiciiing in the dew of the 
morning, advancing from bnd to hloS' 
soul to seed pal. I’hcy noted all kinds 
of tTCCS, each with its own root system, 
trunk, branclic.s, and eliaracteristic leaves 
atid watched them ebange apjxaranee 
in tlie different seasojis. Mountains and 
rocks, the flight of birds^ the fall of 
snow, a fisherman, a spray of bamboo— 
all of nature was their guide and tutor. 
Ilcmembcring llsieh Ho’s first eanom 
they imbued their paintings with life 
and vitalih instead of making obieetive, 
scientific studies; tbey bad Irwikcd deeper 
than the surface, and had txinghl the 
rlivthm as well as the appearance of 
things in the world alsout them. 

Landscape was a favorite theme witli 
the pnct-painlers, and con.sisted prinia- 
rilv of mdinilaiiis" and vvaler. Like their 
^ms, the paintings arc made of mist 
and mountains, and reflect ibe mood 
of the artist- ^^^ang W'ci is one of tbc 
outstanding ina.sters of poetry and scroll 
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jiuiiiting in tli€ I 'ang pcrioE;!. 1’hougli 
we know his ^Minting only frnm copies 
or deseriptioiis made by contCmpiiraTiCs. 
he could serve as the representative of 
the unhampcrc<l Chinese style of deli¬ 
cate color, ink, and sliading (jii silk or 
pper, in contrast to the religions paint¬ 
ings of Buddhist caves and saTictnarics^ 
with their strong [ndian and central 
Asian iiiHiiences. 

I'nndinang, especially, the wull 
paintings and l5aiincr.'> of the I ang 
period give us an idea of tlic splendor 
of Buddhist ai^(fig. 5%)^ I'hc avails 
were preparetT with a fine costing of 
plaster, applied over rougher layers^ and 
on it the designs ^vere laid out accord¬ 
ing to hidian Eorniiilas, with a large 
Biiddlia in the center, surrounded by 
lesser deities and attendants. Beneath 
the religious scene a row of jTortraitS 
represented donors in Chinese or Turkic 
dress. Tlic central stlicnie was worked 
out by using chalk on string; the body 
of the Bnddlia sCRcd the starting 
point, and, once his measurements were 
correct, and a eirelc made for the halo 
behind liis head, as \vell as a larger man- 
dorla trehind the bod}v the craftsmen 
tiien placed the Bodhisattva at intetxals, 
snapping the chalk against the plaster 
to establish radial lines. The outlines of 
the figures ncre drawTi freehand or 
made by using pounces; each one had 
to be made in the proper proportion 
and with the proper garments, hand 
gestures, and attributes, according to 
Indian tests. Colors, loo, were assigned 
to certain figiirc-s. Thc%' were more vivid 
than tlie browns, blues, and greens of 


Ajanta {fig. 529)^ for the Central .A^^a^ 
ctniinuinities and the Chinese had dif¬ 
ferent pigincnt$ and different interpre¬ 
tations of the tests. The primary colors, 
red, blue, and }'e]low^ with some brilliant 
secondaries, were popular in 'I'uii-huang. 

The hidden library there contained 
countles.'i banners as svell as texts on 
silk and cotton ( fig. 586). Some had 
already been dedicated to the Buddha 
or one of the Bodhisattva. others had 
been prepared but the dedication had 
not yet been written in the space de¬ 
signed for it. They vary in workmanship 
from the manclous in color and coni- 
[x>sition to the poorest provincial copies. 
Some are as magnificent as the wall 
paintings in scale, others are small icr- 
tical hangings ^ith hastily sketched 
figures on them. Good and bad* they 
arc authentic, and they reflect T'aug 
ideas ill religious art: we must turn to 
them* and to a few pieces preserved in 
Japn* for our knmvlcdge of the period. 
It is ill valuable for our study of Chinese 
art and alsm of Tibetan art. The Ti¬ 
betans came and went at all times from 
the outpost city nearest their ovn\ terri¬ 
tory: ITiei' took some of the banners 
home and brought their own to dedi¬ 
cate to the llioi,i53nd Buddhas; a num¬ 
ber of the banners show Tilietan influ¬ 
ence, and ill the earliest Tihelau paint¬ 
ings arc Chinese motifs w'hich stem 
from the T'ang era. 

[ii banners as well as miirab the 
painter had some opportunity to let his 
imagination guide him in portraying 
tales of the previous existences of the 
Buddha and episodes from the life of 
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the historical Buddha ot the Bodhisath’a, 
These scenes ss'crc smaller in scale than 
the big Buddhist Heavens, and they 
were narratis'es. In them we see a hlcnd- 
ing of foreign and nalis'C styles, and the 
intrixhietion ()f Chinese costume, archi- 
tectiirc, landscape, esen of the playful, 
fanciful S]irites and demons stemming 
from old Chinese art. '['hough thes' are 
small and sometimes badly prescrs'cd, 
they are among the most important and 
delightful treasures of the Caves of the 
'['housand Buddhas. 

^Afuial painting on a grand scale w-as 
continued in China in the succeeding 
period^ but the most sought-after paint¬ 
ings in later epochs arc done on silk or 
paper, such as small album pieces or the 
h orison tal and vertical scrolls. 


\V1icji the next dynasty came to 
power, the Sung (960-1279), one of the 
emperors, Ilui-tsiing. became a poet' 
painter, as well as a great collector of 
ma-sfcrpicccs of the 1 lo "'as the 

patron of artists who ivcrc called to the 
capital to the Academy he directed. 
Members of the Academy wore special 
robes and insignia, and were cspcctcd 
to maintain a high level of escellcnce in 
their painting- Tlie Emperor specified 
the subjects to be portrayed, and re¬ 
warded the best competitors. Some of 
these suhiccts seem more fitting for 
poets than painters and «ere a great 
challenge to the ingenuity of the artist: 
'The hoofs of his steed returned heavily 
charged u'itli the scent of the trampled 
flowers,' or *A boat 1) ing idle the whole 



591. JTuMsiing (1082-1155) Utlirs Pr<?#Murig Neirly Wovcri SiHr, Museum of Fine Arlsi, 
Boston. Paintiug on sills, scroll I'2Vi' high x 4*9' long. 
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thf Fhic CoJored ^^.I*„^, of Fire A,te, Boston. Faint- 
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day long as nobody wi.shcs to cross the 
river/ were sohed by the winners by 
showing a swarm of butterflies clustering 
around the horse*$ hoofs, and by a boiib 
man daydreaiiung with liis flute beside 
him, 

niii-tsuiig copied a T^ang design of 
Ladies Preparing Neivly ^V'^ove^l Silfc 
>9^)^ faithfully depicting costume, 
textile patterns, coiffures, and bcaut}^ 
marts, but ignoring any specific setting. 
HiS Five-Colored Parakeet (fig, 592) is 
typical of album painting, the bird 
perched on an apricot branch, with an 
inscription in delicate calligraphy be¬ 


side it, and seals of approval above, Iri' 
stead of showing the whole tree or 
shrub, by choosing a few branches that 
come tip dynamically from a p!acc out¬ 
side the limits of his silk, he suggests 
the whole g;!‘owing organism. Tiny buds, 
Some beginning to open, and some full¬ 
blown blossoms cluster together as they 
would on a growing fruit tree, develops 
iiig in a cycle as inevitable as spring it¬ 
self. A firmer brush stroke W'as used on 
the branches and twhgs* for ‘old branches 
are like dragon^s horns, young ones like 
angling rods,^ and the parakeet clings 
confidently to the longest. As we stndv 
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595. Fan K'lian (act. 990^10^0) A Tcmpte ^Vi^iang Snowry UiUs, ^^uscu^1 of Fine Atts. 
Boston. FnioEitig on silk, 10^ x lO"* 


it wc bccoit^e aware of tlie subtle repe¬ 
tition of curves in the Irody of the bird 
and in the branches, and of the impor¬ 
tance of the unpainted areas, Tliough it 
looks unpremedilatcdr it is deliberately 
asymmetrical and carefully planned. 
Only an artist who had observed the 
parakeet and apricot for a long time 
could thus Caleb the inner character of 
each^ and only a skilled painter coidd 
paint on the silk without a preliminary 


sketchp never erasing line or color, and 
seem to do it so effortlessly* 

Even before Hui-tsung^s time great 
land.scapes were painted, both as album 
pieces (fig- 59 5) and horizontal scrolls 
(fig, 594)- The latter wxre as carefully 
planned as,the little circular or rectangu¬ 
lar studies^ and gave fuller scope to Chi- 
nC'sc genius^ with its longing for infinity^' 
and space, TTie two characters that 
make up their word for landscape are 
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'moilIItain and water/ both suggesting 
vastness, solitude. \Ve ha^c to look 
ctosclv for man in the valleys if are 
to find hhn at alb be is iisnallv a traveler 
carrying a pack on his back^ or a boat¬ 
man. He is all men on their journey 
through life, with their burdens, llicir 
stony paths, their visions of Ixranty l>c- 
voiid as the mist dears. He is not so 
great as a mouiitaiUp nor docs he live as 
long as a pine; lie is beaten low by 
storms, but he goes on his xiay. He he- 
longs ill the scheme of things; he docs 
not tame nature; he accepts his place, 
patiently and v^ith Innnility, a being at 
home in Ins universe. TliruiTg!i hiniH. and 
through the world about him, fiowi; a 
vibrant life, movement and change and 
rhvthm. In the Clear ^^^cathcf in the 
Valley by Tiiiig Yiian (fig. ^he 

landscape elements are arranged in 
changing groups of motifs woven to¬ 
gether horizontally, witli vertical accents 
rishig or falling behind them. If we fol¬ 
low from right to left, seeing only a 


tew inches of the scroll at a time as it 
h unrolled, we find that we are actually 
in a moving picture; but our eyes are 
doing the moving, dravvn np^ over, 
do\Mi# and across by a constantly mov¬ 
ing focus, by sariations on the themes 
that arc broken occasion all v by inoviiig 
tt^ater. After showing the majesty^ of 
mountains with evergreens crowning 
their sumniits* the sturdiness of trees in 
tlie foreground, distant land, tiny men 
in boats, open stretches of river^ and 
bubbling streams, the painter closes his 
composition with a repetition of his 
opening harmonics—and yet he docs 
not close for \yc must imagine the 
rest of it, as the ri^er flow's down to the 
sea. 

\\ 1 iilc the Emperor and his masters 
of tlie brush tried to capture the fra¬ 
grance of a flower and the delicate pat¬ 
tern of Ijiimboo reflected on silk in the 
inooiiliglit, the barbarians closed in 
again from the northwest. Hih-tsnng 
fled, giving up his coneclion of over six 



^<54. Tiing Yuan (mth cent.) Dciml of Clear Wrat/irr ?Vi the VdSey^ Museum nf Fine Arts^ 
Boston, tnt on paper, scroll i'^** hfgti s vMc. 
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thousand scrolls, but he was taken cap 
tivc and killed by the Golden Tatars. 
Kao-tsnng, his successor, went south to 
Nanking, but could not escape, and in 
ii-ji signed a treaty with the invaders 
giving them most of the norlhcm prov¬ 
inces. Tlic Tatars made their capital in 
Peking, while the Chinese coiiit 
established in the south at Ilangcboiis 
fSon^e pf the finest works of art eii'c: pn> 
duecd w-cre done in the southern Sung 
periocK It was a lime of sorrow for most 
of China, wlieti they could do little 
more than dream of the past or face the 
hard work and bitterness of the present. 
More than ever the poets found beauty 
ill small, exquisite things, in the sound 
ol raiiip or the jade-vvliitc petal of a 
flower, or the mclaueholy music of the 
flute* I’liey retirctl to their bamboo 
groves, as did former statcsniem for the 
time being, the teaching of Laotzu. 
with its emphasis on nature, seemed 
more in kev w ith tiic times than tlic prf> 
eep^ts of Confucius did* 

Hie [50111 p and color of Mahav-ana 
Buddhism and ib texts and rituals began 
to palk A more pcrroml-approaeh-had 
been introduced in the sixth eciiturj' 
b) Indian teachers who believed in the 
efficacy of contemplation in which each 
worshipCT had to find the Buddha in 
his heart. No nne could intercede for 
him. nor would the building of temples 
or memorials increase bis merit; he had 
to rely on himself, VT,ith the guidance 
of a few masters w ho could only sug¬ 
gest* not prescribe, how he might find 
the ^^^ay. Thus Ch'an Buddhism and 
Taoism grew' into a religion very agreo 



Long K ai (act. iitb ccnt.l The Poet 
Li Tai-po^ Count Matviidiini Coti.. 'lofcio. 
[tile Dti pap^T. 
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1^96, Liang K:ii (acl. iitli cent.) The Pnwl 
Hui'mng, Count Coli, TqkyG- Lik 

on p3pi_'i, ^'6'' high. 


able to the Chinese lempcrnmenl:. Mon¬ 
asteries had been established near Nan¬ 
king as nell as in the norths and were 
run by abb[>ts who, though enlightened^ 
might be quite nnlcttcicd. Menial tasks 
were assigned to the novice^ for llltiini- 


nation often came while chopping 
wood, drawing uatcr^ or fishing, tf Lt 
Seemed slow' in coining, a box on the 
ear or some other unexpected shock 
might bring it about. Teachers talked in 
riddles, for 'the Tao of w'hich one can 
speak is not the Tao/ 

Painters in these monasteries no 
longer decorated walls with fomial pic- 
tutes tif the heavens of the future. Now 
the ]>ainter-monks cleared their minds 
of distracting thoughts, and set to work 
with brush, ink, and paper. Even light 
color w^as discarded^ for the ink painting 
was more of a challenge, leaving mucli 
to the obsener to fill in. instead of 
painting each leaf, the brush s^vept 
quickly over the paper^ giving an im¬ 
pression of the fomis. Thus Liang K'ai 
did a masterly portrait of the famous 
Tang poet, Li Tai-po (fig, 595), with 
the fewest po^iblc strokes, and in a 
staccato shle he painted fliii neng Tear¬ 
ing up the old Buddhist scriptures (fig- 
J96) in the frenzy of eiicrgv' of one who 
believed that the only way to Illuiiii- 
nation wm through contemplation, not 
the WTitten w'ord. The motion of Liang 
K'oi's brush mn.^t have been as abrupt 
as if he were tearing them; be put the 
ink on the paper in quick angular lines, 
and made a pine branch up above shoot 
like a rocket across the scrolL M in the 
early ink painting, these figures exist in 
a very real but entirely anonv’mous 
spec. A fellow monk-painter. Mu Ch^i, 
showed equal .skill in stiggcsting much 
through simple means- his painting of 
Persimmons (fig. 597), daring in its 
simplicih’ of fortn, looks more like a 
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507- Mu Ch'i fa 5th ccuL) Pcfsimmonji. 
koiu IcfTfplc, Kvotcj, Ink oil pap^t- 


work of the hveutJeth ccntim' thnii one 
of the thirteenth. Laiidscapep too> vv^s 
a favorite theme for the Ch^a^n philoso¬ 
phers, and w'as painted with tlie same 
freedom of brush. 

This IS tlic great moment of painting 
in Chiiia^ Fntutc generations will look 
to the Sung masters and collect their 
w'orks with as much love as thej' have 
lavished on the classics of literature and 
ancient bronzes^ which were catalogued 
in this period. Famous names alsound as 
they do three centuries later in the rich 
era of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Ma Yuan, in an album piece (fig. 
598)^ show^ a tiny traveler, his posses^ 
sions tied to a stick held over his shoul¬ 
der, as he approaches a bridge flanked 
by willow trees* We identify ourselves 
with him as he nears the tall, graceful 
willows with their cimiiig branches. 


which must be about to put out the 
pic ycliow'-grecn bnds of early spring, 
llie timber bridge lies ahead^ with 
water (lowing under it, and, once safely 
across ib he may go through a bandioo 
grove to the house nestling in a cove. 
The damp mist is rising, almost obscur¬ 
ing the bamboo and the bouse, cloak¬ 
ing the base of the mountain tliat rises 
in the distance, 'there is the mood about 
it of the twilight houip of a joumev al- 
most done, of the need to huny before 
the fog settles. The curve of the \nlIow 
branches, of the bridge, and of the 
monntain are in prfect hannony with 
the circle of the silk. The dark accents 
of the low'Cr right* repated near the 
bridge, in the tree tops, and on the 
mountain ridge, add to the impression 
of a vibrant radiation, which gives life 
to a scene composed of undramatic ele¬ 
ments, The design of these parts, of the 
light and dark areas* of the empty^ 
specs and the filled, was done by a 
master hand, sure and subtle. 

Fan K^uan also chose the circular fan- 
shapd silk for bis album piece of A 
Temple Among the Snowy Hi]is, and 
like Ma Yiian he emphasized the curv¬ 
ing ptfems of rock, shore linC;* tree 
trunk, hambnop and mountain (fig. 59>)* 
Me, too, places the heaviest elements in 
the lower right-hand corner, and he 
expands the design radially from there. 
But the mCK>d of his snow scene is quite 
different; there is a suggestion of the 
soundless chill of winter, of a world 
blanketed in white. Contours arc sharp^ 
contrasts more striking. Man is still 
small, he still labors toward shelter and 
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Ma Yitaai (acL B^c WfWoKi and Distant Mountdinn. ^fusL-llm uf Fine Arh. 

Boston. Painting on paper, ^ 


peace, but this time with a hat as big 
as an iimbrella, and, as he bends into 
the uindp he lifts his fcct to get through 
the hea\y drifts. 

More violent in mood, free and po\^- 
crful in brushstroke. Hsia Kuei's Rain 
Storm is another Sung masterpiece (fig. 
59g). Tlie vertical, hanging scroll 
the artist more scope and space, but he 
is careful not to fill the space. Far down 


in the right-hand corner, the traveler is 
about to leave a solid hank to cross a 
ricketi.’ bridge, and he, toO:, braces hiru' 
self against the wind that tcacs autumn 
leases off the trees Tie almost crouches 
under hi$ umbrella, and will ha^e to be 
careful of his footing before he reaches 
the pavilion, A t)old cliff ftits oul on 
the left side, to which the trccii cling, 
their roots cutting into it like dragon 
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claws. Even thing is unsteady, designed 
in sweeping diagonals. ITsia Knei's 
brushsttoke is free and forceful bis ink 
rich and black, or shaded to thin wisps. 


Ibia Kud fact. 1195-1214) HdH 
baron Kaiias«iki Coll., Kobe. Painting on paptT. 


6oo. P’<;i (1051—1107) iV/isty tj(Siid$cap£^ 
Fnxr Callorv^ Washington. Painting on silk^ 

The mass of foliage on tlic trees is done 
by a few quick dabs of the brush loaded 
with ink, and even the leaves blov^Ti by 
the T.'iind are sm^lk bold dots. Behind 
the trees, the mist comes in oliscuring a 
hill thal appears high up in the pictnre. 
A small sapling growing from the nioun- 
lain is mercilessly beaten by this au¬ 
tumn windp a force to be endured, not 
tamed. 

Equally original Mi Fei bceame fa¬ 
mous for bis teehnique of placing small 
'blobs" of ink m varying tones dose to- 
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gcther, a twelflli-centun^ 'pointillist' ap 
proilcli in monochrome (£g. 600). The 
effect is one of softness and subtle shad¬ 
ing. well adapted to the portrayal of 
mistp mountain, and trees that ha^c a 
^aporonSp undulating quality. Tliough 
the method of painting was original 
and iinorthodoXp ^1i Fci aehieved a 
serene peacefulness that w-as the ideal 
of more academic painters. 

One of the academicians who moved 
south after the collapse of Hui'tsniig's 


regime was Li T'ang, lie w-as inspired 
by the beauty of the Hangchou hills to 
paint bold landscapes, and he was 
equally inspired by riee wine. His Man 
on a ^Vater Buffalo Returning Intoxi¬ 
cated from a Village Feast (hg. 601) 
might well be a self-porlrjiit. Tlie pitiful 
old man is kept astride bis lowly steed 
by a failhful retainer walking beside 
him. A ragged boy pulls tlic unwilling 
beast* They are all imkempt, stoopedt 
and dejected; llic old man had tried to 



601, Li Tang fact, Mm a Bufftih. %fEL^LiTn of Flue Arts, Boston. Fainting 

on silip 10“ X ii"*- 
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6o 2. Ma Lin 1215-^5} Lin^ Cfttw-nw Sianci/ng in the Snow, Mi^scnm of Floe Arts. 

Fainting 00 sHk, gV^“ s 10^. 


foTget llie sorrow of the Sung, the ^luime 
of the bjtbari^ns flourish m g in the 
north, Li T'ang, the former court 
painter, was meticulous in his brush¬ 
stroke. Evm' tinv tatIIow leaf is done 
carefully ond the hair of the bnff^ilo is 
equally fine in texture* Hie willow^ 
trunks are covered by rough bark, and 
the bamboo leaves are painted with 


snujother contours. Hundreds of deli¬ 
cate lines indicate the rippling surface 
of the ri^er flo\^ing beside the slow- 
moving procession. 

The quietness of winter and the lone¬ 
liness of a gray day are expressed by Ma 
Lin in his painting of Ling Chao-nii 
Standing in the Snow (fig. 6oz). His 
sub]eel, the daughter of a good 1'aoist 
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who did nol disturb his spirit by min¬ 
gling in worldly affairs^ had to go out 
to seek food and firewood. 'Fhough tliere 
3Te creeks in the silk, wdiicli is seven 
hundred >»'cars old^ and it has mellowed 
with age, we are still touched by the 
mood. I'hc slim figure of the girl, the 
leaves blackened by frost, branehes 
broken and bent, the path blanketed by 
snow suggest Stillness and solitude. 
Something of the same mclaneholy is 
eonveyed hy an 3naT^\Tnous painter of 
the twelfth ccnlurj' \iho did a narrative 
scroll of Lady Wen-ehFs captivity in 
Mongolia and her retiim to Cliina (fig, 
60^), Illustrating a favorite stoir\' of 
Han timeSp he showed the delicate Chi¬ 
nese girl as she was taken out into Mon¬ 
golia by her caplorp who made her his 
wife, She had to live in a tent and grow' 
acenstomed to the uncouth wav^s of 
nomadic people. Finally money for her 
ransom eame^ but it \vas with sottow 
that she parted from her husband and 
the children she had borne him. She ar¬ 


rived li;ick in the Chinese capitalp be¬ 
wildered by crowded streets and the 
rush of many peoples, as she mounted 
the steps, dad in the white robes of 
mouming. We look dowm upon tlie 
scene of her return, into a picture di¬ 
vided into sm^ll segments by diagonal 
roof lines. As in many Oriental paint¬ 
ings, the lines suggest space extending 
out from the picture plane toward the 
beholder^ and they create a simple set¬ 
ting for the li\cly panorama of street 
and palace. 

Dragons were regarded as prticulariy 
benefieent creatures: they ser\ cd as sym- 
bols of the East, they' were the bringers 
of rain, and of good crops, Thev lived 
in lakes or pools, or in the Eastern 
and they could rise like the mist, disap¬ 
pear into a cloud, become invisible at 
will, moving like lightning. Tliough it 
would seem almost imi>ossible to por¬ 
tray a creature of sky and mvsten' on a 
piece of silk or paper, the painters often 
de\'oted themselves to dragon subjects. 



60^, Refnini 0/ Lfldy Wcndit to Ting Ch'trdn (nth cent,) Museutn of Fine Arts, Hoiiton, 
Fainting on silk, 10'“ x zi". 
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604. jLJisg (act. 12^5-55) Dcioi! of Nine Dragott Serofl, Museum oE Fiufi Aifcs, BustoD. 

Inli cm paper, scroll 1/6'' 36'+ 


One of the grcalest Ch'^n Jtmg of 
the thirteenth century, a governor of 
Fukien* who |iaijilcd as a holiby* Like 
Li 1 "aisg, he was often inspired by \iine, 
and w-as known to shout as he flung his 


ink on the paper, probably feeling as 
powerful as a dragon at the moment. 
Fart of a 56-foot hori^iintal scroll (fig. 
604], done III ink with light color on 
bamboo paper, is 3 detail of one of hb 



605. Ma F^ti fact, nth cent.) Detail of the Huttdted ScfoHp Academy of Arts, Honolulu. 
Ink on paper, 1'=' 
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fe?6. Ilsa^hin Chil-shfh cent.} One uf 

ihr Ten Kings of llclL MctropoliE^ii Museunip. 
New York. Painting on silk, x I'y", 


greatest masterpieceSj full of furj' and 
spirit. 

Some of the painters \^^ho specialized 
in birds and flowers preferred to do long 
scrolls rather than album pieces. Ma F^n 
of the late elev en til centnr)^ undertook 


an ambitious project \v]ien he painted 
The [Iimdred Geese^ showing them By- 
ingp settling douii on the water, swim- 
nuiigp feeding, al^ys varied and full of 
life. A copy of his scroll {fig. 605) is one 
of the most delightful ink paintings in 
the Sung style, sure in its brushwork^, 
beautifully spaced, done with acute ob^ 
servatinn of the birds. 

rtiis freedom of expression that Came 
with the Snug period affected even the 
religious [uiinting of orthodo.K Buddhist 
subjcctSr One of the Ten Kings of Hell 
(fig. 606) sits like a Chinese magistrate 
at his dc-skp intcnicwij’fcg the wicked. 
Though tlie flames of llc3l \mm neat 
by in this thirEeenth'Ccntury painting 
by Ilsi-chiii Chu-shih^ the King goes 
calmly about his judgmentSp full of 
ceremony and etiquette. A]I his attend' 
aiitSp even misshapen demoniac guards^ 
are indiv tdimls, are au^rc of what 
a change had taken place as we compare 
this with the "l'"ang painting of Bud¬ 
dhist worlds (fig, 5S4), where deities 
existed in a remote heavenp altaided by 
spirits of snpierhmnan. hieratic aspect, 
each placed at a prescribed distance 
from the Buddha. 

fn the scries by Chou Chi^h'ang and 
Lin T ing-knei of the twelfth century' 
(fig. foy), dicre is the same interest in 
portraiture and individuality. Tlie sagcsp 
Or Arhats^ are showm as men of ,super- 
nafinal power drifting down toward the 
earthy clad in monks' robes, but they 
look like prosperous Cliinese citizens be¬ 
stowing alms on the ragged beggars be¬ 
low^ them. There is striking contrast 
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607+ Lin Ting-liid [act. Arft43ts 

GhTfig Alms fo MiiseuiUi of Rinfi Afls^ 

Bo$tijn. Painting on ^ilk, 5'S* x 

between, the misshapen^ grotesque raga- 
who arc almost caricatures of 
niiscn-p and the bland!, plump Imniar- 
hils, (^lie Chinese artists have thus re¬ 
belled against the strict formabh^ of 
composition dictated by the Indian 
snhas^ and pkee their figures in iin- 
symmetrical groups; clouds^ trees, and 
rocks arc cut bv the border of the pic¬ 


ture, suggesting an infinity of space and 
mo\eincnt> 

Bnddliis'Kpa inters showed a tendency 
to break a\s'ay from the ningniGeeiit 
crowded composition and to prefer as 
a subject the solitary monk, engaged in 
contemplation. Ln Hsin-clmng of the 
thirteen til ceivtnry painted Vanavasi 
Gazing at a Lotus Pond ffig, 6 c&)^ so in¬ 
tent in his concentration that he is not 
□rare of an attendant who has ap 
proaclied with a tray. He is oblivious of 



6 o 3 . Ln IhEU'Chung cent.) 

Caiing at a LqIus Pond, Nfuscuni of Fine Arts^ 
Bostoai. Painting on silk. s *^4*- 
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ducks plaii’ing among the lotus^ and of 
the v^ind ill the willoiA.'S; he is com¬ 
pletely lost in thought. Unlike the 
Ch'an paintings* which were mono¬ 
chrome* black and Mhile, these Ma- 
hayana Bnddliist paintings arc colored. 
Vanaxasi wears a red and gold brocaded 
priest's robe over a green undergar¬ 
ment* his attendant wears a blue gown 
tied with red cords alxnit his waistp the 
ducks arc brown and bliic-grcenp^ the 
lotus blossoms a fragile pink, and the 
lotus and willow lc“avc$ are green. In 
this—as in other paintings of the same 
series in Boston—the artist shows a 
TnastCT^S skill in arranging fonns, tex- 
tures, and pattcm,s, demonstrating his 
interest in the concrete world and the 
realms beyond reality. 

These are a few among the great 
names of the Sung painters. Figkirc 
painters, landscape artists^ specialists in 
birds, flowers, dragons, and bamboo— 
all were splendid. Many were innova¬ 
tors, experimenting in technirjncs and 
styles that have influenced Chinese 
painting down the ages* and still set a 
standard for all the vvodd to admire. 

Tliis is the great moment in the ce¬ 
ramic arts, too. Based on the tradition 
handed down from Neolithic times, 
which leached a high point under the 
Han and Tang> pottcry^-making in 
China now outstripped that of other 
lands in refinement, beauty' of shape* 
and glaze, TTie imperial family took a 
great interest in its production, choos¬ 
ing the rarest and finest pieces. Shapes 
were modeled on the bronze ritual ves¬ 
sels, or v^ere designed especially as 


flower holders or lea ceremony dishes. 
The thickness of the body varies from 
heavy stoneware to delicate [porcelain 
that rings vvhen flicked by the fingct» 
some of it fired at high tempera lines. 
Glazing advanced beyond anything 
kiiovra before; the potters learned how 
to make crackle in the glaze, and how 
to control the size and direction of the 
cracks. Most of the Sung ware is mono- 
ehfoinc* described by Chinese names in 
a truly poetic \\b\\ ‘blue as the sky after 
rain/ 'ice crackk/ "fish roc crackle/ 
'onion green/ ‘harcs^ fur/ or palm e}es/ 
Sometimes a design was cut into the 
bcKly Ixrfore glazing, or was painted in 
the glaze, done with as much skill as in 
calligraphy or painting on silk. A bowd 



609. Ti?ig Ware Bon'? cent.) Mu- 

seitm of Pine Ails, Bostun, Pottery. 


of Ting w-are (fig. 609)^ glazed creamy 
w^iite, is as delightful as an album paint¬ 
ing. I’he curve of the bowl is repealed 
in the curve of the grasses, the swaiiSp 
and the w^avcs that buoy them up. It is 
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graceful, exqtiisilej and a miracle of re¬ 
straint. 

CHINESE ART 

The southern Snng djtiasty came to 
an end uith the Mongol invasion. Un¬ 
der Jenghis Kliaii^ the riomads had 
liarassed ihe north, and had established 
themselves there by 125^. The Chinese 
attacked the Ytiaii, as thq** named ihcni, 
and started a conflict that lasted forb- 
five jears, ending in the subjugation nf 
all China, and the annexation of Chi¬ 
nese territorv' to most of Asia already 
under Mongol rule. Chinese were sent 
to Mesopotamia, and tribesmen frEiin 
all parts of Asia flocked to the big east¬ 
ern cities. Under Kubilai, \^ho \^as the 
Khan of China from ia6o to 1294^ 
Peking wti% proelalined the winter cap¬ 
ital, and was rebuilt under Moslem di¬ 
rection. Many halls, gardens^ and even 
a 200 were in 'Kiranbaliq/ as it 
called, and Marco Polo was not the only 
traveler to report on its charms. Since 
Ktibilai uras interested in all kinds of 
things and people, can imagine how 
the eih's streets looked as the caravans 
came in from the desert bearing gifts 
from Persia, Russia, and Damascus^ or 
Vihcn traders came up from the south 
with spices, jewels, and rare animals. 

I'ibet and Lamaism played important 
roles in the life of the north and west, 
for the Mongols supported that sect, as 
well as allowing Ruddhism^ Taoism, and 
Cm^fuelanisni to continue^ 
jointing followed the Sung tradition 
as the ‘non-collaborators' tried to ig¬ 
nore their conquerors and lixed in soU- 




610. Kuan Tats-sMng (14th cent.) Bamboo 
[i ^oq ) ^tuseLklt1 of Fine Arts, Boston, talk on 
iLlk, ii'" s 4'6^ 

tude apart from the Mongol citie^ but 
some of the most gifted artists were 
patronized by the newcomers. The ^bar¬ 
barians' liked paintings of horses and 
the hunt, those xvhich tended to empha¬ 
size vigor and strength rather than deli- 
cacy^^ but the most renowned names arc 
those of artists who foUovxed the priti' 
eiplcs of the pst, Chao Mfing-fii and 
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his son and gtand-^n wCrC so fanions 
painters of horscs and animals that 
nearly cv'Cry^ Mongol period scroll tKal 
has a horse in it is ascribed to this bm- 
ily. Cliao^s vvife, Kuan Tao-shengp is 
one of ^hc fevv women who rank high 
ill tlie Chinese records; she ms knov™ 
as a specialist in bamboo painting 
6io), \Vm Ch^ii^ basing his ink paint- 
ing on the Sung ideals of lifc^ rh}thm, 
and simplicit}' of form, did many studies 
of bamboo. Another traditionalist is 
Ch'icn Flsiian, whose bird and (lower 
scrolls would hav-e pleased the Sung 
ejp peror-painter TI ui ts ung. 

Many landscapes were painted, of^en 
in the old stjleSp but” ffiere v^ere several 
innos'ators who tried out different brush 
techniques^ using line rather than lone 
for rocks, frees, w'^ter^ and hill^ As 
miglrTEc ocpccted in a time when parts 


of Europe and Asia were under the 
same rule, the Chinese concept of space 
began to undergo changes; distant 
mountains, instead of rising inafesti- 
cally as they so often had in earlier 
pijitingp were reduced in scale. Ni Tsan 
(fig. 611) and Huang Kung-w'ang w'cre 
among the cxpcrtmentcrSp bringing a 
new power and originalih^ to landscape 
painting. The former, particularly, won 
for liimself an honored place by pio¬ 
neering in the dry-brush technique. By 
it he achieved a solidity of form in rocks 
and trees that formed the basis h)r some 
of the great Ming painting to follow. 

Owning perhaps to their contact with 
other civilizations where realism 
stressed, the Mongols had portraits 
made. T heir gay embroidery and head¬ 
dresses are similar to those seen in 
Tang paintings of Turkic people of 
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Central Asia, In shlc, the Ming ances¬ 
tor portraits followed the same meticu' 
lousness for several centuries, 

CtildL ^ihe Buddhist painting of the 
Yiian pcricKl follows the tradition of 
t htr past. Of the scroll painters of this 
gron|>. Yen tlui is one of tlie mosi in- 
tcrestnigj reflecting in his work a pcip 
ular belief in folkhnc, for Chinese fairi^ 
folk were joined b}' Tibetan demons 
and Persian djinns in the minds of the 
common people. His Innnorhil (fig. 
fijz) is one of the dwellers in hills and 
forests who had been giACn the secret 
of immortality. His astral lx>dv issues 
from his mouthy soaring up into the air^ 
while he reniains sitting above the 
abi-ss as the mist closes in. He looks 
like an nnkempt foreigner, iivilh biisliy 
liair^ flat knntti fingers, and a Persian 
pilgrim bottle hanging at his side. 
Largely through the artist's skillful use 
of tone, he is cndow^cd with a magic 
quality equal to that of the Sung 
arhats^ 

Ill the decorative arts, as in paint¬ 
ing, there Avas a considerable exchange 
of ideas with the outside world, p^l^tie- 
ularly with the Near East. From Russia, 
also under Mongol dominatinn. the art 
of cloisonne enamel was introduced as 
practiced by Byzantine craftsmen^ius 
China Ixrcame a great center for the 
making of highly colored vases and 
dishes^ 

The Mongols were unable to main¬ 
tain their sovereignty' long. Strong as 
they^ seemed, they were driven put by 
forces from the south in 136®.^ Bud- 
didst monk^ leader of the Chinese aniiA^ 





612. Yen ITuk An luimortd, Chimi fl, Kyaio. 
Pdintii]^ €>n silt. 


established a new dvyash', the Ming, 
vvliiei) lasted until first there 

was a great expan,sion,"for the Chinese 
were victorious in nnlitair campaigns 
and had impressive fleets plpng the 
coastal w’ateis, and voyaging to India 
and Africa. 

The ciirlj capital of the Ming dy¬ 
nasty was in ^'^ankillg_ hut in 1405 it 
was moved north to Peking, nhich was 
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rebiiiU on the plan wc know today by 
the Einpcroi: of the Yung 4 o period. Ex¬ 
cept for the imperial tombs near Nan¬ 
king this northern capital affords the 
best examples of Ming genius in plan¬ 
ning and building imposing edifices. 
The iniperial palace, the Torbidden 
Citv^ of later dajs. contains three cemrt- 
^^rds around which arc grouped pa¬ 
vilions, halls, terraces, gardens, and 
ornamental \^ater\\ays. Like the ancient 
house in plan, but expanded to magnfi- 
cent dimensions, it has been called the 
grandest palace in the world* The tile 
roof is supported by brackets that 
branch out from vertical supports, but 
the roofs are colored blue, green, gold^ 
and red rather than a somber bro\^Ti or 
ch%\ and the bracket system has grov™ 
incTcasinglv ctimplcx. Hie courtyards are 


laid out s^Tumetrically according to 
definite concepts of Order and auspi¬ 
cious direction inherited From the past, 
but llie white marble of the walls marks 
a break with tradition. It is in har¬ 
mony^ however, ^ ith the colors of tiles 
and omanients. The Altar of Heaven 
(fig, 6i^) consists of three circular ter¬ 
races with their balustrades joined by 
imposing stairs and ramps that were 
used by the emperor v\hcii he wxnt 
there in the early dawTi to ]x:rforin his 
sacrificial rituals. Like the jade svmibol 
of heaven, the circle of tlie altar sug¬ 
gested completcnoss that was both heav¬ 
enly and imperiah 
In Peking there was a revival of the 
arts and a renewed activih^ in the mak¬ 
ing of encyelopedias, books on crafts and 
agriculture, and fine editions of re- 



6i^, Altar of IFcmen, Peking- 
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ligioiis and philosophic worl:s.\Jn- 
crcascd trade carried Chinese pojcc- 
laiiis, silks, carved ivories, and jewels to 
other parts of the v^orldy where 'chi- 
noiMiic' later tecaiiie a great vogue, 
CSiKcially in the seven teen tli and eight¬ 


eenth eentiiTics, and China, in turn, bC' 
came acquainted viath products from the 
^^■'eslcfn world. I’hen in the seven¬ 
teen I li century tlic Chinese were forbid¬ 
den to go abroad, and tra cling on a 
large scale ^\as not enconragedi the 




Tai Chin (act. 14^0-50) Dt'taJs of dnd Autuinii Winds, Fic'cf Call^ry, 

S\‘'ashinglnn. tnt or^ paper* scroll \ ^6^6", 
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Cliiiicsc turned I heir eyes on ^ht: glfs- 
riou$ past. 

Willie some Miiig painters studied 
the paiit with revetcnce^ others produced 
works noUble for tlieir originalih' and 
power. So grtrat \^■as their \ersatility, in 
fact, that thei' are difficult to classify in 
limited cx^nipartments. One group^ the 
Che^ consisted of court painters, 'fhey 
had as their models the Sung masters^ 
such as Ma Yuan {fig. 59*8) and TIsia 
Knci (fig. >99). rhough some of them 
]>Toduccd copies more rcniarkablc for 
precision than for boldness^ their leader;, 
I'ai Chin, was imaginative and original, 
ealiable of workiiig in sev'eral methods, 
tlis interpretation of nature show's the 
sensitiveness and understanding that 
we look for ill the best of Chinese paint¬ 
ing, In his scroll of fislietnien briiiging 
their hHjats to harbor in a hard blow 
(fig. 614). the brushivork is strong, 
demonstrating how expert lie was in 
that exacting medium. I'he handling 
of tone, which he graded from light to 
dark to suggest volume* shows how well 
lie knew tliat imieh could be expressed 
if cicry brush stroke eouiitcd. Like the 
masterpieces of former days, the paint¬ 
ing is filled with life and Thythm; one 
fiillows the moving focus through tlic 
^6V2-footdon| scroll, from ijcctie to 
scene, each a part of the cjther, and each 
perfect in itself. I he wind, Ix^udiiig 
trees, filling the sails, and blowiijg trav¬ 
elers before it, has mreJy been painted 
so success fully. Ilsia Kuei would have 
looked upon it with ddigbl. 

Of the non-prof G^sional painters, the 
VV^i school of literary' men produced 


versatile amateurs; Shen Clioii, poet 
and gentleman^, was a real leader among 
them. \\^ith delicate humor and hue 
brush w'ork lie gave individuality' to 
both album pieces and large com;[>[Jsi- 
Eions. Wlietlicr he painted ]x:rsimmons 
or majestic landscapes, he did them with 
a mastery of tcehnir|ne that set him 
above the hundreds of painters of tlic 
l^erifKl. tie followed the Yuan masters^, 
especially \i 1'san (fig. 611), taking 
the dr\"brush method and adding color. 
Of bis pupils, 'I 'ang Yin is iMitcwortliy 
for his swift brusliwork, bi$ delicacvT 
and his humor, and Wen Chcng-niing 
for his independence and versatility. bi 
the sixteenth century Tung Chi-ch^aug 
w'as outstanding as scholar^ statesman* 
art critic* and friend of Maltco Ricei, 
the ]esnit priest who took such an im 
lerest in Chinese painting. Chu l uan, 
another important Ming jiainter^ pro¬ 
duced traditional subfects in the freer 
M iug style (fig. 615). 

use of color is one of the im¬ 
portant coutribiitioiiis of the Ming art- 
ists to the history of Chinese paintiiii^ 
Many of them tovctl the exquisite fes¬ 
tivals of the court, which took jdaec be¬ 
hind walls that shut out the nuisv city, 
in a setting amid rocks, dwarfed pines, 
willows, and elining bridges* for the 
courtiers and ladies who feasted there. 
Ciriu Y ii]g gii'cs us a go^id picture of 
such eutertainmeut. No longer do the 
moods uf nature touch these people^ 
and their music live in a pn> 
tccted w'orld, pciinted in subtle tones 
of mauve, vermilion, and blnc-grcem 
While the name of Ming has long 
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615. Glui Tuan. Mtfrt and ficn- in a Bctii un¬ 
der Trees (i^sSl Museum of Fine An% Bos- 
hnir Ink nu psptr. 4' x 


been f;^Tni 1 i 3 T to students and cnlkc- 
tors of Chinese porcchiin, it is only in 
tlic last decade oii so that \\t lia\e come 
iti know tile Ttally great examples of 
Ming ceramic v^aics. At Ching-toehenT 
which had been a former center of acti^- 
ih' under imperial ptronage. Ihe fac¬ 
tories were rc-c$tabli.^hed in i ^ 6 g. From 
that time On for almost three cen¬ 
turies, in unbeliev^able quantities, came 
die finest [xjrcckin the world has ever 
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seen. Nev'er ™s the porcelain more 
purely white, the glaze more flawlessly 
trf»iishiccnt, Anicmg the greatest achieve¬ 
ments were the ^ases decorated in nu¬ 
de r-glaze blue with cobalt imported 
from Persia^ and the pieces decomted 
with red derived from eopper. 

Monochrome ware was equally fine. 
Shapes of nnprallelcd puriW and 
bcanh' were enhanced by reds, yellows, 
greens^ and other colors. It was at this 
time, too^ that the famous 'five-colof 
enameled w^tes were made, the en¬ 
amels ap|died over the glaze, both in 
coinbiiiatioii with nudcr-glaze designs 
and aioiic. {Floral dc.sig ns, go od luck 
symbols^ dragouSp butterflieSp and sages 
w-iCT^riEbmc of the popular ornaments^ | 
The ^three-color* wares wxtc usually 
heavy |Mts, big l^owls, and garden seats^ 
and the technique consisted of separat¬ 
ing the patterns of colored glazes by 
mc“ni5 of cloisons of clav or bv incisions 
iu the paste, so that in firing there 
would he no intermingling of colors; 
some of these were carv^ed in open¬ 
work designs. Aside from tlie stand¬ 
ard wares^ the beautiful creamv white 
Called blanc de chine w’as made in Fu¬ 
kien province; in I-hsiug^ west of Shang¬ 
hai* were made the tea|50hs for tlic 
scholars' tables^ of ungla/cxJ clavs in 
chocolate brow'ii and sliadcs of red and 
vellovv, sometiincs intricatelv carved. 
Other regions, too, had their special¬ 
ties. 

Ming porcelains have been so skill¬ 
fully imitated that assignment of a 
piece in its proper period is an extremely 
complex and puzzling ta.sk.kThe v-ascs 
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oi_-At kast leii of ihe seventeen Ming 
reign periods ^n Ik jdjstingiiishcd by 
% careful study of the past c^ glaze, color, 

3lid type of design, but the mark of a 
Ming nikr on a piece of porcelain may 
mean nothing more lhau that a copy 
was made by a later \^'orkniaii cmnlab 
ing the hoiiorahle past. 

Wood-hlock printing was iiscxl ex¬ 
tensively in this [KTiod in the making 
of encyclopedias^ in the ilUistration of 
religions texts, and in copybooks used 
by art students. I'lie color print bad 
been developed into a thing of exquisite 
beauty by Miiig craftsmen. I’extiles, 
ivhieb bad always kept paee with the 
major arts of Chinap assumed a new im¬ 
portance. Kobes for state ceremony and 
sacrificial rituals were made according 
to iin|Krial edict and ornamented with 
symbols handed down from prehistoric 
times. Tlicse robes were so iimcli ad¬ 
mired by the eonqucror.s of the ^fiiig, 
the ManehuSp that they adopted the de¬ 
signs for their own imperial costumes. 

C h i 1644* the Manehus, who later com 
quered I'tirkcstan and Tibet^ infiltrated 
into iiortlieni China and took treking 
for their second capital, which it re¬ 
mained until 191s when the Republic 
w^s proclaimed. For forty' years they 
wagied campaigns in the south, and 
finally extended their power to Iiido- 
Chinap bringitig all of the country un¬ 
der tlieir rule which they called Hie 
Ch'ing Dynasty, llicy readily adapted 
themselves to Cliiiicsc law, manners* 
and customs, and brought years of peraee 
in w'hich the arts could flonrish. Since 
thev^ admired so mueb of what had been 


done under the Mit^g, it was natural 
that they should encourage artists of 
all kinds. More than ever the past was 
examined and copied, and a display of 
skill for its own sake, ratlicr than orig¬ 
inality, was the goal of craftsiiian and 
painterj 

Brii^-stFoke tyix-s were classified and 
made into copybooksp which were stud' 
ied more earnestly by apprentices than 
was nature herself; as a consequence 
coniiticss [NuntcFS proved to be pro- 
fieientp but their w ork was academie and 
lifeless. 'Fhey were charTued by metiem 
Inusness and were incHned to overload 
their compositions, often stressing the 
decorative values at the c^xpciise of 
| 50 wer and vitality. I’liongh they turned 
to tlic Snug and Yuan pericKls for in- 
struetion. they failed to capture the 
si m pi icily and grandeur that had been a 
part of the heritage of the pst. The 
eigh teen th - and niuclcen tl 1 -cent iiry' 
l>aiiiters were often fra iiic-con scions* 
allowing the liordcr of a scroll to serxe 
as a real stup]3ing place for the imag- 
inationp instead of suggesting more than 
was included in the picture; they ran 
their mountain^ up to astonishing 
heights to fit them into the vertical 
composition, and arranged other motifs 
to suit themselves within the |Kittcni; 
they were fascinated by different tex¬ 
tures* and by multitudinous objects that 
could be squeezed into Hie composi¬ 
tion. Man did not occupy a humble 
place any longer; portraits were popnlafp 
especially if rank could be indicated by 
'mandarin squares/ the embroidered in¬ 
signia indicating the c^act status of civil 
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spontnneitj' that marks a real progress 
in the long de\ elopiiicnt of brush tech¬ 
niques. Because the painters retained in¬ 
herited disdplinep there is still 
subtlety' of form, and sly Immot. Such 
men as Tao Chip Yiiii Shou-pingp and 
the Four Wangs were interested in the 
varich^ in nature, rather than in its 
uniformity. Some made careful descrip 
five studies, trying to capture what the 
eye secs, hnt* unlike their copybook 
contemporarieSp they drew from nature 
and endowed their studies with person- 
alsty* A bird on a branch^ by Chu Tap 
for instance (fig. 617)^ is done with the 
Cfcwest possible strokes of the brush; 
each stroke is cssentiaK placed in ex¬ 
actly the right relation to the other 
strokes, and, uhat is more important 
m Cliincsc paintings in the right rela¬ 
tion to the unfilled areas^'Jliis paint- 


616. L^ng Mci (i8th cent,) IjJt/y Walking 
Curdm Mis^irLisn of Fine Arb, Bos^ 

lean, Fainting on alt, s 

and military officials. Lovely ladies were 
shoiATi s^vooning in delicate melancholy 
(fig, 616), and cOurlicTS in their rich¬ 
est robes in audience with the emperor* 
Men gathered in pvllions for sociable 
meetings, and the painters delighted in 
depicting every detail. 

In spite of the popularity of copying, 
and the widespread w'Orship of the past 
or of the materialistic present^ some 
Ch'ing paintings shows a freedom and 
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ing j^cnis to have been executed nioie 
rapidh than similar studies of the Siii^g 
and Ming periods* and is \m incidcrn 
in its freshness and bold simplicity. 
Men of this caliber ucre the true in¬ 
heritors of the pst and the guardians 
of the future. It is their work, ratliei 
than the majmeredp decorative pieces 
that inspired 'chinoiseric/ which link 
a stinriiig twentietli-t'entnry China to 
her creative tradition of the dyiuisties 
long since gone, a heritage unrivaled by 
any othe^ iialioii. 

"Die wtKjd-bltxrk print again ^^'as used 
extensively to illustrate treatises and bt- 
Cratiire, Wc tan turn to tlieni for a 
faithful pieture cjf the times, now val¬ 
uable to tlic student of genre art^ |Xjr- 
celain, furniture, naval aTehitccturc, and 
even of vv^irfare. A scries of prints, tlie 
Conquests of the Emperor, were en¬ 
graved on copper in Eraucc, and otlicr 
prints were designed in China and 
printed in Europe or vice versa^ Natu¬ 
rally there was more European influ¬ 
ence than ever before to be found in 
perspective used in the Western tuan- 
ner, in costumes^ and in racial types 
tliat appear in Ming and Chhng art. An 
Italian monk^ Castigljone% combined 
both W estern and Oriental ideas in his 
piiifing of the Ch^itii-Umg priod,^ and 
won great fa^ or with the empror, who 
u_scd his scrviecs as architect in creating 
pavilions in the Smnmcr Palace. I he 
flourishing trade witli the United States 
and Fairopc in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries had a profound influ¬ 
ence on those lands, as ivories* lacquer^ 
fans^ and Canton enamels were ship[^d 


out to grace the homes of seafaring men. 
Ccraiiiie wTires from China were in de¬ 
mand ever™]iCfe, and foreign influences 
were regi$tere<l in that art as in so many 
others, but pieces made for the im¬ 
perial household had to meet the rigid 
standards of inqjerial patronage just as 
thcv had in the |Kist. T he reigns of the 
K'angdisi emperor (and the 
Ch ’ ien -1 ung cm peror (17 56-9^) arc 
noted especially for the poreelains. 
I "hose emperors were connoisseurs, col¬ 
lecting the finest Sung pieces, whitli imw 
bear their ixjcths or marks of approval, 
and they deinaiuled the best from Hieir 
cjwii workers in the imperial factories. 
Bine and white ware was ]xipii]ar, made 
with more mtcliaiiieal jxrrfeclion tlian 
in tllL M ing Dvnastv, Among the en¬ 
ameled wares, the most sought-after in 
bairope were those called b\ the French 
collectors Vfamille verle^ |aimc, rose/ if 
the ornamentation showed a preprm- 
derance of those colors. Monochromes 
iTdmc into favor ag;riii. with magnificent 
glazes such as sang dc hoeuf fccjpper 
red)^ Iiii|x;rial yellow, e^eJiV de tune. 
'mirror black/ and camclhadcaf grceii.^ 
Shape and glaze were snix:rb]y suited to 
each othcr^ so that a delicate vase the 
color of moonlight seemed rcalh to cap¬ 
ture the Beetiiig baiutv of a summer 

\^y the twentteth century* eormptioi^ 
especially in the jjalace* marked the 
downfall of the Manelms^Rv the time 
the dowager empress lTad been laid 
awa}> pressure was brought on the boy 
eiiqTcroT to retire to the shelter of the 
Forbidden CitV;^ and in 1912 the He- 
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public catuc into being. For ilic last 
Hnie ^ii emperor of Chinn had dimbed 
the nmrblc steps of the Altar of Menven 
(fig. 6 ij)f and the sacrifices were dis- 
continued. There on the volute platfomi 
MUTounded by its three tiers of balus¬ 
trades, the ancient rituals had been per¬ 
formed for tlie last time. 

Cfclow new ways of life and new the¬ 
ories ha^e come to China, with a Euro¬ 


pean orientation A Wood-block prints 
carry a propagarfda message fn a style 
hardly distinguisliable from Western 
prototyjies, thoiigh traditinnal prints of 
birds, aninials, and landscape 
still appear. Artists in exile and master¬ 
piece's in museum collections have in¬ 
spired the W'estern world to a teener 
appreciation of the virtues of Chinese 
art. 
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EARIA' AH i 

1 'he isbiids of Japnnp lying of! the 
coast of Asia, were the last to fccei\ c tlie 
Asiatic culture that was carried there 
fioni India and China and the Near East. 
Hokkaido in the north, the large is^ 
land of Elanshft stretching south and 
west+ with Shikoku fitting into a curve 
of its suiithern shore, and Kyushu ah 
most due east frorrr Shanghai are a 
beautiful group of volcaiiie lands that 
inspired the early inhabitants to a vior- 
^hip of nioniitains. streams, and trees. 
^\’'c know little about their culture be¬ 
fore about 500 B.c. and have no writ¬ 
ten records until Bnddfiism s^as intro¬ 
duced in A,t>. ^^zVl'heir mvths of the 
creation of the islands^ which were un¬ 
der the special protection of the suii' 
goddess and her earthly descendants 
who form the imperial house of Japan, 
indicate the love felt for their eoinitr\- 


by the aborigines and the [seoplcs viho 
may have come up from the South Seas 
and the mainland to join tlietiL Accord¬ 
ing to legend^ the 't hree Precious niiiigs 
—a jeweh a swords and a mirror—v^ere 
given in 660 u.c. to Jim mu TeimoT who 
founded the einpirc. 

C^icre is sonic prehistoTte pottery 
showing the use of tlic potter's whech 
as well as [XJttcry figures of hollow tile, 
lliese were set around the graves, not 
placed inside them as in ChinaSbut 
set on stems that were pushed liifo the 
ground, fliey were of men, women, and 
animals, about feet high. Though 
not great works of art, they offer the 
student a ehanee to study early costume, 
especially the armor, and thc\ indicate 
the Japanese preference for things that 
are bright and clear^ in their simplicity 
and doiMike appeal. \Vc are impressed 


at Once by the difference between this 
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and Chinese ort^ which embodied the 
forces of nature and dealt with mys¬ 
teries that stirred the souls of men. 

Early bronze articles are less accoiri' 
phslicd in casting than mainland picecs; 
Daitoku bells^ very thin^ ha^e quite 
primilivt? designs in their panels of 
matchstick men, animaisp and houses. 
Chinese influence came via Korea in 
the Ilan Dvnastyp bringing tliC mirror 
form and omaincnt^ to which s^icre 
added jingles sirTrilar to those used in 
Siberia* 

Judging from early clay models of 
houses^ and from houses built in the 
traditional manner todays the high 
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pitched roof with spreading gables 
the most eharaclcristic feahitc of ar¬ 
chaic ds^ellings. No doubt the 'palace^ 
erected bv iJie descendant; of the sun- 
goddess in vvestem Japan was of this 
lypCp which is still followed in the mod¬ 
em Shinto shrine at I/uinio (fig, 61S). 
Like most Indonesian housesp it is set 
up on a platform of posts and planks^ 
and is almost dwarfed by the great rn'ob 
which should ser^^c to protect it even 
in a torrential downpour; the roof is 
thiekj, made of layers of enptomeria 
bark or thatch* originally kept in place 
by the crossed tiiubcrs on the ridge pole 
which are retained now^ as a decorative 



618. T'lfip Gj'Cdl SArinp, t^iiniu, Prvfcchirc. 
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feature. I]] coni'itriictioiu Hie 

pout and liutel are the ba$is of design 
and supixirl:, rather than the walL 
W'ond, the unly iiiatcnal at band for 
the carlv builders* ^vas appropriate be- 
canse of tlie emphasis on purity and 
simplicity in fapancse titnaL Some of 
lilt modern shrines are rebuilt on these 
traditional lines every twenty or tliirh' 
velars, so that there is no decay; the}' are 
not adorned wit!i eolor. plaster, or clay; 
the wood speaks for itself- Inside the 
shrine there was one chamher^ almost 
divided in tvio parts by a partition; 
there were no images at first, only mat* 
ting on tlie floor and an aitar; the wor- 
shi|3er did not go inside. 

rhe entrances to the early places of 
worship, w'hich nere generally in groves 
of trees or on niountains, were marked 
bv simple gateway's niadt by placing a 
horizontal log on two \ertical free 
I r links. Ill is practice is continued in 
Shinto slirines in the erection of the 
torn, though the simplicity of ancient 
da vs lias been dLscarded; the hark is 
stripped off of tlie ings, tlic surfaces are 
suiordhcd and frequently pa in ted, and 
the topmost horizontal piece often is 
curved. 'I'hc toril is used, for instance^ 
at the famous shrine of the sun-goddess 
at Isc. ^ilunto, the 'W'ay of the Gods/ 
wliich was closely associated with crea¬ 
tion legends and the sacred groves nf 
nature spirits* embraces the ruling house 
of japan, and those who give their lives 
to protect the emperor. In the nine- 
teentli and h^'ciiticth centuries this re¬ 
lationship has been used to inspire patri¬ 
otic fervor in Hic p'^'nplc* who were 


promised innnortalitv through tlic sac¬ 
rifice of a life ill the tine of duty. 
Wlicthcr in an isolated place like Isc, 
wiHi its ckar, bubbling streams and 
giant trees, or in niotlcrn I'okvo, where 
elaborate edifices have been erected to 
the patriots^ the Japanese rCCeignize the 
toiii as a st inbol of the things thev ha^‘e 
revered most. 

E^icept for tlic South Seas influence in 
architecture and m tlie early bronzes, 
the chief source of arts and crafts seems 
to have l^cen Korea. In the Han period 
Korea became a Cliincse province, and 
thus had received her bronzes aud pot¬ 
tery from the Middle Kingdom^ as well 
as Confucian ideals. I’licsc made their 
way into Japan. Then hi the fifth cen¬ 
tury, when the t'atars svvC]3l: over nortlj 
China and a ferment of activilv began 
ill the service of the Buddha, Korea 
shared in that, too. Image makers^ tenv 
pie builders^ and jointers followed 
monks as the Law^ spread north and 
east. 

A king of Korea sent an image of the 
Buddha to the emperor of Japan in 
A.D. 5:52, with sacred tests, and a letter 
rccomnicnding the adoption of the new 
religion, I'hc emperor submitted the 
problem to his ministers* who were torn 
between the old and Hie new; they could 
not agree^ and thus was caused a long 
cleavage at court, fn spite of dissension 
and suspicion. Buddhism graduallv took 
hold in Japati. Its crrly dav^ were 
storiii}; sometimes it was in favor, some 
times not, but the missionarv zCal of 
the believers did not flag, 'rhougli 
scourges of illn-^s^ were attributed to the 
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foreign god, and persecutions took placc^ 
the practice of the Liiv^ became wide¬ 
spread tow'ard the end of llie sixth cen- 
turj'. As the cieniaiid grew', more holy 
relics were brought o%cr from Korea^ 
priests and monks hastened to instruct 
the 'children' of the Land of tlie Rising 
Sun, temple carpenters came, as did 
skilled painters, carvers, and sculptors in 
bronze and clay. 

In 593 the Empress Suiko came to the 
throne following the ninrdcr of the 
reigning emperor. In her lime, inspired 
by her regent, Shotokii laishij^he first 
art pcricnj begins (Sniko, a,d. > 3 -^ 4 ^)“ 
This regent^ her nephew, was one of the 
great men of Japan in the earh historic 
period. In 60^ he gave a Code of Laws 


to his (X'Ople, incorporating much of 
Buddhism and Confiicisu doctrine in 
it, Ele reeogniiicd in Bnddhisin a civih 
i/Jng agent of prime importance to his 
coiintn'j and therefore encouraged ihe 
building of temples and the translation 
of texts (in which Chinese characters 
were used, since up to that time the Jaj^ 
anese had liad no wTillen language], 
and made use of the knowledge of the 
monks in the dcvelopmeuE of agricuL 
tore and crafts. By the end of .v.o, 624, 
there were 46 temples, 816 priests and 
moiiks^ and 369 nnns, 

CQuc of the temples, the JlOryu-ji, still 
stands todayv the oldest wooden build' 
ing in the world (fig. 6ig)p and the best 
example in Japan of ihc early seventh- 



€19. mryu-a Temple. Nan Prcfcthiie (7th cent] Wood, Ule. 
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6zo. Lecture iJjW. TosSi^diki-ii (Sth Ccn\-) pU^tcr, hie. 


century shic which foIUmetl Chinese 
lincsjSince there is nothing so well pre¬ 
served in China itself, it takes on an 
added significance. It served both as 
monasten and training school for 
monks. The various buildings are in¬ 
closed in a rectangle by a u'alh on the 
south side of which is the Great South 
Gate. Withirr are the Golden Hall, the 
fivC'tieted pagoda, ihc lecture hall (illus¬ 
trated by llie one at loshodaiji, fig. 
6zo), and the 1 [all of Dreams which 
added later in the eighth century^ The 
roofs arc of tile^ not thatch^ showing 
the change from the old Japnese sys¬ 
tem to the fashionable Cbincsc type. 
I hc weight of the roof is carried by 
wooden beams that rest on tall, mast- 
like posts, aud on the brackets, or cor¬ 
bels, of the wall, which were deiiscd 
from the Han Dynasty supports (fig. 
576): the wall itself is of wood and 
plaster. It is an example of $impk and 
honest construction, in which the ma¬ 
terials wc;re used to the greatest advaip 


tage for spec and beauty, appropriate 
fo the setting. The buildings and sur¬ 
rounding hills blend in a harmonious 
whole. 

Early sculpture, like the architecture^ 
is close to Clhncse and Korean models^ 
which followed Buddhist texts wTltten 
ill India. Akin to the images of the Wei 
and Siii periods of China (fig. 579^ 
5S1), the figures are rigid, faces and 
robes have been based upon pattems 
rather than living models, a aid in the^iC 
figures the spirit shines forth serenely. 

iTioiigli plagues of illness were attrib¬ 
uted to followers of tlic Buddha who 
bad broken witli the nature gods* inirac- 
ulous cures were credited to him by 
those \^ho pmyed to him in his healing 
aspet, called the Yafciishi Biiddha^^Sev¬ 
eral of the most notable figures of the 
Suiko priod arc of Yakushi, or of 
the Bodhisattva of Mercy (Kwaimon). 
The historical Buddha inspired many 
more dedications. Chinese and Korean 
masters, both wood carvers and bronze 
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casters, taught their native pupils all the 
secrets of their arts^ and the pupils 
proved to be so apt that the Suiko pe- 
riod and follo^^lng etas produced some 
of the finest masterpieces of Nipponese 
sculpture. We cannot say now which 
were made by the teachers and which 
bv their apprentices; the motherland* 
China, has so little left in wood or 
inonu mental bronze of the same time 
that we can only be grateful for the 
Japanese examples^ 

Of them, one of the most preciems 
in the CTCS of Buddhists and connois¬ 
seurs is the Kwannon (fig, 621), shut 
SAV'av from most mortals in the Mall of 
Dreams of the Honat-iifc a favorite 
place of retirement for the prince- 
regent, According to popular belief, the 
slim, six-foot wooden figure was based 
on that of the regent^ who must have 
been taller than his countryiiien. The 
Bodhisattva (Bosatsu) holds a flam¬ 
ing jewel of ininiortalihp and looks out 
with a Isavign smile for those who call 
upon his mercy. He is crowned with a 
diadem of piciecd bronze set upon the 
flat waves of his hair, which follow's the 
neckline, and dcsccj[^ds in regular cuds 
over the shoulders. Tins t>pc ofijmadem:, 
the long, sttlizcd curls, and draper)’ ar¬ 
ranged in rigid folds a re l characteristic 
of most of Suiko sculpt!^ riie Indian 
prototv[>e has licen folld^cd to the ex- 
tent that the uma Isclw'een the ejes is 
included, as w'cll as tlic long earlobes^ 
and the dhoB, scarves, and jewelr)^ of a 
prince; but they show Chinese influ¬ 
ence in the flattening of volumes, the 
lack of interest in the body beneath the 



6^1. JCu'ijnwopiH Ilomi-ji Temple (6tb-7tli 
cent.) Wood, 6^ higfi* 
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6i 2. Turi BuSiW, Sfidtj (Pij Two Golden Hall, tlaryfl-ii Temple {6=3) Brona:, centra] 

ngiire no high* attcndatits 3;' hfcgn. 
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62^, Ki^darn Ku'^mfioii, H^rvu-fi Temple (71b 

cent.) WcKkI. 6'S* high. 


ClXOrdheflE Figure Bi^AmnonfieTT. C^leicii 
Kalb IlcinfE-ji Temple f7lh ctnl.) M oejd, 4^1"* 
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draper', iind the flcmlng robes, which 
arc like Six Dynasty and Sui dress. Hie 
halo, too, seems to be a combination 
of Indian and Chinese ideaSp as it ex¬ 
tends upward in a flame, omamcntctl 
willi loins flfm'ers and the stufi^ sym¬ 
bolizing ibe Buddha. 

Within tlic simplCp spacious interior 
of the Eldryfi-ji. there are other splendid 
figures of the Sniko period. Two gilt 
bronze groups are altributcd to tlic 
sculptor 'fori of the early seventh cen¬ 
tury, one of Yaknsln with attendants, 
and one of the liLstorlcal Buddha and 
two Bosatsu (fig. 621). Like the Kmn- 
nnn, sonic Indian features in iefmo- 
grapliic details are retained, but the 
character of the whole is nnieh nearer 
Chinese Six Dvnastv^ work in drapery^ 
ttcahiieiit, 'I he stylized folds Sow over 
the pedestals in sharply marked pat¬ 
terns of eimhng lines, whicli emphasize 
the smooth modeling of each face and 
throat as thc}' emerge from the upper 
garments with areliitcetonie simplicity. 
Another, called the Kiidara Kwannon 
(fig, 625) hecaiise it iras reputed to be 
from Kndata, Korea, w'as carved from 
a solid tree trunk, and painted. The 
paint has worn off in places, revealing 
the sure stroke and sweep of the car¬ 
ver's knife. Side dmperv' runs parallel to 
the bodi'p allowing the spectator viewing 
it froni the front to see the thin profile 
of the folds, which are in marked con¬ 
trast to the fnlL long arms and tlie 
rounded volume of the vase holding the 
dew of immortality suspended from the 
left hand. Placed in the corners of the 


room are tl;Le giiaiduins of tlie Foin 
Quarters (fig, 624), the kings w'ho safe¬ 
guard followers of the Buddha, each of 
whom holds his weapons and attributes 
in liis hands, and stands upon a miser- 
able creature. Later versions of these 
guardians will be full of fuiy"^ but at 
fhts early stage the sculptors were con¬ 
tent to make theiii majeslie, as unyield¬ 
ing as the tree trunks horn winch they 
were car\'cd, massive, yet crowded, as 
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were so mjiTiy other Suilco liguies, by 
pierced bronze diadems. 

In the Chiigii ji Nunnery in Nara^ a 
seated Bodhmttva is enshrined. The 
nuns have taken sitcli e?tccllent care of 
it in these thirteen hundred ye^irs that 
it looks as though it were made of pol¬ 
ished bronze rather than wood (Eg. 

riie bare torso of the Indian 
rajah has been rctahied. but two knobs 
adorn the head instead of one; the pose 
rnay be seen in countless figures taken 
from tiic caves of Yhn^ang and Lamg- 
men in China, but the triieQapane'sC 
style iKgins to manifest itself in the 
marked fc'cling for decoTativc folds and 
sliarp, linear rhithrirs of hairline, cars, 
and shoulder curls) Because the body 
is heavier and nearer the human form in 
modeling, it is sometimes attributed to 
the foliowing period, Tire gentle smile 
and subtle carding have made it, for 
many people, the most bcantiful figure 
in Japan. 

Almost as famous as these pieces of 
sculpture is a small painted shrine 
Chilled the Tamanuishi. The panels rep¬ 
resent scenes from the life of the Bud¬ 
dha, or svmbols of Buddhist worship, 
lliey arc framed by strips of pierced 
bronze under w'hieh are imprisoned iri¬ 
descent beetle ivings^ which give the 
shrine its name. One of them (fig. 
626) illustrates an event in the life of 
the Buddha in which he gave his life 
to save some starving tiger cnbs. ile b 
shown, in the upper section, standing on 
a cliff, hanging his garment on a small 
tree; tlicn he plunges through spec, 
and ue see his lifeless bndv in the lower 
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6: 6. of Shrine. 11 all, 

Hanw-ji Te^niplc ("th cent.) Pain tin | mi 
:'j' high. 

prt as he is being devoured. Delicate 
bamboos mask the stark painfiihicss of 
tins latter pirt, however, and they seT\-i;, 
in rlic Cfjmpusition, to balance tlic licav- 
ier upper areas. Colors arc laid on the 
'banded shic^ of the earh T'ang punt¬ 
ers of China. 1 ’he upper part of the 
shrine is a fine scale modd of a Chinese 
temple, interesting to architects for the 
structural details. 

Direct contact wath Cliina in the 
T'ang Dynasty wTOUght a change in 
Japanese art, as did the maturing of 
native artists, flakiihci pcrhKl (646^ 
210) w^s enriched by contact with 
mainlaricT ■cultures, as travelers of all 
kinds Rocked to the great I 'aug cities. 
-Vs w'c have seen, the western capTtah 
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Ch^ang-aiit \ ma % a cosmopolitan place, a 
TevcIatiDii to the Japanese, who became 
acquainted there with other Asiatic 
people and with sumptuous w'ares of¬ 
fered for salc^'l^heiT art at home began 
to take on a more mature aspect, be¬ 
coming richer and heax ier^ eloser to 
T ang sculpture, painting, and architec¬ 
ture. 

fii Buddhist art Aniidism^ with its 
idea of salvation for the masses, had a 
profound effect. In one of the best ex¬ 
amples of llakuho art, ihe shrine of the 
liid> Xachihana ffig. 627), Amida oc- 


ciipfe? the central position, Tlie three 
fignits sit or stjind upon lotus, which 
grows from a ixkjI m his heavenly para¬ 
dise. t he saviour, benign and welcom¬ 
ing. sits in Indian fashion upon his 
flower pedestal, flanlted by standing 
Bodhisattva. Features, hair, drapery, 
and hand gestures arc integral parts of 
circular and oval linear rhythms, which 
enhance the rnassiveness of their pon¬ 
derous, crclindrica] bodies—an effect 
tliat is unusual in small-scale sculpture, 
for these figures are only a few inches 
high. Throng]lout, tlic shrine shows the 
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SwctfM dntf Slirinc uf Ijdv Tadiibanan Galdcr Ifall, Huryu-ji TcinpSt: {Tthi <xntr 
Brnn?=c^ HT«:n I'g' lii^lir halo 


utmost care in design and execution, 
even in parts not visible at first to the 
onlcKjker. The pot^l is made of broiii^c. 
a sheet of the metal oniamcnlcd with 
patterned ^aves and lotus, which one 
can sec only by standing above the little 
group' a delicately designed halo nearly 
bidets a screen (fig, 628)^ which is an 
c,\quisite portraj-al in low relief of the 
souls of the blessed, Tlicy. too^ are 
seated on lotus, which grows up from 
the pooh guarded by the tentacles of 
an octopus, and dad in scancs that 
float upward in their watery world, 
Aniida is one of the four impressive 
deities piinted on the walls of the 
Golden Hall of the Iloiyu-fi (fig, 

Ihese muralsj about id feet high, mark 


the easternmost ftowering of the Bud¬ 
dhist fresco tradition, which had 
stciiuned from Ajatita, In magnificence 
of coticcption, purity of line, and beauty 
of colou thej' arc ainoiig the finest wall 
paintings in all of Asia. 

Plumpness of checks, nect, and hands, 
50 much admired in Tang art, and a 
certain languid grace associated with 
India are to be found in the big black 
bronze Yakushi of the Yakiishi-ji in 
Nara (fig- 630). line hcjiling Buddha sits 
upon a pcxlcstal ornamented with niotifs 
borrowed from Sassanian Persia, India, 
and China. There are clusters of grapes 
ill the upijcr border, jewels surrounded 
bv pcarh^ and, on each of the four 
sides, the Dragon, Red Bird. Tiger, and 
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'rortoise in combat. Strange dv jrf pco- sections^ and yak:^has liokl ornaments 
pic with kinky hair and protruding over their heads, which divide the panels 
teeth look out from caves in Hie low-cr in fw'O parts—symbols of ci\'ilizatioii 



ArriMfif Enthraned^ Golden Hatl, Htini-ij-ii Temple cent,) Fresco^ lo' high. 
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6JO. Golden Hall, Yatuslii fi Temple. Nara Prefecture ( 7 tli-Stli eetiL) BTOnre, 

7'4' high. 
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6^1. Pd^ctda^ Yaku$!ii-ii Temple, Nara PreficC' 
ture (Stli cent) tile. 


and barbarih arc bronglit together to 
serve the Buddha. Ele ctoss lcgged^ 
and gazes into space, ignoring Iris two 
attendants ^ho stand on either side. 
All three Ggurcs liave survived several 
fires that destroyed the temple buildings 
and their sunival has been attributed 
by the Japanese to magical qualities in 
the bronze. 'TTicre is a large amount of 
silver in the alloy, which has turned 
black with time; this blackness and the 
smooth round volumes of faces, necks, 
and hands catch the light and gb'e a 
richer appearance than the simple wood 
carvings of the earlier era. 

A similar black bronze figure is 
housed near by in Hic three-storied pa¬ 
goda (fig. 631):' outstanding archi¬ 


tectural monument, for it has the sub- 
tlet\' of proportion and the honesty of 
construction found in the IWryh^ji 
buildings, plus a grace and lightness 
that mark later Japanese design. From 
the central mast (fig. 6^2)^ the hori¬ 
zontal beams extend to support the 
roofs, five in number, which form an 
interesting and uneven pattern in sil¬ 
houette. A nine-ring soren senses as a 
CTO wiling member, recalling the parasols 
that topped the stupas of India, the 
source of inspiration for the Pagodas of 
China and Japan. 

The later Kara period, called Tern- 
pyo (710-79^1, was one of constant 



PffgotfcT, sectinu. Yaikii^hL-ii Teiiipii:, Xara 
Prefecture ffith ecnl.] + 
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6^3. The Prk'Si Ccffljin, KniYAiido, TOsliOdai-ji 
Temple, Naia (5lh cenl-) Diy iJcqucfp I'S" 
high. 


Activity. The capital was established 
in Nat A, laid out on lines siiiiilar to 
Ch'iing-iiii. court became entirely 

Buddhist, in<ldcHug itself on thc_Bnd- 
dliisrtrterarcli}; courtiers wiere rcfeTTcd 
to 'i? Bodhisatti'a, and sniras were read 
b’v eve;^; cidturcJ person. Many nm 
monasteries and temples were built^ in 
winch members of the royal family and 
nobility retired to a life of contempk- 
tion. As A climax, the dedication of the 
luige bronze Bnddha of the Tddai-ji in 
752 ^ras uncqnalcd for pomp and cere¬ 
mony. The building itselfp later de¬ 
stroyed by fire, was the largest wooden 
buildini in the world, and the ^^-foot- 
high Buddha had kept the bronze cast¬ 
ers busv for months. In answer to many 
¥ ■■ 


prayers of the devout, gold w-as dis¬ 
covered miraculously in the north— 
just enough gold to cover the colossus. 
Amid great rejoicing, the Em|>cror 
called out his whole court to see Ihm as 
he painted the pupil of the eye, which 
was the finishing touch. Like the big 
stone Buddha at Lung-m£n (fig. ^^7)^ 
this WAS dedicated to Vairocana the 
Illuminetoij, the source of all w^ksdom 
and law. 

The 't odai-ji became a center of Bud¬ 
dhist learning, favored of the royal fam- 
i!v. An illustrious Chiucse monk was in¬ 
vited to establish a platform for ordina¬ 
tion there, and did finally succeed, 
though he survived perils that would 
have stopped a less determined eharaC' 
ter. On his sixth attempt, in 7J4, he 
reached Nara, after having been delayed 
by pirates^ storms, shipwTCck, aud the 
Chinese authorities. Blind and feeble^ 
this Caiijiii held his first triumphal cere¬ 
monies at the Todai-ji, in which he re¬ 
ceived more than four hundred persons 
into the churcli, including the Empress 
Dow'ager, A portrait of him (fig, 633) 
made after his death is one of the finest 
in faj^anesc sculpture. 

One devout Buddhist of the royal 
famik, the Emperor Shomu, abdicated 
ill 746 to become a monk. His w'ifc gave 
liLs: art coHccfioii to the T6dai-ji, where 
a special house, the Shosoiii, w^as bmit 
to receive it. He had collected things 
made in all parts of Asia, among them 
textiles, screens, lacquer, paintings (fig, 
634)—a priceless treasure hrought to 
gether before the mid-eighth century^ 
which has not been augmented since^ 
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654. Bodhisattva, Nara [8lh ctnt.) Paiiating on hemp, 5' s 5^ 


giving it unique ^alue to the student 
of «iTt and historyp 

In the Todai'jf, too^ some caf the out¬ 
standing contemporaw SculptLirc is 
housed, Tempyd Sculptors were model¬ 
ers rather than carvers. Clay and lac¬ 
quer were used, which allowed more va¬ 
riety' of pose and greater freedom in 
surface modulation than was possible in 
carved wood. Building out from a 


wooden arniature, the clay—or doth 
dipped in lacquer ]uice—could be 
niolded into folds of garments (fig. 
635), or protrtiding muscles and veins, 
or even whirling draperies and scarves. 
Just as in China^K where Indian ideas 
had tome in a fresh wax e in the T aiig 
period, Tantric formulas proxed to be 
ptjpular, Kwaiinons with eleven heads 
and many arms xs'cre made according to 
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Snell directions, but the Tenipyo sculp¬ 
tors failed to give them the imicr fitc 



6^5, Bonfen. Tlolelijcd^, Tsdii-ji Trcnplc, Nara 
(Slh ccTit. [ Clay. 6^7" high. 


and cnerg;^^ notable in India; Japnese 
examples of ihousaiidarmcd Bodhisat' 
ha are overwhelming because of the 
sheer conglomeration of fomis. not be¬ 
cause of tension and pow^er (fig, 6^6) . 
llic iacqnCT A-^iira (fig. 637), enemy of 
the godsp looks beivildcrcd and rather 
dismayed at having spidcrv projections 
coming out of his armholes, and shows 
no affinity to his fellow' demons of Cam¬ 
bodia or Tibet, Like other contem- 
porar}- religious images, he wears a care¬ 
fully painted garment* for the Japnese 
love of textile ptterns begins to enter 
all their art. 

MElDlKVAt JAPANESE ART 

Because members of the royal fanuT' 
retired to monasteries and continued to 
infiueiiee national policy from a dis¬ 
tance, and niueh tax-exempt land had 
pssed into the hands of religious foim- 
datioiif, an edict was issued removing 
the capital from Nara to Kvoto, 'capital 
of peace and tranquility/ where a new 
place w as made ready in 795. For the 
next ten years there w'as building on a 
grand scale, Kyoto, like Nara, was mod¬ 
eled on Ch'ang-an, symmetrically di¬ 
vided by' broad roads into squares, and 
subdivided by narrow roads. By each 
w-as a niioat; in factp water from nearby 
Lake Biwa flowed into the gardens of 
all fine bouses. Since there were many 
shrines already in Kyoto before if be¬ 
came capital the Enipror Kwammu 
issued an edict soon after his accession 
(782) limiting iJie number of temples 
and restricting the admission of priests 
to holy orders; but soon the hillsides 
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6j6. ThousandAniicii Kwaimon, TashCdai-ji Temple. Nam (8th cent.) Dry laequei, 17'fl" high, 





Soi 



J^lCAN PIvRlOP 


the art of Hie period (a^. 7^34- 

897), A iMore mystical Buddhism^ 
Touched by Iliiidiiism* replaced the 
tender and protective teaching of the 
Suiko days. Instead of Yakusbi the 
healer^ K^-annoii the merciful oiie^ and 
Amida the saviour, there u^re Fiido the 
chastiseip and Dainichi, the reinote 
source of unearthly power. The Red 
FudG from Mt. Koya (fig. 638) was con¬ 
sidered too terrible a painting for a^-er- 
age mortals to look upon; he sitS in his 
fiery cavernp holding a thunderbolt and 


657, A^ir 4 . Temple, Nara (Stli 

ceiil.J Dry lacqueip 5' tiighr 

were covered with Tnonasterics, and hot 
rivalw sprang up bet^eeen the various 
sects. Warlike monks proved to be a 
greater menace than anything dreamed 
of ill Nara, Intrigue among the high- 
ranking clansmen in the palace kept the 
people in a turmoih there wetc fires and 
ambushes, plots and counterplots that 
made ironic mocker>' of the name of the 
cit}'. 

This change of mood is reflected in 


658 . Red Fudfl* Temple, Mt. Kuja 

( 9 tb amt.) Fainting on sillip j'l" x 
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sword ciihviiiccl in serpetilSp and a lasso 
to catch the wiched, attended by two 
youths who look iriorc frightened Mian 
vengeful and ha\'C a cast of face that i-S 
decidedly JapanesCp even to the pToini- 
nciit teeth, [t belongs to one of Mie big 
monasteries founded in the niiiMi cen- 
tuiy’ bv Kobo Daishi. He had gone to 
China to study, and retunied in SC7, iin- 
biied wilh the doctrine of Dainichl 
Nv-orai^ the eternal Buddha from whom 
emanate all other Buddhas, who is to 
be approached by ineantationSp magic 
formulas, and ritual gestures. In scnl[> 
lure (fig. 639) and painting, he is de^ 
picted as holding the forefinger of one 
liand in tlie five fingers of the others 
each finger standing for an element— 
earth, water, fire, air, elhcTp and wisdom, 
lie was the Great Sun stirrounticd by 
flames, the highest vehicle of my^Jtic 
union. 

A xiva\ institution^ the Ennafcu-ii 
monastery on Mt. Hi}ci near Liikc Bi%^a, 
had been founded in 805 b}' Dtng \5 
Daishi. He, also, had gone to China to 
stiid\v and adhered to the Lotus Sntra, 
which stressed meditatinn, self-disci¬ 
pline, and esoteric projections. 

One of his monks. Genshin, defected 
and started a popular sect based on 
worship of Amida. tie reassured his fol¬ 
io wers by emphasizing faitin not deeds, 
and a reliance on tlie Biiddlia of Bound¬ 
less Light. If they said 'Namu Amida 
Butsu" often ciioiigh to reach his ear;, 
he would assure their rebirth in hi^ 
Western Paradise, This comforting phi¬ 
losophy appealed to layincn. 

Not far from Kyoto, at Uji, a noble^ 



659. Uiiket, Etiiunji l‘eiiipk\ Nara 

F'TTtfcctiirc (c. 1176) Wmid, high. 


man built a country^ housCp which 
later gi^en to the church and dedicated 
to Amida. ((lie courtiers of the Fujiw^ara 
period (897-1185) were very cullhated, 
giren to a stud} of literature and the 
arts, and dedicating their li\cs to proper 
etiquette and ccremoii} —all in the midst 
of constant strife among the elaiisl 'l’hi.s 
country house (fig, 640), true lo the 
taste for fantasy, w-as designed in the 
shape of a phoenix (pheasant), the body 
and tail a corridor stretching out behind 
it, and the wings spread on either side. 
It is in the tradition of post and lintel 
conslmetion, using the simple bracket 
inherited from the Chinese. I’he pro 
portions arc exquisite^ and tlie sloping 
tile roofs ddight the eye. twice lovely 
because they arc tcflccled in the lotus 
pooh Affixed to the roof of the central 
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64^. PhQmiK. JMl. By&doin TEinpSc, Uji^ KyAto Preft'cUiic i Wuod, plasttTp tile. 


pavilion, the graceful bronze male and 
female phocHLs face pch other. Witliin 
the lialh now a sanctiian^ the Amida 
Buddha presides (hg. calm and 

majestic, a gilded vvooden fignre al- 
tributed to Jocho, done in 1054, Tlic 
high toEus pedestal the stiff sparenC'SS 
of the Buddha, and the elaborate halo^ 
canopyp and wall dccoTation arc char¬ 
acteristic. The ceiling is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and painted in Goxvcr 
incdalliotis of rose, green, and blue. On 
the side walls a joyous throng of Bo^atsu 
carved in wood seem to sweep down, 
playing oti musical instruments and 
sporting on clouds, llie sweetness, ten- 
dernessp and elegance of this are in per¬ 
fect contrast to the brooding and tet- 
riblc figures of K5}asan. The inner fac¬ 
ing of the wooden doors ivas painted 


with more Bosatsn and with a few hits 
of landscape, which begin a style 
uniquely JapanesCp decorative, resplcnd- 
entp like a textile pattern. 

'1 his Tosa style of painting \s=as started 
by a Fujiw^ra noblcmanr 3nd it reflects 
the ideals of Japan so perfectly that it 
has been labeled Yamato-e (Yamalo 
being the homeland of Japanese cul¬ 
ture). It is used to illustrate the Talcs 
of Geitjij the Gen/i ^fo^Ogcrt^^ri {fig, 
64^), written by a lady-in-w'aiting, 
Murasaki Shikibu, in the early eleventh 
century\ tt is a remarkahle romance, 
one of the workhs great books, which 
we may read in the English translation 
by .Arthur Waley, Genji was a courtier, 
a man of tender sentiment who left a 
trail of broken hearts behind him. Lady 
Murasaki was one lie loved and Jeft^ but 
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641, fAcli6 {d. 1057) Anii'da of f loods, Temple, Uji, Kv 4 lo Prefecture, Gilded wood, 

^'8* high. 
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64^. Toba Sojo (isfli Knt ) Chosing a Monlxy. KOan-ji Temple. Ink On pper. 

j' high. 








she TPsnagCs lo remam detached caongh 
1:0 tdl her la!e with charm. Written on 
tinted pper Becked with gold, in a 
delicate* flowing script, it is a perfect 
reflection of courtly refinement. The 
scenes that illustrate the narrative are 
painted in tones of violet, green* rose, 
gold, and beige, set off by clear black 
lines. Tlie perspective angle is from 
above and to one side, so that we seem 
to look into place rooms made roofless 
for our inspetioiL As in other xAsiatic 
pinting, the lines come to^rard us in^ 
stead of v-anishing to some point within 
the picture plane. The background is 
established by the use of sliding pncls 
and sereens, and by emphasizing the 
diagonal lines of the floor matting. 
There are no cast shadows, the whole 
things is done in clear light* space being 
linear not atmospheric. Figures are cut 
into segments and patterns by the 
screens; it makes little difFerenee w hethcr 
one looks at the scroll riglrt side up or 
upside do\iii—the pttem is always 
striking, TTie ladies sit on the floor 
dressed in their court robes, with sleeves 
50 wide that they look like butterfly 
^ings, and tbeir straight black hair is 
bruslicci to the hem of the garment, a 
mark of especial beauty. Their o\'a[ 
^aces are all of a type, there is no indi- 
\-idviality. AI] have rosebud mouths, in- 
hnitcsimal nos«, slanting eyes, and 
heavy evTcbrows. Tlicy are well named— 
NVisteria Blossom, Cherry, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum—sentimental participants in po¬ 
etry contests, as adapt at intrique as are 
palace beauties all over the world. Tlie 
men, too, wear brocaded robes and a 


characteristic tall black hat; they seem 
to be accomplished eavesdroppers and 
sportsmen, engaging in sallies of wit or 
anns with equal aplomb. In design the 
scroll reaches a high mark in Japanese 
art. The intricate spatial relations and 
color areas are the work of a master who 
would feel perfectly at liome in twen¬ 
tieth-century painting. 

The pomp of court and religious cere¬ 
mony proved too tempting to the ,abbi:it 



644, JuitiTi-jj 'IVmple, Ptc- 

fcctun; fijth cent.) Wemd. z'n" high. 
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of a moiiiistcn for him to resist mocking 
them. Mavbc Toba ^ojo painted four 
scTolls caricaturing the occupations and 
games of lijs contemporariCTj. As we un¬ 
roll these Kf)Kiin-]i makemono and 
chuckle over the incidents—monkeys^ 
frogs, and hares (fig, ^43), acting like 
courtiers aud priests. TJi^aTnuffins and 
bums—we can enjoy a different side of 
Japanese personality expressed superbly 
in line and satire. Tlic whole of c^ch 
scroll in the set should be seen to get 
full cn]0>inent of them, for the time 
element in tlie unrolling is importantj 
but even a fiygmesU is dcligbtfuh In 
one part^ beneath a tree worthy ot a 
Snng master, we sec a monkey garbed 
as an oEciating priest making an offer¬ 
ing to tlie Riiddha—and Buddha is a 
frog. Ills legs are folded in yoga fashion, 
his hands raised in the right mudraSp his 
smile benign and blank. Ins halo of 
leases and his cushion of a lotus arc 
as correct as a courtier'^s hat. In the next 
scene another pricst’iiionkc^’ is receiving 
gifts of tiger skins, fruits, and scrollsp 


j «■ (+ 



645. DelffiF 0/ tht Butnmg of the Stmfo Pti/ocic 
Painting tm papti^ scroll i'4^ hi|h s sz'a i'* wide 


cliecking them in wit!i a pious smugness 
all too familiar to the pinter. Long be¬ 
fore Walt DisiieVp a japnese discovered 
the ]oys of poking fin^ at man and his 
foibles in the guixe of animals, "t here 
is no text nor is there need—the pic¬ 
tures speak for themselves. 

Tliese, and the three scrolls of the 
Shigisan Engi, which are done in light 
color and with a briisli as remarkable 
as the KoKanJi set, begin a secular art 
that develojjed into the wood-block 
prints of the eighteenth and rhneteenth 
centuries, i’he I'osa courtly Style be^ 
came so popular that it e\en intruded 
into the religious fields^ the sutras dedi¬ 
cated to the Taira family are as gay as 
fans and as delicate as dew' on a cobweb. 
Kicliijjotcn, goddess of beauty' and for¬ 
tune, is no longer an Itidian goddess but 
a noble lady (fig. 644) and a colorful 
Japanese one. 

71 iis fris'olous world w^as shaken from 
its dreams when Yoritomo established 
himself as Shogun in npz in Kamakura, 
the ancient seat of his clan, 'i'he real 



(13th cent.) Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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govern men t then moved north, ihough 
the emperor allowed lo keep his 
nominal power in Kyolo. Miliary' men 
took over the rtinning of the country^ 
vvlaich left the court nobles svith a bc^ri- 
Hfnb empty eliquette to maintain The 
glorification of war and its tenor were 
depicted in scrolls dealing with the 
1 [ciji wan»: one, the Burning of the Sanfo 
Palace, is in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston (fig. 645)* Tliis last delaih which 
follow's a vivid continuous picture of 
hurrying ctow^ds, and smoke billowing 
from the pakeCp as courtiers, nimSp and 
attendants were trampled underfoot 
and horsemen riislied through the pak 
acCp comes as a quieter moment in all 
the esici tern cut. The emperor b pro- 
tected by liis guard, who go forw-ard 
gingerly^ expecting an ambush. After 
the ctOAvded ov^ls of frantic peoplcp this 
makes a final w'edge-sliaped pattern 
pointing toward the equestrian on the 
black horse and ihe archer who tiptoes 
toward the unknown. It is one of many 
splendid narrative scrolls based on the 
lives of national heroes^ church men, 
and men of letters. 

Religious painters were as active as 
secular artists, still doing the largCp mag¬ 
nificent vertical drolls that were Inmg 
in the temples or carried to the bedside 
of those about to die; such paintings of 
Amida, resplendent in gold, were thus 
taken as a kind of extreme unction to 
tiic faithful, a reassuring vision of the 
W^estern Paradise where they would be 
reborn. Jizo, special protector of little 
children (fig. 646)^ was a prspular figure, 
portrayed as a young monk in a rich 



6 jf6, fizo cxTit.) Metropolitan Mu- 

seuiiv YcMrk Painting im stIL, 


robe, carryii^g a staff. He w-as a bovish 
and pleasant youth especial I v dear to 
the Japanese. Even a Shinto god of war 
is shown as'a mild monk t fig, 647). 

One of Japan s greatest sculptors was 
active in the Kamakura period—Uiikci:, 
son of Kokei. He and jus relatives went 
to Nara to restore some of the Suiko 
period figures. They, too, worked in 
wxMid* but they preferred joining pieces 
togetber ratber than carving from a 
solid trunk, a mctlicnj tliat allowed more 
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647. K^hiin, /JdcftjnujTj a? a Priast Museijm oF Fine Arts, Boston. Wood, 


frct^dom of action and pose than the 
Siiito sculptors had achie^ed.jlt is a 
period of realism and d™antlc power, 
They made the two guardians that arc 
placed inside the great gate at the en¬ 
trance of the Todai-ji monaster}^ in 
Nara, muscnlar, fierce, with exaggerated 
veins and tendons, bulging C}CS, and 
\^'ide-5pread fingers- In a quieter vein 
there is the portrait of Muchahu, an in¬ 
teresting character study of the travel- 
ing Chinese monk. Ilsuan-lsang (fig 
648). One of Unkei's followers carved 
a full-length figure of the Indian teacher 


Basu-scnniii \vho looks as lean as a 
Donatello St. John the Baptist, the 
miserable flesh hanging on his bones, 
eyes sunk in their sockets, and his rag^ 
flapping on his bent body (fig. £49)- 
Another, jokei, did a iiinsciilat guardian 
w'ith swirling drapery^ (fig. 650), which 
^imist have pleased the military^ leaders, 
^ilost of the wooden sculpture had cr)»s- 
tal cj-es (fig. 651} set in to mate the 
faces more naturaj^and one figure w^s 
left nude so that it could be clothed in 
brocaded garments. The Japanese feel¬ 
ing for ptteni and ^mplicity of form 
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64S. Unlzci, jlosso PuliiaTCk MucfidJtu, Nokii- 
cndo, Koftikii-ji 'I'cmplc, Naw (1:08) Wood. 
6 *z' high. 

is demcHistratcd in the carving of a 
coiutkr, Uesugi Shigefusa (fig, 652), 
which looks to us more like a tweiiticth- 
CCntur\' piece than one of the tliirtccnth 
century. It is a pity that one of the in¬ 
ferior works of this magnificent |>criod 
is tlie best known, tlic Great Amida in 



649, Schoal oi Unkei (ijih ccm.) Soyu- 
Wf(ton, I’^mpk, Kv0to Wood, 

S 3" I'igti. 
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550, ]dkci cent) Kc?ngpnkjisl»^ Kiifiitu- 

ji Temple. Kara. Wocid. 

Kamakura (fig. 6^^), The temple hous¬ 
ing it has been destroyed so often that 
there have been no more attempts to 
rebuild it, and Ami da now' sits in the 
midst of beautiful trees, a sanctuary' in 
itself. 

Kubilai Khan twice attempted to in¬ 
vade Japan, in 1274 and 1281, but each 
time Ills fleet was destroyed by storms. 


Fud 6 , Hokk^ rent.) Wdftd. 


Tlius Hie Japanese, like the Indians, 
escaped Mongol domination. But Kam¬ 
akura power was waning, and there was 
a restlessness in K}dto where intrigue 
reached its height when five c.v-cm^ 
perors, all of whom had abdicated, tried 
to exercise the autbonh' belonging to 
a mkr. By 1350 two lines were in con- 
11 d Daigo U was victor; Kamakura 
m and destroyed by 
yoto again became the seat of 
governnieiit, though the Emperor cii- 
trusted the administration to the Aslii- 
kaga family, who wti-rc appointed Sho- 
gnns, and thc>' were the actual rulers 
from 1^92 to 1 568, 

Numbers of Chinese moved 
whcri the Mongols destroyed tn 
Drnasty, and tliej' continued to 
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655, Vcsti^ Shigefusa, Mer|etsuin Temple, Kamatura (,3th cent.) Wood, a'j’' high 


tJic philosophy that emphasized medi¬ 
tation, the Ch’aii form of Buddhism, 
called Zen in Japan, llic simplicity, 
rugged individualism, and disregard for 
metaphysics appealed to the militarv 
minds of tlie Ashikago period. Zen 
priests were placed in key positions: they 
woe important politically, and their 
teaching influenced all of the art and 
life of that time. I'ticy controlled trade, 
and they brought ‘modern’ spoken Chi¬ 
nese to Japan, where the language of 
Cliina of four centuries before was still 
used. 

Follow'ing the inspiration of the Sung 
Dynasty artists, many of whose master¬ 


pieces had been taken to Japan, there 
was an upsurge of creative activity as 
soon as peace and order were restored. 
Turning their backs on their own rapidly 
developing shies, Japanese painters and 
other artists received this Chinese in¬ 
fluence W'ith enthusiasm. New temples 
ivcre built, gardens were constructed to 
look like Chinese scenerj', flow'Cr ar¬ 
rangement became-a pastime of monks 
and military' men alike, the tea ceremony 
offered a change from the battlefield or 
affairs at court; priests and courtiers 
tried brush painting with such good re¬ 
sults that it is hard to tell some of the 
Japanese painting from the Chinese. 
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65^, The Crcfiff Kamakura (1:^-) 

Rnanzc, ^3' higli. 


I'he third Shogun, Yoshimitsn, biiill: 
the Golden Favilion in 1597^ and ruled 
from there like a retired emperor. The 
Pavilion (fig, 654) is a three-stow house 
made of fine woods in the simple inau- 
ncr dictated by Zen. The balustrades, 
supports, and walls arc iinadorned. and 
the only cuffing Hues arc to Ise found 
in the roofs and the windows on the 
third floor. Burned recently, it has been 
restored; a gilded repliea and memory^ of 
it remain. It reflected in a pooh and 
surrounded by austere gardens consist- 
ing largely of pines, rocks, and sand, 
until recently destroyed by Are. 

The eighth Shogun, YoshirnaSaT was 
a noted patron of ail of the arts during 
hi$ rule from 1449 to 1474. lie built the 
Silver Pavilion, and bad its gardens laid 



654* Tftc Cofdcri Rokuon-ji Temple, Kybto (1597) ^^'ood. 
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out by the painter So-atni, who imitated 
Chinese waterfalls, rocks, mountains, 
and trees. ITis family, called the han 
Ami, were prominent exponents of Chi¬ 
nese brush techniques and connoisseur- 
slnp (fig, 6;;). 

(Japanese painters, in true Zen fashion, 
learned to suggest more in the black 
and while paintings than was actually 
describ^ Josetsut st the cod of the 
fourteenth centnrj', did the Catfish and 
Gourd (fig. 656), which h composed of 
bamboo, river grasses, mist)' mountains, 
and a ragged fisherman, who looks, in 
the Chinese manner, like a child of na^ 


tiirc trying to catch his lunch^ but it is 
actuallv a svmb€>l of man’s endeavors in 
which he reaches beyond himself. It is 
as hard to catch a slipper)' catfish in a 
small gourd as to be a true follower of 
the 1 ao. 

Since it w'as a period of great artistic 
activity, Uiere are many names that 
should be included; but one oulshincs 
all the others—that of Sesshu. Oda 
Tyyu, for that was his real name, lived 
from 1420 to 1506, most of his life a 
Zen priest. In training for the priest¬ 
hood he had the opportnnit)' to learn 
to paint, and became a pupil of the 
distinguished priest-painter Slmbun, As 
he studied the Chinese masters whose 
works had been taken to Japan in con- 
siderabie numbers, he v^ras fired w'ith the 
ambition to go to China, a joumC)^ he 
made from 1467 to 1469. He traveled 
extensively, steeping himself in the 
landscapes that had had such a pro¬ 
found infitieticc on the painters of the 
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6^7- St'v-filil'i (1420-1^06) Win(tT Ldnibctf^^p 
MGnjuin Temple, Kviito. Ink on paper, i'6" 

X i'. 


Sung period^ especially the rugged, dra¬ 
matic places that might have served as 
models for llsia Kuei. whose work he 
particularlv admired- On his return to 
Japan he dcioted himself to pcrfecling 
a similar shie (fig. 657) by which he 
could portray the crystalline hardness of 
rocks, the tortuous tl^'^5ting of tree 
branches and roots, the rough thatch 
of a cottage roof, wfilh a few vigorous 
brush strokes. A Immaii being could be 
done in ten strokes. Among his more 
ambitious works is the horizontal scrolk 
51 feet long, now in the possession of 
Count Mori. Hi is he did in his sixty- 
seventh year, a masterpiece of sustained 
effort. If VA'C compare it w-itli the Chi* 
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^ (Wiurpimg in tf Slortn, Noniuia Tokiishichi Coll,, Osaka, Ink 0n 


liCSC scrolls, U’C find tliat there is less 
grading of tones, less poctn', less interest 
in aclnol spec, but more in the relation¬ 
ship of forms, which he handles in a 
persona] and exciting way; portions of 
it would seem to anticiptc some pint- 
ingS of V'aii Gogh. Like other Japnese, 
the decorative qualities interest him. He 
worked ill three styles, and toward the 
end of It is life seemed to prefer a free 
and pwerful tonal pin ting, done with 
unbelievable sped and sureness, leav¬ 
ing so much unsaid that tlie imagina¬ 
tion is called into full play. Of his many 
followers, one, Sesson, learned to use 
his ink with freedom and pwer, and 
with a marked feeling for decorative 
design (fig. 65S), 


LAlT'R jAt'ANESK ART 

%\'liile priests and seltolars w'CrC try'- 
ing to pint in the Chinese wav, cour¬ 
tiers continued to love the Tosa shle. 
t liinhing to combine the good qualities 
of both, a group of professional pinteis 
formed a school called Kano, led hv 
Masanobu and his son Motonobu. They 
were in demand as pinters of screens, 
especially for the Kyoto monasteries. 
They decorated the sliding piicls that 
Separated one room from another, and 
large six-fold or eight-fold screens which 
could be placed against the wall; ap¬ 
propriate subjects w'crc llie ebanging 
seasons, sages and leaders of the pst, 
and the birds and flmvers. Since tlies' 






6;9' Kanu ^liiraku oh OTding Swwn PitnuSs, Diilmkii j) leinplt. KjOtu, 

Pain tin I oil paper. Vj” ** 

were lo be seen from a distance, thcj gold leaf laid on in squares (fig. 659). 
had to be boldly designed and executed. In the following period, t1ic_Monig- 
using definite lines, brilliant colors, and jama civil wars again 
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660. C(ist?c, Nagay^ { i6l 1). 
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Muiicbiko ColIcctiAn. Tfikyo. Painting on 


troubled Militarj' men had jo* 

fluence even in the world of art. They 
erected big ca$t 1 cs in the European 
fashion, built of stone with strong foun¬ 
dations (fig. 660),'lo bring color to the 
seii'erc walls they used inagniGcciit 
screens, much as Europeans of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages had used tapestries. The taste 
of the military did not run to the deli¬ 
cate, so the Kano makers had a splendid 
opportunity to give rein to the Japanese 
genius for striking design. A six-fold 
screen attributed to Sanraku (fig. 661) 
of the Bridge at Uji has been much ad¬ 
mired. 'ITic background is coviered witli 
gold leaf, willow trees with reddish 
brown trunks and branches droop oi'Cr 
the bridge which sweeps across the 
panels in a bold and distorted pattern, 
dominating the whole design, lire water 
under the bridge flows in patterned 
waves, bronze-colored, and seems to 
mingle with clouds on the right, wliicli 
are equally patterned. 


fiy t]ii.s time Buddhist art was on the 
decline, and Tosa was almost dead; it 
was the great moment for the decorators 
and the few who still worked in the 
Chinese manner. Of the latter, the most 
interesting is Tohakii. He is lenowmcd 
for his screens (fig. 66z), which differ 
from the brilliant Kano products, being 
usually black and while, or in light 
colors, relying on soft tone and brush- 
work rather than striking pattern. 
Sotatsu and Koctsu were as versatile 
and gifted as Renaissance Italians; they 
were the leaders of the gentleman 
paititers. 

As the church and nobilJt)' ceased to 
be patron^ the w^3y was ]javed for a 
jwpular, plebeian art, something gay, 
rich i'll color, and not too profound. In 
the next period, the Tokugawa (1615- 
such an art developed: 
Painters made designs for poitciy)_ 
Kr^n-^ and panels, men like the Ogata 
brothers Korin (fig. 663) and Kenzan. 
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66s. ITas-eeaMMa Tfihatu (1559-1610) Screen wtii Gibboia, Miiscum of Fine Arts. Bwlon. Ink 

Oil papcf^ i'll** X 


^icy aii<] live lacquer iivakcis, porcc- 
lain maiuifacturcrs^ and wood-block 
print makers bad an opportunity at last 
to make thdr wares completely Japa¬ 
nese in styl^ Some of tbem co-op^ated 
with architects to make the sumptuous 
buildings of the sei^eiiteenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The famous shrines at Nikko (fig. 
664) reflect the change from the sim¬ 
plicity of the past to the richness of the 
Japanese Baroque. In a setting of trees 
and streams, which would have been 
shrine enough for ivorshipeis m earlier 
times, the}' erected gates, pagodas^ and 
balls of prayer so elaborately carv ed and 
gilded that it would take days to study 
all the panels. A brilliant red lacquered 
bridge was reserved for the use of the 
royal family^ but all pilgrims could en¬ 
ter the gale, with its cur\'ed roofs and 
its many corbels, flanked by cortidois 
adorned with earthed, painted panels of 


birds and fisb. Among the temple budd¬ 
ings was the sacred stable, and there the 
famous monkeys of ^ftear no evik see no 
evil, say no eviF were carved and col¬ 
ored, green, brown, vvhite, and gold. 
Moving aw'ay from the das^Ung colors 
of the temple, the patriot coiJd go up 
a long flight of steps to the mausoleum 
of the Shfiguii leyasu. a peaceful place 
guarded by giant crvptomeria trees, 
more like the original Shinto shrine at 
Isc* 

One of the etas, the Gentoku (1688- 
1704), w^s a time of great luxury, fa¬ 
mous for lacquer, porcelain, and other 
decorative arts. The nobility^ became 
□lamicd at the prosperity of plebeians, 
and bad laws that forbade them to own 
things as elaborate as those of the hered- 
itary^ families, but these bws were cir¬ 
cumvented by the people who were tak¬ 
ing the fortunes from the nobility, and 
w'anted some of the tempting things 
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seen in the sliops of Tflkyo. the new 
capital, 

Ttavders came to the eih from other 
path of Japan to see the sights, espe¬ 
cially of tlic theater and the Yoshiis'ara 
district, where the ladles of the Green 
I louses lived in a world of their owtj; 
and they w'anted souvenirs to take 
home. The inexpensive svood-block 
print proved to be the means of satis¬ 


fying the demand. The process had 
heen perfected in China, where it was 
being used extensively at this same time, 
but the Japanese made of it an art that 
has not been rivaled by any other coun- 
try. 

In the late seventeenth century, 
Moronobu made a series of prints of 
occupations in 1 bkyo, as well as single 
sheet souvenirs for visitors, pictures of 
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664. yuniiimoii Gate, TosIiSgu Shrine, Nikkft, TochigJ Prcf(.-ctu(e (lylh Cent,) Wood. 


a Floating World (Ukiyo-c). Usually 
small ill scale, they resemble book illus¬ 
trations tliat had been made for cen¬ 
turies, except that he recognized more 
til an anyone else the jiassibilities of the 
woodcut. Some were colored by hand, 
but most of them were patterns in black 
and white in which there were no east 
shadows, no grading of tone; space svas 
established by diagonals set ag^iinst 
ciirx^s, ^nd by the placement of figures. 
They are animated, ^y, sometimes sa¬ 
tirical. T'hongh w'c think of tlie Ukiy'O-c 
masters as being primarily interested in 
prints, which arc better knovTO to West¬ 
erners, they did paintings as well. 

Moronobu's pupil Kiyonobu was a 
sign painter for the theater, accustomed 


to bold compositions and swirling pat¬ 
terns, ample curv'es and splendid textile 
design in the garments of the actors, lie 
began to do these in the wood-block 
technir^ue, and became the founder of 
the I’orii school specializing in tlieater 
work. His eldest son, Torii Kiyomasu, 
wxirked in a stjic so similar that it is 
not easy' to tell their prints apart tfig. 
665). 

As the trade became more profitable 
and interesting, all kinds of refinements 
w'cre thought of; the simple prints were 
enriched with gleaming black lacquet, 
svater colors, and gold, and ganffiagc 
began to be used—a kind of relief, made 
by' raising the surface of some areas. 
'I'hc next step was the use of separate 
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^65. Torii Khcimasu (1679^1765) Actor Mat- 
sumoiQ ^higcmaki as a Woman, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Wood-block print 


blocks for printing each color; at first, 
pink and ^een, or other simple two- 
and three-color prints were madc^ and 
finally, under^arunobu (1725-70), the 
art of printing rnSny coiors was brought 
to its highest ptrint, using as many as 
eleven separate blocks to print the ‘brc> 
^de" colors, which he started in 1764. 

From that time on, tie experimented, 
producing delicate and subtle prints. In¬ 
stead of drawing inspiration from the 
citj' streets or the theater, he concen¬ 
trated on young girlhood with all its 
moods and fancies, Uie refined daughters 


of the weil-to^lo, graceful and appealing. 
In their most casual occupations^ ad' 
miring cherry blossoms, doing their hair, 
he found subjects worthy of his most 
painstaking care, lie liked to emphasise 
their frailty by showing them buffeted 
by wind or raiop or standing beside a 
building mtich larger than they. One, 
called the Crow and the Heron (fig, 
666), is of a w’hitc-robed girl and her 
escort, who is swathed in blaekp as they 
W'ulk through the snow^, stepping softly 
on their high wooden sSioes and holding 
an ninbrella on which the snow^ has 
drifted. The feeling of a chilly day is 
brought out by his restraint in handling 
this little genre scene. He purposely dis¬ 
torts his figures for effective design, and 
uses the traditional contrast of diagonals 
and cuirvcSp a$ w^cll as color, to indicate 
space. 

His success >vas so great that the other 
print makers almost stopped work in dis¬ 
couragement. Iw'o of his pupilsr how- 
cv'er, Koiyusai and Shtmsho, strove to 
develop the color print into a great art^ 
and succeeded nearly as well. Slmnsho 
specialized in doing actors of the [xipu- 
lar theater in their favorite roles. As in 
the tiinc of Shakespeare, men were the 
only actors on the stage* They took 
women s parts, spending their lives act¬ 
ing and speaking like women, ev'cn off 
tlie stage, practicing a mincing w^lk that 
made the floiving kimono move in 
graceful lines, and speaking in a faf 
setto. They w ere so proud of their art 
that they handed the tradition from 
father to son, or to an adopted child 






666. SiiTuki Elaranobu (1725-70) The Crow^ end the Heton, Louis V. Ledoii^ Coll., New 
Y’ork. Wood-blodc prinL 11' x 
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6*7. Kiyotiaga The DMaiicn. An Tnstidite, Clncago. \\'cc«3.bl«t pn..t. 


who was brought up to be a specialist 
in these parts. 

Toward the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth ccntiin' another master of the 
Torii line, Kiyonaga. brought out prints 
in still 3 different style (fig, 667), He 
liked mature women, tall, classic, and 
poised. Flowing kimono and the obi 
tied around the waist arc of varied pat- 
lern.s and colors, u hich arc shown to ad¬ 
vantage on their ample figures; shliaed 
coiffures are a special study in them¬ 
selves. fic preferred spacious back- 
grounds, with a grand sw'ecp of riverside 
Or garden. Sometimes lie found one 
piece of paper too small, and made a 
design that was printed in three parts, 
a triptych of eighteenth-centurv Jap¬ 
anese life. He was inspired by breadth 
and giaiidcur rather than by the deli¬ 
cacy and frailty Maruiiobu losed. 

At about the same time two other 
artists of unusual talent came to the pub¬ 
lic eye—Utamaro and S haraku. Utamaro 
considered himself the high priest of 


the ladies of the Green Houses (fig. 
G< 58 ): he gloried in showing esTry pose 
and mood of the famous beauties, who 
W'cre often cultivated women. Tiie lialf- 
Icngtli figure appealed to him particu¬ 
larly, for it allowed him to concciitrate 
on tlie face, throat, and shoulders, the 
delicate hairline or tiny ear, Ilis outline 
is so tenuous that it Ls hard to sec; at 
times he dispensed with the black line 
entirely, and had colors printed side by 
side. He and some of his contempo¬ 
raries enriched the whole print by vis¬ 
ing powdered mica on the background, 
giving it a sparkling qi^lity. This seemed 
to make it too precious in the opinion of 
the nobles, so sumptuary laws forbidding 
it were pa.ssed. By some be is consid¬ 
ered one of the greatest of the UkiyO^! 
masters; by other.?, a decadent practi¬ 
tioner of an art that lacks dynamic qual¬ 
ity or nobility of theme. 

Sharaku, the mystery man of the 
vvliolc group, appeared like a comet and 
disappeared as quickly. In the year 
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66s, Utaniato (1754-1806) Thtm Cdsha^ Ait Cbica^. Wood- 

block prinL 
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66q. Sharakii fiSth cent) IMkawa Ehii6 m 

poUhin Miiscitin, New York. Wpod-blodt print. 


Wdihixukd Kwifn<f<n'p (1794) 


^[etTO- 
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1794, in 2 f™ months, he designed one 
hundred thirty prints £aricahiring actors 
of the popnlar drama {fig, 669)* carica¬ 
tures of such power and venom that it 
is hard to believe that they were done 
by an amateur. We know only that he 
\V2% an acEor in the classical No drama^ 
attached to a nobleman's lionsdiold, 
and forbidden to mingle with actors in 
the plebeian theater. So far, no early 
^v'Orks ha\e been discovered that could 
account for these accomplished satires; 
we arc reminded of Toba Sojo and his 
rebel lion against the pompousness of the 
Fujirs-ara court and church (fig. ^45)!- 
and of dramatic masks worn by No 
actors, and even of old religious senlp- 
t lire—of guardians particularly (fig. 
634) that might have inspired the 


Sz7 

painter by tlieir cnerg) and finy^ He is 
the master of the es~prcssi ve eye brow^ 
the pig-like cyC:, the hooked nose, jn d 
the"vTcibus mouthy and the master;, too* 
of inierestiiig hands and of elegant:, sim¬ 
ple robes^ in which he used the actor's 
crest very' effectively. He stopped as sud¬ 
denly as lie had started^ and retired^ per- 
ha[>s to the sheltered i^-orld of an aris¬ 
tocratic household, WOietlicr it was done 
by choicCt Or by Order of his lord, or 
through pressure on him by the popular 
a^ors he lampoonedp we do not know. 

the late eighteenth and .early nine¬ 
teenth centuries the color print ;s"4S 
used by two outstanding landscape art¬ 
ists, Hokusai and Hiroshige, to picture 
the wTi 5 IF~oT Japanese life and most of 
the biauty spots of their countrj^IIo- 



670. tCafsushika Hokitsai f 1760-1 S^g) Tftiriy-iuc 0/ Fuji: The W<n'e, Muscam of Fine 

Arts, fiostun. pnnt, 10” s 15'. 
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kusai, the ‘old man matt with pin ting.’ 
li\ccl to be eighty-nine years old, and at 
1]i$ death his only regret was that he liad 
neglected to jnake more pictures of his 
homeland. During his long life he ilhis- 
trated books, made single prints of birds 
and flowers, and did scries of views, the 
best known being the \^icws of Fuji, 
He included cveryfhing he could in his 
landscaps—peasants working in the rice 
fields, going to festivals, or Ashing. In 
his fanitms print, The Wave (fig. 670), 
he gives a visid impression of the life 
of those who go out on the sea in frail 
boats. In a composition of sweeping 
ciirv’es, he shows the boatmen almost 
swampd by the ocean, their heads 
hardly larger than the fingers of foam 
that reach toward them. There are the 
surge of the sea, the mist rising from it. 


and Fuji in the distance, all done in 
tones of blue with a suggestion of yello\s' 
in the sky. The energr' with which he 
did this is characteristic of him and his 
unfailing zest for life. 

Jlir«sliigV^.t£W, did series of land¬ 
scapes (fig, 671), and bird and flower 
prints. Like Hokusai he succeeded in re¬ 
cording the most beautifu] aspects of 
his counm^thc postroad from Kyoto 
to Tokyo, monntams, and ri^'ers. Even 
today, wherever the traveler mav look 
he is sure to see a bit of land that re- 
grinds ln‘m of a Hiroshige print. Unlike 
Qlokusai, whose prints arc crow ded with 
dctafls, the younger man le-arned to 
leave out some of the non-essential ele¬ 
ments, and thus gave to his work a 
breadth and subtlety that are a constant 
delight. He relied more on color and 
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tonCp less on linCj for his interesting ef- 
fects; ^he Japanese had become ac¬ 
quainted with European perspective 
techniqueSp iind his work shows that he 
had studied theni^ though the total ini' 
pression is entirely Orientak lie not 
only pictured specific places, he caught 
as well the changes of season p the insig¬ 
nificance of maiip and the niajest}' of 
mountains; his a poetic expression, 
Ruaiii pouring down, making of bamboo 
and hillside a study in tones of gray, 
geese flving across the mooun a bridge at 
sunset—all are done wHtli singular 
beauty* 

He and the others mark the final de¬ 
velopment of a unique art, w^hich struck 
nineteen tb-ccnhir}' Europe as a fresh, 
lovely, and admirable thing. These prints 
servic'd as ambassadors of good will to a 
world waiting for something new' and 
thev^ changed the course of Western art 
in a trend that has become reciprocal 
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as the people of the world arc drawn 
closer togcthci. The tradition on which 
UkivO'C was based is as old as dvilm- 
tion itself* grewitig out of the inhuite 
riches of the Orient. Tlie poetry of 
Persia in all its brilliant color^ the in¬ 
tellect and emotion of India made vis* 
iblc in stone and bronze* the secret har¬ 
monies of nature echoed in the rhythms 
of Chinese artp the youthful ness and 
boldness of Japan—all are ours now to 
enjoy and study* We can take pleasure 
in them without knewdiig more than 
that the design and color aie appealing, 
but that pleasure can be u^creased im* 
measurably by learning something of 
the peoples and places that ptoduced 
them, for there is no art for arPs sake 
in the Orient. The disciplines of the 
various crafts were perfected to serve 
the glory of man or god; therefore we 
iinist look beyond technical facility to 
the inner vision that inspired it. 
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IIjc iippcnnast mCTubtr of ^ classic capital: a simple plinth in ibc Doric, the 
abacuii bLConies ii thin slab, HjincKsnes decorated in tlie Ionic, and in the 
Corinthian order a molded block with concave sides. 

Acen?/>us A Greek plant Ibal: ser\^ed as the inspiration for the foliage of the Corin¬ 
thian capital and other architectural motives. 

AcToterta I'ignrcs or decorations placed above the angles of a pedinient. 

Adobe A tiicthod of construction using dried clay, especially associated v\ith south¬ 
western United States, 

Aisle A longitudinal di\'ision of a plan separated from other parts of the building b}' 
colonnades or arcades; especially the narrower lateral divisions of church plans. 

Ambiifuron^ Tlie semici rcitla r or semi polygonal aisle encircling an apse. 

A/jitf A thickening of a w^ll provided with a plain capital and base, to receive the end 
o^ a beam. Somewhat similar to but not to be confused with a pilaster, the 
anta is sinipler and its capital and base plainer than that of the order v.ith 
which it is to be used, 

Apaiiadti An audience hall. 

Apsurcis Angel, 

Apse A scniicirtular or polv'gonal part of a plain jiaTticularly one terminating the main 
axis of a church. 

ATiihesque Originally signifying the rich surface patterns of Mohammedan art, the 
tvord has come to mean any elaborate scroll pattern in paint or low relief. 

Arcade A row of arches supported by piers or columnSr 

Arch A device for spanning an opeming, consisting of wedge-shaped blocks called 
voussoirs. 

Arch Order An arch^ enframed by engaged colutnns or pilasters and entahlatnre, devel¬ 
oped in Ronic,^ hut also used in the Renaissanee and in the dcH^^atlves of 
either style. 

Arcfiitrdve A bcam^ partienlmly the lower of the three principal dnisions of a classic 
entablature. 

Arefii>'o/t An architrave turned into sin arch; a group of moldings adorning and em¬ 
phasizing the curve of an arch. 

Arhi^t Of Lohm A disciple of Buddha. 

Arriidiure A frame of wood or iiietal serving as the support for the clay of a statue 
while the sculptor models it. 

Arris A ridge foniicd by the intersection of tvi.X 5 planes; particularly the ridge that sepa¬ 
rates 0 utcs in a Doric column. 


8 jS GLOSSARY 

Aihhr Cut Slone masonjii regular ashlar, the blocb are rectangular and imifonii in 
size; in random ashlar the block.'t vary in sutc. 

Ain't!m An enclosed but unroofed forecourt such as ihoiic found in Roman hoLises and 
in Early Christian and later churches. 

Attic (i) A low aloiy placed above a cornice. {2} Jlse uppennost story of a house, 
curtailed in volume by the slope of the roof, Pertaining to the land o( 
Attica; i.e. Athens. 

Ax!.f Ati imaginary central tine around which a design or any ot the p^irts thereof is 
balanced- 

Bufdcrcehiiio Tlie word comes fiom the canopies carried in religious processions; hence^ 
a free-standing architectural canopy over an Eiltar. 

Barrel Vtmlt A scmicylhidrical vault. 

Bos Relief J^w reliefs; sculpture in wtiich the rounclnc.^s of the fonns is exprestsed by 
planes projecting sUghtiy from a flat background. 

fie^ih'cu A halhlikc structure flanLcd by aisles; Roman basilicas served as business 
buildings; the Early Christiau basilicas were churches. 

Batter An inward slope of the surface of a masonry wall used to add streugtii. 

Boy Tlic space between the centers of adjacent supports, and thus a tiiiit of design^ 

Beum .A hori?-onta] member to support a weight over ats opening, 

Bodhwwffvd Saintly Buddhist beings who deny themselves eternal blesscdneis to sav-e 
others from misery. 

Bond Ibc interlocking of stones or bricks in a wall by laying one unit cner parts of 
two or more other units. Ilie commoticst bonds in brickwork are (i) Ameri¬ 
can Bond, one course of headers (the short ends of brick cxi>osed) out of 
every' six or sesen courses of stretchers (the long side of the brick exposed); {2) 
English Bond, alternate courses of headers and stretchers; and {^) Idcmish 
Boi^d, alternate headers and stretehers ivilhin each course- 

Cc/rtoon '['he final full-skc preliminary' drawing for a painting. 

Cartouche An ornament in paint or low relief carving, composed of scrolls, hcraldiyv 
or foliate designs. 

Caryutid .A sculptured female figure useti in place of a colmnn. 

CasemeTit Sec 

Cetla 'rhe sanctuary' of a classic temple. 

Cement A niatenal that wlien tnised wilh w-ntcr will dn- intu a stonclilt; mass. Ccnu-nl 
should be carthillv distinguished from concrete, of svhtch it is one of the in- 
gredients; ocincnt is also used in some mortars. 

Centcnrig Tl»c temporary mold of wood or metal used to support an areh or vault mi- 
til construction is eortipk-ted; the coitcriirg is then icmos ed, 

Chaitya Halt for worship, India. 

Chamfer A diagonal plane cut from the comer of a rectangular member, such as a 
square pier, or a window or door opening. 

Chance/ 'ITic area of a Christian church around the liigh altar, rcscis ed for the derm ; 
the sanctuat)’. ’ 

Chapel A small church; also a part of a larger church housing one of the secoiidan' 
altars. 

Chevet The complex of apse, amhtiatoiy, and radiating chapels in medieval churches. 

C/iiariDsctrro Light and shade in painhng. 
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Ghoir Til at portion of a church bch^t-cn the altar and the nave or ciosaing reversed for 
the lower clergy, especially the singers. Occasion ally the liturgical choir may 
exlend down into the architectural nave. 

Chryaelephniitme Of gold and i^ory^ as was the Zens of Phidias. 

Cire Perdue Lost was^ a method of bronze-easiiiig wherein the shell of the statue is 
duplicated in was which is then replaced by molten bronze. 

Ciapbotird A thin board nailed horizuntally to the frame of a house; clapboards over¬ 
lap One another like slnngles. 

Clearalory' Part of a bnilding raised above the roof of a neighboring prt to admit light. 

Cloister A rectangular courty ard beside a niedicvat cliurcb to provide a sheltered walk 
for the clergy. 

Coffer A decorative panel sunk in the under surface of a vault or ceiling; most coffers 
are rectangular or octagonal but they^ niay be of any shape. 

Collage Compositions created by glueing bits of paper, cloth, cigarettes, atid otlier 
scraps on a flat surface; parts of the design may be painted 

Co/onnede A row of columns supporting beams or linteL. 

CoW^e^^e A small column. 

Co/urnii All anchiteetural support, round in plan or nearly so^ atsd composed of a base, 
shaft, and capital, 

Compoujid Pier An architectural support composed of colonnettes, and rectangular 
inemlx'rs around a masouiy- coie. 

Corierele A building material similar to stone when dry” but seiniBuid while being 
mixed, 'ilie ingredients are cement^ sand, crushed stone or gravel, and w^lcr. 

ContruppD^to A torsion of the axis of the body to produce a sense of balancing move- 
ments vrithin the figure, as when the shoulders face in a different direction 
from the hips. 

Corbel A stone or brick whose face projects beyond that of its support to serve as a 
bracket. A Corbel Table consists of a sencs of small arches resting on corbels. 
A Corbel Arch is composed of stones laid in horizontal courses, each corbelled 
out in turn until the opening is covered. 

Comice The uppennost division of a classic entablature, projecting sharply to support 
the edge of the roof; any similar molded prOfection. 

Course A horizontal layer of stone or brick in a wall. 

Court An area open to the sky but enclosed on three or four sides by walls or blocb 
of building. 

Croc^e^ A projecting stone, usually carded with foliage, on the edge of a gable or the 
angles of a spire. 

Crossing Tile space in eliiiFehes occupied by the intersection of the nave and transepts. 

Crouti of an ArciTi llie apex of an arch. 

Crypt Tlic basement of a church, not necessarily underground, often containing some 
of the relics. 

Cyclopem Masonry Large, irregularly cut blocks of stone built into ponderous walls. 

EJlugobd See Stupa. 

Dentil A small rectangular block: a molding composed of such blocks, commonly used 
to support a comjcc. 

Dhoti Draped skirt, fndia. 

.Diptych A painting composed of tw”o balancing panels. 
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A hcmisyplicdcal v'UuIt. 

Dormer Ati attic window with its loof and cnrranicnicnt projecting throtigh a sloping 
roof. 

Drum A cvUndncal block of stone to fomi part of tlie sliaFt ol a column; al^o the 
c>iiiidrica1 on which a dome rests. 

Ed\'es Hie portion of a roof overhanging the walls, 

Ec/ihius "Ihc cushion-like member of the Doric capital immediatclv below the abacus. 

Eievalhn A scaled arehitechiral drawing portraying the fronts back, or side of a 
building. 

Eji^ged Column A column part of whose diameter is incorporated in a walh 

Eiif^ra^ing A process in the graphic arts in which the design is scratched on a metal 
plate; ink wiped over the plate will Tcmain in the scnitches and thu^ enable 
the design to be printed. 

Enfdb^efure ^llic portion above the columns and below the roof on the exterior c^^ a 
classic temple, consisting of the architrave, fri<r/e, and com ice; these same 
members may also be used to terminate a walh 

ITic slight vertical curt e or bulge in a shaft when cotnpared with a straight line 
nin from the top to the bottom. Most columns taper somewhat, hut this is 
not entatiis. 

A graphic process wherein the design is scratched through a film of was o-ito 
a metal plate; the plate is then bathed in acid which attacks the metal wher¬ 
ever the wax has been scratched oEfi after the acid has been washed off, and 
the remaining was removed, the plate is inked and prmts made from it. 

■Jhc front of a building. 

Ferie.plr(3fion Tlie arrangement of windows in a building. 

Feng "Phoenix,*' bird of pheasant type in Chinese art. 

Fillet A narrow’ flat molding. 

Flute A groove, usually vertical; especially that in the shaft of a coliimn or pilaster. 
Collectively these grooves arc eallcd fluting. 

F/yi;ig Buttress A half arch .supporting a diagonal course of stone to transfer the 
tlirusts of the nave vault over the aisle roofs to the pier buttress on the outer 
wall of the chutch. 

A technique of painting on wet plaster. Sec p. 231, 

A hoiizDntal band, soiiiclintes sculptitrcd, especially the middle third of an 
entablature. 

I'ronfuJj'ty, I.4rtt' of Figures in which the asis of the hodv is not twisted or euned later. 

ally arc said to obey the law of froiitalitj', Tlic action of the arms or legs of 
such figures, however, need not be identical in pose. 

Gambict Roof A roof with two slopes iti each half- the upjicr slope comps rativ^dv ecti- 
tic, and tiie low er one steeper. ’ ^ 

Gtindharra Sky luinstreb India, 

Gurgoyfe A wnteispout, frequently cirv ed as a grotesque in mediaeval architecture 

Gtimdii Bird euemy of NSgas, India. 

Gmiffrage Relief printing without color. 

Gesso The lawrs of piaster mixed with glue applied to panels to prm idc a smooth sur- 
Face ror the pigment. 

CirdcT A strong horizontal member supporting the beams of a floor or roof. 




Efcftifig 


Fumade 


Fresco 

Frieze 
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Groin Vault A h pe of voult created by the iritenection of two hmd vaults of equal 
span, the ridges of their intersections being called groins. 

Jj£ii/ Tiirtber A form of const ruction in which the spaces between the heasy timbers of 
the frame ore filled uith brick or other materiah 
Jl<i/c/iing Repeated small parallel lines frequently adopted to provide a transition from 
one value or color to another in early paintings. Gross Hatching refers to a 
crisscross of such liiKS^ 

Huunch Roughly the middle third of the height of an arch. 
liinay^nu Lesser Vehicle of Buddhist doctrine. 

Hip Hoof A roof that slopes up from three or four sides of a building, as distinguished 
from a gable roof ^vlrich rises only from two sides. 
llypostyle A colonnaded hall, particularly those in Eg>ptian temples. 

Iconography lire identification of religious characters, incidents, and symbols in the 

Manuincnpt A hand-written book in which designs arc introduced to 
adorn the text, such as initial Utters, decorative borders, or even miniature 
p;rinlings. 

Impasto Tlic layer or lasers of pigment in a painting- 

Jifiposr Block A block placed between the capital of a colunin mid the arches or ^^ults 
it supports. 

InteTcoluinniaiion llic Space bet^veen two columnSr 
Isocephaiy Heads of figures on the same level, as in a frtesy?. 
latiikas Talcs of previous existence of the Buddha. India. 

/oist A small beam to support a floor or ceiling. 

Kakcjnono Vertical scroll pintiiig, fapan. 

Kc>sf0ttc Tlie central stone in around or segmental arch. As a mlc. there is no key¬ 
stone in pointed arches* 

Kodo Japanese, lecture hall. 

Kondo Japanese, Golden hall, 

Ku Chinese ritual x^csscL 

L^intem A cupola placed at the apex of a dome or roof to admit light. 

Lei 7 n-£o A roof with a single slope; a slied roof. 

Li 'I’ripod with hollow le-gs; Chinese ritual vessel. 

Linga Fhallie stone. India. 

Lrnfc^ A beam over a door, windoiv, or intercolumniation. 

Lithography A graphic process in which die design is drawn on stone or metal with a 
greasy' pcnciL Tlie stone may then be inked to permit printing of the desig^. 
LiiV(/n A chamber or hall opening on a courts usually with a inulted passage giving 
access to the interior, Persia, 

Lokopala Guardians of the four directions, India. 

Greater \^ehiclc of Buddhist doctrine. 

Aftiitcnioijo Horbfontal scroll painting. Japan. 

J^p-} Holy chart. India, 

An Egy^ptian tomb form, rectangular in plan, low, flabtopped, and plain 
externally. 

\lctope .An approximately square slab in a Doric frieze betw'ccn two triglyphs, some- 
times enriched witli sculpture. 
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Mihrah Prater niche in mosque^ Persia. 
A stud] I painting. 


hiortar 

Momic 


Mudia 

\lullion 


Modtllion A bracItcMiVe form, often curved with nn acanthus leaf, supporting tJic mer- 
hanging ineiubeis of Corintliian or Composite cornices, 

Mo/ditig A small band used singly or in combination with other moldings to decorate 
Or di\idc arcliitcctiinil members^ 

A mixliire oi ceirnmt or lime w\tU 551 nd and to provide a ciisliion for 

Intones or briclcs in indiOnr>\ 

A design composed of small cubes of stone or glass set in mortar to decorate 
floors, walls, or snulls, 'Hie designs may contain figures, or tbev mav be floral 
or abstract. . ^ 

Signilicdiit hand gestures^ Indin. 

A verJi^l bar oi stone or wood subdividing a window. 
iVdgti Serpent kings^ In did. 

Narthex Tlic vTstibuk of Earlv Christian Of Byzantine ehurelics. 
iV^iv^ Ardiitccturally the central aisle of a cliuTch. and bv eKtensfon. the entire vi'cstem 
arm of a church. Mttiigically, the portion of a cimrch assigned to the kite 
Nafe Arcade The arches that support the triforium and ck^rstor^, and therefore tmirk 
the scparah'oii of the inuc and aisles. 

The lowest portiort of a capital which serres as a transition from the shaft to 
the upper members of the capital. 

A tall, tapering rectangular monolith with a small pvtamidal top, couimonlv 
used in front of Egypliun temples. ' ^ 

Sash worn by Japanese womai. 


Necking 

Obeikh 


Obi 


Orefer A tomial system of base, column, and entablature in classic architecture 
Orgpmc Arebtt^tuze An arthitcctuic in which ribbed vaults concentrate their weidif 

abutted and visibly supported and 

Pafiiw A discolorahon of the surface of broTn-,c, or by e,^icnsion of stone sculpture, ac 
quired tlirou^ time or artificiallv induced, * 

Pedmrmit Tl,e low triangle at the end of a building corresponding to the pitched roof- 

Pcndmit A projection Wow d,c architectural member to which it is attached- pendants 
sometimes ma^ the ]unelion of ribs in late Gothic vaults, or the low-crendTof 

P a f overhanging second floor in early colonial houses 

Pendenfrvv A ttiangukr sect,on of a vault used to support a dome; four pendentis-c^ 
enable a dome to be supported cn-cr a square area ^ oennves 

Penptavat Surrounded on all sides by free-standing columns 
Peristj-fe A Colonnade sunounding n building or within a court 
Perspeefrve Ehe science of graphic presentation of the roktive distances of ohiccls 
l-mcar Perspective resorts to line and relative size for this purpose Atmos- 

?" 'iS' sharper definition oL^rby obierts 

Pi a Circle, symbol of heaven and heaven's mandate held bv the emperor of China 
Pier An isolated arelntcetural support, especially one who« plan is^ot eircS Pier 
,s a more general term than column, but should be ^screed to X to thoS 
supports that cannot be- called cohimns. 
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A icprcscnlation of tbt; Virgin holding the dead body of Chriist- 

Piiaster A colunmai form flattened against n wall. 

Piwiiicle A deicoralii e turret projecting above a surface. Pinnacles appear in late Gothic 
buildings at the apes of gables and aronnd the bast of the spire, or abov-c the 
buttresses along the parapet of a roof. 

P/flistiesf Any of a inimber of fabricated precast or prenioldcd niatcrials available to¬ 
day for architecture and sculpture^ 

PUnth A flat rectangular block; particularly tlie loi^csl unit of the base for an Ionic or 
Corinthian column, 

Poiittmg A mechanical method lor reproducing in stone from a plaster niodcl at any 
desired size the shape of a s^-ork of sculpture. 

Polyptych A painting of many panels. 

Portico A porch whose roof is supported by eolumiis or piers, 

Po&t and Lintei A basic system of construction in which vertical supports carry hori- 
s^ontal beams. 

Prcdella In painting, the row of .'iinall piinels below^ the principal panels of an altar- 
piece. 

Pacudo-petipicral E laving a free-standing colonnade on one side, continued hy pilas¬ 
ters on the remaining sides. 

Pylon A pair of .solid masses of masonry flanking and forining an entrance; paiticularlv 
in ai3 Egv'ptian temple. 

Quadripujrtit^ Vault A four-part saull; a vault supported by ribs svith the two diagonal 
ribs dividing the rectangle eoscred hy the vault into four triangles. 

£>iioins Altcmate long and short blocks of stone at the comer of a masonry^ building 
for strengtli and accent, 

Rtf^rng Cornice A cornice following the sloping lines of a pediment. 

Rcjn/oreed Concreic Concrete In which steel bars have been embedded to add to the 
tensile strength. 

Relief Projection from a plane; particularly seulpturc wliosc figures or objects are rep¬ 
resented by their relative projicetion from a background. 

liih An arch used to support a r ault. 

J^hevo Schiaccialo Crushed relief; very flat relief in whicb tlic forms seem to melt into 
the backgrijuiid; popularized by Donatello. 

ftiiiceou A pattern composed of a series of connected spirals of floral design. 

RushccjtifjM A treatment of stonework in which the individual blocks are accented 
cither by leaving the exposed surface undressed, or by cutting back the edges 
of CiUch block 

Sfincluiiry 'Hie area in a religious structure esiscclally consecrated to the god. 

llic fmine of a w indow holding the glass; the earlier type of sash was the Case- 
nient either fixed in place or hinged; late in seventeenth-century' England the 
Double I fung Sash became popul^ir. In svhich one or both haUcs of the win- 
dosv may slide up OF dowTi in grooves. 

Semnun' or Sr-murg/i Fabulous composite creatum, Persia. 

Set Back Upper stories of smaller area than lower stories which therefore break back 
from tlic plane of the low^tr w^lls; particularly the upper stories of skyscrapers 
treated in this way. 
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Sexpartite VtiuH A vault whose ribs divide the surface into sk coihpartiiiLnts, com¬ 
mon in late Roin^ncscjue and early Gothic buildings. 

Shitfi Tlic of n colutnn iKrhvcen tlic base and the capital comprising mtHt of 

the height of the column. 

Soffit The exposed under surface of an arch or lic;im. 

Sorcu Crowning member of pagoda consisting of metal rings, Japitn. 

Spire A tall pyramidal form placed ov^er a tower. 

Spftiy' A diagonal plane coinmoiily used in incdiacva! architecture to enlarge the areas 
of doors or window's. 

Springing llie point at which an arch begins to ciir^e. 

S^uinch A device to support a dome m-er a square area; it may consist of an arched 
niche, or blocks placed diagonally across the corners of the square. 

Steef^e Similar to a spire but different in that a steeple is composed of several distinct 
stories or stages whereas a spire is a single more or less enriched pyramid. 

Steffi Memorial slab or tablet. 

Stiffing The vcrticiil portion of an arch between the impost err cjipital and the point at 
which the arch begins to curve. Jn Gothic architecture, stilting may he so 
pronounced that it requires a colonnette aliove the main capital T]m is not 
true of Ronmn, Romanesque^ or Renaissance arches> many of whieh^ howcicr, 
are slightly stilted^ 

String Coursfi A hori?;oiital molding used to mark prinian' divisions in wull 

StufHi Mcmoiial mound, sometimes a reliquarv^ India. 

Siyioftote 'fhe top step or platform of a classic temple on which the colnnms rest. 

Siifrd Buddhist seriptufes, India. 

Sivdg A cflA'cd garland of fruit and flowers, commonly used in Roman art and its 
Renaissance and later derivatives. 

Tmlk Direerfe Direct cutting in stone of the final statue by the artist himself, instead 
of the nineteenth-ctntur>' practice of turning over a plaster model of hts work 
to a stonecutter for conversion into stone by pointing. 

T^do-fiefi On^ameotal monster mask consisting of animal head with lower law miss¬ 
ing, China. 

Tempem A technique of painting on a plaster-covered wooden panel. See p. 

Terra Cotta Baked clay. Both architectural and sculptural forms can be molckd in chv 
and then baked to become hardened; they may also be colored and elazcd 
before baking, " ^ 

Thmst The lateral pressure of an arch or vault. 

Thupa Pali for Stupia. 

Tie Rod A lod of wood or metal %vliose ciids arc anchored in Hie ipringine of atclics 
or vaults to countoract thmst; [talian aichitecturc resorts to t\c rods so tcgi- 
larty that pamtors introduce tliciii into their pamtings, but uorthtrn peoples 
tend to look on them as a subterfuge and to prefer the more structural inasonrv 
htitircBs. ^ 

'Ting Vessel Tripod for food offering, China, 

Ting VTnrc White glazed ceramic w^are, China. 

Toado A circular painting or relief. 

Torana Gateway to Buddhist shrine^ India. 

Torii Gateway to Shinto shrine, Japan. 
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Tfiicery Tlie interlocking bars of stone subdividing Gothic v^indews and supporting the 
glass. 

Tramepts A transverse unit of a church plan prajeettng beyond the ^alls ot the aisles 
and usually of the same height os the navCn 

'I'Tiformjn lhat gallery in churches between the nave arcade atid the elearstor%'y corie- 
spoLidtng in height to the lean-to roof over the aislcs. 

7'ngfy^/i A group of vertical inembers alternating with metopes in the frieze of the 
Doric order* 

7'ri^fych A painting with three panels; the side panels are often one half the size of 
the central panel and hinged to it so that the\^ may be folded over it like doors. 

Trurneifu A post supporting a tympanum within an arch and dividing a doonvay into 
two doors. 

Truss A structure of wood or metal members, based on the rigidity of a triangle, and 
devised to support a heavier load or cover a wider span than is practicable 
with beams or ^rders. 

Tympanum The surface below' an arch and above a door, often seulptured. 

OJtiyo'e Tieturcs of a floatiiig world*—popular Japaiiese art, 

Buddhist mark betwreen the ctcs^ India. 

l/^hotshd Buddhist protuberance on top of head, India. 

yafrapani ^'liunderbolt-bearcrSp India. 

Vault A method of rciofing an area based on the principle of the arth. See Btnrel 
Dofuc, Gronj Vault, Quadripartita ^xpurtiie 

Veneer A thin layer of material applied as surface decoration for its beautv of color or 
texture, 

Vihdra Monastic establishinent^ India. 

Volute A scrolU such as the ypirah at the sides of Ionic capitals^ or the large seroBs 
flanking the second-story facades of Italian late sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
Century' churches. 

V^oussoir One of the wedge-shaped stones of an arch or vault. 

Wu-imTOf A treatment of an interior wall, especially of its lower part, with paneling. 

Web of a Vault The mass of a vault as distinguished from the ribs. 

\X'oodc«t A graphic process in w'hich the design to be printed is left on the surface of 
a block of wood by cutting away the portions intended to be left white. 

Yaksfm Guardian of mineral treasures of the earthy, India. 

Yakshi Nature spirit, tree gimrdianr India. 

Ytfniefo-e Fainting in true Japanese style. 

Yang £!nd Yin Symbols of male and female elements in Chinese art. 

Yoni Symbol of the female in India, a circle. 

Yu Bncket-shaped ritual v-iissel for carry'ing liquids, Chinese, 

Z/ggurot A Mesopotamian temple tower of stepped form, built of brick. 

ZonirTg Law A legal restriction on building imposed in many communities to limit the 
use and size of buildings w ithin specified areas. 
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Suggested Read/r7gs 


Chase, G. H, and Post, C. R,. A Hisfor)' of Sctilftlure, New York. Hurper, 1925. 

The be.1l one valuiiic introduction to the subject. 

Cheiiw, Sheldon. A Wof/d Htsfor>' o^ Art, New York, Viking, 1957. 

All e-idting, if biased, version of the historj- of art, bfilliantly written by an 
outspoken advocate.' of modem art. 

Flttclicf, B. A f^is^oJ7■ of Architectme on ^he Ccmpurtiihe Method, New York, 
Scribni^rr 

Jndispen sable for rofviciiec, 

FtYj R., TrmsfoTmatiom, London^ Chatto 61 Windus^ 1926. 

- f trnd Ijofidoiik Chotto & ^V^ipdiis, 19*^' 

T^o wl limes of uiuisiially tbought-provokiiig essays on miseellaiieoiis prob^ 
Icnis ill the theory and history of art- 
Hamlin, T. F., Throu^i the Agea, New York, Pntiianu 1940, 

A splendid inteqjrctation of anhitccturc in civilization by one of the leading 
xAiuerican architectural historians. 

FosIt C- R., a flisten- of European and Americdn Sculpture from the Early Christian 
Period to the Present Day, 2 vols„ Ombridge, Iknard University Press, 1921. 

A coniprehensive snrscy^ but insuffieienl illustrations. 

Robb, D. M, riie Harper History of Painting: the Occidental Tradition^ .New’ York, 
Harper, 19$!. 

The most recent one-volume introduction to the subjects 


FRrAJARiLY FOR I LLUSl RATIONS 
Fhaidon l^ress 

A series of volumes, chiefly of illnstrations that are eKceptioiaal m qna|it>% 
Atnoiig the periods and personal i ties coi'cred to date arc Aneicnt Eg>4)t, 
Roman Portraits, Chibertip Donatello. AngclicOp Mantegna, Botticelli, Leo¬ 
nardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Diirer. Bruegel. Bernini, El 
Greco, %^dasquez, Rubens, Hab, Rembrandt, Vermeer, The Impressionists, 
Rodin. Cezanne, Vail C^h, and Chinese PainHng. 

Propylaean Kumtgeschichte 

A multiwolume W'ork on suceesshe art periods. Although the brief text, cap¬ 
tions, and index art in German, the illustrations are copious and of satisfac¬ 
tory qualit>\ The chief defect lies in an over-emphasis on Gcmian art- 
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Skira Books 

T^ie Grcdi Centums of Pamting 
Ftiinting, C&Iom, llistaTy 
The Tus^tr of Oar 'i'lino 

In these jhree series^ tlic test hiS been v\Tilten by recognised authorities in 
their fields, but their chief value perhap!i lies in their eoplous color illiistmtions. 
'[lie University Prints 

An extensive and admirable ( in view of the very' reasonable price) coliccttoni 
of photograplis covering architecture, sctilpture, painting, and some of the 
iiiiiior arts in Europe, America, and the Orient. ITie prints may be obtained 
indriidually, in sets covering particular art periods, or, in some eases, in bound 
volumes, 

TlltOitV, ICONOOR-VPIIY, \ 1 tscellax\kods 

Buldnciv Ihomas, The Age of Fuhle^ New York, Crowell, 1947, 

Tlic standard reference Ixiok on mythology^ 

Ducasse, C, J„ 'iTie PhUo^ophy of AH, New York, KfaeV'eagh^ iQig- 
A well-balanced and critical discussion, 

Greene, Tlicodorc, The Arfs and the Art of Criticism. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1940, 

A comprehen-sive discussion of aesthetics involving literature, music, and the 
dance as w^etl as the visual arts, 

Hamlin, T, F., Architeciura, An Aft for A/f Men, New York, Columbia University 
PrcsiiK ^947- 

An unimpeachable presentation of the elements and theorv of architecture 
for the layman, 

Jameson, Mn. A., Legends of the Mudonnn, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1S96, 

-, I^gerjd^r of the Monastic Orders, Boston, Houghton Miffhn, 1S97, 

-, Secred end U^gendary Art, z vols,, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1^7, 

Indispensable reference works on Christian iconography, 

Ruskin, John, Modern Pamiers, new cd,. New York. Aterrill and Baker, 

An epoch-making escaraination of Renaissance and later landscape painting, 

-, The Seven Lamps of ATchitecture, Orpington, Allen, iS 5 o. 

A literary classic providing a Yictorian nmralistic theory of architecture, 

Scott, GcoWtey, The Architectufe of Hnniimis^m, 2nd cd,. New York, Scribnerp 1924, 

A penetrating examination of architectural theory’ and the fallacies that hare 
crept into the criticism of architecture. 

Siilli\-an. Louis, The Autobiograf>hy of an Jdea, Nw York, Nortoiu 19^4. 

A pichircsquc iiccount of Sullison’s life and of lus fonnulatioo of tlic fmic* 
rional theory^ of arcliitceturc. 

Wittkoswr, Rudolf. AiehUectum! Principles in the Agt- 0/ Ifuir.arwm. Lomloii. W^ar- 
burg Institute, 1949. 

A keen critical study of Renaissance and Post-Rcnuissance theorv^ 

Wollflin, Hcinricli, Prfnci^fci of Art History, 7th ed.. trans. by M D. HottiiiMr Loii* 
don. Bell, J93S, 

Hard reading, but svidcly recognized for its discussion of basic art problems. 
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Preiii^okic Art (Chapter it} 

Ert-uiK Abbe Four Jluntir^J Cmtunes of Ctive Ar^p trsuis. bv M K. BmlCp 
Montignae, Centre d'Etiidcs ct dc Doemncnation Prehisloriquc, 19^2 
Brown, G. B., The Art 0/ the Cmc Due^fer. Londunp )obn Ahirraiy, 

ChildCp V. G., A/dJJ Mutes tUniself, London, Rationalist Press, 1936, 

Howells, W.* BtJcJlf of History, New York, Donbieday, 1954- 

Mnringerp J. and Bandi. II. C., Art in the Ice Age, New York, Frederick A, Praegcrp 
^ 953 - 

Phz-Classical Art (Chapter hi) 

Aldred. Cyril, Old Kingdom Art in Artcmii Egy pt^ London, A, Timnli, 1949. 

-, Middle Kirigdoiu Art in Ancient Egypt, l,ondon, A. l‘iranti, 1950. 

- New Kingdom Ari in Ancient Egypt^ Dnrtng the Eighteenth Dynasty^ Lon¬ 
don, A, Tirantt, 1951* 

111 esc three voluTnes have been pH n ted in one volume^ 

Ffatikfork Henry, 77 ie Art girid Arcljitecfure of the Ancient Orient^ ITarniondsworth. 
Penguin, 1954. 

An up'teKlate recount of this important field. 

Hall, H- R.p Acgetm ATchueology,. [.ondon, ^Va^le^, 1915. 

A careful but dry' sunimdry of Aegean civilization. 

Smithy E. B., Egy^^Hdw iArc/iifectijre as Culturtil Expresdon, Nc-w York, A|jpleton- 
Ccnlury, 19 38. 

A tliorongh and scholarly presentation of the causes, characteristics, and 
growth of Eg>4>tian architecture. 

CAKKii Art (Chapters iv-vj) 

Biebcr, Marguerite, The Sculpture of the HeUenhtlc Agc^ New^ Yorkp Colninbia Uniter- 
5ih' Press, 1955. 

llic last word Oil this period- 

Dickinson, G. L., TVie Creek V^icir of Life, i ^th od,. New York, Doublcdayp 1924. 

An adinirablc commcnlaiy^ on the intcrrclatioii in Greek life of leligioiip the 
state, the individuab and the various fonns of aTfislic expression. Not illus- 
tnitcd. 

Diusmoor^ W. B., The Architecture of Ancient Greece^ London, Batsford^ *9?^' 
Coniprchcnsive and absolutely reliable. 

Richter, G. M. A., The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New^ Haven, Vale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1929. 

A scholarly volume on the w'hole history' of Greek sculpture. 

Rom,\n Art (Ciiafi er vii) 

AndcLvon, W, |, and Spiers, R. P., TVre Architcclure of Aucrenf Rome, fea^ by 
' 1 \ Ashby, London, Batsford. 1927. 

Swift, E. Romtm Sources of Christian Art, New Yorkp Columbia Univeniity' Press. 
19^1. 

7 bough savagely attacked, the basic thesis of this book secins sound. 

\^"allcr5, iL B.^ 7 Vic Art of the Rojnans^ London, Methuen, 1911. 

Satisfactory general account of Roman architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
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Thf: Arts of the Early CiiURCit (Chapter viii) 

Diltoii, O. M,p AH mid Archaeology^ Oxford, Ckicudon Press, 1911. 

ilic most satisfdetor)^ wort in one volume on a field not well covered by pnb- 
licEitioiis in English, 

Hamilton, C. IL, The Art and ATchilecture of Rwssieir, IHrniondsworth, Pcngihn, 19^4. 

'Hie scholarly standard on a field of growing interest. 

[fdinilton. J. A., Byzantine AfchiiectuTe and Decoration^ New York, Scribner's, 1954. 
LowtIc, Walter, Art i>i the EaHy Church, New York, Pantheon, 1947. 

A soiitid handboot on Early Christian art, covering iconography, arehitocirurc, 
sculpture^ painting, and the minor arts, 

Rivoira, G. l\, Lombardic AruhiteutuTe; fts OrTlfriS, Dev'c/opnicfiL and Perii^tfrive^f^ 
2 vols., new ed.p trails, by C, M- Rnshforth, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 19:^4. 

by the outstanding oppunent of Stricygowsld; this book carries on through Hic 
Romanesqne period; prejudiced in fa^or of Italy, especially in dates. 
Sti?.ykowski, Josef, Origin of CfmsriiiM ChuTch Art. trails, b}' O. M. ]>alton and II, h 
Biaunholtz. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 192^. 

An attempt to trace the origin of Early Christian art to the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and beyond; its thesis finds less favor today than some years ago. 

Romanfs5ji?f ANn Gothic Aht (Chapters ix-xi) 

Bond, iTancis, Engfis^r Cfiurc^i Arefiitecrnre, 2 vols,. New York, Oxford, 191^. 

A scholarly analysis of the dcvclopniciit of the several elements of Enghsli 
medieval arehileeture in the Romanesque and Gotliie peiiods. 

Clapham, A. Romdnes^ue Are/iireciure in Wetitern Europe^ Oxford, Clarendon 
PresSp 1956, 

DnpN'jnt* Jacques and Cnudi, CesarCp I'he Ored Ceia furies of G of hie Pdinrirtg, Geneva, 
Skim^ ^9^4- 

Evans* |oan, Arf in Medieval France. 957-14^9-8, New York, Oxford, 194S. 

A comprehensive survey of this field. 

Male, Emile, Refigfons /Vf in France; XIU Century, ^id ed., tr litis, by D. Nu5sey\ 

York., DiiHon, 191 

Ibe classic discussion of medieval iconogfsipliy; two other volumes covering 
the earlier and later Middle Ages have not been translated. 

Mciss, Millard, Famting in Florence and ^iena After the Black Princeton^ Prince¬ 

ton University Press, 

The second half of the 14th eentuiy, 

Moore, C. Ih, Development and Character of Gothic Am/iifechire, 2nd cd,p New York, 
Macmillan, 1904, 

TTic classic prewntation of ihc thesis that tlw essence of Gothic atchitochire 
lies in its solution of structural problems. 

Morey. C. R„ Medieval Art. New Vorli. Norton. 1941, 

Iconography and style from Early Christian times through late Gothic art. 
Panofsky, Erwin, Early Neiherlendisii Ptimtin§, Iti Origins and CJwrdcfer, Cambridge, 
tCar^ard University Press, 19^^. 

Porter, A. K.. Mcdm-fll Arebifccture. New' llaveti, Yale UnK-ersity- Press, 19)1, 

'llic uiafor problems of Caroltngian, Lombard, Norman, and Etench Gothic 
buildings, with an introduction to the architcctiire of the earlv church. 


RIL\D£KC5 




StoiiCp Uiwrciictj, Scui[}turc in Britiim; the Middk Ages, [[anncndswortlip Puiiguin, 

^ 955 - 


Jl ALiAlS RiL&fAISSANCK ArT ( ChAP'J'K ltS XII, XI ll) 

Andcrsoiip W. Tfic? Architeviure of the Reimiss^nce tn jtli cd.. lev, and enl by 
A. Shmtton, New York, Scribnerp 1927. 

Riirckhardt^ Jakob, Civilization of the Renaissance in New A'^urk* Oxford, 1944. 

The background and character of the inovcnient; indispensable to both the 
student and the gcncioJ leadcn 

Caxliglione. Baldassare, 77 ie Book of the Courtier, tnitis. by L. ll. Opdyckc. New York, 
Scribner^ 

[nnigimin discussions by a eontcinporar)' of the characteristics of ladies and 
gentlemen in the early i6th ccntiiT}^ 

Cellini, Benvenuto^ The Autobiografrhy of Benvenuto Cetlini, trans. by J, A. Syiiionds, 
New Yorkp Macinillan, 1929, 

A highly colored account of his personal prov^ess and artistic aehicseinents. 

Lassaigne, Jacques and Argan, G. Cr, The Fifteenth Century' from Eyck to Bo^fT 
ce//i, Geneva, Skim, 195^. 

Chiefly Mcmish, Italian, and Fraich piiintiiig. 

Maelugan^ Erie, Italian Scatptnre of the Rentnmrnce, CainbridgOp llarvnrd University 
Prexs, 1955. 

Mather, F, J., A History of Italian Painting, New York, Holt, 192^, 

The development and charjctcr of Italian painting from Giotto and J^uecio 
through the 16th century, with a brief coiicUision oii the painting of the 17th 
and iSth eentuTies, 

Schmeekhier, Lawrence, A liandhaok of Jftf/tnn Renaissance Painting, New York, Pul- 
nain, 1938. 

Valuable for its concentmbon on the facts. 

Vasari, Giorgio* Lives of Seventy of the Most Lmnient Pnfnier.?, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tecis% iQ vols., tnins, by C, D. de Vere. London, Macnnlkin* i9i=-i_|. 

Tins classic, though often inaccnnitc. Is i^till worth rciiding for its gossip about 
the leaders of Italian art in the late Middle Ages and Renaissance* Many edi¬ 
tions and translations arc a^-ailablc. 

Northern Renaissance Art; Post-Renaissange Art (Chapters xjv-xir) 

Blunt, Anthony, Art and Architecture in France, 1500^1700, London, Penguin^ i9>3- 

hdkker, 1 \ I!,* Rofmn Baroque Art^ Lon don, Oxford* iq^S. 

Hagen* Oskar, Fatterns and Princifdes of Spanish ArL Afadison* Universih' of Wiscon¬ 
sin Press. ^94^ 

kimball, S, h,, I he Crctflroft 0/ the Rococo, Philadelphia. Philadelphia Museum of Art* 
* 94 ^ 

Atathcr, F. J., Western European Painting of the Renaissance, New York* Holt. 1939. 
Painting outside of Italy in the 16th and i7th centmies. 

Summerson, John, Architecture in Britain, 7 $^o^iSjo, London, Penguin, 19^3. 

TVaz, Georges dc, 7 he Eighteenth Centuri p \^'atte<tu to Tiepolo^ tmns. by S/Gilbert, 
CcMCi'ii, Skira, )^;z, 

Cliit'fiy Fn-nch, Knglish, and Italian. 
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Waterhouse, E. K., Pmntmg in JirTfuin, 1^30 fo 1790, I^ndon, Penguin, 1953, 
V\'ilciiskip R, H., DutcA Ptd'n/jng, London, Fiiber & l-^abej-p 195^5- 


Aris or rni. AsitniiCAN Ixdiax (Chapter x\] 

Bennett^ W * C-, Aneieni Ari's of th^ Anefejf, introd. bv Rene d'Hornoncoiirty New Vorlc,. 
Museum of ^JsxJcm Art, 1954, 

Douglafi, ]\ Fj. and 1 lamoncourt. Rent d'. fnditin Arf 0/ the United States, New York, 
NFusenm of Modern Art, 1941. 

Druckcf. Philip, indmtis of the Sortfneest Comi, Nw York. Anierican Museum of Nat- 
iirjl nisFor)\ 

FciifJihi'-jiigcr, Riiaii, The Art of Amient Mexico. London, 't haints and Kidson, 1945. 
Morlc>, S. C., 'I’Jie Anciertl Maya. ?rd cd., rc^, by G. \V. Braincfd, Stanford, Stanford 
Univcrsily Press, 19^6, 

V\iil]anr, G, C., hidian Arts in Norlli America, New York, Harper, 1939. 


AsEtiRicAN' Amt (Chapti’iis XJti akd xxviJ 

Andrt-ws, aync. .-Irt'fiiteciurf, Aoibrfion and Americarn: tlistory of Amenain MchUec^ 

tuTc, Nenv York^ Harper. 1955 . 

A general account of American aTchiteeturc. 

Barker. \'irgil, Awrcrje*(n rainting. Hhiory and Interpretation. N™- ^ ork \Jacmillan 
1950. 


A tliorough and crttical discn.svioir of painting doir\ii to igoo. 

Baur. J. J JL. Rewfufiori tfod 7’wditiori iii Modem American Art, CamhridEe, Han^rd 

Universih' Press, 19^1. * 

P;iinHng and sculpture since 1900; well nr^nh^ed. 

Burrouglis, Alan. Umneis and Ukenessea Three CtfnturiM of American Paintine. Cam- 
bridge, Flariard Uiiivcrsih Press, 1936. * 

Brief but stinmlating. 

Fomiaii, If C.. ITie Aichitccture of the Old South. Qimbiidec, IJanard Universih' 

"resSp ] 94^-' 


FtLimlin. Talbot, Beri;<ifnirT Henry Lairobe, New York, Oxford, ipe-. 

1’|]c Piilii35tT Prize biograpliv. ^ 

—-. Greek Revival Architecture in America, Neiv York. Oxford, 1944, 

*^*^*M-' Anierican Cohrne^ and of the Earh ftc- 

public. New >ork, Senbnci, 19:3. 

'llic Colonial, Gcoigian. and ['edcrdl periods. 

Larkin. O. Art and Life in Americii, New \^tk, Rinehart, 1040 

Paintnig, seulptnrc, and arehilcctviic from the time of setticitient to the 
present. 

Morrison, Hugh. Early Airrsrjciin ArcAifecture, New York, Oxford, loe' 

A thorough .md up-ttKlatc aceoiint dow n to 17'?^ 

Mujica, l-ianciseo. fhVfor,- of the Sky^aper, Paris, Arcl.acologs- and Arehitectore Press, 
1959. 


Miimford, Imnis. Sfrcfcs and Stones. New York, Norton *954 
Richardson, E. P., Pdffting in America, New York, Crowell, ^956, 
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"J'aft, Lumdo, JfisJorj' of Atnenciin SculptuTe, cd- New ^ ork* Mjicmillant 193 ^- 
Tlic only serious ;iiid complete work in tlits field^ but the geniality and 
eclecticism of its author hamper its critical quality. 


The NlNETEEhTH CeNTURV IN' KuROPE (ClIAPTbRS JCXlI XNlVj 


Clark. Kcnnclti, 77 ie Gothic Revivd. New York. Scribner, 19-9. 

□le bases and growth of the movement; hampered by insufficient ilkistratimis. 
¥rv, F-^ C/i4arijcter£s(icjr of French Art, Lund on, Chatto Ik \Vindns, 1932. 

Six critical essays cohering the story of I'Yench painting from tlie kite Middle 
through the nineteenth century+ 

llitchcockr Ih R., Edriy V^rctoriurt /Irc/nfcchn'C in Brifuiri, New tlaveii, ^ ale LTniversity 


Press, 1954. 

Mather, F. J., Modem Pointing. A Study of Tendcncm. New York, Holt 19-?: 

Although unsvinpathetic in its treatment of the men after Impressionism^ its 
discussion of the earlier inovcinents of the nineteenth ccntuiy^ is effective. 
Mcier-Craefc. Julius, Modern Art; Being n Contribution to d New System of Msthetics, 
2 volSr, Irani, by h. Simmonds and Cr - Chnstah New York. Ftitnam,^ iqoS-. 

lliongh spolh nnd overloaded m the second volume with Gennan printers, its 
treahncTit of the Iniprcssiomsts and Post-Impressionists is excellent. 

Rew jld. John. 7 /ie Uktory of imprcssicnmn. New York, Museuin of Modem Art, 1946. 
—-, Po^t-lmpFcssionismf New York, Museum of Modeni Art, 195b. 


The Art op Primitivk Peopi,i:s ( Chapter xxv) 

Linton. R., YVingert. P. S., and irarnoneoiirt, R. d'. Arts of the South Scus, New York, 
Mn.scuiii of Modern ,Art, 1946. 

\ldsteTpieces of Africmt ArL Brooklyn, Brooklyn Museum, 19 > 4 - 

^^lJcnite^l>ergcr, W., in collaborstitm hHiIi \V. L. Muciistcrbcrgcr, ihe Sailptun of 
Primlfivc A fun. New- Y'ork^ Llany N, Abrams^ J9iv 
hor ilhrstiations. 

Radim P. and Ssiccncw, J. J.. African Folktdcs and Sculpture. New York, Pantheon. 
19 P- 

Tisehner. Uerbert^ €}ceunk Aft, New York, Pantlieon. 191^4. 

I'OT illustrations. 

Trowcih Margaret. Classical Africmi Scutplufc, I.ondon^ I'aber & kaber. 19 !? 4 ' 

Svdoxv, E. %'On, Afrikanischc PhdiK New York, YYittcnborn. 1954. 
hbr illustrations- 

Wingert, F. S., The Sculpture of Negro Africa, New York* Columbia Universih' Press, 
19 JO. 

-. .Art of the South Pucific IsJtni±s, New York. Bccchhnrst Press, 19^^- 


Tw^emiri ii-Centuk\ .Art (Chapter xxvti) 

Barr, A. 11 .. Picdjtso. Fifty Years of his Art, New York, Museum of Modem Art. 1946. 

-, ed.. Masters of Modern Art. New York. Museum of Modern Art. 19^4^ 

Giedion, Sigfried. Space. 7'ime. and Architecture, Qiinbridge. llan ard University Press, 
1941. 

Tlie growth of modem architecture in stnictnre and acstlietics from the late 
Baroque shlc in Europe to the present. 
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Ibnilin, 1\ 1%, Fortm ttnd Functions of TivmtkihCentury Aichilccture, 4 vols-. New 
Yo^l^^ Coltimbisi University Piess, 1953. 

Comprehensive di^enssion of architectural theorv" and prubtenis in niid-cenliir}'. 
Ultchoockr U. R.^ AJoderji RorifdiificiViu and Rcmte^rutioii^ New York, 

Paytion, 19=9. 

'Iliorough account of the growth of modem architecture from the early nine¬ 
teenth centunv 

Lc Corbusier, Towards a New ArchitectuTe, tnwis. from the 15th J rcnch ed. bv 
F, Etchells, London, Bodkcr, i9p. 

Museum of Modem Art. Catalogues, especially those on Cubism and Abstniet Art" 
(1936), and "Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealisin (1936). 

Both the brief introducHons and the abundant illnstratiuns arc adiiiirjble. 

T^ie Louii-c and Walter Amisberg Cdlection, I wenrieth Ccnturi Sectioiu Philadelplna. 
Philadelphia Muscimi of Art, 1934. 

Wliittick, Arnold, Fiiropc^jH Afchitccfurc in the 'liccjiftct/r Ccjitnn, - vols,, Loudon, 
Lockwood* 1950-53, 


Ohiiintai. Art* C£:ner-^i. (Ciiaktlics xxviii-x^gxi) 

fiimun, l^wrcncc. The Sjjhit of Man m Ashth Ar|. Qiinbridec* tbirvurd UnivtiMh' 
Press, 1955. 

Finggim, Jack Ihe Arcltdeofogy of World Religiona, Priiicchm. Priiitthm Uiiivcisih' 
Press, 1951* 

An illustrated history- of Asiatic religious thougfit, 

Croiissct, Rcu^, 7V(i> CnffctttioFtj of the K<at. tmns. bv C, A, Plit]llps. 4 tols„ Klw 

York^ Knopf, 1931-5. ' 1 - -t ^ 

ITic iirts of Pfisia. India and Greater India. China, and Japan. 

Hackin. J.. and others, Asidlic MYtkologr, T,Oi]dmi. flamip, 19;=. 


PliRSU (CllAnhH xxviii) 

.^niuld, 'r. W., Painting in island Oxford, Clarendoti Press, igaS, 

Diinand. M, 5 ., Handbook of Muhammadan Art, Nesv VoA, XletropoHtan Museum 
1944. 

OhJishman, Roman. J/^n, London, Penguin^ ^9>4' 

F?£Cc]leTit on prc-lslatnic eras. 

Gray, Basil, Peman Painting, I.oiidon. Bchii, 1930. 

A good summary* including a discussion of techiuQues 

Sixteenth Crmiury, M^asliingtoi., I revr Callci)-, 

tJeizfcId, E. E., frail i« the Ancient Pant. New Vo,}(, oxford 1941 

Person art froin prehistoric times throngt, carlv historic periods. 

Lane, A„ Early Islamic Pottery, Nesv York, 194S. ' 

Pi'mitm Art, Nesv 'lurk, Oxford, 1938-9, 

Wdber. D. N,. The Arcluteclure of Islamic Iran, Princeton, 193L 

LNr>i.\ {Cu.^piKR XXI it) 

.\nand, M R., f/u- ftojdn V'lciv of Art. London, Allen & UmWn, 1933. 
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Binyoi^ I^wrciicc, 77 ie Court Pmuters of the Great Moguls, New' Yorisp Oxford* 1921, 
All account of Mogul court aisd 3i1r 
Brown H Pcrcj', fiifJrdfi Aichitecturc, B^nllb^lyp 194-- 

Codrington, K. de 8 .* An Introduetiou to the Study of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture, 
London, Culdston, 19-9^ 

Rcconinicndcd for later Hindu art. 

Cooniawswsmy, A, K-. fffVfory 0/ Indian and indonman Art, l.ntuloiip Goldslon;, 19=7, 
-+ Rajput Painting, 2 \oh., New York* Oxford* 19^6. 

Gordon^ A. K.. 77 ir Jconogrtip/iy of I’ihetan Lainaism, Nvw York, Coliinibia Ihitvcrxity 
Press* 1959. 

Good ruforence book for iK.-giiniLTS. 

Khandalavala. K., /ndwn Sculpture and Fcrjiifing, Bombay, 'Jarajxjrovala, n. d. 

Mackay, E., Th^ Indus Valley Cmlhaiion, [.nndon, 193^, 

Res LI me of prcliistoric art. 

Majunidar, R., R;ivduiidlmri, tl,, and J!>jtt:i, K., An Adviincvrd liii^tory of India. Lon¬ 
don, 1950. 

Mehta, i\. C.* h'fudics in Indian Paintings Bombay, 'raiaporex^la, 192.6, 

Rowland* Bcnfamin* I'he Ad and Ardtitecture of India^ L-ondon, Pcngiiiii* i9>^. 

Except for tlie oinission of Lkiniic art. a goexi coverage of India and Crenter 
India. 

Zimmer, H, R., Afvf/i.¥ and Symbols in Indian Art tind Ciii/iri^rtiaii, Sewr A'nrk* Pan¬ 
theon* 1946, 

-, T 7 ae Art of Indian Avicr* cd. by |. Cainpbtll* New York* Pantheon* 1955^ 

CnixA (CiiAri Kfl XXX ji 

Ashton, LXrhgh* A;i Jiitrodncfion to the Study 0/ Chinese Sculpture^ London, Bcnn* 195.4, 
Binyon, Lawrence, J'hc Flight of the Dragon, London, Murray. 194^- 

-, PtJiirtiHg in Ihe Far East. London, Arnold, 194V 

Creel, IL CL* I'he Birth of C/iinn, New "i'ork* Reyiml Sr llitehcoek, 1956, 

Reconimended for the early arts of Cliina. 

Driscoll, I.. and Toda, K,, Qhiuesc Ctidjgr£fp/i}\ Chicago, llni^ersiti' of Chicago* 1955+ 
Cettv'^ Alice, 77 je Gods of Norihent Buddhi^jn, Oxford, Clarendon, 193S, 

Goodrich, L. C., A Short History of the Chinese People,, rev. cd„ Neve \'ork, Tlaiperi 

-, and Penn, IL, A Sy//ti 5 i« of the History of Chinese Civilization aud Cnffnrc^ 

New York, Chinese Society of ATnerica+ 1941. 

Grousset, Rene, fn the Footsteps of the Buddha, Loudon, Rontledgc, 19^5, 

l^ianslations from the diarv’ of a Chinese monk of the seventh ccntun.% eon- 
tainiug an aecoimt of life in China* Central AsiiU and Jndia, 

Chicstp G, D. and Wentry\ A. G,* Oid/incx for the Sfudv of Far EusferN Art— 
\Y^ashinglon+ lYetr Gailcn\ 1946, 

Annotated bibliography on China and Jap^in. 

Kuo Hsi, An Essay on Landscape Ptiinting, trans. by S, Sakanishi, f^ondon* Murray, 

Leach, B„ A Potter s Book, lyondoii* 1940, 
pjtcclicnf on letliniqucs. 
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C ha ni poll ion. Jean Fraivcok, 40 
Chang n^-ng. -52 

C/iohWJv Boo* of the Hours (Pd do Cm 
iMiiirg). 335-7; fig. i7«J 
Chao ■““"T-2 

Chaniettt^ 5-fi 
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Chsrdiiu Siniwin {BiDSWHg, The), 

4Z1, 558; fig. J17 , 

Chan^i of Biimchtdiic, 69; B4. 35 
Cftdnofi'ffr from £k-jpJli (CRbialis). Ss-4’ "S^ 5 ^ 
Ch4]r|utU-sVilli^» NtaiUificilb (J t'ffcnrfSll)» 476 
Univmity of Virginia (Jefferson.), 47^ 
Chartres Caillit-dral, arehitectare, 11, iKa^ 1*^7^ 
192 5; figi- M= 4 
sculpture, i97-2Ch!i', figs. 145. 1# 

•tt^ined gbss^ 6, iql, ii)?; 1^1. i< 

Chaviii di2 Huaiitar scnlpture, 439-4*- 54 * 

CJuicIzi^r^ Oon^n at fJEt- Fa^nj 37 s 

Ch'tn Jung (\iFic Djtigon SernWj, 767'^; fig- 
604 

Cltci^reid, Miclicl, 527 

Clik^go^ Chicago Daily New^ Buiyiug lllola- 
hiid and 9, 591; fig- 447 

ChicagfF 4 'rihuiic: Building (IIuw-tIIi and 
llu^)^ ^1^1 

goiupgti hun {Saarinen ], ^91; fig- 4 4^ 

Komc Life lusniaiice Biillidiug (Jcnaieyi, 

5^7 

Marshall Field ^\brtlioiisc ^ Richarditui ?, 
11. ; 76 - 7 i fia, 4^5 

Masank 4 einp 4 e i Biimhani), yS7'8 
Wodd'i Culkuiihi^n Expositum I Bunv 
ham), 577-9 

Agnculhna] Bui]dijig (McKiin, Mead, 
and ^\1utc), 378-9^ fig- - 43 ^ 

J ran^porlatiou Building (Snllieaii), 57 ^^ 

•■S 4^7 

Clnchcn It'^p 449, 45^ 

Ch'icii I Iman, 773 
Ci^i/dren";!E C^EEs (Bruegel), 

ChdLat Indian blankets, 462 
China, broiure vesseh, typcb of^ 730'33J 
72 

Ch'in period, 733 

Cb 4 ng period, 778.'Si; 616-17 

Chon period, 731-3; figs- 57^- 57 - 

Great Wall oh 7j3 

llan period, 733-a; ftgs- 573-^ 

Ming period, 773-S; figs. 613-15 
neolithic, 7-&-9; fig- 5^ 

Shlng period, 7^9-31; fig*^ 1^7-?* 

Six Dynasties period, 73B 

Sin period^ 74 f 

Sung periEid, 755-71; figs, jgi'^og 
'Dang pcri{>d, 745-5 5 * 5 SV 9 <? 

W'ci period, 73&4*^ 577 ™ 

Ydan period, 771-3; fi^- 610-12 
Chbiesa Landtpcap^- (Su-anni), Bi 5; fig, 635 
Chinoiseries, 4B6, 775 
Chippendale, ^Tionias, 43= 

Chirien* Giorgio de, 62S 

Ch'in Ting, 776 

ChosjiKS Jh pcutiafct of, 660 

CliEJM Chi ch'aug, 76S 

Chri^i dirid IIU Cr-OK [Ooito)+ 61^; fig- 46; 
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Cfirisl Cfon-Piriig (fie Empi^uir Rornupa f\'' 

Eudon'd, 151; fig- 109 

Christ of ther Resnrrechopi (Bilou), 345s fig- =;"4 
Chrisdani^-, toleration oL 135-6 
Chtneh, h'iedcrick, ^75 

Chn 1'a ( Kingfisher qn a Lotus 779-So; 

fig. 617 

Clui 'I'uan (ArdPi ^rnd Boy in a floi/f under 
1'rees), 776; fig. 615 
CiiXTOiiiatis, 245 

Ciinabne, GLovantii [-\fLidonjEci EnthwnL'd)^ 
226, 230 31; fig-174 

Ciedr Weathvr in the vdSey (I’nng \uaii), 
73B: fig. 594 

CleruLseau, C, L., 475, 477 
Gkidion (Nympfi ePEd Sutyr}^ 4-5'7; 31 * 

Clouet, Fraii^cjis {Ehzabeth 0/ Awsfrin)^ 352* 
502; fig. 279 

Conf/ues(s 0/ (fie Emperor, pmals, 700 
Cnij^sus. Iblaoc of, areliilocturc* 49-50, 53; fig^- 

rh 

pamtmg, 51-z, 53; lig. 25 
Cogul rEx^L slielter, 2^0 
Cofc* ■'rhojuas, 372 

CudeopkL BtirioJomnieo^ portrait of (V^erroc- 
chio) , 263, 570: fig- i05 
Ccpk^gne Cathedral. 206 
ColEnuhe^ Michel (Sf. George Sf^ryfog tfie 
Drugori), 344 5 
Cciloi^ lO 

CEiloiobia-Fraser Rivets, Indiais art of, 434, 43 B 
Coniharclles tai c, 1B; fig. 3 
CooTjng 0/ 2i/ef2uicoa(L TAc (Orozco), 61 3 
Cnmirtg io tfie rurpon (Rogers), 571; fig- 430 
CEiinpositton, 7-10; fig- 1 

Crnikpton VVynyates. :2i4 13. 464, 642; fig. 160 
Condirttiers (Antonello), 165 6; fig. 206 
Constable, John {Huy Warn], 499, 503-4, 505t 
714, 328; PL viii 

CuTtstautinopk, Chnreh of the Holy Apostles, 

HI’ 15* 

Hagia Sophia [ AntlicniEns of I lulles and 
h-idEsm.v of Miletus), i43”^i figs- 1 
Nea, 146 

SS. Sergiiu< and Bacctioji, 14 3 
Corlst^lcti^^■!^^u 63fi-9: fig. 477 
Content. 4 

Ccapcnh^geii, Cruiitvig Chkircli (|eiiscn-KliTit), 

6 ^^ 

Coplc)^ |olni Siugktcjn (/erEmiidi Lei\ pcprtrajC 
fjf), 470-71, 616: fig. 360 
Car^pn, CdpEoin, portrait of (J 4 ogarth|, 434 
Cofbett, llarrisoii. MacMunay | RocfecftilTc^ 
Center, Nei^- York), 593-5 
Coronathn of the Virgin ( .^i^gelko), 274^ PI. 

Ill 

Corot, Jean Baptiste, 10* 5067 
Mon^eur^^ 507; fig. 3S4 
Murines, 506-7; fig. 3B3 
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Correggio, Jifri;, Jij, JSS 
Assuifiptiftn of Virgin, 

Jo^ 516 17; fig. 

AJdc/onnd of Sf. /tMrriL', ^16; fig, 1:47 
Counter Refomtation, 35*^7r 37 ®j 37 J 
Courbets Custaiv, 5^1-3, 5:5, 604 
Rnrmf at Omum^ 5:11-2; fig, 394 
U"cn¥, 522; fig. 305 
Couture, lliDnia.s [ Komcnrjr of thv OcecKfeJicc I, 



Lfi B/un^ pOrtr^t of, 407; fig, 51 5 
Lojjzi XA^ pn Tnumph, 407 
Cram, Goodhue^ and FeigusCRii, 581 
Cranadi, Ltic^, the Elder, 340 
Judginent of PariSf 349 
Sc^ieufing, Dr., portrait of, 349 
Veniu, 349 

Crclf, architecture. 49-51; figs, 25, 24 
mh\oi aits, 51-1; figs. 16, 27 
painting, 51-:; fig. z j 
CroTnloch, 22 

Cross E%'cd Boy (00110^15)1, 604 
C^outng fhe Bi'ooJb ('['umcr), 504 
Croii’ iind fJic IJeron (H^trimohn), S22; fig. 666 
Cnici^xioPi, Scuola di San Rocco, \^cmoe ('J'in- 
toTcttoJ^ 319-2Q 

Ctc!iiphoii, Taq-^MCisra, 65S-9; fig. 495 
Cubuiu, 605, 613, 620-25, ^ 14 '^:^ 638: fig^, 469, 
470; PL XPT 

CuTTV, John Stcuart^ 611-12 
OelptLsni in Kiira.tdii, 611 
Tonudo, 7 'Jic, 611 

Trdgic Praludc^^ The^. 6ii-iz: fig. 464 
Cu%p, Aelbcrt* 395 

C/txlnAloi^1tia, archileettiro, 3otli txtitiicv', 645- 
5; figs. 481-3 
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I]P 3 dai^, 62^-30 

DaLota, Pinnted Buffalo fto£n'^ 461; fig. 354 
DdiPiicfti (Unfcd), fig. 659 
Dali, Salvador, 

Ap^lMTirion of Fac^ ood Fruil-tiisJi on 0 
Bcorfi, G^z; PI, xv 

PcrJLTtcnoc: of Memory, 631-z; fig. 473 
Daluu, Jules (SifenLijfi)., 315 
Dunce, 'J'fwr (AichipLTil^o J, 634-5 
Dunev fCaTpeaiix), 513; fig. 3^ 

Donee, The (Matlvic)* 61 £9: fig. 4CR 

Duriec of Death {IlDlbein)^ 349 

Duriecr Und Co^Uci (Mansihip). 399 

Danrcic da V^oltena, 305^ 322 

Din^gA^er.’s 0/ Wertheimer, pcirttaits of 

(SargniO, >86: fig- 4-t’ 

Duug/ifer^ of Rerotuiicn fW'ood i, fui 
r^laiiinicr, Ifonor^, 319-zi, 620 
Ctfrgfiwitru, 521- fig, 392 
Wd&ni’onttfn. The, 521; fig. 393 


iXnid I Donatello}^ 256-9; fig, 196 
Dinifji ( Micliebngelojr ^6; fig. 231 
David, lacqnes LouiSp 481-4, 492H 495- 
,^ 5=4 

DeiJt?j of SocTutes, 462-4, 49G; fig. 365 
Afu-ruf, 4S4 

Oath of jflie IJortitd, 482 
SeriziuL ,^^l7rc^,, portrait of, 4S4; fig. 366 
Davies, Arthnr B. (l/ntcomi)* 602-3, 

Daviij, ,\k^andtT J., 570 
Daits, Stuart, 613 

Dcifr/i of Sandimifpii/us (Deb<.TOLs), 499 
Dcut/p of Socrefes (David J, 462-4, 496; fig. 365 
Dcifth of the Virgin (Cara^iagg^o], 316; fig. 255 
DehUF^Iiort (Kiyoiia^)^ 824; fig. 667 
i>ctoT 3 rion, 6 

IX'gas, Edgar llilaircr Ctirmain Danc^ 

on the Sftfgej, 529 52, 619 
IXir-d-Bahari, Mortuary' “reniple of t?neeti 
U^tshepsut, 33-4 

Delacroix, herdinand Etigene, 493, 497-301, 
303, 32S. 529; fig, 379 
jUgc^Jltfpp Wonrun, 301 
BtfrJt of Dunfc, 49 6-9 
DeUfii of Sdrd'unupaiii.f, 499 
Liberty Arcuding ^Jpe Feojprife, 499-500; fig- 

Musscicre of Sd'o. 490: fig. 3“-7 
IX-bnnay, RollCrt, 605 * * 

IX'lla Robbia, .\ndrea {AiP^iujfcitr(ion 1, 261-2; 
fig. 201 

I-uca [Singing Gtfifcn )* z6i 
IX'lphi, 1 ftasnry' of the Sipbnians, 70-71: fig. 37 
sculpture, 76 ^ ' 

DerPioiftherptif, portrait oL I13 
DeinfiMi’ tfnd FirfSo (BelloTrt.-s)604-3; fig. 459 
[ 3 eniiilli, Charles (.^f>■ 6og; fig. 462 

Detnitark, architecture, 2Qtb centuty, 642 
scnlphia', Ncoclaisic. 481 
J 3 tfw;furc of ^Jpe Viduntecra (Rude), 491; fig- 
369 

Deposition (\^ai3 der ^\'cvdt iO, 239.40- fie- iSs 
IXrain, Aodrt.fiiS ’ ^ :^y n ^ b 

DeiOntrai de la Ouetra. la}s (Coya), 495 
Descant from the Cross (Kiibcns), 357, 361; 

fig- 296 * 

Deftecnt of fhe Gawgejs, Miljiiarlapufain, 694-5: 

T> J 

IJcsi^cno d 4 SctKgnano (.MErdonn.] <rJid CJii/J), 

i6;; Eg. 30 Z 

iJessaii. Banhatis (CropiiLs), ii, Gi>, (Sjr. 64s- 
480 

He Sti(l. 613. 6-7.8; fig, 47* 

DiDiTv$ui liaw (excnas)« 71; lis 
l/inscoridcs l)) 3 ni)$cript. 666-7; f 
OixitK TAfom'ct (MEtonl. 104 
ni.«. Otlo, 630 

Dog t>n d Lcmh (Ballal, 6sfi 

Diiwii, Figirn^ 

IXhlierii. 12 
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Dolphins 600 

Donatello, 246, 25&-&I* =67^ =96, 570^ fiOQ 
Annuneuztion, 261 
.^\£»imptic?P] 0/ dw VjVgrii, 260^61 
Dff\id^ fig, ig& 

CcffrdrneLjW, 260. 570: % =co 
Lo Zi/ceofitf. r59-6c!, -9^^ *f^g- ^99 

5ri]g]>f.g GdUi^Tiv s6i 
Sf, /o/tH Bjpturtp 809 
Don'pJioruv (Folyclitus) p Sfi, 95 "T^ 

Doughty,, William, 572 
DavCp Arthur G.. 605, 609 
Dresden^ Zningcr, 415 

Dr, Tutp^s Antftopfiy ijraoti (Ri,'inlJfiiLi(lt), ^Sg; 
fig. 302 

DrunJten Old Womcfjt, 1 1 1 
Duedo da BuoniiisegTia, 21^-9. >4^ 

M^tjestas, Z2&9; figii. 170, i:n Wlispicw: 
RitccUm Mudonttti. 225-6 
Duchamp, XJaiL'el [Nuti'e Descc'iiJippg iJie 
Stinrf), fio^p 62^^ 6^fi 

Ducliziiip^V'illonx Rantioiid ("i ftc J ftjrsi'll ■ 5^ 

DuKv I^Si^ulr 618 

DufcL' of Norfol^Jt, VcfUPig ^’rO^Hhuiurr, poitrail 
nf {Titiaii}* 8 
Dunbpp ^\'illiu^ln 567 

Dkiiund. Ahhtr Bfcswn (Jp* lih^! \t^(K»ds), 57 '" 3 ^ 

fig* 431 

DiiircrK Albrccbtp H “'9 

Adofuliori of th*i Magi, ^48; llg. 27; 

Four Hor^cnrcii of ApO€:(iIypsc, 34 ^^ 

Four SdfnfSp ‘54S: £g- 276 
KppjgJi(* Death, and De\dl. 549 

Large Passion. 348 
Pd^n'uOp 348 

Dnrhum OltliL'drillp 17O-71* l8S; fig. 125 
DutEjli pzii]tii3^ 17 th otiitun, ;b4<j6; ligs. 300- 
3C>6: pF. viii 

Dying Cmif. ioEh^, ] iCs; Sg. 72 

V. 

Elkans. '[‘liuiiiZ'&p 574, 604. 616 
Bft^h'^cTE RouEiJ^. 574 
Gross Cli'oir, 574 
TfiirtJtcfH The, 574 

p’arly ClidsHaii afchitectuic, basili^^u, 136 Si figs. 

956 

OMLTitUtinu, 137 

ICarly Chtuliun mosaics, 139-41- figs. 9S, ijg 
Early Clir^tiai] scuJptun:, 13B-9; fig. 97 
Easter Islaiiid sLtitptuTCp 365; fig- 423 
Edcctidsmp arcliitcctiut;, Fn:uch. * 3 - 
JS6-S 

definedp 510 

sailphiiCp French, 513; fig. 3^ 

Ecofc dcs Beaux ArtSp raris, 573. > 7 ^^ 5 ®- 
EdMp Temple of llonr^. 31; fig- u 
Edinburgli, High School (Hmuiltoti), 4B0 


Egypt, aTclutccturc^ Kipit 3 l?p 32-3 
coluiim forms, 31-4 
dceoratioii, 33 
domestic, 34 

temples, 30-54; figs. 9-13 
EombSp 27-30; figs. 7„ B 


liistonv ~y 

luipurEdiKi.- of Nik, 24-3 
painting. 37-41; P]. 1 

celig^otkp i& 

sciilphire, 34'41; figs, ^ i 5"*7 
l]igbt. The, 603 p 604 
ICkpliUntit, fiimti Trinity^ 696; fig. 536 
Ejizfitfieth 0/ AustrUif portrait of lC]oi.iet)p 532; 
fig. 279 

EKiTiip t^ailfisa '[Vmplc. architcclmii:, 695; fig. 


soilpture, 693*6; fig. 535 
Embarkation for Cythera IjU'atleaLi). iip 418- 
= 1; fig, 324 

England, arehiteciLire, Adi^iu stylCp 430-3?; figs. 

Gc^jr^iip 426-31; bg 514 
GotbiLV 207-10* =1215: figs. 151-4. 1 
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158,160 
Neoclasaac, 460 
KeikaLs^ncUp 343*4 
Rehtoraliorip 409 12- fi^, 5 ^7'^9 
Romauesque, 170-71;%. 11$ 

171I1 cenhiry. 4Qb'i2: figs- 316-19 
io\h centiiry, 642, 64 5-6 
fnmiturc. ibtli Ennitijini'+ 432 
i.)th c™tun'. j 

painting. RoiaiJTitJCisin. 5'°1‘5+ “S* 1 *■ 
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I-III century-* 40B 
iSilli ociittiiyv 415 ’T' sl 7"9 

^ulpture, 20th (.t;3itun'. 639-^; ng. 47S 
Ensor, James. 61S 
EpidauruSp Tliolos. 9B-9; %. 65 
I-:nish Ma,^ [LifiJe Teur CSmid that sm-s Tie- 
Tde. The) ^ 626^ 629 

Et in Artddid Egp (Poussin), 399-401: fig. 30S 
Ktralai [Monel), 526^: Pt. x 
Eumem;s IL 109 

Euphronius (iJcrarie.'i dnii Antiieus)* 7 ®' 7 ^' 97 ^ 
39 ^ 

tlnripides, 7 Bp g6, 103 

Exedas [Diofiyswi vua.-), 71; fig. 56 

Kxtrufion 0/ AftKlnikfloi (G«\a)p 495: fig. 373 

Exelcr Cathedral. 210 

Expressionp 5 

E^rpiessLonism. 613 


r 

I’^leonet Etienne Maurice^ 425 
ButfiLTp ThCp 425; fig. 330 
Feler the Creuf, ^rtrait of, 425 
Venus Spanking CupiVp 42; 
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hail of IcdFij^ I 353 

I'an k'uan [A Temple Aniwfg IJe^ Snowy 
761-:^: fig. 59^ 

F«irjFn.T Dmini; Hii J 3 |ifJ fo MdrJ^ir^ m, i^g; 

fig; T> 

I Unwix J icrcnk^Ji;, -jo-, _j^io 
I WraguL AdmiryJ. pnrtrait «F I Saint GsnisJcn^), 

58s; fig. 4W 

raiivi^iii. 605, 61S-20; fig. 461^; PL x 
I’ayuTTi pcjrlrai h. IS 15 
Fedcr^o dd Monleleltro, portrait of (Pierodella 
Knuittsea), 265: I^L in 

I-eke, Roljert (fiiLiyr Rity^l end llh Firmilv). 

Fcr^idPii^e { Pitassoj, fig. 469 

Ferriu^ ilnglir ^9^^ 

Fetes Oabntcs, jfti 

Fig^tlrilg 'J 7 lc 1' I'iiTncr), 504 fi^. 

riru^ibsidp palace, 

h'nv^olored P^nakcct (IlLti^tMtiig). 756-7: fig. 
59 ^= 

Flanders. ardiiRTtiirc. CSotliic. si i ii; fig. 156 
painting. Baroque. ^^'^4^ figs. 1^6-9: PI. 

VII 

I yfh. centkir>', ’^7-4^, ^46: figs. iSo-fi4 
Renaissance. ^5^-5^ fig. ifio; Pi. \ 
Maiitiaga]!, John B. ( Tnu/fipii of the Fgg), 601. 
FleniLsh nil tcehniqnc, S^y-S 
FfePFiis^i Prorerfis i Bmegch. 

Floreiice. Baptfslry, arcliitaluiv. 247 

east doors (Cbibertil, fig?'- 196, 

<97 

iHPrth doors (Ghibeiti), - 47 ^ 
north dn«3r!$. eonipctition (BniiicHe^hi 
and Gliihcfti)* 146* 255 
iHiiLith dwrfs (Andrea PEHano], zzz; fics- 
i6fi. ifi-' 

BranKicd ChaptL frescoes f^^Mct^ol^ 
267-9; figs. 2074 2d8 
Cathedrjl, drchilectlire. IS1 

dorie (Rninclksebi J, 247; fig. 1S5 
Sirging Callen fDonatello), zfii 
S iiging Gallery delia Robbia). 

26] 

F pnndling^ ttofipilal (Bruncllesehi), 2^--^ 
l^uieiittan Libran- (Michebngeb), ^zS-q 
Pab/xo X'ecchio, 212 
Pa^ji ChapeJ (Bmnelleschi)^ 248-Qi figs. 

1S6. 187 

Pitti Palace. 49S 

Riceardi Palace (M icbelozzo), :: 50- 51; figs. 
180. 100 

Rucellai Palace (AlbcTh)H ijt. 2S5, iJjfi; 

fig. 191 

San Marco, azthitectuEe (^iiebekv.Ko) ^ 

fncKoes f Aneelito). 2-4 6; fig. 214 
San l^irenzo (Brunelleschi). 249-:5o: fig. 

m 


Santa Crotx. Anrmneiatfon (r>onalcno), 
zbi 

Bardi ChapcL frescoes jCiolto]^ 251P 

5JH 5: fif ‘77 

S&ntn Maria Maddalena dti Fa^^i, Crud- 
/r.viofl (pETTiigino)^ 279; fig, :iS 
Santa Maria Noeclla. frc'scocs (Ghirlan' 
daioj, 379 

Florentine painting. l4Eh cenlnr^-, 

I 74’7 

15th eeiihifv^ 265-71. 2-4 S; figs. =07-9. 
214 17 : Pi Ell 

16th century', figii. 227-9 

FfyiPig .^frreury' ( Ikdogna). fig. 257 
I’ontainehlcau, Gallon' of Frands I, 452-^ 
Plmt'deCaiinie, 19 

Fonthill Abbey (W'yatt). 486 S; fig. 367 

Forge of Vtficdpi (^■'clasqucst), 175 

Four Jforstfweii of the Apocdfvpse (Diirer), 

Four Siiinii, iDiittr)* 54,81 fig. 276 
Fotrrrntrtf, Ifefentf. p4.>ftrait of 1 knbci^s). ^84: 
fig. 298 

Kragonard. [can lloiiori-. 422-4, =29 
B 4 jfhe/av 424 

Snipig. J'/it', 422-4; fig. ^28 
I’ranc^v architectnre4 cclccticusm, ^10-19; figsi- 
^S6 S 

I'lanihoyant Cothie, 210-3213;-I4; figs. 
Cotliic, 1S2-95: figs. i ;j4-44 

I k’lity I\’l ^97-8 

Loiiiv X!H, jg8 

Lijiiis XIVI 402-6; figH, 410-13 

Limi^ XM 411^-16: fig, 3Z0 

Lixiis XVr, 416-18+ 47V ^£5- 4 -^ A 
Xcoe1a.iisic+ 478-80; fig, 465 
Renaissance, J49-44: figs. 269-72 
RiniianE^sc^iie. 160+ 162, 16770. 182; 
figSr 317. 122-4 
funiiture. Louis XIM 405 
Lnnri XV, 416 
l^iis XVI, 41S 

painting, academic. 503 ^. 51S-19, 544: 
figs. 4S0, 407 

Fauvism. fiiS-ig, 620: fig. 468; PL s 
Iinpressionism. yzy^n figs. 596-400; PL 
s 

Ltpuis XIIL 598 

Lemis XIV, 499 402. 40-^8; figs. 507 9 
l.^.mis XV, 438-21; figs. 524^7 
Dpieh XV'L 421-6; figs, 328+ 529 
Neoebssic^ 4S1-4: figs- 365, 366 
Post ]lnpie.Hrioni;St.. 552-44; figs, 40Ip 
402, 403, 406; n. XT, Sll 
Re2lism+ 521-2; figs, 494, :j93 

Renaissance. 352-3; fig. 379 
Rouiairticisiiu 495-501, 505-9; figs. 375- 

■ 3 . j8s-> 




Frano;, paiitting—Con fha tied 
2oth ctiiliirv. 

H. X 

sculpture, detente, 3^5 
eclcctidjpna, 515; tig, 

Cotliic, 195-204^ figs. 

161.-3 

ImprcHiiynssin, pi5-17; f«g^- 39 ^^^ 3 ^^ 
Lcuis XIV, 40^7: figs, 315 
Lmiii XV^ 4237; figs. 330-3; 

Louis XVI^ 427^; lig. 333 
Renaissance, 344-5^ ti§>. 173, 174 
Rniii^iiesiiuc, 171-S; tvgs. 1=6-32 
RoTuantteisiii:, 49^-9^^ 3 * 9 ‘ 7 ^ 

201I1 centun-, 633-4' ^S- 4T-t 

rranecsco cI'Esfe, portrait of ^Beniitu), 361-3j 
fig. z %4 

Frtin M^onud (BdUiii), 279^; fig' -^9 
l■^.^lE;ll, Daniel Ctiester, pfi; 

Fiuico technique^ -31 
FulttKii^ Robert, 56S 
Futuri^im, 605, 6*7, 625, 6z6 

c 

Gabo, Naum, 6 3S* 639 

CabileL Jacques-Angtr (Petit Triainjiii, Ver¬ 
sailles), 416^17; fi^. 3^1 
Caddi, 'L'adeled, 233 

Caiiisbcardu^h, Ihomas, 3S4+ 4 *^' Hi 3 ^' 417 ' 
CrdiTiditi. HmoTtibic, -Mrs., portrast of. 436; 

M- ? 19 , 

A/drFef Wc^on, 503 
Cdn;in, portrait of* 797; fig- 633 
Carden of EdrfJiJy Detig/i ts {Boscrli) ^ 333 
CfTTganlud ( Daiuiucr), 51 li fig- 39 - 
Gamier, Ckarles ((^ra House, Paris), 513; 
figs, 387. 3S& 

Cdt£imietirtd, portrait of {Donatello)^ 260, 57 ^^ 
fig. 200 

Gotiguin, Paul, 6, 534 5h 337^ ^^9 

iNfdAdTt^i No AfUii, ?34 3; 

.MiTJTjjn 7 'ujbci^dlJ. 534-5^ 4^* 

Yctiou’ Chmi, 534 
Ceesf. from Meduni, 41 

Geu;i .\ronogdfdrf {Takayoshi), ^3-6: t|. 642 
Georg Gurt' (Molbcin), 5. 7 
Georgian period, 42 a 

Cerieault* 'ni6?dorc (Rdft f^*-' M'edusu)* 
496-7; 376 

Gcnnantowii, Cheu- Mansion, 4^ 

Gernidnv, architecture. Garuliugian, 134 
Cotliic. 206, 212 
Neoclassipsm, 479-60 
Renatssance* 343 
Rococo, 41 5 
Romanesque, 166-7 
sotli century, 642-3; fig. 460 
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pointing, ReuaissancCp 346-52; figs. 275-8 
lolJi arntmy , 619-20, 626 
sculptnce^ Cothie, 21S 

2otb ceiiluiy, 634, 640; fig. 479 
Ghana, twoiiKcs, 550 

G.licrrf affdrpjtfce (Van Eyck), 2369; hg. jSo 
G hiberti K LoEeis/-OH 247, 2 5 3'a 

east doors, Baptiitryv Florence, -35-8; fi|s+ 
196,197 

north doorSj, Baptistn-, F'larentv, 255 
Cbirlaridaiij, Domenko ^f^esi■cJes, Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence), 277, 279^ 295 
Gia^fiinettiH Alberto, 640 
Giacomo ddU Porta, 331* 537-3 

Dome* St. Peter's, Koine, 331; fig. 260 
Facade, H Gesu, Rome, 337-8; 267 

Gibbons, screen rrolvaku )* 8i li; fig. 602 
Gibbs, James ^ London^ St. Martin's in the 
Fields), 419, 469 

Gilbert, Cas.s 1 W'oolwoitb Bnilding. New 
VujL). fig, 4^ 

CUks I Watteau)4 421; ng. 325 
Giordano^ Lud, 377 

GiotgiDne da Caslelfranco* 8, 309-10, 312, 493 
.Madonrid dd Ciastel/TioiOD, 510 
Sleeping Venus, 310, 493; fig. 242 
309-lO; fig. 241 

Giotto di Boiidonc, ri, 13, 222, 231-5, ^^ 7 ' 


, 519 * ^ ^ _ 

Frt%stotiSH San rrancewj, Asiisi, 231 
freseoes. Santa Croce, Jlurcnci-, 231, 234-5;; 

fifi' 177 

(fcicfics. AuL'iia ClupL'l, Pndiia, S^y- 

540; figs. 17 s, 176 
Ciri in'Jfi .1 Lamb (Crcuzc), 4:4 
Ci^^ iiiffi d Wdicr lug (V’^cniieer), 393-4; Pk 

nil 

Giikliettus^ 176 

Ghsc, Ceoxgn portrait of (HolliciLi], 351; %. 


Giui'kjiio, bukc vf .NFrtioirrja, Tmth of [Micbel- 
angtlo). 2989; fig^ 233, 234 
GiM.-h* mastaba.'t, 27; fig. 7 
CiDchr l^ramids. n, i: 7 - 9 T 10; fig. 8 
Cisjch, 1’eniplc of the Sphinx, 12-11, 10, 33, 34; 
fi&- 9 

Glackcni, Williain, 603 
Gloucester Cathedral, 210; fi|, j 54 
Gold Coa^t, broii2c^, 330 
Goodhue, Bertram Crosminr^ 581 

Lincoln, Nebraska Stale Capitol, 581 
New Y'ork, Chapel of the Intercession, 381 
New’ Y'ork, St. Bartholomew's, 581 
Good Shepherd, 1 ^9 
Gosb^/^ ot Em^pr Otto, 178 
Gothic PTcbitecture* arcbitects^ 1S1-2 
ds-ic, 211-12; fig. 156 
defined, 1S2 

^ domestic, zi i-i 5; figs. 157-60 

English, eontruHted u-itli ^renoli. 207-1 a 
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. %9s; fig. 14 J 

y, 190; li«. ij6, 1^9-4: 
i. 181-5; “P- '4= 


Ccjthic architecture, Kj]|]ijil]—ConfmueiJ 
Dcccuslcd 110 
Early English shlc, ligs, 151-3 

Pcq^diLiil^r stjie, iiO; fig. 154 
I’mncc, as>TnmclrAV 19- 
fiuttrcss; 187^0- fi|s. 13S-41, 143, 144 
iX)iiti;^tcd ii-ith Greets 194-5 

facade, i90>92; figs. ]-| i, 14^ 
J^lanibuvunt ^h’k'F 210-1 U 2:13t 14; figs. 

piers, 1877; figs. J^G-S, 144 
spatia] cnecl, 194 
spirta^ 192; fig 
tiacciy, 
vaidts'. 

Cenn:in, 2o6p 21 £ 
llaliaTip zq 6 , 211 
rcligtuus c^piessiDn cjf, 1^2 
Spain, nDji 
Gothic himiturc, 2if'16 
Gothic aiaiiusCiipts. Franto Rcnikhn 235'7s fig. 
179 

l^tli Century', ' 222 -'^ 
i4lh ocntiiT>', 223J fig. 168 
Gothic period, livalni' in. 181 
bomogendh', iSo^fii 
Dame, deri^atioit of, 180 
Gothic Rcir iiial^ England^ 486-90^ figs. ^67, ^68 
C^otbic ^ii]pturc, France, BiirgLindiaiu 216-13: 
fig. 162 

Ltmipaied Ciech. zqx 
ccsnl^stcd ^itli Roinanes^iLL', 196-7 
detente, ^ 1 &; fig. 163 
gjOtesqiics, 20^-4 

Gtithic, 200-204; ^47 >® 

icoiiogcaphv. 

late l^tll Centura', 216; fig. 161 
reliefs, 203,; fig. 15c 
transitional, 197-200; figs. 145, 346 
German, 21S 

Italian, ^^1912; figs. 164-7 
Gothic stained glass, P'raiice, 193; 1^1. n 
Coitjon, Jean. 545, 545, 552 

Nymfths^ ronuitain of tlie Innocents. Paris, 

J4>: *7^ 

Gojn y LiiLieiitc.s, Francisco^ 49^-S.r 5-3 
Caprkftos, Lew. 495; fig. 374 
Dewlres dc la Cuerrci. Los, 495 
KjEfentiDn of MadrUcilos^ 49^; fig. 573 
Xiajii Desnudu. 493-5 
Pros'crfiios, Luj. 493; fig, 372 
T^mromd^uid, Ld. 495 
Grtihtim, HonortiMe Mrs., portrait id 
borough), 456 ; fig. 359 
Grascs, MEjrris f flJind Bird), 614: fig, 4^7 
Great Lakes Indlaiu. fingcr-^s’cavillg. 4^ 

Greco. El, 9, 10, 321, 37o-74- 375. 541 

Btiridi 0/ Coitiit of Gfi- 291 

yiiiQ dc Guei'drd, portrait of, 374fi; P], vi 


{Gajti 


Purf/icdtion of ffte 'f'ernpie^ 370-71^ fig. 290 
Kmrrrecfion. 373-4; 

V^iew^ of Tohdo, 374 
Greece, antliropoinoiphisin is ncligicsriH 65 

^jreliitecturc, Corinthian ordei^ 98-g; fig. 65 
Doric order, 56-9; fig. 2S 
Ionic urdlcr^ 61- V ^.8’ 3 = _ 

Pcriilcan age. 84^, 93.5; figs. 19. 30^, 
5 i. 59 6J 

teioplc plaii. 59-60; figr. zg, 30 
gcograpliy, 53-6 

matoials. 56 

Pdoponncsiaii W'ar, influence oL 97-8 
IVraaii Wara^ iiifincncv of* 78^9 
sciilptiiTCp archaic. 65-77; "^^ 7 * 4^’d4 

4th cenL, 9&-i[J3; figs. 6^ 

Rcnrc figures, m ; fig. 74 
Ilclicnistic, 105-12; figs. 70-75 
inBiicDce of games on, 75-5 
Pergamuin, first schnni of. 108-9; 7 = 

Pergainuin, second school of^ 109-10; ig. 
7 ? 




pictorial reliefs^ Ui-iz; fig. 75 
Roman Ltipics of^ 63-4, 105 
sources of inforiiiatjon, 63-4 
tnansitioual, 79-84; figs. 45-51 
iwc of color in, 

Vile painting, bliek-figurcd. 71; fig. 38 
dark ageSp 64-5 
Pmefcan age, 97; fig. 64 
raJ figured. 70-71; fig. 39 
Creek Rmvak aieliitcchire, 478-80 

United States, 564-6, 568-70; figs. 426, 428 
Creek Sifdi'c! ( Powers), 567 
Gretnough, lloiatio (d.Thmgfoti. portrait of), 

56^7. 570 i fig- 427 

Gren^ic, Jean Baptiste, 424-5 
Broken PildiET, T/ie^ 424 
Girt iitfft a Lonifi, 424 
JFinocenec^ 424 

Refum 0/ the Frodigid Son, 414; fig. ^29 
Grimhidd Qaspsk, 17S 

Gropius. \\ alter (Baiilijus. Devau), 11, 642 3; 
fig, 4S0 

Cms. Antoitie Jean {NnpoScon m (he Pest 
ffoUHT ill /dffd), 495-6; fig. 47? 

Gross Clink (Fqkii'is), 574 
Gros^, Ctnrg, 630 

CriineiA^ld, Matthias, {hrnheim Altarpkee), 

Chiardi. k’rancesoo, 369 
CudcBp 44-6, 69; ZQ 

Cuerdno, [BnridJ of Si FeifoniHij), 366 7; fig 
287 

Cur<i9riccjo tld Fo^liimo {Sinione Martini )< 5- 

23p: fig. r-jj 

Cmnca Coi-cl, .J09 
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as a Priest (K^hun), S*S; fig. 647 
Tolttu Polc^ 461-=; fig. 355 
Bsikbid, 1 cropk, 

Hallcainassusp fifaivsc^kiini^ iiculpturtp loi^z, 
iitJi fig. 6S 

HaU, J rails, 387-ft, 313, ^55 

lolly Top^, T/ii-j, 38S; fig. 3c I 
Officers of $L Company^ 3S7; 

fig. 300 

JlaiTifiton, ThoroM (High Sc 3 hiLX]|, Edinburgh), 
4&1 

Lkiiiptun Ctmrt, 

f^£ipn£Lr'7fefi7i(i/3p liUnnination froiii^ 710; fig. 549 
[{arap^p lonso from, 676^ fig. 311 
Httf€ Chasing a Monkey ('I’oba STiju) , fio6'7; 
fig. 645 

Hdri-fidrd, 717^18; fig. ^58 
llartkird^ CapitoJ {Richard NL Upjohn), 575 
J Iaitford, Old State Hoarse (BulfinchJ ^ 474 
i-rartky, Marsdeii (Poftrtip^ 0/ a Cenniin 
cirrjp fio^-yF 6 q9j fig. 4^0 

llaiEinobit (Crosi' tr/id the HerrinSii. ^24^ 

fig, 666 

Hiinpiittvji (Jlniegel)^ ^53 

Hiiffd ifii Muerte (Coya), 49^: fig. 374 

Ha^'aiian sculpture^ ^60-61; fi|. 4 -- 

irtay Wain (Qinstab^c), 5^11-4; PI- 

lleathffeld. Lord, portiail o^ (Keyiin-lds), 436 

Heclcci, Fric'li, 610 

KetmliolU, IL L F., 517 

ricnri^ Robert^ ^ 14 ' j 

I {cpplcvh'hitc. C-corgCn 43^ 

and Tiftfortof (Eupliptniiiu.)^ 70-71+ Q7; 

I letiicSes imd Nemecm Lion, 687; fig, 3-4 
LfL'Fo of Argos (i^olyciitus), 98 
tlcra of S^riFips, 67, 69+ J-l Eg- 34 
1 Jerculaneuiii, ccovation E:l^, 417 
Ifercules and Anttfciis (Follainohi) ^ 26=-3; fig- 
'^4 

licltuicfi iJurhng LicfikU inio ffit Scd (Caispva), 

480 

JJrjrrics Corryipig the Infanl Dionysm (Prasi- 
Idcs)^ Loo-iai^ ii i^ fig. fifi 
1 iL'todohis, 4 a, 649 
I Ugh Yailcr (Marsh) ^ 61O 
1 Ifidcshdiii, kiioclicnhaucrjiiipRiaiis. 2 12 

tlirigliani. Old Ship NSccHng l laitsc+ 466 
7 Girding Sfi 42 plierd (Brveg!cl>+ 3‘54 
lliiosli^^ (S/idno)^ fig. ^7^ 

llo Ch'ii^ring, Tomb of^ 733'4- Eg^ 573 
Hogartb, William, 4^8, 433;4 

ConuTT^ CdpIdtPi^ portrait oL 434 
AldPTkfgc d Zii Moac, 453-4; fig’ 337 
Sfipinrp Gfr-T, 434 
llohd^aii], 4^^, 4^6 

llqt^iui ( 7 fti* Wdic)„ 6, 8x7, SsSe fig. 670 


JEulabini and Root (Chicago Daily News Build- 

„ ins J - 9 - 5 ?^: 4 -J 7 

JLulbeiii, Hans, the \ounger, 7* 349-5- 
Dcutcc of Death, 549 
CiMx Ct-org, portrait of, 351J fig. 277 
Afddopimi of the Burgpmasler 34-9- 

5 * 

SeyTHour^ /doe, portrait of^ 35i"-i fig- -78 
llollaud^ painting, Foit-liiipfessidfliit, 5357; 
figs, 40;, 40J 

jytli L-r-^fuiy^ 384^6, figs. 300-306; PI. viri 
zotli cenlitry, 627-8; fig. 472 
Hollvwncsd, Ranisdall Residence (Wrighl)^ 

■ 598 

Ilamer^ 53-4, 64^ 65, 105 
Jtomci;, \Viiislow, 573 ^ 4 * 616 
AU s Wca, 573 
Xor(/tedsfcrt 574; fig. 433 
Jion/feur? (Corot), 507; fig. 384 
tloocli^ Pieter dc,. 395 

l ltiod and Fouilhou.v (R-wJseklkr Cwitcr, New 
VsfTt), J93 5 
Hop! aiL 439 

Hopper, Edward (fJg/itfiou^ di 'I'li'o LigfrfjJj 
610, 616; fig. 46^ 
lloppner, John, 4^7 
Horace, 278 

Horsef The (Duchamp^V'iUoti), 6^6 
I 16 ryi!-|i Jeinple, Nara, architecture^ 785-6; %. 
6iq 

lluiyu ji Temple, Nara, painting, 791, 793; figs. 
6a6, 629 

[]dnnj-ji Temple, Nara, sculptucCi^ 787-93; Eg^- 
621-5, 

Hotf-Mardaik. Budd-N^, 6S2-3; fig. 519 
ILoudni^ Jean Antoine {VoJfdirf, portrait of), 
41T-I&; fig, 333 

[lovrc and Lc-scaice [ Philadclpliia Savings Fund 
Societ)' Building)^ 593, 595 
Howells and Huod (Cliicago Tribanie Build¬ 
ing), 591 

lisp Knvi (RdiVt Storm), 762-3, 776, 815; Eg- 
599 

Hsi chin CIm shih (One of ihe Ten Kings of 
UeU), 763; fig. 606 
llsieh Ho, canons of, 733 
Huang tCnng^wang, 772 
JJui-neng (Liang K'ai), 760; fig 596 

Uuj-tMHig. 7 5 5-7-. 7 5®. 7^1, 77i ^ 

Fil-c-Colored Parakeet, 7?6-7r fig- 50 - 
L^rdies FF^paring Nnrfy Woven SfiA, 756: 
fig 591 

Ilufrieri Concteffon (Arp), 640; fig- 479 
JlijiEdred Geese ScroU (hla Fen)^ 768* fig 605 
Itupitsmeip in the Srioir (Bmegcl), 351 


1 

Ihibio wood earning. 551 
Jhn wood camng 551; Eg- 411 
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index: 


Ichikffi\'a Khizo fV'' cE£ \^' 4 i^hizuk^i KiVfifJTdefvu 
(SliarakiiJ, S24-7; &5. 6^ 
htinm and Calltcfatei fl'arthennn, Atlitns), 
S^-6. 478. 47g. 56;; figi. aq, 51 
Jf4intf del C4n'etro. lumh of. L(u;n Catliwinl 
iQncrriaj, ^55 

Jnutt-tlCultitc OonCcptiou !Mnri1]o |j.p 

, =95 

Iniii^aciibtcs, I Jic. 609, 61 j: fig. 46= 

Immnrltll (Yen Ulli), 77^: 6li 

Inipa'wiofiiMii, 577. 505V 57^, 585 

psmtiiig. l-rciiclu 5-^-33; figs, 596-40*; 

sfiilpliin:, FrctiL-h, 511-17; fig-i, jgo, 591 
/ricn-tf/ K/jtfn. p(»rrrait 71&; fig. 551 
Inta ait. 4 ^ 9 , 44- j; fig. 44^1 

India, Andrlia lYricxJ, 6^7-^!; figs. 525^ 526 
An-an InsajiuTi. 676 
Brahinnni&tii, 691-4 
BuddtiisTii^ orjgin of, 6^&-S 
Gupta period, 6;^E-9i; figs. 537-9 
Ktishiln iXnastv, 6&3 
Manna period, 67S-S3; figs. 51 ^17 
Mn^Iial and Rajput. 703.711; figs' ^4-,ej 
iit-olitlilc pencKi, 674-fi; figs. :^i j, 51 z 
Indnstnal Re^ ulii fion, 4^^^ 

Ingas. Jean AugiLvtc DiiniiniquL 

501-5. 539, 5:44. fig. 

rniirss. Gforge (AutLrrnFi OtfitsK 5"5. 6 j 6- figs 

r 

Irtnocfncv ^Gretiiw)^ 434 

Iimoccnt X, portrait uf (Vtlis^uczjp 5-5-6; 

295 

In.^tifutlcFii of the Rotutry (Ticpulo), 569; fi^. 

289 

IntomsEjoiial shlc, arihltfifctiirc. 643-6; fi&s 
480-85 

paiiitfiig. 355; fi^, 178 
Jn the Witotis (Dufacitl l, >72-5; fig. 451 
ime^Uture of Ardashlr i, 659; fig. 496^ 
fo (CoiTPggio). 516-17: fig, 248 
Iron, stnichiral llii: nf, 512, 5S6 
Iroquois masks, 459 

furcDc Rovtffj 4Jnd /fis FumJv (Fi'kc), 470 
Isc, ibrinc. 784 

Iscnheim AliffrpKCi' (Grunc^^ld), 549 
Isfalian. Cun^cgatkoual Mosque. 664; figs. 49q^ 
500 

Isidoms oI NIiletus (Cwistantinoplt;. llagia 
Sophja)^ * 41 % fi^s- ipi"5 
Italy, architecture. Bar[x|iie. 399, 55 Sh6i; figs. 

281p 3S3 

Gothic, zofip 312 

bic 16th century, 5 = 8-58; fig4. 3 59-6S 
Renaissance, i^lh centunv 246 55- figs 
185-95 

Renaissance, ifitfi cciiEurv, 282-"; fiev 
220-26 


RotnanesquCp 157-60, 16= 6; fies. 113. 

14, 118-zi 
20th century. 645 
paintiTig. Earo^ue, 566^3; fip^. 287 9 
Bolognese eclectics, 525-6^ fig. '354 
Gothic, =25-55; i6g-77 

Manneristn, 202-3, 322 -S' fie ^C7 
Itcalht, 536; fig. 355 
Jknaissanoc, i 5tli ceiitur%. 365^80; figs, 
106-19 

tti-naissatict, i6tli tvnturv. ’87-1)5. a^. 

J17: figs. :i7-9, :j5-4&i PL iv 
zolh Centura. 635^6, 638 
scnlptiire. Baroque, 561 6; figs. 3S545 
Cothtc, = 19 - 33 ; figb, 164-7 
late i6th centitn-, 536-8; figs. 3.56-S 
Ncot lassie, 480 81 ; fig. ^64 
Rei>aksance, 15^1 txntnrs. 255.65- figs. 
194-305 

Reiiaissaucc, 161I1 oentun, Z93^l; figs, 

n 

Roniaiies(|iie, 176 
20tli ccnliiiy , 640 
Won Coast. 550; fig. 409 
l7U[iio, Shinto Shrine, 785-4; fig, 618 


heison, portrait of fMilh), 57 c 

hgutir Dinoitrmg u Jliifi (Baryel, 491-2; fig. 

fa^iangir^ pirtrait (if, 710; fig- ??o 
fapaii. Asliijijgq pcrifiti, 8 i i-i-; figs. 6 j.i-g 
Rnddh ihui, 7S4 

I’liiiwsra ponijd. So’-7: figs. fi4c-44 
Ilakuh6 period, 7gi-fji figs. 6=7-53 
Jogan period, 8*1-3; figs. 658, 659 
katEiaknra p-riod, 807 ii; fig^. 645-55 
Mdnioyama perEs^. 8i“ s8; figs. 660^62 
prehistoric potter^', 783-5 
Sinl:* period, 785^5'l; 6^. 619.36 
TeiiipyG period, 7969; figs. 655- 
rukugawa period, 81S-39; figt. 665--1 
/itKou < Thors uldscii)^ 4S1 
fava, 714 17; figs, 555 7 
letterwin, Ihoina^, 4^4. 4-5-6, 4-8 
Cliariottcsville, \Ioiiticcl]o, 4^6 
Charlotten'ille. Universih of Virginia, 4-6 
Kiclrniond, State Capitol, 4-?5-6, 47S; fig. 
56= 

/cjfcrson, ThorrffiM, ptirtrait of (Stuart) ^ 475; 
fig. 561 

jen iiey and AI unrlic {I iomc Life ] nsuraiice 
BmldJng. Chicagnli, 587 
jcn:wi-^ine (Gruiitsig Church, Copenhagen )h 

j|i26, 8*8; fig. 645 

rfitbij, AmMd Ruddhzi. 8*5- 641 

Johnson^ Dr Samuel. 438 


INDEX 


/oftrtsojip Dr. SamucL pcjrtrail of (RcuKjldi)* 
4J5-IS; fig, 45S 

|[sici Soq; 650 

)oWy Topcf, "J'ftcf fig. ^01 

^rcaphti^s. 15^-9; fig. 97 
Junes, Jnigo. 4oS-g, ^iSn 4^0, 46^ 

Baiicjuctitig ]Jou^', \^'luf;;llall. I.o;idon, 
4 d«- 9 , 4 fij; fig, J16 
Jurd^clis. Jakob King Drinks 1. 

|uiiLt 54 i cf/rd GynrdK hi y, fig, 656 

/osfiu 4 a RoWp 

/ udgm^il 0/ Pori^ (Ci^iiaE,!] |, ^49 
Juggematit. 697 

fuiin^ IL portrait of \ l<apfiac:i ji^ 409 

Julius IJ. lornb of ( Miehelangc'loi. Z99, -97-H 

Justinian, \^z, 349, 14S+ 151 

K 

.Ji, 61)4; fig. 

..jutakitfa. 'JVic Crtut fiudfJha. n, Sio. Sii; 
, ®S’ *51 

kandiiiiky, ’SS'a^sily. 640; PI. s^v 

Ctfske^ of, 6S;; fig, 51S 

Kiino sfluKjl, figs. 699. 66 s 

kaiiMi, pdttcrA' bom, 73^-9; ag. 566 
Kuril, Chaitj-a Halk 6 ki i: fig. 917 
Kansak. "rciikptt: of Amuii Kii, ^1, ^41 fig- i- 
'r^iiiplt' of klioiiiu, 50^11; fig. 10 
kanfiiiaiiii, Aisgtlka. 4^1 
K.dlestojii (Adaiu 1,441 
Ki'lenin.'^i, Peeforof 0/ Uoness. ftg. 4^6 
K-iii^ii SiK: fig, 664 

K6y/rd, jKnlost nf. 12, j 57; fig. s 5 
Kuajuralio, li-inple, 69S 
Kuinsalnitl. Palate of Jargon, 4^-4; figs. 1^, 59 
K-'ki/yfcFj, 807; fig. 644 

Kaju DerdiJiwn 1 Rili/nd lp 673,: fig. 

i , . 

N ngtlwjji of f’/orj2 fPcjLissin^, ^99; fig. 507 
K jfg pri(ik.¥. Tfw (Jfudacn';), 4 
K ii^khci opp d Lofua Sfdfk (CImi l alw 779^80; 
fig. 61- 

^ rdiipcr. Krrmt. 619, 620 
k ss, i'ha i Kodkii k ^ifn; fig. 490 
K.,E 3 i 3 ijs.i (MoJsrippjufo Sfiigepppyki as y 
\\ tjjpidpi L Sji; fig. 669: 
k'yiPisagu \ Dcbdfkatioft)^ 834 J %. 667 
K :_hOE£OOLI, hzi 
klie, Piisib 6;6, fii- 

kLo/t, L-xj vopi (^^'alhatla, Regeinhurgi , 479 
Kndkr, CE>dfro'k, jaS 
Kriigkt, Dujifr, tind the Dc\d \ niia^r K ?49 
Kijclsu, 8tJi 

Ksinarak, flljek Pagisda+ 697 8; Egs. 543. 54 ^ 
kEirin (PDre), ?sj8l fig. 66^ 

Korsuvii, Rii 

kV^^hiLii £ J iac h ftmn tin d Pricni i . 806; fig, 647 
Ko'jrti^ ( MEtTonfi]>api]|(^ 66 ”: fig. 

Ko.jroi { 1. 632: fig, 456 
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KE>Liuki]jit, Palate uf Seni]JE;]itTi]j, 44 
kralft, Adam. ij8 

kiijn J'ao sfR'iig (PpippibEJu)^ 772: fig. 610 
Kntfyrd Kikunppo^i, 700; fit. 

KuIiti, Walt, 605 

Kes K'^lcIpjIi (AdfHOJHiJOiii of the hnpcritil Pre- 
vtptr€$s), 7 >2-5: fig. |qo 
Kjt f>to, Golderpi Paiilpnsi, S1 ^ ■ fig. 654 
Sllvct Pas'ilion, 

L 

Labroiiste. lleiin' (Bihliejthcmie Sle, Geucs-ieie, 
J^aris], 581; Eg. 386 

l^dLai.M:, Gastoii. 60a 
Doiphmi, 6po 

SidiidtJi^ Woweeipi, 600: fig, 4^4 

J-trdits Prt^pitpffiig Xesify VC'oven Sdk [llui- 

l^ungj, 7 sfs; fig- >' 5 1 

Jjjdv \T'cr/^iPpg opf tf CdfdeJP Terrdce (1-^Tig 
Nk'i), ^79; figr 616 

l^dy ^T cnncrfcs^ RelEFf;x to CA'nun, 766; 
fig, 60^ 

l+aguerru, Iu:illis, 443 
IjiteiiK'. Rltil'. 6qo 

i^itdacdpc dt A uii efj { Y'Jn Ckpgh). 447; fig. 404 
L'liifraue, 167 

Liiiiglianh (Brandtiibnrg Catf, Berlin), 479-80 
Lurpii CaHit'draL 185 
l 4 lfge FdSSiOit ( Diirer j, 348 
Last-jiix czKx, 19-10^ fig. 4 

Ltf-s .MHjpiiPEcrji (Vdist|iiL-^ p, 57^"7- ^ ^-4: fig- 

t ^ =^4 

Supfier (LtiOnaidE>), 289^2, fig. £z8 
Ijtrolsf, Beiiiziiilii Henry |C3pEtE]|. \\'ashing 
tsiTi. D,C, 1, 4-^4 
tj Vtnta, 445, 446; rig, 446 

Lii V ieja grEktto, 20 
LaiiiiTente. llioiiias, 4^7 
l^yard, AiistLii Iksui', 4^^ 

Le Briisi. Charles, 499. 405. 407, 418 
A/evtfoder KJl^e^rrg BtphyYcffj. 407 
poftrait of (Coysesm}. 407; fig. 415 
Letftf (Braiictisi). 648: fig. 4-6 

fg*^emidh, portrait of (Cuplev), 470^-71; 
fc. |6o 

l emaiidc. 614, fiig 
l^lmihiutk. U'illidin, 644 
Lely, Peter, 408 

IjcMertiLT, Jacques (Pavilion dc I'llcvlage, 
l.rpusfo. Pansl, 498; fig. 272 
Ldiig Mei (Lady \TWIdng on n Garden Ter- 

rtrec)^ 779: fig, 6jfi 
t-e NEitrc. .Andre^ 404-4 

X, portrail of [Rjpli^eh, ^05-6 
ij«ui4frJo BrtrPl]', touih of 4 Kurn'lliipo}, 262; 

fig. 30 ? 

ja V'ind, 246 h 287-92, 404. 415, 349^ 
^Si 

BtftrJe of Anghiari. 481 


INHIiK 


S6+ 



(DdaaoiTc) , 499- 


L^oiiaido da Vint-i—Confinyrd 
Last Supper, 189-9;^; fig, 

Madonna dnt! Si. Ann*.', ^9 2 1 fig- 
Kchcfcs, 2S9, ^15; 
jVfdnd Li^d [ La Cit^ndaL -9- 
Ldon Cs^httlrt-L ^05 
Leonid, 63^ 

Ijcsctit, Pierfc (Loum'. ^^■' 

f,<rj£^uguL' J'lgurtr^ 17 
Lidng IC'siir 7^50 

iJui-nJng, 7^; fis 
Lf T'en-^p 760; r 
Li^ly L^rodiiig the 
' 500; fig. jjS 

dt 1 H'n Lig/il£ ([-[fippcr)* 610; Gg. 

4^5 

Liguurrit^ S^dlucllj; from (AgL-ladas;]. 9^; 

H' 4 ^ 

UnLt>]Ti. Ncbni^l^a State Capitol (Co^dluii;), 
581 

liikt:, 10-11 

Ling Chao^tiu Standing ifi t/ie Snow { M,i lid U 
765-6: figp 601 

LJii T'ing-kiiei (.AfJEdt^ CiviFig Aim'/: to Beg- 
gdPj) p 76B^>: fig. 607 
Lipchet/^ Jacques 6^6 

lippi, I'la rilkppC)' (,\fddonnd dnd 
^76-7: fig. 215 

Uppold, Richard (Kew ^toouI^ghi), 603: fig- 


ti 'I^ni-po fLiaiig irai)p 760; fig, 795 
Li T'adg [-^^£In On d Buifdlo) . 764->. 

767; fi.E. ficii 

Lrtf/e Ti'j^ Climd ihut .tlovs 'J’icTcie^ Tfie, 
fErcist), 619 

liOEiibaid Rotnanesque aichitccturc, i6t' 6: figs. 
1i6"21 

I;DTidciTi. Bank of England (Scune), 480 

Banqni-ting House {J^ncs), 4^8-9, 4^^; 

fig, 

City Plan 409-10 

Ci^'vtal PabcCp 

Home tlouse {Adain^p .i^i; fig, 

L louses of FarlumiL'iit (Barrc), 490> > 58 ; 
figjfiS 

fjord Derby s 1 fonsc {Adam), 451; fig, ^^6 
RoydS Festival Hall iNfatthc^^' and Martin), 

St Martin's in the Fields (CibLs), 419 
St. Mar) k Bqk' i Wrcnjp 410-1 is fig, 517 
St. Paul's (Wren).p 411-1:, 417; figs. 31S, 


St, Panl'Sp dome, murals ('lliclniliill)^ 4^^ 
Soane Mkiscnm (Snane) , 4R0 
Wi:£tniinster Abbey, 464 
Lokigbip Pietro^ 369 
Loren/ettk, Anibiogio, 130 
Lna'nujitti, Pietro, a 10 

IpOrFTisa, Duie of Dr&mo, Tomb of (Mieliel- 
angielo)^ 29S-9 


Lorrain, Claikde. 401, 402* 303, 504 

Mdrridgc 0/ Jssmc tind Rebecca, 40 k-z; fig, 

m 

Los BmTdcfii ?5 (Vkl^sqneit), 375 
Louis Xl\\ age of^ 3^0^ 

Louis X\^ age of^ 4*114 

IdOnis X^^I. age of, 4*415 

Loy» XIV in Triumph (CoyscsxKs) , 407 

Louiji XIV, portrait nf (R^ndJ^ 4^7'^ 

Zueeotte* Canipanilcp Florenct; (l>?natello)p 

Ludaik^ 67, Rz 

[-uCietiilS, 278 

fpit IlduHcliiiug (Cdzing iff d f.oltfv 
PoFEd), 7^-70; fig. 60B 
Ltklts, Gtoigiv 601, 603 

l.iirtg-uieu, sculpture, 740-41, 74B-50: fi^. 579. 

>So, jSjp ;RS " 

LurLstaii broki/e'S, 648; Eg. 483 
LiiheuN, Kdnin (Deanerv Gardens. SruiuitkgfT 
6^: 

Ltk\or/l'eikkp]e of Ahieui, ^34 
Ly.dppii.s, 99. 10 = -^. 106 
A^d-S, 102-^: S|. 69 

.Are.%4?nder Grcdl. psrtrail oF, 10 z 
ApoxyonreiFos, 10: 


M 


Mabtise ?|an Clossacrt), 353 
MacDonakl AV Kglit. Stautou. 605, f)09 
MacMonkiies, I’rederiek. 582 
Madcriia, Carlo (S^ave and fii^^gdcp St. Peter A, 
Rjtnue), 1?*"4^ 

AJddonrker efnd Ohild^ Pitti tondo (Lippi), 376* 
t; % -t? 

.MacfoNPid dPid Si. Aune (LeonardE?), 392: fig- 


S ladotind del Curdclfnio {Raplkael), 11 ^ 40 v 

fig, 

Madoima ikJ Castelfitmco (Ciorgpone)^ 310 
Mddonnd de/ ZiiidiEfofi f Angelico}, 174 
EMddonrkci Enibrnncd (Cimabue), 330-3fig- 

MddonndE of Si. Jcwmc (Correggisl), 316: fi^. 

.MdE/unridf of tfic PurgomeuleT .Mcvei 11 loibcin), 

XP . 

MdEfoiTJE«f of ihc CoaioFi \'''drE der Pmde (Van 
Eyek^ J^). -59^ fig- iBi 
MadDnim of the C/ierries ('rilian], 311; PL iv 
Afddonnjt of the Loikg NecJfe (PaFiuLgianino k^ 

.AfiKloumt of the Rocks (LeurLardn)+ zSq^ 4*?^ 
fig, iZJ 

Afaduo, Great 7 \iikpk% 693-701: fig. rji 

Maesp Xkliolasp 393 

Ma Ftbk (Ifuncfred Geese Scroll)^ 76S; fig, 605 
MagdakiitaiL art, 17, iS, 19 


imux 


Miihatiii N& Afyci (CjuguiiiJ, 6^ 5^^^ ^35^ 
n, XI 

from Acropolis^ Athens^ 7='3* 75^ ®S- 
4 ^ 

M^iillttlr Ari^itidc 11, 6^4^ 

fifi- m 

Cs^hcdnilH 167 

M^Iiiom d ChaiQU^ tzQ; LM, x 

Maisons-La^ttc^ Chit^aii [Fniii^oii Manytri;) , 
5 gS 

Majfj DfSfiudd [Gt^yajp 4y|->; 37= 

(Ddctiu)^ 126-9; *7^' ^ 7 ^'* 

piiXic 

(SiuioiLt M:iirliu)^ ~~ 9 'y^ 

Alak-^-icIi, Kdidmir, b-j, 6|^i 
Mil Lin [fjVig ChtiQ-nii Sf^jnJin^ in iha Sjjaw)^ 
765 6; fig. 6*2 

MLiEii^lfapiirjitn D^wiJi 0/ the Cdngis^r ^4 ?" 
fig- 5 J 5 

Mtinafi al'Uayaw^ttr 667-S; fig- 704 
Aftffx tuyJ Uciy in d Boif( yweiiTf Ircv^i ^Chu 
Tuao)^ 776'^ fig. 615 

.\lcindD Tupapau [C^uguin 534 S: fig 40: 

Mjnihcstcrp cx^tton iinllp 

MjllCt, Ldundni, ^SS, 5 = 3-7, 537 f 

Bm of the f-'oiit'ji BtTgen^^ 3 =^'7! 397 


Olympia, 325-6; fig. 596 
Maniefidt'an inannsvripts, 663'6 
-MjiincTiinip 302-517 

painting, 5:=, 555, jjs, 35J, 37*74; &&»■ 
ijj, 390-9" Pi. VI 

Hiilptun:, 3=7-8. 345; fig?. 157, -58, S73 
.Vfon ow a Wdlcf By/fiuo (li T'asig), 764 5; Bg- 
6oi 

Fniii^oii {ChdU-^Ei of MaL^tjni-Laf- 
Gtltil, 398 

NJdiiurl, |iilcs Mardt^mji (tlall nf Mirrocs, 

N'crsailk-s)^ 4^4’3^ 3*-- 3^3 

Man^tiip, PaiiL >99, ^2 
CcntdUf <ma Dnaci. ,99 
Ddinfer cixid Camilcs, 599 
^Eank-gna, AndR'a. 172-5, =79 

Licmitaiii, Pjdnj, fre^tot^r =7='^» =* = 

Ciltlicrtl dc§]i Sposi, CiaiiBlga Pdla-ct:, 
MantiiJ, fftsem^. 275; fig- 215 
ScfXt Zeno 371, 

M.inhta. Goiu.agj Pahix Camera dcgli Spcxsi. 

fn.'iHL'ocs (Mantc^ia), 2*3; fig. 213 
M^aihii, fsant’ Aiidrci (Altxrti), 252 
Matari artp 5&1-2; fig. 4 = 5 

/ 70 pn llndda. fiSj; fig. 521 
Mitrat jDandJp 484 
MaibEii^ St. Eli/ahedu =cfi 
ASarc, I'raiiK, 626 


j^ltrre'y^ Aurebu^h pc^rtniit of, 260 
Ald^rfy l^oiiisa Van Ti^stf. portrait uf ^\'a 
Dyck), J^; fig =99 
Alarit dc Medidp 397 

Xlario, Joliti (WooHEorffi BuUdh^. No. 31 
<>*7-9; fig. 461 
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xVlorkirt WdgoiJ [Gainsborough), 5*3 
Xtania^ d la xModir (Jlogartli), 444-4; 337 

AffPTi^i: yr Conn (\''crnncscj ^ 420-21; fig. 251 
Miimage of Baa:htis and Ariadna {'l'intorE;tto). 
po; fig. 25* 

.M4jTTTiii;e 0/ Isaac tuid Rcbveta (l/urrain)^ 
fig. 309 

.MarE|iic^& Islands figures^ 4^4 

.\lor^ (Vtlisqutajp 575 

Marshp Reginald {l/igft Yidlet)^ 5 iq 

Marliu (Royal J'^cstiml Hail, London), 645-7 

Martini. Sinione, 5, 2 29 30 

Gtjidonceio m FogliUFio* 240; fig. 174 
229-30 

StfJ'xr Ans 4 Sno Anniipicid^oxx, 240; fig, 1^2 
AidFliir van Niens’cnJiovm, portrait of [Mou- 
Img), 241 3; fig, 184 

Martoidp Boniat {St. George KMhn^ 
Dragon), ijsi ^ 7 ^ 

Aftirt>Tdop?i of Si. Bdir.i!iofoxneEE' (Ribem)^ 475 
Nfasacdop f^^sctx.‘Sp Bnincaeti Cliapdp I'loicnoCp 
267^, 277; figs. 207, 2aS 
MasanEjbu, S16 
-\fassp 11 

MdsHKYtf of Scio (DolaetoiTt) , 499: fig- 377 
Mastaba, 27; fig. 7 

LjJ (Corot L li ®5 

XtaHsse, Iknni (Tfie Dfifnee)p 605^ 618-19^ 621; 

A/ijliu Fnofp SftigL'rucjki 435 a WoifitfPi (Kiyo- 
uiasu), 821; fig- 663 

Matttietv (Rwal Festivnl IJall l^Jndon), 644-6 
Man^leunu IlalicartiasstiSp sonlphuc, 101-2, 
I lO; £4. 68 

Ma^irniiian J. Fni/wrorp portrait of (Rubens) p 
383; PL VII 

Altnimixnaus, Tftrone of^ Ravenna, 130-51' fig. 
io 3 

Ma^aii art, -445, 447 >0; figs. 347, 34S 
-Ma Yuan [finre AVUIowj nnd DijrftJiji AIdllti' 
tdns)^ 761^ 776; fig- 598 
Mclntircp SaniiEdp 474 

McKcnne, A^oorhccs, and Gmdiu (Bnrclay- 
Vcscy I'dephone RmlJingp New VtprkjH 

391-3; fig +tS 

MeKinip Mead, and \Miitc, 134, ST 7 '^= 

Bostoiip Pubbe LEhrariv 580-81 
ChiEago, CoUinibian Fspusitioti^ A^tub 
tnral Building, 57 ^- 9 ^ n^, 446 
New York, Pennsylvania bEatirinr 134 
Medford, Isaao RoyafI llouiCr 4679. 470; figs. 
359 

Mcdld, familyp 249, =95 

,\fcdjn'J'ombs {Michdangdo), 14, 298*9, 519, 
600^ figs, =33. 2|4 

pXfedrana (Archipenko)^ 647; fig. 475 
Mtlaneiia, 554^ 555 ®; H- 
MeUager [Scopas). 99 
Melissendu 153 


m 


IM)EX 


Flans (Aforfjn van jVw-trWrtfiovfn, 
pnrtmit of), ^65; fig. 

MmdclsNCjfiti, Krich (tJnsrciii 'I'on'cr, Pofs- 
dam ), 596 
Menhir, 2Z 

Menijids, LdJ (Vetasquez), 4, ^76-7; fig. =94 
of BtfwV H, 15J 

Mercury {Bulogna), Ji'i=+ ^sj; fig. 294 
Mesa Verde, Cliff Pala^x;. 455 
Mtsohtliic ajt, 1% 

Mcsopotoniia, arthitechire, 42 4: figs„ iS, iei 
hUtury^ 41 
inatoiah, 41 
rclldon, 42 

stiilptiirt, 44-9; figs. 30 ’2: 

fig. 16S 

Mi«:t-iadcs (.Vifer 0/ Oefos), 69-70; fig. ^6 
Miclidangclo Buonnaroti, 13, 15. 118, :33. 13S. 


* 79 -S 9 S' 50 J* ?'?■ ^17* ^' 9 - 1 «- 
3:z, 3Z5, 328-34, 353. 3;h, 3O]. 434. 
316, 34 J, 567. 600 

Bound 197-S; fig. z^2 

Capitulino IIlIL palaces. Runic-. 

Din id. 196; fig. 

LauuniEian Uhraiy, slain^^y, Rnrcisce, 
3z8-g ‘ ' 

Medjct TomLi, 29fi'9, ^19, 600: figs. 2^^. 

.^fosw, zqH 
P/efo, 29 fig, 250 

St. Pclcr'sv Rome, 129 '54; figs. 2^9^62 
SLsHi^c Chapc’i. Ceiling. Runic. 299-3^03^ 
fig*- i^ 5-7 

lad^mcrti. Riiinc, ^02-'^ 

7 of Jufi'us N+ 295, 297 
\l ichclu^.u.^ 21^0-91, 27:; 

Ri«arclt Palace. Horcncc, 250 5figs. 
%fk)y 190 

San Marco, Florence, 

Mtddie American arL 44 V >4= 14 5’5* 

Mi Fci liifnd'tcd^)^ 7^1 4’ ^ 1 - 

Milan, skiiiit' .\inhr<j^iu. 16^-6, figs. llS-21 
Santa Maria dellc Cra/Je | BTainantoL 2S2 
fniTsf Supper (Leonardo :i, 2^^2; fi^. 

22S 


.NfiTL 77 ic (Riivsdael][, 4,94-5; fig- ^06 

Miller. Kenneth liave^. 609’10 

Millet, jean Fran^fiis ( 77 ^e Soiicr)^ fig- 

Itilills, Clark (farJtxon. pjrtrait ofjf, 

Miio 0/ Croton fFiiget)^ 4^6-7^ fig- 414 
Miinbies. 4^5, 40 ; fig. *^^2 
Mino da Ficsole, 362 
.Mc'rae/c 0/ Si. Mark ('Fintcrrelto). 19 

LdnJseapc (Mi Fct)* 76^4’ 

Mithras, 1^5 

^litla-Mixtcc, 44;, 451-2 
Mnesicles fAthens, Propvlaca). 95, 480; figs. 
61, 63 

Moelika pottery, 449, 440-41; fig. ^41 


Modena CathedraL sculpture, 176 
Mogollon, 4S5 

MoTienjonDaro. 674^6; figs. 511, ^13 
Moissac^ Si. Pierre, sculpture^ 1-2-4^ figs. izS, 
129 

.\fnjEa Ltsy (Leonardo L 292 

Mondrian^, Piet, 601. 61 j, 637, 63^, 644: fig- 

Monet,^Claude (Efrefof ), 10, 5=7-9, ^19; PL \ 
Monreale Catlicdral, i fio, 1S2 
Muiite Alhan, 445 6, 451; fig. ^45 
.Muiitepnlciano, San Biagio (San Gallo the 
Fldci], 2fl4-5; figs. 23 1, 331 
Monliiori rremaini Station. Roine)^ 64^ 
Mtjore, Elcnry^ (Mccunibeof Figure)^ 6^9-40; 
fig, 478 

Morienval. iSy. fig. 1 ^4 
Muriniubii. fi20-2t 

Morris* William, 4^1^ 575 
M<srsc* Samuel !■'. R.^ 

Moses (Michelangelo)* 19H 
.\ro5€y, W'ell of (iilutcr ), 2i6-iS; fig. 162 
Mofficr tiitii Child (?.iifach)r 6*0-601; fig. 455 
Mofftcr 0/ tJie Gods (A^^tex ), 45-5 
Motonohn, SiG 

Vfoidin di; fd Galktte (Renoir^39; fig. 
Moiind-buildcr cnUtife. 457-^; fig. ^5^ 

Mt. .^biL, Jain "fcmplep yoz; fig. 545 
ML Sle^ Victoirc (CcKatinc L 540-41; fig. 40^ 
Mount. M'illtain S.. ^71 
Moiitier St. fcaii, scnlphiie. 17S; fig. 

Mfichalta, detail uf frieze* 664; fig. 49S 
.Ifycfidru. p<]rlrrait (d (Unkd), S09; fig, 64^ 

\ 1 11 Ch'i I Fersimr^unji h. ^60-61; fig. 597 
Miilkrp Otto. 619 
Mullet, A B., 57^ 

New ’^'ork. Post Office* 5*5 
^^'asbin|hm, State, War, and Xa^^y De- 
partruent Building. ^75 
Muiicb, Kdvard. 6iB, 6tg 
Mutfllu. Bartoloine Ksituhan (JojrndCiJjfcf Con- 
cepfron), 4"74j; fig -9^; 

Myecnac, Lion Cate^ 53 
I Vea-^nr} of Atreiis. 

Mycenaean archilcctnre* 

My Eg^'pf ( I>ciiiutlO. 609; fig. 462 
Myron. 8;+ 8B* 100 

flisctfS I’firuucr, 100 
fleifcr. 81 


V 


Xagtna. Castle. R18; fig^, 6A0 
Xapici* Sant' .Angelo a Xilo, Assum^Eion of (he 
\'ir^n (Donatello), 260-61 
Xnpofeon in ffic Pcsf Ifcuse tif /dffd [Grusl, 
4g;-6: fig. 373 

Naqshn-Ktistain. Investiture of Ardosftir F 659; 

fig, 41)6 

Tonifi of Xemey, 630; fig. 48" 
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Nara, Ilynu-ji rtnipk, ^r<;hiU'Ctiin:, fig- 

piaiiitiiig, 791^ 79 £gi. 616, 629 
sciilptiiKv 7^7 9 3 r 621-5, 627, 62 S 
Nar^j KofuLu^jt 'i(!iiipk% sculpture^ 799^ 
fi|Sp. 637^ 650 

Nara^ Shasoin, painting, 797; 634 

Nara> Todai ji 'J'cinplc, sculptiirc, 799: fig, 635 
Naia^ 'J'S^iilkiai-ji I’cinplc^ architecture^ 1;, 7SS&; 
fig. 620 

^ara^ Yakinjhi-ji Tcianpltv scuiplurc, 793'6; fig. 
630 

ait'liiEectLiTCT 796; figi. 63632 
Nadotial AcadcEiiy of ttic! Ath of l^sign^ 567 
Nj^aho art, 459 

potter)' and textiles^ 439^ fig- 

ri, IX 

NcocbssicLsm, archacolng}', 477-^ 
architecture^ blnglijh, 4^ 

Frtiicli, 47S-5b; fig, 363 
German^ 479’^ 
in litcfatuic, 478 

painting, French, 481-4? figs. 365, 366 
United States, 567-8 
sculpture, Daulsh^ 481 
Italian, 480-81; Eg. 3E4 
Unstod States, 566-7; fig. 4:^7 
NeoUtluc art, 21-3 
NeO'PJasticiiTU, 6a7-S> 643; fig. 47^ 

NroRomanheisin, 632 
NVih; Sachlichtcil, 629 
New Bn tain masks, 55 6- fig. 418 
New Eii^bnd Jndkan ait, sticll beads, 4>9-60 
New Gnanen art, 555-6; fig. 417 
New llehiades sculpture, 55S; PI. xiii 
New Ireland ait^ fig. 419 

Ntwmiiister, hi^r V^aiiid, i7S‘9; fig. 153 
AVw Mooadig/it (Lippold)^ 6oi; fig. 457 
Ne^v' York, Barctav-Vesc)' Telephone Building 
(.McKenzie, Vcjurhets, and Ciiiclln)^ 

^,59^“5; fig. 44S 

Ctkapcl uf the IntexeiL-^iiioii (Goodhue), 
581 

Lever House (Skidmore, Owings, and Mcr- 
rOI), 5^5: fig -Hl, 

rcniisvlvania Station^ (McKian, .Mead, and 

Wliitc), 133 

Post Offiec (Mutler), 575 
Roekefener Center (Corliett, 1 farrLsnn. and 
MacMnrrav; Jltx^ and Fouilhonx; Rein- 
hard and I hifineister )> 593-5 
St. Bartholomew's (Goodhue), 5S1 
Solonjoii R. Cu^ulieini Museum 
(VyrightJ, 598^^; % 45^ 

Iniul)^ Cburch (Richaid IJpjohnl, 56S; 
fig 428 

WoolwTwlli Binlding [ GilbertjSq; fig, 
„ 444 

Zotiing Iaw, 589-91; fig^ 445 


N^'p MdrsfjiJ, portrait of (Rudej^ 49570; 
fig. ^ 

Nicola 0 .Apulia, 176* ^119-32 

PuJpil, Baptiitr)*^, Pisa, 219-20; fig. 164 
Catliredri;l^ Sieiia, 210-23; fig. 165 
Nigeria, 549, 550 51; figs. 410, 411 
Nighr \1£'ijJcfj*( Rcinbraiidtj> 5^9-9 4 fig. 303 
jVpise of f>efos (Miociades and ArcJiernms}, 69- 
70; fig. 36 

Nikko, VonielniOn CalL% Si9; fig- 664 
Nmics, Maisrm Canee, 122-5, 471 ' 47 ^;^ fig’ ^5 
Punt du Gard, 123-4; fig. 84 
Nine Drcigopi Scrq/I (Chiln Jong}, 767-S; fig^ 
604 

N'iito deGuetnrd, poitrait uf (El Crectijp 374-6; 
Pi, VI 

Ni Tsan (Ldddseupe)^ 772,^ 776; fig. 611 
Xuguchi, Isanin (Kouro^j^ bo 2; fig. 436 
Noisiehsor Marne, Menier Clioculate V\'orts, 
5_S6 

NoldCp Emil, 619 

NurniaLk koiiia[iL'sc|ne architecture^ 160^ 167-70; 
Rgis. 122-4 

yorlhsmicr tEloincrj, 574; fig, 453 
Nurtlkwest Cuast Indian^, iiias:ks: aitd totem 
jwlesp 461-2; fig, 335; PI, IX 
Nude lA^jfccnding t/ie Stuirs (Duchamp}^ 605, 
629 

Xymph end Satyr (Clndioii)^ 4^5-7; fig. ^31 
Xyutph of rontninMaiiu (GelJinj}, 327, 345 

o 

Oak Park, Unih’ Church [Wright), 596, 599: 
fig. 450' 

OqLs, 7'fie ( RuusSc'au}, 505^6; fig. 3 82 
Oath of fforalh (Da^ id), 482 
Oaxaca^ 445 

□d^jfji^ne (Ingres) p 502-3; fig. 380 
Ltind^-ti^Hr 118 

Offtem of 5t. A/idreies Cpm^tmv (l[al>«)^ 387; 
fig-JOO 

Ohio-Mbsissippi E^iver. Indian art ofp 454# 457' 

fig- 

O'Keeffe, Georgia {Bhw tuid Gwpi .Mwji'e), 
609 

Old Batterscci {W'htsUcr). fig- 440 

Old Ek-lhip Tomb of Ihini^ynn, 704 
OW Afiirfcef 111 

Olmec, 446 
Olynipi^, 1 leracuni, 59 

"rcnipk of Zens, sciilptnrc, 79-S2, 87^ 98; 

OJyFPipitf (Manet}, 5-5-6; fig. 396 
01)'mpruri Zeus {Phidias L 87, 98 
Onatas (sculpture, 'remple at Apliaia, Acgina], 
75-6, 108; figs. 43, 44 

One of 'rm Kings 0} Uell fllst-chin Ghii- 
shiK), 768; fi|g- 6ofi 
Orcagna, Andrea, 233 
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OioHXJ, Jose Ckmente, j 

Christ dttd Mit Crass, 6i j; fig. 465 
Qamiug crf 
Orphism, 6 p^ 

Ometo CatticdiaU -06 

C^pelb di Saik BrLtio, frcscoas ( 

&g, Z11 

OnT«|o >w?e, 97; fig. 64 

Ostberg. Ragiur (Cil)‘ IlaH. Stuel^hEjhii], 641 

T 


Paflir 6o|: 

Arena Chnpc'l, fR'soocs [Giotto), =^1^4. 

S+J; figs. 17s, 176 

Erctnit^iiL irtsoocs (MantE^gnn], 373-3; fig. 

31 ;r 

Padu^in painting, 37=' 3 ; figs. Z13 
Facstum. Tena^ of Hera, 60^61, 4?^; fig, 31 
Pa^n, nuTi^r 73^ 

FafaeoHlhte art 16-11 
Paicnque, 449 

Pakniio, La iMartorana, mosiicv 12 3-5; fig. 169 
Palladio, Andrea fVilla Rotonda. Viceni^o), 
m-h ;J 7 t 35S. 40S. 4^g: figs. 167, 

i64 

PitrdUe of the Bfmd* Afeii (Brtiegel)., 354 
Parahic 0/ the Sou-Cf^ Cantcrbii^- Cathedral, ^ 
Paris, Arc de Trisimplic fChalgrin), 479 

Blbliolhf.'que Ste. Genemne (Labiousle), 
511-12, 5S1; fi§. 3S6 

Cathedral. Notre Dame, architoctuce, iSi* 
iHa, 1S4, 1S5 7, 190, ig=; figs. 137, i|i 
sculpture, soo^ioi - Eg. 147 
Eifftl "tWer, 513 

Fountain of tlic fnnooeiLts, Symphs (Ckni- 
jon), 345; fig. 273 

Hdcel de Soubise (Bntfrand) , 415-16; fig. 


330 

Loustc, irchibcctun:, ^ 43 -^. 39 S, 402 - 5 , 
jii; figs. 27Z, 310 
(LcMertier),. 398; fig. 271 
(Usoot), 342.3; fig. —2 
{FcrraulO, 402-5, 411; % 310 
Mdjw rfc Mcflid scries (Robens)^ 
Lipiirmbour^ Palace (Dc Brosse), 197-^ 
Madeleine | Vignon ) , 4-S-S0; fig. 563 
Market Hall 512 

Opera House (Gamier), 515; figs. 387^ 38^^ 
Pantheon {S^fflot)^ 41 — 18, 47S; figs. 
122,315 

Place des Vosges, 397 
Sacre Cocur (Abadic)^ 

Ste. Chapelle, 188; fig. 159 
Panna Cathedral, As;mm^fioPi of ihc \'irgrFi 
(Ciirpcseinl, ^17 

Parmigiaiiino (Ar^/dorincf of the I^ng Nce^')> 

5-4 

Parthenon, See AllienS 
Pdnatr. 694: fig- 551 


Pasadi-iia, Millard RejpideiiCe (%S^right), ^98, 

599 

PasargadaCr Tomb of Cyms, 6^1-2; fig, .ifiS 
Pavia^ Certosa {Ainadeo), 352-3, 340; fig. 195 
Peak:, Charles Willson [Wds^iingfon, George, 
portrait of), 471-3 

Pec££dnf Donre (Brncgcljp 534; fig. 180 
Peosimf Wedd/ppg (Bruegel), 574-5; PI- v 
PccbsteLii, Max, 619 

Peking, Alhir of 1 leaven, 774, 7S1; fig. 615 
Peking, Forbidden City, 775 4’ 7®^ 

Peninareb, menhir^ iz 

PeoinVs (Saoraku), 817; fig. 659 

Pereira, 1. Rice [TrfifPmer^pi), 615; fig. 466 

Pcrgamuin, Altar of Zeics, iqjq-io^ 11 2; fig, 73 

Pericles, 78, 84 

Pdri^eiiK, St, Front, 514 

PerOz f JfuPifittg, 662; fig, 497 

Fcrranll, Claude (Rast Front, L.oiiitc, i^aris]* 

4*s 3 411 i fig- 1*^ 

Perstpolis, PaLiee uf Darius and Xerxes, 49, 653^ 
6; 5gs. 4fl9“92 

Perseus (Canova), 480-81^ fig, 564 
Permjs (Cellini), 527 

Persia, Aebacinciud period, 650'5S; figs. 4^794 
Islamic period, fi62'73; figjt. 498-510; PI. 

KVl 

pottery, prehislfiric, 647 8; fig. 484 
Sassanian period, 658-62; figs. 493-7 
PersimiTTOPis (hlu Cli'i), 760-61; fig. 397 
PcfSKtePfCi^ of Mcmary (Dali), 651-2; fig, 471 
PerfsHfiittg fo IdcFits fiinJ yticftfiug |Shcelcf), 
6 ^ 


Penigino^ Pietro (Cruci/wforijp 279, 303, 3051 
Eg, 218 

Petuvian art^ 419-45; figs 540 45 
Pestfro Aft/doupicf (J itiau), 315 
Peter the GredI, psirtmit of (!■ nlcouLt), 425 
Pe^'SneF, .\nton (A^freeif Pofiroit of ^fdicW 
DtffhjjiPipi, 638-9; fig. 4— 

Phidias, 78^ 84, 86-94, 9^' no 
Al/jend lA^PUnid, 86; fig. 55 
Alhma Parthencs^ ^7, 94, 98 
A^heud Pmmachos. 78 
Oiympimi Zeus, 87, 9B 
ParthcnoEi Sculpture, 36-94, 54'® 

Pliikdelplria, Centennial Kxpnsiti un, 375 
Christ Church, 469 
Indepeiidenee ItaH, 469 
Pliibdclplila Savings I’und Society Bnild- 
mg (Hnvi’c and l^scaze), 595, so; 

Pkabia J ranck 6 z9 39> 

Pkasso, Pablo. 5, 620 25, 629 
Ferpicrndc, 621-3; fig- 4^9 
PUeher md Bawl of Fruit, fiie; n. SIT 
Sprii^. 77 fce, 625; Eg. 471 
Sfmi, CtTtrwJe, purtratt nfi 6zi 
Stilt Life, 625 

Thrive iMuHcicfm. 62 5; fig. 470 
Tt oung Lddies of A%jgnopi, 621 




Ficdria^ Ncgriis, 44S-9; 6gr 347 
JVf dWJ^if VigFJii, biiit of^ 176 
J^itTO tidia Fnlii-OciCa, 1165, 271 ^ 334 

Fcdorigp da Mofftctviiro, portiait ui, =65 ^ 

Fl III 

KiTJVr/TCCfMH, 7:71; fig. mo 

Fie^ [MkhclangcIcHjp 295-6; 

Figatit:, Bnpti&li; {Tcmb of A fdr^AoF , 

417; fig. 33: 

J^iloii, <lLT]iiaiii (Crtmf of ihc Rttftrrrffrdc^w)^ 

Pinturrire^iu, 505 

rial, BapHb-ti)', Fu/pil (Nkofa d Apulia), 1^19- 
20; fig. 164 

Cathedral, 137-160: fig^. 112-14 
Pisandlo^ Antonio, 258 

Pi^no, Andrea (South Douf!»H Moi- 

tn«;)p S22; figs, 166, 1&7 
PisanOp Gki^^aiini, 22Q-2S 

Pulpit, Qilhcdral, Siena, 210-22; fig. 163 
Pidpitp Sant' Andrea, Pifitoia, 122 
Pisano, SJicola. see Nicola d'Apulia. 

Pisloia, Sant'Andiea, Pu/paf tCiin^anid Pisano U 

PiCefter jjfs/ Boiii of Fruit ^Picasso), 6:^3: PI. 
xn 

Plains Indians, p^lntitigs m Inifialo hide, 460- 

61; Sg. ^5^ 

I tato, 10 S. 4^2 
Pliny, 63. 93, 101 

Pol dc Linibciijrg (C 6 an 07 />' Bqcj^ of oie 

.> « , = 35 - 7 J h »79 

PoUscJe^ facksDn, 615-14 

l^ollaiuolo, Antunto ((Jlereajfey diid ,4j^it4acn.¥. 

seulptiiie), 262-5; ^g- -^4 
Polonnarura, vcnlpture, 713-14; figs. 332 4 
l^olydtlui, 86, 95-8p 100 

iXar^pfioruj;^ 86, 95 7, joo; fig. 6^ 

IJfirci 0/ Argew, 98 
l^»Ugiiotn5^ 97 

Pohnesja, 554, s;g 65; figv 421 .; 

I oEupadoEir^ Madanie dc, 4:: 1 
PiKiipcii, fxcavatroii of, 417 

House of the A ctlii, paintings. uH; fig. Si 
Pontoiino. Jacopo. 522 

PorrinuiT AJtarpitcc {V^u diT Coes), 1^4041 ► 

166, 534; fig. 185 

JWfFdif of 4j CtTfntfri Officar (Harlky) , 605-7; 

fig. 46a 

Post-Jnipieu^ionist painting, Duteh^ 

4 ^^ 4 t >4 

J'rendi. 53^-44; figs, 401, 402, 40^, 406; 
PI. X|, XII 

IhjtFidaiii, kiiisicin TowTr {XJendcUso 1 in)„ 396 
Poiissiti, Nicola.s+ 599 401, 354^ 542 

Ff in Arctfdfd £gOp 399-401; fig, 50S 
KiVigdorn of F/ora, 399; Eg. 307 
PowLT\, Hiram jGreeJfe Sfeme), 567 
Po/7o, Fra ,And.rea (Apotlteojos of St, fgndfin* 
I,oyofdi. 11. 367-9; Eg. 18S 
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Fradteks, 99-101* 106* m 

Aphrodite 0/ Cnidtcs, loi, 106; fig. 67 
f lerinej Ctirry’ing ffic Jn/ont Diuni'aruj, lOO- 

iDi, 111; Eg. 66 

Presi'Jityfion of the Virgiii (Initorctto)p 317- 
iS, J2.1: fig. =49 „ ^ , 

Priinafittio, rraiiccsco, Gi-OFFiefr^v Ancy-lc- 

I’rane, jj9, 553 , 

Frimiiverti {Botticelli), 277-8; fig, 217 
PTOieiioe, RouiaiiesqLie arcliitcctine, 182 

ItoinancMtiK; a^colptun:;, 171-i; figs. ie6, 
127 

ProverfeiDK^ Lo^ (Coyo)^ 495 
Providence, Fir^t Ctmi'di, 469 
Pueblo aKliitccture, 13, 435 
art, 45^ 6, 459 
Pueblo Bciailti>H 435 

Puget, Fieire l AljJo of Cratori), 4 q 6‘7; fig. 314 

J*ugiii, AugiivtiiS N.. 4S8 

Pugin, A. N. Welby {St. .^ugustlnds, Kami 

gatt), 49 d 

Puri, Jaganatha. 697 

PHrrfrtalioFi of fflC Tt'mpie (El Grcoj),, 9 '^^^ 
570-71: Eg- =90 

PiTaiiiids,. Ci?cb, 11. 27^9, 30; fig- S 


yuatremere dc Quiiiey, 41B, 42S 
^ueeii of Shchti, 673; fig. 310 
(Jnereia, Jacxjpo della, 253-5 

HcMir jambs, San Fetfonio^ Bf»logna, 253-5; 
Eg. 194 

Umiii di'i CiiTetio, lunib ofp Lucca Cathe- 
dralp 233 . . ^ 

\\'udorfi+ I'onte Gaia, Siena, 255; ng. 195 

H 

R^ahhf, Tfte (Rcmbmiidi)^ 1^4 

Racitie, fei^n^ 39S 
Hjicbiim, Hemy, 437 

lliift 0/ tfie Stedusa (CerieaLilt), 496-7: Eg- 37^ 
Rdfrr, Sfceiri, <md Spe^d ('Pumef), 505 
RfflVi Slomi (Hsia Kiiei), 762-3^ 776: fig, 599 
Rd/puFfUfd.v(fi(jnL 708: fig, 548 
Ramsgate, St. Augustine's (A. N, \\\ Pugiii). 
490 

Kenefer, ptirtrait of^ 36, 37^ 66, 67; fig. 16 
R^jpe of EuTQpa (l'itian) p 51 5: fi|. 246 
RjfH’ of the Dtfu^fers of Leucippus (Rubens), 
381-3: fig- 297 

Rtfpf of the Sabines {Bologna], 327-S; fig, 23S 
Raphael, n, 15, 140, 303-7. 313. 3 ==f 5 -;^ 199 - 

Btfj£?5dre CtKligh'one, poitiatt of, 306: fig. 
-V> 

ftdhiB pi>rtrail of, 305 

Lt'o X, portrait of, 305-6 

MTiidoFiitJ dd CurdeUino, 11, 305; fig, 2 38 

SchooJ' of Athens, 306-7: fig^ 24D 

Swfiiie Alndonncj', 505 
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Rashid-a] Diti^ 66^-70; fig;, 

Ri^'anti undcf .VJf. Klurj^ %. 

HaiTriTia, Sant' ApolitnarL^^ tn 1^1 

Sant' Apdllindix' Niici^'e>, 14: 

S^n Vitale, 14=’3 k *51-2+ 154; V\. 11 
Rav+ Man. 62$ 

Realism^ ^it 

Kc^cijmjiePlt Figure (MtKirt:), fi^o; fig. 478 
R^:'d Fu(/Dt My^Eii 'rumple, fig. 6^8 

Rcfoniiatidrip ^48, 

Re^'iisbiirg, Waihalla (\^aii 4719 

Rein hard and 1 [nfmeister (Rockcf elk-r Centiir, 
New York)* 595-5 
Rebliun of material to design, 11-15 
Reiiibrandt van Ri\n, 526^ 557, 5^, 

Hr"l^ 

Dr. lull's Analamy fig. 

■VigAl Wfllch, 589-91; fig. 50^ 

Rubbi, The, 591-: fig- 504 
S{7$JI;icr irr a Red liet, 589 
Self pcirtraih. 592; fig- 
SYtidify of ihe Cttjlii Guild, 591 
AenajjiSfanci^, Age of Discover, 

:3rchitcchirc, English, 545’4 
l''rencli, 5:59'45; figs. 269-72 
Ckrman, 545 

Italian, j^lli centnrv'. -46-55; fi|;t. 1B5- 

9; 

Italian, 36th cetituriv 28:1-7: Figs. 220-26 
Spanish, 545 
biographies, 245 
furniture, Italian, 287 
humanisni, 245 
individijalisni. 245 
Neo-PlatonisiriH 245 

painting,, r-lemish. 555-5:^ fig. 280; PI. v 
Moiaittnc* 15th cenhirv, =65-71, =74 *5; 

figs. 207-9, 234 17; Pi. Ill 
MoTentinc, 16th ti;ntTin% 2S7’92, 299- 

figi :=n -7 

Frtuch. ;jz fig. 

CcTmaii, 346-52; figs. 275-ft 
hiiTTianisin* 2S1-2 

Ita]ia3i, Fkaiiish iiifiiscnce on, 266 
Padiia3r, 272-5; figs, 21:, 215 
Umbnan, 265, 271-2^ 279. 505-7; figs. 

::iO, 211, 2 -58-40; PI. Ill 
Venetian. 265-6, 279-80, 507^21; figs. 
206, 219, =41-51 
portrattnee, 145 
TCiival of learnings "44" 5 
Hzulphiie. French, 544-5; *^4 

Italian, 15th oeTitur\, '53*65; figs. 194- 
205 

Italian, 16th centim-, 292^; 6g;s. 250-34 
Rennir* Pierre Angiiste. 529 

JVfoiifipi dc hi Gdiirtle, 529; fig. 598 

Sealed Bd’thci'* 529; fig. 599 

Rssurrcctioti (El CrcctiL 575-4: fig. =92 


R^mncciion fPitTo della Francesca 271; fig, 

21P 

J^tum of ^he ilerdf (BrneEcl), 553 
Aefurn 0/ the Prodh^ Bon, The [ Greuze) ^ 424; 

fig- 

Remolds, Josihua, 1S4, 41;. 414-6, 417, 471 
Ili^alhlktd. Lord, porftait at, ^^6 
lohnxon, fir, StlHiucI, pirliait of. 4^^-6; 

Sfudo^ks^ Afny., cw the IVogie 454^5^ 

RliciiiiiN Cathedra], architotture, 11. 190^ 192; 
fig, 140 

sciilpEure, 202-5; ^>§- ^49 
Ribeca. fuse de. 326. 574-5 

XfiiTt\'rdofn of Btr Barthahmien,, 375 
St Agnes:, ^74 

Ridiaidson, Henry Hobson. 11, 57=5-7* 579* 642 
Bodon, ' 1 ‘rinity Church. 575-6; fig, 434 
Ca 3 Lil 3 ridge, Stoughton Jlonse. 577 
Chicago, Marshall Field Warehouse, is, 
>76 7: fig, 455 

RichWiitf. CardiPiM. portrait iChampaigrre), 
598 

Riehinond. Stale CapitEil (jeffetson), 475-6, 
4^8; fig. 362 
Itickinan, I’htJiiias. 
ltk“mensLhneidcTH Tilman. 218 
Rigiiid. 11 iiiciTiithe f f.oirii XIV. putrall), 407-8 
Risiiini. Arch of Augustus, 

San Franeesco (.‘\ll>erti), 251-2, 511, 512; 
Eg, 192 

Riivra, Diego. 61 2 

Riu-rdde. Ccxmky Hunse (W-right), 596 3; fig. 

Robbia, see Delia Rohbia 
KiriiiKty architcTtnro* l-rL-mh* 415 6; fig. 320 
Cernian, 415 

HcKlin. Angustc, 515 37* 582. 653, 657 
of Bronze, 515-16 
f^Zde. ppiErait of, 516-37; fig. 391 
BuFgft^rs of C^ldk, 516 
Kisft, J fitf, 536; fig. 590 
Rogers, John. 571. 636 

CfiL-tkm DoikFi dl rhe JWm, 

ComhlR to ihe Pnrsnn, ^“ j; fig* 

Roman arLhiteciurt:. ai3iphitheatcTS. 128: fics. 
88, 89 

aqueducts. 123-4; ^-5- 84 
ba.^hcas. 129-31; figs. 91, 91 
baths, 151 >3; figs. 95^ 94 
F.trnsoan infltieiicv on, 123-2 
fora, i^i 

Creek inEuetiCT: on^ 120-25 
Liifiucnoc of, 155 
orders. 121; fig. gi 
plannmg. 124, 151-5 
temples, rcctangnbr. 122-5; S5 
temples, round. 125 8; figs. 86, 87 
triumphal arehes^ 1=8-9; ^S- Qo 
H^iaulting, 1=4-3^ 




painting, £g. 

Roman arcliitctlnrCp ^ 7 ^i‘Ek 5 ; fig. 

United StatL-a, 473-6; fig. 362 
Ruiitaii soilpturt. 113-16, iiS-19; figs. 76^^ 
J^mnanL-Mfiie aitliircctute, definition 156-7 
English 170-71; fig^ 115 
German, 166-7 
Loiiibazd. 162-6; fig^j- iifi-;i 
Nonnaiip 160, 167-70; figs. 1-^-4 
pilgrimage routes, 160-62; figs. 115-17 
Provence, iSi 
Sicilian, j6a 

Spunisli, 160-62, 182; figs. 115- ^ ^ 6 
'I LiSKin. 157-60: fig!i- 112-14 
Roiuanc!S4ue inannseripts, 176-9; fig. 153 
Ruiiianesqtie period, ctlisadcs. 156 
decentralisation of, i55'6 
fendalisn^ 156 
moiiasiteties, 156 
pcjii'er of tlie CliLireli. 1 56 
relics, impc^rtaiice of, i6l 
R omanesque sculptiiren Burgundian, 17;^, 177; 
figs. 130, 131 
infinciKti on, 171 
ttalian, 176 

pi]gn[i]age routes, 17^-4; fig^- >^9 
Provencal, i7i’2; figs. 126, 127 
Romano, CiulLu. 322 

RorPinn.1 of ikt Deeudenre (Coutu re 1 , 519 
Romanticism, architeLiure, sw Cotliic Revival 
definition^ 47:i5 
and Nooclas.sidsn], 41^6 
painting, I'^ngli-vli, 503-3: fig. 381; PI- viri 
I'reneb, 495-501, 505^9; figs. 375 - 9 p 
582-5 

Spanisli, 493-5; Pgv ^7 = -4 
sculpture, I' rcnclu 490-9^; figs, 369 71 
Rome, Ara Paeis Aiiguslae, saLlptua^ 115; fig. 


Areh of ConsEantine, 1 29, 265; fig. 90 
Arch of 'J itus. arehitectun:, 12.S-9 
sculpture. 115-16; fig- 79 
fiasilica of ^bxeiltius (Constantine)^ 129- 

51, JZ^: fip. IJI, yi 

Basilica Utpia, 151 

Baths of Caxacalb, i3i'3: 91 * 94 

Caiicelk-ria Palace j Braniante), 11. -S3-6; 

fig 2 :13 

CapitoUne Jtill {MlclielangclLi ), 55^ 
Colosseutii, 12S, 263, 285; figs. 88. Sq 
Guliinin nf Trajan, 96, 131 

sculpture, j 16; fig. 80 
Fbrk Christian nuiiuscripts. 141-- 
KamcHr Pabce (rSan Gallu Ehc Vnunger), 
3:86 7; figs. 224-6 

Calkn- (Carracci)^ 115-6; fig. 254 
P'imnn of Trajan, 1 31 
Pormn Rmnatuim, iii 
1 ] Cevu (\Tgnola and della Porta), 335^8; 
figs. 1 &S -7 
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Pantlienn, 125-S, l47^ 329, 366, 476, 478; 
figs. 86, 87 

Sail Carlo all ^ciattro Toutane (Bocto- 
roiiit)^ 359; figs. 281, 282 
San Clemente, 135, 137-8; fig. 96 
SS. Cosmo and Damiano, mouiic, 141 
Sonta Costan^^ mosaic^ 139 <40; fig. 98 
San Ciovaiirii in Lalerano (BoETonnin)^ 
33961 

Siint' Igui/to, Apothea^^ of St. Ignoriiu 
Loioid (PoKZo)^ 367^; fig, 2 88 

San LureiizOp J 38 

Sanla Maria della Vittorka. Coixiato 
Chapelr Altarpiece of St. “r^erejaa 0/ 
A%ih ( Rem ini), 365: fig. 2S5 
Sl Peter's. architgc"ture, 1Q6'7. 1=0-3'K 
556, 5;8 .hii: fifis, :;9 6: 

(BEainaitte), 329-30; fig- 239 

{Ciacoino dclki Porta), 331; fig, 260 
(Ntadenia)^ fiS^- 

(Miehebngelo), 319-I4; figv. 259-62 
RaidarcInVfO 1 Bemiiii), 366; fig. 26a 
Choir 0^ Sf. Pelt'J- (BerEiini), 366 
San Fieiro in Montorio. Tempietto (Bra- 
nianle). 282^3, 327; fig. 220 
Santa Pudenuana, mosaic, 140-41^ 131- fig. 
99 

Temple uf the Divitie [tafaii^ Foium of 
Trajan. 131 

T'ermitki Station (Montuod and Callini|i« 

X^ticJn. Sktiiie Chapel^ frescoes (Stichch 
attgclo), :99.5oj; figs. 135 7 
Staiva della Segnatura, Sefioof of Aihens 
(Raphael |i^ 3^'7^ fig- -4° 
liuiniiev'. George, 437 
Rood. Ogden 527 

Rosselliiio, Ikmardo iLeonurdo Brum; tomb 
nf). abl; fig. 203 
Ro$^, ll. 339 
Ros/jIe, TTieodore J., 602 
Rouault. Georges, 618 
Rouen, St. Maclmr, an : fi|. •$$ 

T our Je Bcurrc, 591 

Rounianb. sciilptiia-, 20th centinv, 637'8; fig. 

47^ 

Roit^scaii, Jean Jacques, 420 

Rousseau. The^tidort; {T)w Oaks), 505-6; fig. 

Ruvul Aeadcini, 434, 471 

Rubens, Peter IbuJ. 321. 357, iSo^Si, 384, 492. 

499,515,529,54" , ^ 

Descent front the Crojts. 337, 381; fig- 296 
FoormeFit, Jfeknd, poiErait ok 383: fi|. 
29B 

Mdxhiiihdn J, Empew, pmtniit of, 383; 
PL VI1 

Mdn> Je MeJici scriesp 381 
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Riibciii, Pettr Paul—Cc^h'iEueJ 

Kcf^ c/ f/ie Daught^^ of Lcu^jbipuji. 3?^x- 

V fig. S97 

Scl^ Pofiftdt^ 

Ruct'IIm Mudonm (pMcdt?), 

Rude* Pran^ois, 491+ 51 Jt ;7t> 

Dvpartme of ihc un (L-erJ, 491: fig. 

\vy, Manhd, portrait of, 491^ 570: fi? 

570 

Ruskiiu 5G1.585. 

Kii$$4rll, Murgiin, 60^, 60^ 

RiiivuaF nr^^lntcctnrc;, 150 

paint] tig. ZQth ccnt«r>+ fi^C-7. fiiS; PL xn- 
bculpturt:. iQtli ccnlnn-, 6:^S^); fig$. 

Rnssolo? Lniei^^626 
Ru^^'dnve]], dagulxci. 71s 

5 

Saanne.'Ti. Klk-I (Cliieago riibinu) Bttilding), 

591: fie- 44® 

Siihri H^liItpL RoJ/n'siElfi'd, 6H^-4; fig. ^20 
St. j\gne^- (Ribcca) , J74 

Semf Amifiio Aimtfncbr^fopi (ShnoiiE; Martinis 
fig. 17: 

Sl OgiibiTianti. l-lofciict (RottievLIi U 

S 3 int-CailiJc.Ti!s. Auguslu.^ (/WtriiVd/ PtfrnJgcrl, 
portrait), 58=; fig, 4^9 
SL Cs?iorge KUhng the f^ragenp (Atnirtorcl), 

fig- 17S 

Sr. George Sf43iiPig ttw Dra^ri (CylombcK 
144 ■; 

St. Lrntrs, ^\'5iinright Btiilding (Sullhait^, 5SS; 
fif' 441 

Sr. Therem of A\€(j (Btmiiiil, jiS^: fig. 28; 
^iiha Trinity^ Rleplianta. 696; fig. 556 
Salamant^a, Calhcdnl, ^7^ 

SaJeii], lioiise of the Seven Cables, 4^^ 
Sfllljiban' Cathedrah lor-io; figs. 1 
SatichT, Stupa No. 1, 6S0, 68;j figs, ^14. 515 
'Penipk No. 17^ 697; fig. 55S 
Sait Callo the Kldcr^ Antonio da (San Biagio, 
Montcpitldsno^, -^4'?'^ 

San Gallo the Younger, Hintonio da fFarticse 
Palace, Roiiic), 286-7^ fi^. 224-d 
Sanrakii, 817-iS 

Peooicj. 817; fig. 659 
Up flrfdgtf, 818; fig. 661 
Sansosiu-o, Jacopo, ^io* 328 
B^cehus, fig. 2^6 

Llhiars'. V^cuiec, ^20. 316; fig. 

Santiago de Comipostela^ ii, Ltk>-62: fi|;s. 11^. 
116 

Sieri Zeno Ait^srpiece (Maiitcgiia) „ 271^ 279 
SargLTit^ John Singer, ^86, 5 i 6 

Detigh fers of As^er WerfhcirfteTr jS 5; fig. 

441 


Samjtil, Abakan capitoL ^78 0; fig. 51^ 
iludd/id PwdcfiiWg. 690; fig. 3Z7 
Su^Jtidi in a Red JJdil {Rembrandt), 3 89 
Sa?fe, yj^iTshal, Tomb of ( Pigallc), 417; fig. 331 
ScAeunng. D/., portrait | Cranaoh J, 349 
Schniidt-Rotluff. Kari, 6x9 
Scopas., 99, 102 
M^cager^ <59 

Tcgea. 'lempk of Atlxeiia .Alea, v-iilptiLrt.% 
99 

Seated Bather (Rexioirj» 529; fig. 399 

Seafed Scribe (Loovni-}, ^1- M 

Srdled Vt^o/ndn (^laillolj, 5, j x, 634; fig. 4-4 

Sepifc River art, 5^5-6; fig. 4IT 

Senzlat, .VJriie., portrait of { llpvid), 484: fi|- 

Serlio. ^bastiano., 340 

Sesshu (Win fer L^Pidsedpr), 81 x 6; fig, 637 
ScssoTx Returnbig iw tf S^orw*)p 5, 8x6j 

fig. 6;8 

St’fi J Offering lo 05 in\, .Mnxlts, jS-q; iis. 17 
Sciiot Georges (Sunddi^ on 'rhc Cr-^inde /dfte), 
11, 5 ^V 4 : tiS 4°' 

Sceem Bridge^ 512 
Scxille Catliedral, 205 
Scx'inoyr, f{me. portiait of (llolbciii i, 
fig. 17S 

Sfidfi-ridxrxiih manuscript. 670; fig. 908 
SfLo^d und 7 'ii’o ikH.sdE.sti ( Tori Biiuhi]^ 790; 
fig. G22 

Sharakii [ feiitkdxx'd Ebi^o IV os W4f4rirjzn^^d 
Kuaindayu), 8^4-7; fig. (169 
Sheekr, Charles. 609 

Ferfidning to Yachtu and Ytfehlrrpg. 609 
Li^ppcT Deck, 609 
Shtti Chou+ 776 

ShSn, Funerarv' Pillar of, 734-6; fig. 374 
Sheraliin. nionias, 432 
Sfiorid (IliriKhigd), 828-9J fig. 6“i 
S/lfftnp Cirl (I bxgartl!}, 434 
Shitbun, 81 ^ 

Shnn^ho, 822 

715.5; fi^. 5 f^ 

Stdiian Ronpasic sejue dftliiterrtiire. 160 
Sfddom. xMrjj., 0$ fhe T rerg/e Muht (Re^nokb). 

Sieiia. CatbedraL architeetiiTe. tSi, 2106 

Pid^f ( Njeota d'-Apulta am! CjitH^ntn 
Pisaucj)^ 23 Q’ 22 ; fig. 165 
Fantc Caia. Wisdom (Quercia), 2 3;|; fig- 

Palazzo Fxibblico, 212 
San Gal^no, 206 

Stenese paintine. 14th cciitur>‘, 225-30; figs. 

170-73; Fropxtispiete 
Sigtrj^, painting, 712-13 
SiguofcllL Luca, fnseocs, Capcila di San Biiido. 

t>r\iet« Cathedral, lyx-z- fig. zn 
Sdepi t/s (Daliux), 5x5 
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Ciiapcl, Vatican^ RtunCp frestucs (Mi- 
ckcbn^c^lo), 32^; figs. 335 7 

SIsline (Raphael), 3^35 

.^h'd, a$ NtffdfJ/d, D95'.j; fig, 53Q 
StidinyrCp Osvings, acKl ^Jem!l (Lcs'cr lk»i.i!^, 
York), 59^; fig- 

Sieepipig Vtfiyi (Ciofgjnnc^p ^lo, 491;; fig- 241 
SlnaTip |s>hn [Biirkydtds, Qrccnn*ich Vifla^gc), 
601, 6 ov 4. fiioi H' 

ifhitcrp Claiw (WefI £if AloiHrfpiChaiiipmnI), ziG- 
iSj % 162 
PosviuFi (Diirer) , 34!^ 

Swil^crh John (flis/iop Bcrfcri'ey dpjd Jhs Kn- 
iCKuFdge), 470 
Siikithficidp SL I.i;ke s, 466 
Sna&ci Goddess (Boston), 52-^; fig- afi 
Suyder's, F'raiii, ^Ki 

Su- 3 Tiij (CAincj$e Loridurdpe), fig. 5 ^ 5 

Soane. John. 4S0 

Ljondfm, Rank ot Riigbnd. 4S0 
[.ondon, Soane Museum, 4Sn 
SoloniDU hbndy carvings, 55S; fig, 420 
S<nvningp Deanery Cjnkns (UihTiisJp 642 
SophiKie^t. 7S 
SutatsOp 81S 

Soufflot^ Jaetjitev Cerinain (PanthvTJii. PansL 
417-18, 478; 5gs. JSS, JSJ 
South Pacific art. 5=54-63: figs- 
Soulhvv’cst United States, Indian art oh 454-?:- 
458^; fig. 351 

SouvFp i he (Mfllct). 507-8; fig, 3S5 

SpjcCp ti 

Spain, architecture. Cothic, 305^ 

ReuaiuiJneT:', 345 

Roinancscpic. i6o-6z, iSz;figi. it5^ ti6 
pamting. Baroque. 377-9; =95 

J11 toniationaJ istyte, 235: fig. 178 
.^^3^llcrifih 370-74: fip- 290-92; PI. 
Jtumantietsui. -PJ3-5; fo- 37- 4 
17th century. 370-79; =90-95: Fh vj 

rotti centnn. 620-15^ 4*^' 

71, 47|; P], XII, XV 

S|ialato+ Palace I 3 itM.k’tian, 153. 411, 4“ 
Spibina, Cijcli, 3|; fig. & 

Spring, 17ie (PitavsoJ* 625; fig. 4’:i 

Squarcionc, I’KiicciCO, 272 

Sftrndmg \^ opfl4m (Lachabe). 6 do; fig. 454 

Sfein, Certnidc, pKirtrait of (Pkavs4>). 611 

Stella, fosepb, 607 

Steppe art* 648-50; fig. 486 

>Jieglitjr^ Alfred^ 605 

StUl Life (CcTaime) , 338-9; Th xii 

Stockholm, City Ll^l (Ostberg). 64= 

Stonehenge, 12, 22-3; fig, 6 

Stoss. Veit, ^ 18 

Sti awbcri)' Jtil], 486 

Stuart^ Gilhert^ 47■» 473' 

fcffcTwn, Thomas, portrait oF. 475; fig. 561 
U dKfiiPigfon, Ccorge, pTiftrait of. 475 
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Stuart and Rcvelt, 477-S 

Sudan, 549; fig. 408 

Snlljino^ Look, 379. 5S8. 595. 642 

Chicago, Cnlumbiai! Expositiou^ 'J rans- 
poctation Building, 579; fi|. 437 
St. Louis, Waiiiwrighl Buildmg, 588; fig. 

Saltan ±Mirzu in. xi Garden (Bitiaad), 

S '5; PL 2tV| 

uasein Miraa Reyei/ing (Bih/ad). 672: 
fig, 506 

SuoddV OJI ihe Gnarpde Jattc ^ Seurat)* 333 - 4 ; 
fig. 401 

Supreme tiVIII. 617 

Surrealism, 353. 6^0-33: fig, 473: PL xv 
Susa, Palace of Arta?(crx». 657: fig^- 493, 494 
Palace o( Darius, Ffie/e of archers. 49 
Sweden, architecture. 2atli tentunr^^ 642 
Swing, 'J 7 te (Fragonard). 42:1-4: fi§-32^ 

Swi t^erbiid, paiutiug, 2Dth oentnr)'. 027. 628 
Synch roinism. 605 

Syndics of ihe Chih Gufld (Rciuhnndt) . 391 

T 

'PdefirfldflU. Ltfdv, Shnne d|, 792-5: fig5. 627. 
628 

'l a Ft, Lcitado^ 582 

'Paliiti, Fly^whkk Uandk\ 5^; fig- 421 
T tdiniin^j \'iafirig Rnsiam^ 5°^ 

'Pa] Cliiii (BrcdtiFig s diid Auf uitifi 

\'t'indjil, 776s fig. 814 
Tapn. 450 

I'akayoslii (Ccn;j Monogdlcrri)^ 803-6; fig- 642 
7\ini4irmii,dEi S/uinc, 791: fig. 626 
■Pampnmaehay, 443; fig. 344 
'Panagra figndneiv, 103 
'|"'ang Yin, 776 
'Pauj^jTC, 'Powtff. 698 
'Pao Chii, 779 
'Pani.'icaii, 445* 454- fig, 551 
'Pany tmvii, Suunysidcr 570 
I tfuromcHytrfcf, Ld (CIoiy‘a)^ 4S13 
'Pegea, 'Peinple oF Atliciiii Alea. $dijlptuTe 
(Scr^^s). 99 

'lelti, figures from, 446; fig- 20 
Jcrtipera^ 225 

Tempest, The (Ciorgioiic)* 309^10: fig- =41 
Ternpie Among ihe Siioiiy^ FfdJjt, A (Pan 
KTuan). 761-2; fig. 593 
Tcmplatkm of 5 t- Ajifhonv (Bosch). 353 
I'eotihnacan. 445. 446^7 
Citadel, 447 

PvTamid oit tiirc Moon, 446 
Pytainid of the Son, 446 
Quetzalcoflth n’cmplc of, 447 
'Pcrbcneh, Ccrhardt. 593. 594 
'Jcxtnie. ti 
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Thebes^ \^allcy of tlie King^, dc^p rnck-ciit 
toiTibs. 

HicotokojMtilosH T>nmciiikcH, Creoo 

Thinker, The ( Eakins), 571 

Thornhill. laiTiEi.^ (Ujndon. St, Fakirs dome, 

paiiilmF), 455 

lliuTkaldscn. BctEcI ifoMin ], 75, 4.S1 
Tiirtftf Gckha [ Ut^am^rcR), S;^' fig. 66& 

'f^irir^ \}usicimiit (Picasso), 615 
Ttahuanaoa. Cate-way the Sun, 442; fig. 543 
sculpture, 4^9, 442; fig 543 
I kbet, 7-5.^ 

I'tcpolo, CiovaTiiii Battista {Jp|sfi^urioPl 0/ f/ie 
Rosefn ). 369- fig. iSq 
I'iLal^ 44S 

'I'ing wari:, 770-71; fig. 609 
Tintoielto, 570 

Cruci^xiDJi. 4ig-:o 

\fi 3 rFm^ of f^cehiii and 320: 

fig. 250 

SUracte of Si. Aftiirk. ^18-19 

PreiCTitution of tht* 317-18, 324; 

fig. =49 

Tintis. Falact tpf. 49. 50- 51, 5S 

Titian, a. J17, ^25, j- j-o, 

399. ! 4 ^ 

Assumphon of the Virgin, 311-131 fig. 243 
Buixhm dPiJ AricKfFiLS 31 3-14. 399; fig. 244 
\ffiKfoptri£j of ffie CAnrmej, 311; PI. iv 
Pe^tf.r'o AfeidcRnjT^, 3i!| 

Ru^ of Emopa, 5131 fig. z^f\ 

YoMJig Ettg/ii/imun. portratt of, 334-13; 
fii. S25 

Tivoli, Temple of V^csla. 2S2. 480 
YBi dTshr, 338; fig, 26B 
Toba Sfijd C/icHTFig u MopiJ^'V). 8 o6-t, 

S:-; fig. ^43 
I’ohcv, Mark, 634 

Tohaku (Gi&bonir. strccn)* 818; fig. 662 
'tokjo. Imperial ilotcl (A^^rigllt)* 59S. 599 

Toltoc. ,i4St 45 - 

Td!h6 of A/e. 3 f(fjjrfc 7 ATf (Bemiui), 3^5-6; fig. 
2 8fi 

I’tjrps^ficld, Parioii Capcti I hmsc. 1 3, 464-6^ figs. 

35 ''- 357 

lod Btbshi fSAdEd ujecJ Tu^q Bo^fv^ul, 790; 

fig. fill 

’iWi ji'lioal. 821 
T’orrmr/o, Tiie |Currv') , 611 
Tosa 5 hic. 603-7, ^^6; fig. 642 

T-^b^dai-p Tctiipk, Nata, arthilecture. 12+ 
7S6; fig. 610 

Toluiiat, 445, 450-51: fig- 349 
Toulouse, Si. Semin, 160, 162: fig. 117 
Tfrugfc The fGurry), 611-12; fig, 464 

Trcrjisrers/oji (Pereira). 613; fig. 466 
TnuFnpA of ih^ Kgg (f'lannaE^n} ^ 601 

Trumhull. fohn. 4-3 

Tirdtt Fifflg SbnV«, 741-3^ fig. 381 

Ttiia. 432 


Tutig Ciu-ch’ang, 776 

Tiiiig Yiian (Ckqr We^j^bef ipi fhe Vd//ey), 

-58; fig. 594 

1 un-]ui3iig, pniiiting, 746 S. 754, 768: Gg$. 584, 

386 

SClilptilrc-, 748^ fig. 5S3 

I’linier, Joseph Mai Lord William* 504 5* 528 
CrpsnVpg fhL' BrooJt. 304 
F^fifirag TemSraiTe^ The, 304-3; fig. 381 
Rain. SferJi/Pn dFicI Spe^d, 305 
TLibcap Ronra]ieS4|Lie urchitcTliire. 1 37-60: figs. 
112-14 


UccetlEi. Paohl (RElfifr of Stfi"! RorFidnO) , -69-^ 
71- fig. 209 

VeSii^ Shi^cftUii, portrait of, 8101 fig. 632 
Up Bridge (SaiimLii), 818: fig. 66i 
Uji, By6dfjin 'rempk* arehitectiiic, 802-3; 

640 

Hculphirc, 8031 fig. (141 

l^nibriaii painting, 265* 271-2, 279, 303-7; figs. 

210, 211, 218, 138 40, PI. Ill 
tfmeofTii (Da%icjs), 602-3 
United Staler, aieliitccture, r'cdtral. 4“^^* ^S- 
362 

Gothic Rek ivnl, 568-70; fig, 428 
Grc-ek Revii'iah 564-6- fig. 426 
iiiodenii/cd elasuc, 577-9, 58S; fig. 436 
skysCTapc-r.s. 386^3; fi«. 442-9 
i“l]i centnr)'* 463-6; fi^. 356, 337 
18th eentiin^ ctihiuEa], 466-9; figs, 358, 
^59 

iiiid.i9ih oentiirj , 575 71 figs. ^34, 43:; 
2orli cenhirs* >79-81, 389-991 figs. 438, 

. m 5 ?, 

painting, tnlonial, 470 71; fig. 360 
Fcderaf. 471.3; fig. 361 
mid-19th ccilliin-, 5-1 -4; fips. 421-2 
XWIasric. 367.S 

AHWid's Fair generation. 382-6; figs, 
^0-41 

20th cenhliy, 602-1 fa; figs. 45S-67 
scnlptunr, colonial, 469-70 

111 kl-19th cenlniy, 370-71; figs. 429, 430 
>^mlassic, 366-7; fig. 4-- 
W Of Id's I’air gcmcrarimi, fig. 439 
201I1 eenhirs'. >99-602; figs. 4r4.T 

Unkei, 802. 80S 9 

Bttvtr-scnniM, Sog; fig, 649 
J>dinjc/pi, S02: fig, 639 
.MEicfidfctr, portraLt of. 809; fig. 648 
Uotrioa’ri RomiEn. portrait of. 113; fig. -6 
Upiohn, Rjcliaid (Trinity Chnrcli, New York), 
56870; fig. 4-8 

Upiohn. Richard M. (Capitol, Hartford). 3-5 
Upper Decfr fShcelcr), 609 
Utamaro j Three Gewher), 824: fig. 668 
Uxmal. 449: fig. 348 
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VaSJcy of x\w deep Totk-eul tUTiitw, 30 

Vallltjrta Gorgt% 21; fig. ; 

V.j;i4n'4j3:X Cdririg df a Lutm Pand (Lu Ihm- 
chung), 769-70; fig. 608 
Van dcr Goo, linges [Parlimtn tdiurpii^ccj^t. 
266, 35^; Eg 183 

Van der (lone, Mit!? ( i House. Bnio), 

11, 645-5; 4^1-5 

Van der Wejdenp Ro^er (DL'pasificn}, 259- 
40); fig. 182 

Van Dyck, AiiCliony (Mdfid Lniiisti van Tdsits, 
^rtiait j-i, 384, 408, _|5|, 437; 

fig. 299 

Van Eyck, Hubeit (Gficnl d/fdF/^icce), -3S-9; 
fig, v8o 

Van EydE, Jan, 23S-9 

Chi:^.rtl df^drpjL’cc, ^^8-9- fig, 18a 
AfddiDiintf 0/ t}w Ctinon Vifit dcr Pdtffi;, 
259- fig. iSi 
Van Gfieiit, )us:Iii5h 266 
Van Gogh, Vliicent mo, ^35-^, &», 613, 619, 
816 

BercensL% Ld, ^37, 600; fig-405 
lAJitdai'afK tif'Apcvcri. 557; %■ 4 
Von Hny^iam, Jan. 395 
V^an Ostade, Adiiaen, 393 
V^an Ruysdaef, Jakob ( 77 w .VMj, ]394^>: fi?. 
506 

VapSiio, Gold Clips, 64, 65 
Vasari* Ciar^E.], 14 5 

I41-2' fi|, lOO 
Vanghan, Fieniy, 5S1 

Vclisqtitz, [Ion Diego Rodrigues de Sib‘a v, 4, 
^ 3S7r 37>;7^ 

rJOJTdCftcjy, Lojs, 375 

Forge of Vu/t’dJT, 373 

Tniiocen^ X, portrait of, 375’6; fig. 295 

Mdry, 575 

Afcnj'nctij, Ijjj, 3767, 388; fig. 294 
Venetian painting, 265-6^ =79-80* 307-21+ 369; 

figs. 206 , Z 19 , = 4 i->i. 189 ; Fi- IV 
Vcaiiec, Duc^] Falacc, 212 

Gesuati, liifficufioit of ffic Rosdiry (Tie- 

t fig 

LiljTOry (Sans^i'ino), 320, 328; fig. 252 
St. Mart's, J50 
broTiT^c liorsc?, z6d 
mosaic, 152; fig. no 

Sciiola di San Roceo, CfUEnfixion ('I’in- 
toretto J * 319-20 
Vcni/.r (CranadO^ 349 

Vtfnuji, CtipMf KfiEfy, (md Time {Bron/ino), 
322-4; fig, 255 
V^uiius cie AiediciV =6?, =77 
VeiTUf of '^'iilimdorft 17 

SjpffjiJting Cupid (FaleoneE), 425 
VcriinxT+ Jan fCiVr Miih a Water Jug), 

193 4J PE nil 


\'croiicsc, Paolo (Mdrrjdgc at CcMid), 3x0-21^ 
5i9jfig. 251 
Vtrrin, .Vntonio, 435 

V^crrocclito, Andrea del ( BariQ^ammeo Cob 
jfoni, portraitj, 263, 296, 570; fig. ioj 
N^crsaillcs, Palace of, 40^-6^ figs. 31 x-13 
Versailles, Petit 4 "tiaiion (Striinefj, 416-17; 

H 3=1 

l^t-zclay. La Aladdeme, sculpture, 175-6; fig. 
130 

V'lccnia, Villa Rotonda (Falbiiio), 334-5; figs. 
263, 164 

of Sanwthraca, 106-S; Eg. 71 
^'icrmd CencHf, J42 

Vietina, Postal Sas-incs Bant [W'agner)* 642 
V'ieii- 0/ Toledo (El Greco), 374 
Vl^iola, Giacoino BaioCTi da i; [l Gcsu+ Rome), 
333-6; figs. 265, 266 

V^ignon, ^rtheLcmy (Madeleine, Fari'^), 476- 
80; fig. 363 

\'incenl of Beanvais, 195, 244 
Viifil, 115,1 ig 
Vitniviui, 121+ 231 

\''bnliilct, MauriLiL- de I Lfs ^taisons d CA^fou}, 
61 3 , 620; PI. X 

Vo(i[atJT, prjrtrait of (Hoiidon). 427-8; fig. 333 
V^olunic, 11 

VulftlFl Pre««/iljjg to V'enui th€ Armj of Aviic'Oi 
(BoLithciJ, 421: fig. 326 


WagiTcr, Otto (Postal Sailings Bank. Vicntia), 
642 

Walter, llioinas U.. 565-6 
Andalusia, 565-6; fig, 426 
\\'astiii]gt(]n. Capitol^ 565 
Wang V\'tri, 7531-4 

W'ard, John Quincy Adams (Wfiiiigfoir, por- 
trait), 571/582 
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